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PREFACE. 


When  I  finished  my  late  work  on  Society  in  America,  I  had 
not  the  most  remote  idea  of  writing- any  thing  more  on  the  subject 
of  the  New  World.  I  have  since  been  strongly  solicited  to  com- 
municate more  of  my  personal  narrative,  and  of  the  lighter  cha- 
racteristics of. men,  and  incidents  of  travel,  than  it  suited  my  pur- 
pose to  give  in  the  other  work.  It  has  also  been  represented  to 
me  that,  as  my  published  book  concerns  the  Americans  at  least 
as  much  as  the  English,  there  is  room  for  another  which  shall 
supply  to  the  English  what  the  Americans  do  not  want — a  pic- 
ture of  the  aspect  of  the  country,  and  of  its  men  and  manners. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  such  a  picture  should  not  be  appen- 
ded to  an  inquiry  into  the  theory  and  practice  of  their  society; 
egpecially  as  I  believe  that  I  have  little  to  tell  which  will  not 
strengthen  the  feelings  of  respect  and  kindness  with  which  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  are  more  and  more  learning  to  regard  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Western  Republic.  I  have,  therefore,  willingly 
acceded  to  the  desire  of  such  of  my  n^aders  as  have  requested  to 
be  presented  with  my  Retrospect  of  Western  Travel. 

H.  Martineau, 


RETRO  SPECT 


WESTERN    TRAVEL. 


THE  VOYAGE. 


"  When  the  sun  dawn'd,  gay  and  glad, 
We  set  th«  sail  and  p'ied  the  oar  ; 
But  when  the  night-wind  blew  like  breatli, 
For  joy  ofunr^  day's  voyage  more, 
We  sang  together  on  the  wide  sea, 
Like  men  of  peace  on  a  peaceful  shore  : 
Each  sail  was  loosed  to  the  wind  so  free, 
The  helm  made  sure  by  the  twilight  star, 
And  in  a  sleep  as  calm  as  death 
■  Wo  the  voyagers  from  afar 
Lay  sire'ched."  Paracelsus^  Part  ir. 

The  packet  ship  in  which  my  passage  was  taken,  the  United 
States,  Captain  Nathan  Holdrege,  was  to  have  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool on  Friday  the  8th  ol  August,  1834,  at  eleven  o'clock.  At 
half  past  ten  my  lehovv  iraveller  and  1,  with  our  friends,  were  on 
the  way  to  the  dock,  in  some  doubt  about  our  departure,  from 
the  wind  being  directly  against  us,  when  we  met  a  gentleman  in- 
terested in  the  sailing  of  the  vessel,  who  told  us  that  we  might 
turn  back,  as  the  captain  had  given  up  all  hope  of  getting  out  of 
port  that  day.  This  was  uncomfortable  news  enough.  We  had 
bidden  farewell  to  n-any  friends,  halt  the  pain  of  parting  was  over, 
and  there  was  little  pleasure  in  having  it  all  to  go  through  again. 

We  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  dock,  to  put  our  lug-gage  on 
board,  and  see  for  ourselves  the  true  stale  of  affairs-  It  was  not 
very  agreeable.  Tfie  deck  was  encumbered  with  water-casks  and 
chests;  the  captain  was  fidgeting  about,  giving  his  orders  in  a 
voice  rather  less  placid  thi.n  ordinary  ;  a  great  number  of  inquir- 
ing persons,  vvh;»  had  come  down  to  see  us  off,  had  to  be  told 
that  we  were  not  going  to-day,  and  why;  and  several  of  the 
American  passengers  were  on  the  spot,  looking  very  melancholy. 
They  had  entered  tlie  6th  in  their  journals  as  the  day  of  sailing, 
brought  down  their  portmanteaus,  paid  their  bills  at  the  hotel, 
and  taken  leave  of  Boots  and  chambermaid.  Here  they  were 
left  with  four-atid-tvventy  dreary  and  expensive  hours  upon  their 
hands,  and  who  knew  how  many  more  than  four-and-twenty  ? 
One  declared  that  the  wind  appeared  as  if  it  had  set  in  against 
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US,  and  he  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  was  a  week  before  we 
sailed.  Their  faie  was  so  truly  niournlu!,  that  I  was  ashamed  of 
feeling  any  discomfiture  on  my  own  account,  domesticated  as  I 
was  in  the  nearest  and  dearest  of  homes  next  to  my  own.  Our 
disconsolate  acquaintance  among-  the  passengers  were  invited  to 
dispose  of  their  evening  with  us;  and  we  returned  to  tell  the  chil- 
dren, and  everybody  whom  we  met,  that  we  were  not  gone,  and 
wherefore.  Of  course,  we  presently  recollected  several  reasons 
why  it  was  well  that  we  had  another  day.  There  were  two  letters 
which  it  was  highly  desirable  I  should  write'lrom  Liverpool  rather 
than  from  New- York  ;  and  the  children  had  never  belbre  found 
leisure  to  show  me  the  cupboards  and  shelves  where  they  kept 
their  playthings;  so  that,  if  the  wind  had  been  fair,  I  should  ac- 
tually have  gone  away  wilh(mt  seeing  them. 

We  sauntered  all  the  afternoon  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and, 
as  we  returned,  caught  each  other  looking  up  at  every  weather- 
cock we  passed.  In  the  evening  our  visiters  dropped  in,  each- 
ready  with  a  speculation  as  to  how  the  wind  would  be  lo-morrow. 

On  the  morrow  the  weathercock  tola  no  better  news;  and  a 
note  was  on  the  breakfast- table  which  informed  us  lh;it  there  was 
no  chance  of  our  sailing  that  day.  I  w^is  now  really  sorry.  It 
was  Saturday;  and  I  (eared  my  host  would  write  no  sermon  if  I 
remained  to  keep  his  houseliold  in  an  unsettled  slate.  Our  sea- 
dresses,  too,  would  not  serve  for  a  Sunday  in  Liverpool,  and  our 
books  and  work  were  all  on  boar  i  with  our  ward'-obes.  The 
tidings  were  therefore  welcome  which  were  brought  early  in  the 
forenoon,  that  the  captain  had  engaged  a  steamboat  to  tow  us  out 
to  sea.  By  eleven  o'clock  the  carriage  of  a  friend  was  at  the  door, 
with  bouquets  of  flowers,  and  baskets  of  grapes  and  other  acid 
refreshments,  which  it  was  thought  miffht  be  welcome  at  sea. 

"  Have  you  no  nfisgivinsrs  ?"  asked  an  intimate,  before  whose 
imagination  the  Western  World  now  rose  tr  -mendous  in  its  mag- 
nitude. "  Have  you  no  misgiviniis  now?"  I  had  none,  and  it^ 
was  welU  If  I  had  had  such  as  would  have  made  me  draw  back 
in  the  last  moment,  what  a  world  of  good  should  I  have  foregone  ? 
Not  only^what  knowl^dife.  but  what  a  store  of  imagery.''  What 
intense  and  varied  ei,j(»yment!  and,  above  all,  wh.it  friendships? 
When  I  now  l^ok  back  upcm  what  I  have  gained,  and  at  how 
small  an  expense  of  peril  and  inciMiveiiience,  I  cannot  but  regard 
my  setting  foot  on  board  ship  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  acts  of 
my  life. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  dock  we  found  (here  was  really  to  be 
no  further  delay.  'I'he  knots  o:  friends,  the  crowds  of  gazers  were 
gathering;  the  steamer  was  hissing  and  puffing  in  the  river,  and 
the  song  of  the  sailors  was  heard,  as  they  were  warping  our  ship 
out  of  the  dock.  In  a  few  minutes  we  and  the  other  passengers 
were  requested  to  step  on  board.  1  first  carried  my  flowers  down 
to  my  stateroom,  intending  to  hide  them  there  till  we  should  be 
out  of  sight  of  land,  when  an  a;  paritionof  fresh  flowers  upon  deck 
might  he  more  than  commonly  welcome.  I  then  took  my  station 
by  a  window  of  th  roundhouse,  whence  I  could  see  all  that  passed 
on  shore  without  beinff  much  seen.  Thence  I  could  observe  my 
brother  and  sisters  speaking  to  each  other,  and  pointing  out  things 
which  I  could  easily  iaterpret.    It  occurred  to  me  that  I  could 
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send  them  one  more  token,  by  means  of  the  little  waves  which 
rolled  away  from  the  sid^s  of  our  ship,  and  washed  the  pier  on 
which  the  crowd  was  standing.  I  threw  otit  a  rose  at  a  moment 
when  J  caught  a  watchtui  eye;  and  I  saw  it  home,  alter  many 
vagaries,  directly  under  iheir  leel.  Suddenly  I  missed  them  from 
the  spot  where  they  were  standutg-,  and  supposed  ihey  were  quite 
tired  (as  they  Wfll  niiHht  have  been),  and  had  gone  home.  But 
it  was  not  so.  They  had  wiih<irawn  only  in  order  to  secure  front 
places  at  the  extreme  end  of"  the  pier,  whence  they  might  watch 
us  yet  longer  than  from  their  former  station.  There  they  stood, 
as  long  as  we  could  distinguish  any  forms  from  aniong  the  crowd. 
Then  three  chnrs  were  exchanged  between  the  crew  and  the 
shore,  and  the  passengers  strained  their  eyes  no  more. 

The  greater  nuinher  then  went  helow  to  make  ariani;ements  in 
their  staterooms  ;  and  alterward  ensued  the  ceremony  of  introdu- 
cing the  company  to  each  other  on  deck.  Our  number  was  twen- 
ty-three, SIX  ol  whom  l()rmed  the  party  to  which  I  belonged;  or, 
rather,  so  it  seemed  to  ourselves  helbre  we  went  (m  board.  The 
distinction  was  afterward  ((jrgoiteii,  lor  the  company  assembled 
was,  witli  iwo  or  three  excepiions,  so  exceedingly  agreeable  and 
so  wonderfully  congenial,  considering  how  accidentally  we  were 
brought  together,  ihat  we  mingled  completely  as  oi;e  party  We 
had  among  us  a  Prussian  physician  ;  a  New-Enghnd  divine;  a 
Boston  merchant,  with  his  s[)rightly  and  sfiowy  younji-  wifi? ;  a 
high-spirited  yoin^  South  Carolinian,  Iresfi  from  a  German  uni- 
versity;  a  newly-married  couple,  whose  siation  was  not  exactly 
discoverable  whil.  on  boar  i,  hut  who  opened  a  public  house  soon 
after  their  arrival  in  New  York  ;  a  Scotch  major,  whose  peculiar- 
ities made  I  im  the  huit  ol  tfie  youriiir  men;  an  elderly  widow  lady; 
two  amiable  young  Indies;  and  a  Scotch  lady,  "ofno  particular 
age,"  but  of  very  particular  |)lacdity  and  good  hun)our  ;  and  a 
youth  out  of  Yo  kshire,  who  was  leaving  hi.-  parents'  roof  f()r  the 
first  time  alone,  nnd  wfio  was  destined  never  to  return  to  it.  The 
number  was  made  ijp  hy  English  and  American  merchants; 
young  meu  so  accustomed  to  pass  between  Liverpool  and  New 
York,  that  the  voyage  was  little  more  to  them  than  an  expedition 
to  Primrose  Hill  is  to  a  cockney. 

The  cold  dinner  and  driiikiiiH"  of  healths  customary  on  the  day 
ofsailing  succeeded.  Tfien  ihi  re  was- the  library  to  look  over, 
and  trial  to  be  made  of  a  seat  on  the  rail,  whence  we  could  see 
the  dim  shores  as  wi'  glided  sm()othly  along  in  the  wake  of  the 
Steamer.  By  the  tinte  it  was  dusk  the  latter  had  performed  her 
engagement.  We  saw  the  payment  handed  over,  and  the  shak- 
ing of  hands  ol  the  two  captains,  and  then  she  disen;.  aged  her- 
self from  us,  and  began  plougfiing  her  way  to  the  north  coast  of 
Ireland.  We  felt  very  helpless  v^^hen  she  was  gone,  the  little 
wind  there  was  being  unfavourable.  There  wa-<  so  little,  how- 
ever, as  to  allow  u-*  novices  a  nitrhl  of  sound    sleep  at  the  outset. 

On  Sunda  we  crept  along  in  almost  a  calm,  having  a  glimpse 
of  the  dim  outline  of  the  Isle  ol  Man  in  the  n  «)rninsr,  and  heing 
still  in  siffht  ol  Holyhead  in  the  evenimr.  To  me  it  was  a  day 
of  luxury  ;  for,  jaded  as  I  Lad  been  with  business  and  novelty, 
there  was  no  circumstance  of  the  voyage  that  I  valued  so  highly 
as  the  impossibility  of  receiving  letters  or  news  lor  three  weeks 
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or  a  month.  The  gliding-  on  thus  in  a  calm,  with  time  to  think 
and  be  still,  was  all  that  I  wanted;  but  the  Americans,  who  had 
home  on  the  horizon  before  thetn,  and  longed  to  be  at  rest  there, 
looked  grave  on  this  inauspicious  beginning  of  their  transit.  On 
Monday,  however,  they  li^it,  from  another  cause,  a  good  deal 
worse.  The  wind  had  freshened,  bur  1  believe  nobody  cared 
which  way  or  how  fast  it  blew  us.  The  only  meal  at  which  I 
was  not  present  was  that  ol"  Monday's  dinner.  I  can  testify  to 
the  breakfast  and  lea  oeing  quiet  and  sad  enough,  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  languid  passengers  at  table,  and  a  knowledge  of  how 
wretched  all  the  rest  were  in  tiieir  rooms. 

On  Tuesday  began  my  experience  of  the  pleasures  of  the  sea. 
The  wind  had  freshened  to  a  strong  breeze,  which  had  so  rocked 
us  in  our  births  that  1  rose  miserably  ill.  I  was  strongly  per- 
suaded of  the  necessity  of  exertion  in  seasickness,  ofhaving  Iresh 
air,  and  of  getting  out  of  the  way  ot  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
cabin;  and  I  therefore  persevered  in  dressing  and  going  up  to 
the  deck.  There  was  the  captain,  with  only  one  pas.senger  to 
talk  with,  and  heartily  glad  at  the  prospect  of  another  being  con- 
valescent- He  seated  me  on  the  rail,  where  I  kept  my  eyes  away 
from  the  helpless  invalids  who  were  strewed  about  the  deck,  and 
in  half  an  hour  I  was  quite  well.  We  were  careering  along  in 
most  exhilarating  style  The  wind  was  so  strong  as  to  put  the 
wearing  a  bonnet  out  of  the  question.  I  had  happily  been  fur- 
nished with  a  sort  of  cap,  which  no  lady  should  go  to  sea  with- 
out; a  black  silk  cap,  well  wadded.  With  the  head  thus  de- 
fended, and  a  lar^e  warm  cloak,  a  lady  may  abide  almost  any 
weather,  and  avoid  the  desagremens  and  unwholesonieness  of  the 
cabin.  My  eye  was  never  weary  of  watching  the  clashing  and 
boiling  o!  the  da:k  green  waves,  from  the  g.'^ay  horizon  to  the 
ship's  side;  and  I  know  of  no  motion  so  gladsome  as  that  of 
riding  the  hisfh  billows  in  a  brisk  breeze.  The  captain  pointed 
out  to  me  the  first  of  the  monsters  of  the  deep  that  I  ever  saw  ;  a 
large  blackfish,  tumbling  about  joyously  by  itself  in  the  stormy 
sea,  now  throwing  its  thick  body  forward  in  ungainly  gambols, 
and  now  rearing  its  forked  tail  perpendicularly  as  it  prepared  to 
dive. 

My  flowers  did  not  disappoint  my  expectations.  They  were 
still  quite  fresh  on  the  Wednesday,  when,  as  we  were  out  of 
sight  ol  land,  I  carried  them  up  to  the  deck,  and  gave  each  pas- 
senger one,  that  being  precisely  my  supply.  1  never  saw  flow- 
ers give  so  much  pleasure  before,  except  in  cases  of  long  con- 
finement from  illness.  Truly  they  were  very  like  a  message  from 
home. 

In  two  or  three  days  more  all  but  two  ladies  and  one  gentle- 
man had  settled  themselves  into  the  routine  ot  sea  life.  It  was 
very  desirable  that  they  should  do  so,  as  on  the  15ih  we  were  still 
little  more  than  three  hundred  mile;-  from  Liverpool.  It  would 
have  been  dismal  to  add  idlenesss  and  unsettledncss  to  the  dis- 
couragement causi  d  by  such  a  beginning  of  our  voyage.  Our 
mode  of  lite  was  very  simple  and  quiet  :  to  me,  very  delightful. 
1  enjoyed  it  so  much  that  1  delayed  beginning  my  letters  home 
till  we  had  been  a  week  at  sea,  lest  I  should  write  some  extrav- 
agance which  I  should  afterward  have  to  qualify  or  retract.  None 
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of  fliy  subsequent  experience,  however,  has  altered  my  feeling 
that  a  voyaiJje  is  the  most  pieasant  pastim*^  I  have  ever  known. 

The  passeni^ers  sh.)\ve(i  themselves  upon  deck  some  time  be- 
tween seven  and  uine  ui  the  moiDins-  K^icli  one  either  ma.le  his 
way  to  the  binnacle  to  see  lor  himself  wii;ii  course  we  were  upon, 
or  learned  the  important  intelligence  from  some  oblij^inj?  individ- 
ual who  held  the  lact  at  the  general  service.  Wr  all  asked  the 
captain  ai  first,,  but  soon  discontinued  the  practice  when  we 
found  that  favou  able  answers  were  likely  to  be  rare,  nd  how  it 
must  vex  him  to  tell  us  every  morning  that  we  were  scarcely 
getting  on  at  all. 

Alter  a  brisk  morning's  walk  upon  deck,  no  one  was  sorry  to 
hear  the  breakfast-bell.  Ureakiast  was  the  most  cheerful  meal 
of  the  day.  It  ever  tliere  was  any  news  to  teli,  it  -vas  then. 
The  early  risers  could  sometimes  speak  to  the  sluggards  of  a  big 
fish,  of  a  passing  sail,  of  a  frolic  among  the  saiiors.  I  was  asked 
once  by  a  pavsenger,  in  a  tone  whose  laziness  cannot  be  conveyed 
on  paper,  "  What,  did  ye  see  the  whaie  this  mornin' f" 

"No.  It  came  at  four  o'clock,  when  I  was  as:eep  ;  but  the 
captain  promises  to  have  me  called  next  time,  whatever  the 
hour  may  be." 

"  What,  d'ye  want  to  see  a  whale  ?" 

"  Yes,  very  much." 

"Weil,  but  I  dare  say  you  have  seen  a  pictur'  r'  one." 

It  was  not  apparent  to  him  that  this  was  not  an  equally  good 
thing. 

After  breakfast,  the  gentlemen  who  kept  journals  produced 
their  writ,ng-cases  in  the  cabin.  The  ladies  sat  m  sunny  or 
shaded  places  on  deck,  netting,  making-  table-mats,  or  reading, 
or  mounted  the  railing  to  talk  or  look  abroad.  I  had  a  task  to 
do,  which  is  a  thing  that  should  be  avoided  on  board  ship.  I 
had  a  long  article  to  write;  and  nothing  else  would  I  do,  on  fine 
mornings,  till  it  was  finished.  It  is  disagreeable  writing  in  the 
cabin,  with  people  flittinsr  all  about  one.  It  is  unwholesome 
writing  in  one's  statt  room  in  the  month  of  August.  The  deck 
is  the  only  place.  The  first  care,  alter  breakfast,  of  my  clerical 
friend  the  New-Englander,  was  to  find  me  a  corner  where  the 
wind  would  not  blow  my  paper  about,  where  the  sun  would  not 
dazzle  me,  and  where  I  migfit  be  quiet  ;  and  then  he  ook  his 
seat  behind  the  roundhouse,  with  a  row  of  children  from  the 
steerage  before  him  to  do  their  lessons.  I  wondered  at  first^how 
he  would  teach  them  without  books,  slates,  or  any  other  visible 
implements  of  instruction  ;  but  wh-'n  I  saw  him  get  a  (lotato,  and 
cut  it  into  two  a  d  unir  parts,  to  show  the  chi  dren  what  halves 
and  quarters  were,  I  was  assured  he  would  prosper  with  them. 
And  so  he  did-  They  went  to  school  to  excellent  purpose;  and 
1  dare  say  they  will  send  b-ick  grateful  thoughts  all  through  their 
lives  upon  the  kind  gentleman  v/ho  attended  to  tliem  on  the 
voyage. 

For  some  time  I  was  daily  hafl[led  in  my  purpose  of  writing  by 
the  observation  of  persons  who  seemed  not  only  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  process  of  composition,  but  very  anxious  to  learn  it. 
Not  only  did  the  children  from  the  steerage  spy  from  behind 
chests  and  casHs,  ^ijcj  peep  over  my  shoulder,  but  the  inquirer 
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about  the  whale  was  wont  t)  place  himself  directly  in  front  ofme^ 
with  his  arms  akimbo,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  point  of  my  pen., 
Somebody  g'ave  him  a  hint  at  last,  and  I  was  left  in  peace.  By 
two  o'clock,  when  ihe  deck  began  to  fill  again  alter  luncheon, 
my  head  and  eyes  had  had  enou,eh  ol  writing,  and  I  joyfully 
mounted  (he  rail.  Il  I  wanted  to  watch  the  sea  undisturbed,  I 
held  a  Shakspeare  in  my  hand.  If  I  carried  no  book,  somebody 
came  to  talk.  What  fleets  of  Portuguese  menof-war  did  we 
see  ft  those  hours!  I  hardly  know  whether  these  little  mariners 
of  the  deep  are  most  beautiful  when  gliding,  rich  in  their  violet 
hues,  along  the  calm  sunny  surface  of  the  summer  sea,  or  when 
they  are  tossed  about  like  toys  by  rough  dark  waves.  One  day, 
when  I  was  exclaiming  on  their  beauty,  a  young  lady,  indus- 
triously working  at  her  tahje-mats,  observed  that  it  was  very 
odd  that  she  had  crossed  this  ocean  three  limes,  and  had  never 
seen  a  Portuguese  man-of-war.  I  concluded  that  she  had  never 
looked  lor  them,  and  asked  the  favour  of  her  to  stand  by  my  side 
for  one  half  hour.  She  did  so,  and  saw  t  ree.  1  strongly  sus- 
pect that  those  who  complain  of  the  monotony  ol  the  ocean  do 
not  use  their  eyt  s  as  they  do  on  land,  it  seems  to  be  the  cus- 
tom at  sea  to  sit  on  deck,  looking  abroad  nnly  when  the  sun  is 
settinsr,  or  the  moon  rising,  or  when  there  is  a  sail  to  be  specu- 
lated upon.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  I  caught  were 
when  no  one  else  was  looking  down  quite  into  the  deep,  the  only 
way  to  see  most  o!  the  creatures  that  live  there.  One  day  I  was 
startled,  while  thus  gazing,  with  an  excessive  radiance,  like  an 
expanse  of  brilliant  rainbow,  lar  down  in  the  sunny  deep  under 
our  bows.  My  exclamation  brought  one  witness  to  behold,  as  I 
did,  the  distinct  form  of  a  dolphin  come  out  of  the  light.  It  was 
a  family  of  dolphins,  the  only  ones  that  were  seen  on  the  voyage. 
Many  a  flying  fish  darted  from  the  crest  ol  one  wave  into  another. 
Many  a  minuet  did  Mother  Carey's  chickens  trip^  with  their 
slender  web  leet,  on  the  momentary  calm  left  between  two  bil- 
lows. Many  a  shinning  visiter  came  up  from  the  lowest  deep  to 
exchanore  glances  and  be  gone.  I  soon  found  it  was  in  vain  to 
call  people  to  look.  These  sights  are  too  transient  to  be  caught 
otherwise  than  by  watching.  When  a  shoal  of  porpoises  came 
to  race  with  the  ship,  every  one  on  board  was  up  on  the  rail  to 
see  ;  and  an  exhilarating  sight  it  is,  when  the  ship  is  ffoing  be- 
fore the  wind  in  a  rough  sea,  and  the  porpoises  dart  visibly  through 
the  midst  oi  a  billow,  and  pitch,  and  rise,  and  c/oss  each  other's 
path,  swiftly  and  orderly,  without  ever  relaxing  their  speed,  lill 
they  are  tired  of  play.  It  is  impossible  to  help  having  a  favourite 
amonsT  the  shoal,  and  watching  him  with  an  interest  and  admi- 
ration which,  upon  consideration,  are  really  ridiculous. 

The  most  generally  interesting  sight,  perhaps,  was  a  sail  ;  and 
we  were  never  a  day  without  seeing  one  or  more.  Sometimes 
three  or  four  seemed  to  be  peepii.g  at  us  from  the  horizon. 
Sometimes  our  ship  and  another  were  nearingeach  other  almost 
all  day.  Once  or  twice  I  was  startled  with  a  sudden  apparition 
of  one  close  at  hand,  with  all  her  sails  set,  black  in  a  streak  of 
moonlight,  when  I  went  up  to  bid  the  sea  good-night.  One 
morning  early  I  f^und  the  deck  in  a  bustle,  from  a  ship  having 
made  signals  of  distress.    "  A  ship  in  distress  !"  everybody  be- 
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gan  shouting.  "  A  ship  in  distress  '."  cried  I  to  the  ladies  in  the 
cabin,  one  oT  whom  came  up  muffled  in  a  cloak,  and  another  with 
her  niglilcap  under  her  bonnet,  rather  than  miss  the  romance  of 
the  scene.  The  hearts  of  the  novices  were  all  ready  lo  bleed; 
the  laces  of  the  gentlemen  began  to  wear,  in  anticipation,  an  ex- 
pression of  manly  compassion,  as  we  imng  out  our  colours,  short- 
ened sail,  (one  of  the  first  times  we  had  been  going  right  on  our 
course),  and  wore  rounl,  while  all  the  people  of  both  ships  gath- 
ered on  the  decks,  and  the  captains  brandished  their  trumpets. 
She  was  French,  and  her  distress  was  that  she  iiad  lost  her  longi- 
tude !  our  good  captain,  very  angry  at  the  loss  ol  time  from  such 
a  cause,  said  ihey  ought  to  have  lost  their  heads  with  it,  shouted 
out  the  longitude,  and  turned  in*oour  course  again.  The  ladies 
went  hack  to  finish  their  toi.let  in  an  ordinary  nmod  of  sensibility, 
and  the  French  went  on  their  way,  we  may  conclude,  rejoicing. 
A  distant  sail  was  one  day  decided  to  be  a  merctiant  sship  from 
the  south  of  France,  to  everybody's  apparent  saiislaction  but 
mine.  1  had  a  strong  persuasion  that  she  was  not  French,  but 
felt  how  presumptuous  it  wood  be  to  s..y  so.  I  watchird  her, 
however;  and,  at  tiie  end  of  three  hours,  directed  the  captain's 
attention  again  to  her.  He  snatched  his  glass,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment electrified  us  all  by  the  vehemence  of  his  directoiiis  to  the 
helmsman  and  others  of  the  crew.  It  was  a  rival  packet-ship, 
the  Montreal,  wliich  had  left  Portsmouth  four  days  before  we 
sailed.  We  were  m  for  a  race,  which  lasted  three  days,  after 
which  we  lost  sight  o(  our  rival,  till  she  reached  New  York  after 
us.  Our  captain  left  the  dinner-table  three  times  this  first  day 
of  the  race,  and  was  excessively  anxious  thiroughout.  It  was  very 
exciting  to  us  all.  We  concluded,  after  fair  trial,  thai  she  beat 
in  a  light  wind  and  we  in  a  strong  one.  Some  weeks  after  our 
landing  I  fell  in  with  two  passengers  from  the  Montreal,  who  de- 
Bcribed  the  counterpart  of  the  scene  we  had  beheld  as  having 
taken  pace  on  board  their  ship.  There  had  been  the  same  start 
of  surprise  on  the  part  of  their  captain,  who  had  also  left  the 
dinner-table  three  times  ;  the  same  excitement  among  the  pas- 
sengers; and  the  same  conclusion  as  to  the  respective  sailing 
merits  oi  the  two  vessels. 

From  lour  to  six  we  were  dining.  Some  of  us  felt  it  rather 
annoying  to  be  so  long  at  table;  but  it  is  a  custom  established 
on  board  these  packets,  tor  the  sake,  1  believe,  of  those  vvlio  hap- 
pen to  find  the  day  too  long.  Such  persons  need  compassion, 
and  their  happier  companions  can  afford  to  sacrifice  something 
to  their  ease;  so  no  one  objccis  openly  to  devoting  two  of  the 
best  hours  of  the  day  to  dinner  and  dessert.  The  rushup  to  the 
deck,  however,  when  they  are  over,  shows  what  the  taste  of  the 
majority  is.  One  afternoon  the  ladies  were  calkd  down  a^r.in, 
and  Ibtind  in  their  cabin  a  surprise  at  least  as  affreeabie  as  my 
flowers  A  dessert  of  pines  and  grapes  had  been  sent  in  by  a 
gentleman  who  found  that  a  friend  had  put  a  bask(>t  of  choice 
fruits  {)n  board  f()r  his  use,  but  who  preferred  favouring  the  la- 
dies with  them.  He  was  sent  for  to  prrside  at  the  tal>le  he  had 
thus  spread,  and  was  not  a  little  ralli^^d  by  his  brother  passengers 
on  his  priviieffes.  These  things  seem  trifles  on  paper,  but  they 
yield  no  trifling  amusement  on  a  voyage.     Our  afternoons  were 
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delightful ;  for  the  greater  number  of  the  forty-two  days  that  we 
were  at  sea,  the  sun  set  visibly,  with  more  or  less  ustre,  and  all 
eyes  were  watching  his  decline.  There  was  an  unusual  quiet- 
ness on  board  just  about  sunset.  All  the  cabin  passengers  were 
collected  on  one  side,  except  any  two  or  three  who  might  be  in 
the  rigging.  The  steerage  pas.sengers  were  to  be  seen  looking 
out  at  the  same  sight,  and  probably  engageii  as  we  were  in  pomt- 
ing  out  some  particular  bar  of  reddened  cloud,  or  snowy  moun- 
tain oC vapours,  or  the  crimson  or  ^ioldeii  li^ht  spattered  on  the 
swelling  sides  of  the  billows  as  they  heaved  sunward.  Then  came 
the  last  moment  of  expectation,  even  to  the  rising  on  tiptoe,  as 
if  that  would  enable  us  to  see  a  spark  more  o(  the  sun  ;  and  then 
the  revival  of  talk,  and  tlie  bustle  of  pairing  ofl  to  walk.  This 
was  the  hour  for  walking  the  deck  ;  and,  till  near  teatime,  almost 
the  wholt  cimipany  might  be  seen  parading  like  a  school.  I  never 
grew  very  iond  ol  walkineon  a  heaving  floor,  on  which  you  have 
to  turn  at  the  end  of  every  thirty  paces  or  so ;  but  it  is  a  duty  to 
walk  on  board  ship,  and  it  is  best  to  do  it  at  this  hour,  and  in  full 
and  cheerful  company. 

After  tea  the  cabin  was  busy  with  whist  and  chess  partieSi 
readers,  ana  lausrhers  and  talkers.  On  djtmp  and  moonless  eve- 
nings I  joined  a  wfiist  p;irty  ;  but  my  delight  was  the  deck  at  this 
time,  when  I  had  it  all  lo  mysell,  or  when  I  could  at  least  sit  alone 
in  the  stern.  I  know  no  greater  luxury  than  sitting-  alone  in  the 
Stern  on  fine  nights,  when  there  is  no  one  within  hearing  but  the 
helmsman,  and  sights  of  l)eauty  nieet  the  eye  wherever  it  turns. 
Behind,  the  light Irom  the  binnacle  alone  gleams  upon  the  deck; 
dim,  shiftiniT  lights  and  shadows  mark  oui  the  full  sails  against  the 
sky,  and  stars  look  down  between.  The  young  moon  drops  si- 
lently into  the  sea  alar.  In  our  wake  is  a  long  train  of  pale  fire, 
perpetually  renew?  d  as  we  hiss  through  the  dark  waves.  On 
such  a  quiet  night,  how  sta riling  is  a  voice  from  the  deck,  or  a 
shout  ol  laughter  from  the  cabin  !  More  than  once,  when  I  heard 
the  voices  ol  chi  drcii  and  'lie  barkingofa  dog  from  the  steerage, 
I  wholly  forgot  for  the  moment  that  I  was  at  sea,  and,  looking 
up,  was  struck  breathless  at  the  sight  ol  the  dim,  gray,  limitless 
expanse.  Never,  however,  did  1  see  the  march  of  the  night  so 
beautiful  over  hill,  dale,  wood,  or  plain,  as  over  tie  boundless  sea, 
roofed  with  its  complete  arch.  The  inexpressible  silence,  the 
undimmed  lustre,  the  steady,  visible  motion  ol  the  sky,  make  the 
night  what  ii  cm  nowfiere  be  on  land,  unless  in  the  raidst  of  the 
Great  Desert  or  on  a  higfi  mountain-top.  It  is  not  the  clear  still 
nights  alone  that  are  beauiiful.  Nothing  can  be  more  chilling 
to  the  imagination  than  tlie  idea  ol  ll)£r,  yet  I  have  seen  exquisite 
sights  in  a  night  fog;  not  in  a  pervading,  dural>le  mist,  but  in 
such  a  fog  as  is  common  at  sea,  ihirk  and  driving,  with  spaces 
through  which  the  moon  may  shine  down,  making  clusters  ol  sil- 
very islands  on  every  side.  This  was  an  entirely  new  appear- 
ance to  me,  and  the  white  archipelago  was  a  spectacle  of  great 
beauty.  Then,  again,  the  action  of  the  ship  in  a  strong  night- 
breeze  is  fine,  cutting  her  steady  way  throneh  the  seething  water, 
and  dashing  them  Irom  her  s  des  so  unifonrdy  and  strongly,  that 
for  a  hall  a  mile  on  eiiher  hand  the  se,-.  is  as  a  white  marble  floor 
gemmed  with  stars  ;  just  like  a  child's  idea  ol  "  the  pavement  of 
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Ihe  heavenly  courts."  Such  are  the  hours  when  all  that  one  has 
ever  known  or  thought  that  is  beautiful  ciimes  back  softly  and  mys- 
teriously ;  snatches  of  old  song^s,  all  one's  first  loves  in  poetry  and 
in  the  phantasmagoria  oi  nature.  No  sleep  is  sweeter  than  that 
into  which  one  sinks  in  such  a  mood,  when  one's  spirit  drops  an- 
chor amid  tlje  turbulence  of  the  outward  world,  and  the  very  power 
of  the  elements  seems  to  shed  stillness  into  the  soul. 

There  must  be  many  a  set-oli  against  such  hours,  however,  or 
the  whole  wo'ld  would  be  rushing  to  sea.  There  would  be  parties 
to  the  Azores  as  there  are  now  to  Rome,  and  people  would  be  doub- 
Ung  tl.e  Capes  as  they  now  cross  the  Simplon.  There  are  disa- 
greeable hours  and  days  at  sea  :  whole  days,  v;hen  the  ship  rolls 
so  as  to  stop  employment  in  the  cabin,  and  "the  rain  pours  down  so 
as  to  prevent  any  weary  passenger  from  putting  out  his  head  upon 
deck  ;  when  the  captain  is  to  be  seen  outside  in  his  seacoat,  with 
the  water  streaming  from  nose,  chin,  hat,  and  every  projection  of 
his  costume;  when  everyone's  limbs  are  aching  with  keeping 
himself  fiom  tumbling  over  his  neighbour  ;  when  ilie  tea  and  coffee 
are  cold,  and  all  that  is  liquid  is  spilled,  and  every  thing  soUd 
thrown  out  of  its  place.  The  best  thing  to  be  done  on  such  days 
is  to  sit  in  the  roundhouse,  each  one  well  wedged  in  between  two, 
the  ballustrade  in  front,  and  the  wall  behind;  all  as  loquacious  as 
possible,  'alking  all  manner  of  sense  or  nonsense  that  niay  occur; 
those  who  can  joke,  joking;  those  who  can  sing,  singing;  those 
who  know  any  new  games,  teaching  them.  This  is  better  than 
the  <^.nly  other  thing  that  can  be  done,  lying  in  one's  heaving  birth  ; 
better,  not  only  because  it  is  more  sociable,  but  because  there  is  a 
fairer  chance  of  appetite  and  sleep  after  the  exercise  of  laughing 
<be  the  laughter  about  any  thing  or  nothing)  than  after  a  day  of 
uncomfortable  listlessness. 

A  calm  is  a  much  less  disagreeable  affair,  though  it  is  not  com- 
mon to  say  so.  A  dead  calm  affords  a  fine  opportunity  to  the  gen- 
tlemen for  writing  and  reading,  and  to  the  ladies  for  the  repairs  of 
the  wardrobe.  Sewing,  which  I  think  a  pleasant  em|)loyment  ev- 
erywhere else,  is  trying  to  the  head  at  sea  ;  and  many  omissions 
and  commissions  may  be  observed  in  tiie  matter  of  costume,  which 
the  parties  would  be  ashamed  of  on  land.  The  difference  after  a 
calm  is  remarkable:  the  cap-borders  are  spruce;  the  bonnets 
wear  a  new  air  ;  the  gkives  are  whole  ;  the  married  gentlemen 
appear  with  complete  sets  of  buttons  and  rectified  stocks.  The 
worst  quality  of  a  calm  is  that  it  tries  tempers  a  little  too  far.  If 
there  be  an  infirmity  of  temper,  it  is  sure  to  come  out  then.  At 
such  a  time  there  is  much  playing  of  shuffleboard  upon  deck,  and 
the  matciies  do  not  always  end  harmoniously.  "  You  touched 
mine  with  your  foot."  "  I  did  not,  I  declare."  "  Now,  don't  say 
so,"  &c.,  &c.  "  You  are  eight."  "  No,  we  are  ten."  "  I  can 
showyou  you  are  only  eight."  We.l,  if  you  can't  count  any  better 
than  that,"  and  soon.  After  three  days  of  calm  there  maybe 
heard  a  subdued  tone  of  scolding  from  the  whist  pary  at  the  top  of 
the  table, and  astray  oath  from  some  checkmated  person  loyverdown; 
and  while  the  ladies  are  brushing  their  hair  in  their  cabin,  certain 
items  of  information  are  apt  to  be  given  of  how  Mr.  A.  looked  when 
the  lady's  partner  turned  up  trunips,  and  how  shockingly  Mr.  B, 
pushed  past  Mr.  C.  in  going  up  the  cabin   to   dinner.     The  first 
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breath  of  favourable  wind,  however,  usually  blows  all  these  offences 
away,  and  tempers  turn  into  their  right  course  with  the  ship. 

I  had  heard  so  much  at  home  ul  the  annoyances  on  board  ship, 
that  I  made  a  list  of  them  at  the  time  for  the  consolation  of  my 
friends  at  home,  who  were,  1  suspected  bestowing  more  compas- 
sion upon  me  than  I  had  any  title  to.  I  find  them  noted  down  as 
follows : — 

Next  to  the  sickness,  an  annoyance  scarcely  to  be  exaggerated 
while  it  lasts,  there  is,  first,  the  damp  clammy  feel  of  everytliing 
you  touch.  Remedy,  to  wear  gloves  constantly,  and  clothes  which 
are  too  bad  to  be  spoiled.  In  this  latter  device  nearly  the  whole 
company  were  so  accomplished  tliat  it  was  hard  to  say  who 
excelled. 

Next,  want  of  room.  The  remedy  for  this  is  a  tight,  orderly 
putting  away  oi'everything;  Jor  which  there  is  plenty  of  time. 

Thirdly,  the  candles  ffare,  and  look  untidy  from  running  down 
twice  as  last  as  they  burn.  Remedy,  to  go  out  of  the  way  of  them  ; 
to  the  stern,  for  instance,  where  there  are  far  better  lights  to  be 
seen. 

Fourthly,  the  seats  and  beds  are  all  as  hard  as  boards :  a  griev- 
ance where  one  cannot  always  walk  when  one's  limbs  want  resting 
•with  exercise.  Reir.edy,  patience.  Perhaps  air-cushions  may  be 
better  still. 

Fifthly,  warning  is  given  to  be  careful  in  the  use  of  v*'ater. 
Remedy,  to  bathe  in  seawater,  anti  drink  cider  at  dinner. 

Sixthly,  the  cider  is  apt  to  get  low.  Remedy,  take  to  soda-water, 
ale,  hock,  or  claret. 

Seventhly,  the  scraping  of  the  decksetsone's  teeth  on  edge.  For 
this  I  know  of  no  remedy  but  patience  ;  lor  the  deck  must  be  scraped. 
Eighthly,  the  rattling,  stamping,  and  clatteriug  overhead  wiien 
the  sails  are  shilted  in  the  night.  Remedy,  to  go  to  sleep  again. 
Ninthly,  sour  bread.  Remedy,  to  eat  biscuit  instead. 
Tenthly,  getting  sunburnt.  Remedy,  not  to  look  in  the  glass. 
These  are  all  that  I  can  allow  Irom  my  own  experience.  Some 
people  talk  of  danger,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  more  than  in 
travelling  on  land.  Some  have  called  a  ship  a  prison  so  often,  that 
the  saying  seems  to  have  become  current.  But,  in  my  itiea,  the 
evils  of  a  prison  are  the  being  coerced  by  another  persons's  will ; 
the  being  disgraced  ;  the  being  exdided  from  the  lace  o!  nature  ; 
and  the  being  debarred  from  society,  employment,  and  exercise. 
None  of  these  objections  apply  to  a  ship  as  a  residence.  As  for  the 
one  point  of  resemblance,  the  being  unable  to  walk  a  mile  or  more 
out  and  back  again,  of  how  many  persons  is  this  the  voluntary 
choice,  who  \yere  never  in  a  prison  or  a  ship.''  I  would  never  take 
the  responsibility  of  recommending  any  elderly,  or  nervous,  or  un- 
travelled  persons  to  put  themselves  into  a  place  which  will  not  keep 
still,  nor  anything  in  it,  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  from  which 
they  cannot  get  out ;  but  I  cannot  think  the  confinement,  by  itself, 
anything  to  be  much  complained  of. 

A  bad  captain  must  be  the  v;orst  of  annoyances,  to  judge  by  con- 
trast from  the  comfort  we  enjoyed  under  the  government  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly good  one.  We  had  all  great  faith  m  Captain  Holdrege 
as  an  excellent  sailor ;  and  we  enjoyed  daily  and  hourly  proofs  of 
his  kindness  of  heart,  and  desire  to  make  everybody  about  him  hap- 
py.   It  was  amazing  with  what  patience  he  bore  the  teazings  of 
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some  who  were  perpetually  wanting-  to  know  things  that  he  could 
not  possible  tell  them  ;  when  we  should  be  at  New  York,  and  so 
forth.  The  gentleaian  who  unconsciously  supplied  the  most  mer- 
riment to  the  parly  waylaid  the  captain  one  busy  morning ;  one  of 
the  first  when  there  had  been  anything  for  the  captain  to  do,  and 
he  was  in  such  a  bustle  that  nobody  else  dreamed  of  speaking  to 
him. 

*'  Captain,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 
"  Another  tiuie,  sir,  if  you  please.     I  am  in  a  hurry  now." 
"  But,  captain,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  very  much." 
"  Speak,  then,  sir,  and  be  quick,  if  you  please." 
"Captain,  1  am  very  glad  you  have  a  cow  on  board,  because  of 
the  milk." 

"  Hum,"  said  the  captain,  and  went  on  with  his  business. 
One  Sunday  morning,  when  we  were  on  "the  Banks,"  this 
gentleman  came  to  me  with  a  doleful  face,  to  tell  me  that  he  thought 
we  should  have  been  at  New-York  to-day.  I  found  that  he  had  ac- 
tually expected  this  up  to  the  night  before,  because  he  had  been  told 
previous  to  sailing,  that  vve  should  probably  spend  our  fourth  Sun- 
day at  New-York.  It  was  proposed  to  tell  him  that  we  should  be  in 
the  Pacific  by  the  next  morning,  to  see  whether  he  would  believe 
it;  but  I  believe  the  experiment  was  not  ventured  upon.  Some  of 
the  passengers,  talking  one  day  at  dinner  of  percussion  caps,  asked 
him  whether  they  were  used  in  a  regiment  of  which  he  had  fi-e- 
quently  spoken.  He  replied  that  he  did  not  know,  as  he  had  not 
inquired  much  into  the  costume  of  the  army. 

By  the  22d  of  August  we  were  only  about  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty miles  N.  W.  ol  the  Azores.  On  the  1st  of  September,  when  on 
thoughts  wandered  homeward  to  the  sportsmen  all  abroad  in  the 
stubble,  to  the  readers  of  monthly  periodicals  in  which  we  were  in- 
terested, and  to  our  families,  who  were  doubtless  fancying  us  on 
the  point  of  landing,  vve  were  not  far  from  where  we  were  a  week 
ago.  We  had  had  beautiful  weather,  but  every  variety  of  westerly- 
wind  with  it.  The  passengers  began  to  flag.  The  novels  were 
all  read  ;  the  ladies'  work  was  all  done  ;  and  shuffleboard  and  chess 
will  not  do  for  ever.  The  captain  began  to  send  up  an  occasional 
whet  of  cherry  bounce  to  the  ladies  before  dinner.  For  my  own 
part,  I  was  finishing  my  writing,  and  finding  my  first  leisure  for 
books  ;  and  I  found  myself  forgetting  New- York,  and  losing  sight 
of  all  I  expected  to  see  beyond  it,  in  the  pleasures  of  the  sea.  We 
were  now  scarcely  halfway.  The  turning  point  of  the  voyage 
came  the  next  day  i'l  the  shape  ol  a  storm. 

Before  I  went  on  board  I  had  said  that  I  should  like  to  behold  a 
storm  as  fierce  as  we  could  escape  from  without  fatal  damage. 
Some  passenger  repeated  this  wish  of  mine  (very  common  in  per- 
sons going  to  sea  for  the  first  time)  in  the  hearing  of  the  mate,  who 
told  the  sailors  ;  who,  accordingly,  were  overheard  saying  one  af- 
ternoon that  1  had  better  come  on  deck,  and  see  what  I  should  see. 
My  clerical  friend  took  the  hint,  and  called  me  hastily,  to  observe 
the  crew  make  ready  for  a  squall.  Iran  up,  and  perceived  the 
black  line  advancing  over  the  water  from  the  horizon,  the  remark- 
able indication  of  a  coming  squall.  The  sailors  were  running  up  the 
shro\ids  to  get  the  sails  in.  The  second  mate  was  aloft,  in  the  post 
of  danger,  his  long  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  while  with  us  below- 
all  waai  calm.    The  sails  were  got  in  just  in  time.     The  captain  did 
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not  come  down  to  dinner.  Orders  were  given  to  "  splice  the  main- 
brace ;"  for  the  crew  had  been  handling  the  ropes  since  four  in  the 
morning.  I  saw  them  rome  for  their  grog,  and  then  wait  for  what 
might  happen  next.  Ly  sunset  the  sky  was  tremendous  ;  the  sea 
rising,  the  wind  moaning  and  whistling  strangely.  When  I  stag- 
gered to  the  stern,  to  bid  the  sea  good  night,  according  tocustom^ 
the  waters  were  splendidly  luminous.  Floods  of  blue  fire  were 
dashed  abroad  from  our  bows,  and  beyond,  the  whole  expanse 
sparkled  as  with  diamonds. 

All  night  the  noises  would  have  banished  sleep  if  we  could  have 
lain  quiet.  There  was  a  roar  of  wind  ;  the  waves  dashed  against 
the  sides  o^the  ship  as  if  they  were  bursting  in  ;  water  poured  into 
our  cabin,  though  the  skylight  was  fastened  down.  A  heavy  fall 
was  now  and  then  heard  from  the  other  cabin  ;  some  passenger 
heaved  out  of  his  birth.  After  five  hours  I  could  hold  in  no  longer, 
and  a  tremendous  lurch  tossed  me  out  upon  the  floor,  where  I  alight- 
ed upon  my  thimble  and  scissors,  the  ottoman  I  was  working  (and 
which,  I  had  felt  confident,  was  far  enough  off),  my  clothes,  books, 
and  the  empty  water  bottle.  All  these  things  were  lying  in  a  wet 
heap.  I  traversed  the  ladies'  cabin  to  explore,  holding  by  wiiatever 
was  fastened  to  the  floor.  The  only  dry  place  in  which  I  could  lie 
down  was  under  the  table,  and  standing  was  out  ol"  the  questioti  ; 
so  I  brought  a  blanket  and  pillow,  laid  down  with  a  firm  hold  of  the 
leg  of  the  table,  and  got  an  hour's  welcome  sleep,  by  which  time  the 
storm  was  enough  to  have  wakened  the  dead.  The  state  of  our  cabin 
was  intolerable  ;  the  crashing  ofglass,  the  complaining  voices  of  the 
sick  ladies,  the  creaking  and  straining  of  the  ship  ;  and,  above  all,  the 
want  of  air,  while  the  winds  were  roaring  over  head.  I  saw  no  necesi- 
ty  for  bearing  all  this ;  so,  sick  as  I  was,  I  put  my  clothes  on,  swathed 
mysell  in  one  cloak,  and  carried  up  another,  wherewith  to  lash  myself 
to  something  on  deck. 

There  all  was  so  glorious  that  I  immediately  stumbled  down  again 
to  implore  the  other  ladies  to  come  up  and  be  refreshed  ;  but  no  one 
would  listen  to  me.  They  were  too  ill.  I  got  the  captain*8  leave  to 
fasten  myself  to  the  post  of  the  binnacle,  promising  to  give  no  trouble 
and  there  I  saw  the  whole  of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  scene. 

We  were  lying  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and  the  rolling  was 
tremendous.  Th^e  captain  wished  to  v/ear  round,  and  put  out  a  sail, 
which,  though  quite  new,  was  instantly  split  to  ribands,  so  that  we 
had  to  make  ourselves  contented  where  we  were.  The  scene  was 
perfectly  unlike  what  I  had  imagined.  The  sea  was  no  more  like 
water  than  it  was  like  land  or  sky.  When  I  had  heard  of  the  ocean 
runningmountainshigh,  I  thought  it  a  meie  hyperbolical  expression. 
But  here  the  scene  vk^as  of  huge  wandering  mountains — wandering 
as  if  to  find  a  resting  place — with  dreary  leaden  vales  between.  The 
sky  seemed  narrowed  to  a  mere  slip  overhead,  and  a  long-drawn 
extent  of  leaden  waters  seemed  to  measure  a  thousand  miles;  and 
these  were  crested  by  most  exquisite  shades  of  blue  and  green  where 
the  foam  was  about  to  break.  The  heavens  seemed  rocking  their 
masses  of  torn  clouds,  keeping  lime  with  the  billows  to  the-  solemn 
music  of  the  wind;  the  most  swelling  and  mournful  music  I  ever 
listened  to.  The  delight  of  the  hour  I  shall  not  forget ;  it  was  the  only 
new  scene  I  had  ever  beheld  that  I  had  totally  and  uasuspectingly 
failed  to  imagine. 

It  was  impossible  to  remain  longer  than  noon,  unless  we  meant  to 
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be  drowned.  When  two  or  three  gentlemen  had  been  almost  washed 
off,  and  the  ship  had  been  once  nearly  half  her  length  under  water, 
it  was  time  to  go  below,  sad  as  the  necessity  was.  Thegule  grad- 
ually abated.  In  the  afternoon  the  ladies  obtained  leave  to  have 
their  skylightopened,  their  cabin  mopped,  and  the  carpets  taken  up 
and  carried  away  to  dry. 

The  sailors  got  the  mate  to  inquire  how  I  liked  the  storm.  If  [ 
was  not  satisfied  now,  I  never  should  be.  I  was  satisfied  and 
most  thankful,  'fhe  only  thing  that  surprised  me  much  was, 
that  there  was  so  little  terrific  ahout  it.  I  was  not  aware 
till  the  next  day  when  the  captain  was  lound  to  have  set 
it  down  a  hurricane  in  the  logbook,  how  serious  a  storm  it  was. 
The  vessel  is  so  obviously  buoyant,  that  it  appears  impossible  to 
overwhelm  her;  and  we  were  a  thousand  miles  from  any  rocks.  In 
the  excitement  of  such  an  hour,  one  feels  that  one  would  as  soon  go 
dwvn  in  those  raagnificient  waters  as  die  any  other  death  ;  but  there 
was  nothing  present  which  impressed  me  wiih  the  idea  oldanger  but 
the  terrors  of  two  of  the  passengeis.  Of  the  poor  ladiesl  can  give 
no  account;  hut  one  gentleman  pulled  his  travelling-cap  forward 
over  his  eyes,  clasped  his  hands  on  his  knees,  and  sat  visibly  shaking 
in  a  corner  of  ihe  roundhouse,  looking  shrunk  to  half  his  size.  The 
fears  ol  another  I  regarded  with  moie  respect,  because  he  tried  hard 
to  hide  them.  He  Tollowed  me  throughout,  talking  in  an  artistlike 
Btyle  about  the  tints,  and  the  hues,  and  many  oiher  things  that  were 
tobe  noted,  hut  not  talked  about  at  the  moment.  If  he  succeeded 
in  covering  up  his  fears  from  himself,  one  may  well  excuse  the  bad 
taste  o(  the  means  employed.  My  clerical  friend  did  better.  He  was 
on  the  walch  f)r  others  and  lor  himself.  In  high  exhilaration,  he 
helped  everybody,  saw  everything,  and  will,  to  the  end  ol  his  days, 
I  will  answer  for  it,  forget  notiiing  of  tliat  glorious  tin)e. 

Afier  the  storm  we  met  with  few  delays.  A  calm  ol  nine  hours 
enabled  the  crew  to  repair  all  damage  sustained  ;  the  rest  of  the  time 
we  were  makinsr  progress,  though  it  was  sometimes  very  slow.  We 
went  south  ol  "  the  Banks,"  and  so  missed  something  besides  the 
fogs;  our  hoped-for  treat  of  fresh  cod,  and  the  spectacle  of  the 
fishermen's  boats.  Hereabout  the  dog  in  the  steerage  sn)elt  land, 
and  stood  snuffing  with  his  paws  on  the  rail.  A  wild  pigeon  flew 
on  board,  too,  supposed  to  be  from  Newfoundland  ;  and  the  air  was 
sensibly  colder,  as  it  becomes  on  approaching  the  shore.  Tiie  lottery 
with  which  the  gentlemen  had  anuised  themselves  became  now  very- 
interesting.  It  consisted  of  ten  tickets,  at  a  sovereign  each,  answering 
to  the  ten  days  during  which  it  had  been  thought  probable  that  we 
should  land.  The  two  earliest  were  now  sold  lor  a  shilling  and 
eightcenpence  :  and  the  captain  gave  five  pounds  lor  the  last,  which 
bore  date  the  11th.  This  seemed  to  indicate  the  captain's  expecta- 
tion that  our  progress  would  still  be  slow  ;  but  we  were  scarcely 
more  likely  to  land  on  the  11th  than  on  the  4th  or5lh. 

A  passenger  beckoned  the  captain  out  of  tb.e  cabin  one  evening 
about  this  time,  and  asked  him  to  look  down  into  ihe  hold,  where  a 
tallow  candle,  with  a  long  wick,  was  seen  leaning  over  the  side  of 
a  candlestick,  v;bich  was  standing  on  a  heap  of  loose  cotton  !  Such 
are  the  perils  that  careless  sailors  will  expose  themselves  and  others 
to.  The  captain  took  care  to  impress  liis  crew  with  his  opinion 
on  the  matter. 

I  believe  a  regular  piece  of  amusement  on  board  these  packet- 
C2 
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ships  is  emptying  the  letter-bags  out  on  the  deck.  A  fine'morning- 
IS  chosen  lor  this  ;  and  to  a  person  who  sits  on  a  rail  it  afFords  a 
pretty  picture.  The  ladies  draw  their  chairs  round  the  immense 
heap  ot  letters  ;  the  gentlemen  lie  at  length,  and  scarcely  an  epistle 
escapes  comment.  A  shout  of  rairth  bursts  forth  now  and  then  at 
some  smgular  name  or  mode  ofaddress;  commonly  at  some  Irish 
^^u^  u  ,^^"'*^ssed  to  an  emigrant  in  some  out-ol-the-way  place, 
which  there  is  scarcely  room  lo  insert,  though  the  direction  run« 
^rom  corner  to  corner  over  the  whole  square. 

About  this  time  a  pedler,  who  was  among  the  steerage  passen- 
gers, appeared  on  deck  wilh  his  wares.  His  pretence  was,  that 
some  ol  his  silk  handkerchiefs  and  gloves  had  got  slightly  spotted 
at  sea,  and  that  he  waa  not  so  anxious  now  t(  carry  them  to  New- 
Y  ork.  However  this  might  be,the  merchant  showed  himselt  a  shrewd 
man.  He  saw  that  the  pleasure  of  shopping,  alter  being  lor  some 
weeks  out  of  sight  of  land,  would  open  to  him  the  purse  of  many  a 
passenger.  It  was  most  amusing  lo  see  the  eagerness  of  both 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  their  pleasure  in  purchases  which  they 
wou.d  have  disdained  on  shore.  For  the  next  two  or  three  days 
the  company  was  spruce  in  damaged  handkerchiefs,  and  ribands^ 
and  mildewed  gloves,  rending  in  all  directions ;  while  the  pedler 
escaped  duties,  and  stepped  ashore  with   a  heavy  purse  and  light 

On  the  15th  we  were  still  between  five  and  six  hundred  miles 
Ironi  our  port.  A  sheep  had  jumped  overboard,  and  so  cheated 
us  ol  some  of  our  mutton.  The  vegetables  were  getting  very  dry. 
It  was  found  best  not  to  look  into  the  dishes  of  dried  fruits  which 
tormed  our  dessert.  All  was  done  that  care  and  cookery  could  do  t 
but  who  could  have  anticipated  such  a  length  of  voyage?  Open 
declarations  of  ennui  began  to  be  made  by  not  a  lew ;  and  I  was 
almost  afraid  to  own,  m  answer  to  questions,  that  I  was  not  tired 
ot  the  sea  ;  but  I  could  not  say  that  I  was.  The  gentlemen  began 
to  spar  at  table  about  the  comparative  merits  ol  England  and 
America  ;  the  Prussian  could  not  find  English  in  which  to  bemoan 
himself  sufficiently,  and  shrugged.  The  cider,  ale,  soda-water, 
ana  claret  were  all  gone,  and  we  were  taking  to  porter,  which 
must  needs  soon  come  to  an  end.  Some  show  of  preparation  to  land 
was  this  day  made,  and  a  lively  bustle  ensued  on  the  first  hint  li-om 
tne  captain.  He  went  round  to  take  down  the  names  of  the  pas- 
sengers at  length,  in  order  to  their  being  reported  on  arrival.  The 
ages  Imd  to  be  affixed  to  the  names  ;  and  as  the  captain  could  not 
ask  the  ladies  for  their  ages,  he  committed  it  to  the  gentlemen  to 
decide  upon  each.  The  ladies,  who  were  quilling,  trimming,  and 
sorting  their  things  in  their  own  cabin,  could  not  conceive  the 
meaning  of  the  shouts  of  laughter  which  came  from  the  top  of  the 
gentiemens  table,  till  the  young  Carolinian  came  and  told  what 
the  fun  was.  The  standing  joke  is  to  make  the  young  ladies  many 
years  too  old,  and  the  old  ladies  ridiculously  young  ;  and  this  waa 
done  now,  the  ladies  considering  the  affair  no  business  ol  theirs. 
Une  lady,  who  had  frequently  crossed,  told  me  that  ten  years  before 

/^      u  ^^*  ""^^"  ^^  ^^^^y  '  ^^^  ^^""^  ""w   3s  twenty-lour. 

Un  the  17th  we  were  surrounded  with  weed,  and  Mother  Carey's 
chickens  began  to  disappear.  Soundings  were  this  day  taken,  and 
1  was  called  to  see  and  touch  the  first  American  soil,  the  thimbleful 
deposited  on  the  lead.    The  next  day,  Thursday,  the  wind  con» 
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tinuing"  fair,  we  were  within  one  hundred  miles  of  our  port,  and  all 
was  livLliness  and  hustle. 

The  American  divine  was  requested  by  all  the  passengers  to 
propose,  alUT  dinner,  the  health  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Holdrege, 
using  the  opportunity  to  express  our  hearty  thanks  to  the  capiain 
ioT  the  whole  of  his  conduct  towards  us.  The  captain  rose  to 
speak  in  acknovvledurmenl  ol  the  toasi,but  was  so  taken  hy  surprise 
with  his  lady's  name  being  hailed  with  our  good  wishes,  that  alter 
two  words  of  thanks  he  shot  out  of  the  cabin,  every  one  understand- 
ing the  cause  of  his  brevity.  In  the  evening  we  were  told  that  we 
should  see  land  on  rising  in  the  morning;  and  some  of  us  request- 
ed to  be  called  at  five. 

At  five,  on  the  morning  of  the  19Lh,  I  started  up,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  companion-way  was  stopped  by  the  Scotch  lady,  who  tola 
me  I  might  go  back  again,  as  we  were  becalmed,  and  1  might  see 
the  shore  just  as  welf  two  hours  hence.  This  was  being  a  little 
too  cool  about  such  a  matter.  1  saw  the  dim  shore  ;  a  long  line  of 
the  New-Jersey  coast,  with  distinguishable  trees  and  white  houses. 
By  breakfasi-time  our  eyes  were  painfully  strained,  as  only  one  could 
have  the  g-lass  at  a  time,  and  I  did  not  like  to  snatch  it  from  those 
who  were  enjoying  tfie  pleasure  of  recognising  familiar  objects; 
tracing  the  first  features  of  home.  I  was  taken  by  surprise  by  my 
own  emotions.  All  that  I  had  heard  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  of  the 
old  colonial  days,  of  the  great  men  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  the 
busy,  prosperous  succeeding  days,  stirred  up  my  mind  while  I 
looked  upon  the  sunny  reach  of  land  on  the  horizon.  All  the 
morning  1  sat  dreaming,  interrupted  now  and  then  by  the  smiling 
but  tearlul  young  mother,  who  expected  tidings  of  her  child  before 
the  day  was  over ;  or  by  others,  who  had  less  cause  lor  being 
deeply  moved,  who  came  to  describe  to  me  the  pleasures  of  Long 
Branch  (tiie  bathing-place  in  view),  or  to  speculate  on  how  long 
this  tedious  calm  would  last.  All  the  morning  I  sat  on  the  rail,  or 
played  sisier  Anne  to  the  ladies  below,  when  once  the  wind  had 
freshened,  and  we  glided  slowly  along  towards  Sandy  Hook.  "  Now 
I  see  a  lar^e  white  house."  "  Now  I  see  Neversink.  Come  up  and 
see  Neversink  !"  "  Now  I  see  a  flock  of  sheep  on  the  side  of  a  hill ; 
and  now  a  fisherman  standing  beside  his  boat,"  and  so  (i^rth. 

What  were  the  ladies  below  for?  they  were  dressing  for  the 
shore.  The  gentlemen,  too,  vanished  from  the  deck,  one  by  one, 
and  reappeared  in  glossy  hats,  coats  with  the  creases  of  the  port- 
manteau upon  them,  and  the  first  reslly  black  shoes  and  boots  we 
had  seen  for  weeks.  The  quizzing  which  was  properly  due  to  the 
discarded  sea-garments  was  noiv  bestowed  on  this  spruce  costume  ; 
and  every  gentleman  had  to  encounter  a  laugh  as  he  issued  from 
the  companion- way.  We  agreed  to  snatch  our  meals  as  we  pleased 
this  day.  No  one  was  to  remain  at  table  longer  than  he  liked. 
Everything  looked  joyous.  Tlie  passengers  were  in  the  most 
amiable  mood  :  we  were  in  sight  of  a  score  of  ships  crossing  the 
bar  at  Sandy  Hook;  the  last  company  of  porpoises  was  sporting 
alongside,  and  shoals  of  glittering  white  fish  rippled  the  water. 
The  captain  was  fidgety,  however.  Those  vessels  crossing  the 
bar  mi^ht  be  rival  packet-ships,  and  no  pilot  was   yet  to  be  seen. 

"  Here  he  is  !"  cried  a  dozen  voices  at  onci-' ;  and  an  elegant 
little  affair  of  a  lioat  was  seen  approaching.  A  curious-looking  old 
gentleman  swung  himself  up,  and  seemed  likely  to  be  torn  in  pieces 
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by  the  ravenous  inquiries  for  news.  He  thrust  an  armful  of  news- 
papers among  us,  and  beckoned  the  captain  to  the  stern,  where 
the  two  remained  in  a  grave  consultation  for  a  few  minutes,  when 
the  captain  Cidled  one  of  the  lady  passengers  aside  to  ask  her^a 
question.  What  the  pilot  wanted  to  know  was,  whether  George 
Thomson,  the  abolition  missionary,  was  on  board.  He  was  to 
have  been,  but  was  not.  The  pilot  declared  that  this  was  well,  as 
he  cou:d  not  have  been  landed  without  the  certainty  of  being  de- 
stroyed within  a  week,the  abolition  riots  in  New  York  having  taken 
place  just  belbre.  What  the  captain  wanted  to  learn  ol  the  lady 
passenger  was,  what  my  o[)inions  on  slavery  were,  in  order  to  know 
whether  he  might  safely  land  me.  J"  he  told  him  that  I  was  an  ab- 
olitionist in  principle;  but  that  she  believed  I  went  to  America  to 
learn  and  not  to  teach.  So  the  good  captain  nodded,  and  said  nothing 
to  me  on  the  subject. 

Next  arrived  a  boat  from  the  newspaper  office  of  the  Courierand. 
Enquirer,  whose  agent  would  not  hear  of  dinner  or  any  other  delay, 
but  shouldered  his  bag  of  new.^',  got  tlie  listofour  names,  and  was 
off.  The  American  passengers,  a  I  by  this  time  good  friends  of  mine, 
came  to  show  me,  with  much  mirth,  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers 
the  pilot  had  brought,  exhorting  their  readers  not  to  chew  tobacco 
or  praise  themselves  in  my  presence,  under  penalty  of  being  reported 
ofiu  London  for  these  national  foibles. 

Alter  dinner  we  were  off  Sandy  Hook,  and  the  hills  of  New- 
Jersey,  Long  Island,  and  Staten  Island  were  growing  purple  in  the 
cloudy  sunset,  when  a  smal  shabby  steamboat  was  seen  emerging 
from  the  Narrows.  Oh,  the  speculations  and  breathless  suspense 
as  to  whether  sbe  was  coming  to  us  !  In  a  lew  minutes  there  remain- 
ed no  further  doubt.  Then  there  was  a  rush  to  the  side,  and  one 
of  the  young  ladies  saw  through  her  tears  her  two  brothers,  and 
other  passengers  other  relations  showing  themselves  on  the  bows 
of  the  steamer.  They  presently  boarded  us,  we  strangers  having 
all  retired  to  the  otherside.  1  neverliked  introductions  better  than 
those  which  followed.  With  broad  smiles  my  passenger  friends 
came  up,  saying,  "  I  have  the  great  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you 
my  brother.''  "  I  am  sure  you  will  bi.>  glad  to  liear  that  my  family 
are  all  well."  These  are  occasions  when  Sympathy  is  very  sweet, 
and  when  it  is  always  ready. 

Then  was  heard  the  captain's  loudest  voice,  crying,  "  All  who 
wish  to  go  up  to  the  city  to-night  get  ready  directly."  We  had  all 
previovsly  agreed  how  much  better  it  was  that  we  should  spend 
this  ni^ht  on  board,  as  the  harbour  would  be  seen  to  much  more 
advantage  by  the  morning  light  ;  but  we  forgot  all  this  in  a  moment, 
and  nobody  dreamed  of  being  left  behind.  Our  little  bundles  were 
made  up  in  a  trice,  and  we  left  our  ship.  The  crew  and  steerage 
passengers  assembled  on  deck,  and  gave  us  three  parting  cheers, 
which  might  be  heard  all  over  the  harbour.  Our  gentlemen 
returned  them,  and  our  hearts  yearned  towards  our  beautiful  ship, 
as  she  sat  dark  upon  the  evening  waters,  with  all  her  sails  majesti- 
cally spread.  "  Does  she  not  look  well  now  .'"'  "  Does  she  not  show 
herself^  beautifully  now?"  exclaimed  one  and  another,  in  the 
hearing  of  the  gratified  captain. 

The  light  was  failing  as  we  entered  the  Narrows.  The  captain 
and  several  other  friends  pointed  out  to  me  every  headland,  bay,  and 
fortification  as  we  passed.    We  were  detained  a  long  while  at  the 
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quarantine  ground.  The  doctor  was  three  miles  off,  and  nearly  an 
hour  elapsed  before  the  great  news  reached  him  that  we  were  all 
quite  well,  and  we  were  therefore  allowed  to  proceed-  It  now 
rained  heavily,  and  we  were  obliged  to  crowd  inio  the  small  cabin 
of  the  poorest  steamer  in  the  biy.  There,  by  the  light  of  one  dim 
and  dirty  lamp,  was  the  question  first  asked  me,  in  joke,  which  has 
since  been  repeated  in  so  many  moods  "  How  do  you  like  America  ?" 
The  weather  cleared  up  in  another  hall  hour.  We  stood  in  the 
dark  on  the  wet  deck,  watching  the  yellow  lights  and  shadowy 
buildings  of  the  shore  we  were  rapidly  nearing,  till  we  felt  the 
expected  shock,  and  jumped  upon  the  wharf  amid  the  warm 
welcomes  ol  many  friends,  who,  in  theirown  joy  at  alighting  on  their 
native  shore,  did  not  forget  to  make  it  at  once  a  home  to  us 
strangers. 

This  was  at  eight  in  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  September,  1834, 
after  a  long  but  agreeable  voyage  of  forty-two  days. 
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"Navigia,  atque  agri  culturas,  mcenia,  leges 
Arnia,  vias,  vesteis,  et  caetera  «le  genere  horum 
Praemia,  delicias  quoque  vitse  funditus  omneis, 
Carmina,  picturas,  ac  daedala  signa,  politus 
Usus,  et  impigrae  simul  experientia  mentis, 
PauUatim  docuit  pedetenlim  progiedienteis." 

Lucretius^  lib.  v. 

The  moment  of  first  landing  in  a  foreign  city  is  commonly  spoken 
of  as  a  perfect  realization  of  forloreness.  My  entrance  upon  Ame- 
rican life  was  anything  hut  this.  The  spirits  of  my  companions 
and  myself  were  in  a  liolydny  dance  while  we  were  receiving  our 
first  impressions;  and  New  York  always  afterward  bore  an  air  of 
gayety  to  me  from  the  association  of  the  early  pleasures  of  foreign 
travel. 

Apartments  had  been  secured  for  us  at  a  boarding-house  in 
Broadway,  and  a  hsckney-coach  was  in  wailing  at  the  wharf  The 
moonlight  was  flickering  throuiih  the  trees  of  the  Battery,  the  in- 
sects were  buzzingall  about  us,  the  catytlids  were  grinding,  and  all 
the  sounds,  except  human  voices,  were  quite  unlike  all  we  had 
heard  for  six  weeks.  One  of  my  companions  took  the  sound  of 
the  catydid  for  a  noise  in  her  head  for  many  hours  after  coming 
into  their  neighiiOrhood.  As  we  rattled  over  the  stones,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  street  we  were  in  was  Broadway;  the  lower 
and  narrower  end,  however;  hut  nothing  that  I  saw,  alter  all  I  had 
heard,  and  the  panorama  of  New-York  that  I  had  visited  in  Lon- 
don, disappointed  me  so  much  as  Broadway.  Its  length  is  remark- 
able, but  neiiher  its  width  nor  the  style  of  its  houses.  The  trees 
with  which  it  is  lined  gave  it,  this  first  evening,  a  foreign  air. 

Our  hostess  at  the  boarding-house  shook  hands  with  us,  and  or- 
dered tea.  While  we  were  waiting  for  it,  and  within  ten  minutes 
after  I  had  crossed  the  first  American  threshold,  three  gentlemen 
introduced  themselves  to  me,  one  of  whom  was  the  melancholy 
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politician  whom  1  nave  mentioned  elsewhere*  as  having  forewarned 
me  of  tlie  total  overthrow  of  the  United  States'  institutions  which 
would  certainly  taiie  place  while  I  was  in  the  country.  This  gen- 
tleman afterward  became  a  dear  and  intimate  friend  ;  and  we  found 
that  politics  are,  perhaps,  tlie  only  subject  on  which  we  entertain 
irreconcilable  differences  of  opinion.  We  often  amused  ourselves 
with  recurring  to  this  our  first  meeting.  This  gentleman  afforded 
me  an  early  specimen  of  the  humour  which  1  think  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  Americans.  In  the  few  minutes  during  which 
we  were  waiting  for  tea,  he  dropped  some  drolleries  so  new  to  me, 
and  so  intense,  that  I  was  perplexed  what  to  do  with  my  laughter. 

While  we  were  at  tea  a  few  gentlemen  dropped  in,  and  read  the 
newspapers  at  the  long  table  at  which  we  were  seated.  One  fixed 
my  attention  at  once.  He  had  the  carriage  of  a  soldier,  with  an 
uncommonly  fine  countenance,  bearing  a  general  resemblance  to 
the  great  men  of  the  Revolution  with  whose  portraits  the  English 
are  most  lamiliar.  I  think  it  is  not  a  mere  fancy  that  there  is  an 
air  common  to  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison.  This  gen- 
tleman reminded  me  of  them  all ;  and  the  quietness  with  which  he 
made  his  remarks,  and  his  evident  high  breeding,  piqued  the  curi- 
osity of  a  stranger.  He  was  General  Mason,  the  lather  of  the 
young  governor  of  Michigan,  and  the  most  eminent  citizen  of  De- 
troit. From  time  to  time  in  my  travels,  1  met  various  members  of 
his  family,  whose  kindness  always  made  me  thankliil  that  accident 
had  placed  me  in  the  same  house  with  them  at  the  outset. 

In  our  rooms  we  found  beds  with  four  posts,  looking  as  if  meant 
to  hang  gowns  and  bonnets  upon  ;  f"or  there  was  no  tester.  The 
washstand  was  without  tun: bier,  glass,  soap,  or  brush-tray.  The 
candlestick  had  no  snuffers.  There  was,  however,  the  luxury, 
sufficient  for  the  occasion,  that  every  article  of  furniture  stood  still 
in  its  place,  and  that  the  apartment  itselfdid  not  rock  up  and  down. 
The  first  few  days  after  a  voyage  go  far  towards  making  one  be- 
lieve that  some  things  have  a  quality  of  stability,  however  one  may 
be  metaphysically  convinced  that  the  sea  affords  a  far  truer  fiitit  of 
the  incessant  flux  and  change  which  are  the  law  of  the  universe.  If 
I  had  rejoiced  in  the  emblem  at  sea,  I  now  enjoyed  the  deception 
on  land. 

At  five  in  the  morning  I  threw  up  my  sa?h  to  see  what  I  could 
see.  I  cannot  conceive  what  travellers  mean  by  saying  that  there 
is  little  that  is  foreign  in  the  aspect  of  New  York.  I  beheld  nothing 
at  this  moment  that  I  could  have  seen  at  home,  except  the  sky  and 
the  grass  of  tfie  courtyard.  The  houses  were  all  neatly  and  brightly 
painted,  had  green  outside  blinds  to  every  window,  and  an  appara- 
tus for  drying  linen  on  the  roof  A  young  lady  in  black  silk,  with 
her  hair  neatly  dressed,  was  mopping  the  steps  of  one  house,  and  a 
similar  young  lady  was  dusting  the  parlor  of  another.  A  large 
locust-tree  grew  in  the  middle  of  the  courtyard  of  the  house  1  was 
in,  and  under  it  was  a  truly  American  woodpile.  Two  negroes 
were  at  the  pump,  and  a  third  was  carrying  muskmellons. 

When  the  breakfast-beil  rang  the  long  and  cross  tables  in  the 
eating-room  were  filled  in  five  minutes.  The  cross  table,  at  which 
our  hostess  presided,  was  occupied  by  General  Mason's  fiimily,  a 
party  of  Spaniards,  and  ourselves.  The  long  one  was  filled  up  with 

*  Society  in  America,  vol.  i.,  p.  10. 
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families  returning  southward  from  the  springs;  married  persons 
without  children,  who  preferred  boarding  to  housekeeping ;  and 
single  gentlemen,  chiefly  merchants.  I  found  this  mode  of  living 
rather  lormidable  the  first  day  ;  and  not  all  the  good  manners  that 
I  saw  at  public  tables  t-ver  reconciled  me  to  it. 

From  a  trunk  belonging  to  a  lady  of  our  party  having  been  put  on 
board  a  wrong  ship,  we  liad  some  immediate  shopping'io  do,  and  to 
find  a  mautuamaker.  We  suspected  we  should  soon  be  detained 
at  home  by  callers,  and  tlierelore  determined  to  transact  our  busi- 
ness at  once,  though  our  luggage  had  not  arrived  from  the  custom 
house,  and  we  were  not  "dressed  for  Broadway,"  as  the  phrase  is. 

In  the  strteis  I  was  in  danger  of  being  ruii  down  by  tlie  fire-en- 
gines, so  busy  were  my  eyes  with  the  novelties  about  me.  These 
lire-engines  run  along  the  side  pavement,  stopping  for  nobody; 
and  I  scarcely  ever  walked  out  in  New- York  without  seeing  one  or 
more  out  on  business,  or  for  an  airing.  The  novelties  v.'hich 
amused  me  were  the  spruce  appearance  of  all  the  people  ;  the  per- 
vading neatness  and  briglitness,  and  the  business-like  air  of  the 
children.  Tlie  carmen  were  all  well  dressed,  and  even  tVv^o  poor 
boys  who  were  selling  matches  had  clean  shirt-collars  and  whole 
coats,  though  they  w'ere  barefooted.  The  stocks  of  goods  seemed 
large  and  handsome,  and  we  were  less  struck  with  the  indifference 
of  manner  conuDonly  ascribed  to  American  store-keepers  than 
frequently  afterward.  1'he  most  unpleasant  circumstance  was  the 
appearance  and  manner  ol  the  ladies  whom  we  saw  in  the  streets 
and  stores.  It  was  now  the  end  of  a  very  hot  summer,  and  every 
lady  wc  met  looked  as  if  she  were  emerging  from  the  yellow  fever; 
and  the  languid  and  unsteady  step  betokened  the  reverse  of  health. 

The  heat  was  somewhat  oppressive.  We  were  in  the  warm 
dresses  we  had  put  on  while  yet  at  sea,  as  our  trunks  had  not  made 
their  appearance.  Trains  of  callers  came  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening  ;  n)cmbers  of  Congress,  candidates  lor  state  offices, 
fellow-passengers  and  their  friends,  and  other  friends  of  our  friends; 
and  still  we  were  not  "dressed  for  Broadwaj^"  In  the  evening 
the  luggage  of  my  companions  was  brought  up  but  not  mine. 
Special  orders  had  been  issued  from  the  custom-house  that  my  bag- 
gage should  pass  without  examination  ;  and  it  was  theref{)re  at  this 
moment  on  board  ship.  To-night  it  was  loo  late;  next  morning  it 
was  Sunday,  and  everything  in  the  hold  was  under  lock  and  key, 
and  unattainable  till  Monday.  There  seemed  no  hope  of  my  getting 
out  all  day,  and  I  was  really  vexed.  I  wanted  to  see  the  churches, 
and  hear  the  preaching,  arid  be  doing  what  others  were  doing;  but 
the  heat  was  plainly  too  great  to  be  encountered  in  any  gown  buta 
muslin  one.  A  lady  boarding  in  the  house  happened  to  hear  of  the 
case,  and  sent  her  servant  to  say  that  she  believed  her  dresses 
would  fit  me,  and  tfiat  she  should  be  happy  to  supply  me  with  a 
gown  and  bonnet  till  my  trunks  sbouKl  arrive.  I  accepted  her  kind 
offer  without  any  scruple,  feeling  that  a  service  like  this  was  just 
what  I  should  wish  to  render  to  any  lady  under  the  same  circum- 
stances; so  I  went  to  church  equipped  in  a  morning- gown  and 
second-best  bonnet  of  this  neighbourly  lady's, 

The  church  that  we  went  to  was  the  Unitarian  church  in  Cham- 
her  street.  Its  regular  pastor  was  absent,  and  a  professional  brother«i«^ 
from  Philadelphia  preached.    We  were  most  deeply  impressed  by^^    . 
the  devotional  part  of  his  service,  delivered  in  a  voice  which  I  have  fiMJ- 
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certainly  never  heard  equalled  for  music  and  volume.  His  discourse 
moved  us  no  less.  We  looked  at  one  another  in  much  delight.  I 
warned  my  companion  not  to  be  too  certain  that  this  preachrtig- 
was  all  we  then  lelt  it  to  be  ;  we  had  been  six  Sundays  at  sea,  and 
some  of  the.  impression  might  be  owing  to  this  being  the  renewal 
of  the  privilege  of  social  worship  in  a  church.  I  heard  much  of  the 
same  preaching  afterward,  however;  and  I  am  now  of  the  same 
opinion  that  I  was  this  first  day  ;  that  it  is  the  most  true,  simple,  and 
solemn  that  I  ever  listened  to.  The  moment  tlie  service  was  over 
the  minister  came  down  from  the  pulpit,  addressed  me  as  an  old 
friend,  and  requested  me  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  his  house 
when  I  should  visit  Philadelphia.  Under  the  emotions  of  the  hour 
it  was  impossible  to  help  giving  a  glad  assent ;  and  in  his  house  I 
afterward  enjoyed  many  weeks  of  an  intercourse  as  intimate  as  can 
ever  exist  between  members  of  the  same  family.  We  kept  up  the 
most  rapid  and  copious  correspondence  the  whole  time  I  was  in 
America,  and  he  and  his  wife  were  my  American  brother  and  sister, 
the  depositaries  ol"all  those  "  impressions"  on  the  mind  of  a  stranger 
about  which  American  society  is  so  anxious. 

General  Mason  introduced  me  to  Governor  Cass,  then  secretary- 
at-war,  now  ambassador  at  Paris.  Governor  Cass  is  a  shrewd, 
hard  looking  man,  the  very  concentration  of  American  caution. 
He  is  an  accomplished  and  an  honest  man  ;  but  bis  dread  of  com- 
mitting himself  renders  both  his  solid  and  ornamental  good  qualities 
of  less  value  lo  society  than  they  should  he.  'i  he  slate  ol  Michi- 
gan, wMiich  is  under  ^reat  obligatl(»ns  lo  him,  is  proud  of  her 
citizen  :  and  it  is  agreed,  I  believe,  on  all  hands,  that  his  appoint- 
ment is  more  satisfactory  and  honourable  to  his  country  than  that 
of  many  who  have  been  sent  as  ministers  to  foreign  courts. 

I  feel  some  doubt  about  giving  any  account  ol  the  public  men  of 
the  United  States  ;  I  do  not  mean  scruplesofconsciei.ee;  f()r  when 
a  man  comes  forward  in  political  or  other  kind  of  public  life,  he 
makes  a  present  of  himself  to  society  at  large,  and  fiis  person, 
mind,  and  manners  become  a  legitimate  subject  of  observation  and 
remark.  My  doubts  arise  from  the  want  of  interest  in  the  English 
about  the  great  men  ol  America  ;  a  wani  of  interest  which  arises 
from  no  fault  in  either  party,  I  believe,  but  from  ihe  baseness  of  the 
newspapers,  whose  revilings  of  all  persons  in  turn  who  fill  a  public 
station  are  so  disgusting  as  to  discourage  curiosity,  and  set  all 
friendly  interest  at  defiance.  The  names  of  the  English  political 
leaders  of  the  day  are  almost  as  familiar  in  th.^  mouths  of  Americans 
as  of  natives,  while  people  in  London  are  asking  who  Mr.  Clay  is, 
and  what  part  of  the  Union  Mr.  Calhoun  comes  from.  The  deeds 
of  Mr.  Clay  and  the  aspirations  of  JNJr.  Calhoun  would  be  at  least 
as  interesting  in  London  as  the  proceedings  of  French  and  German 
statesmen,  if  thay  could  be  fairly  placed  under  observation  ;  but 
every  man  of  feeling  and  taste  recoils  Irom  wading  through  such  a 
slough  of  rancour,  folly,  and  falsehood  as  the  American  newspapers 
present  as  the  only  medium  through  which  the  ©bject  is  lo  be 
attained. 

Mr.  Gallatin's  name  is,  however,  everywhere  known  and  wel- 
come, Mr.  Gallatin  did  me  the  honour  of  calling  on  me  in  New- 
**,  York,  having  heard  that  I  desired  to  learn  the  precise  grounds  of 
^  the  quarrel  which  was  agitating  the  country  about  the  bank.  I 
was  delighted  to  listen  to  his  full  and  luminous  report  of  the  ques- 
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tion,  and  of  many  other  matters,  on  which  he  spoke  with  a  freedom^ 
and  courtesy  which  would  go  lar  towards  making  the  current  of 
human  atiairs  run  smooth,  ifthey  were  but  general.  He  told  me 
something  o(  the  early  part  of  his  career,  vvhicii  began  in  1787 ;_ 
described  his  three  visits  to  England,  and  sketched  the  character  of 
the  reigns  of  our  last  two  kings,  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  President 
Jackson.  He  entered  upon  the  philosophy  of  the  presidentship; 
exhibited  the  spirit  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  United  States, 
the  north,  south,  and  tvest;  explained  the  principles  on  which  the 
letting  of  land  proceeds  ;  described  the  Germans  and  other  agricul- 
tural population  of  the  country,  and  showed  the  process  by  which 
the  arisiocr:jiic  class  rises  and  is  replenished  in  a  democratic 
republic.  While  he  was  talking  I  lelt  as  if  he  was  furnishing  me 
with  new  powers  of  observation  ;  and  when  he  was  gone  I  hastened 
to  secure  what  he  had  told  me,  lest  its  novelty  and  abundance 
should  deceive  my  memory.  I  believe  Mr.  Gallatin  \yas  at  this 
time  seventy-two;  but  he  did  not  appear  so  old.  ^  He  is  tall,  and 
looks  dignifiedl  and  courteous.  He  is  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and 
speaks  with  a  very  slight  foreign  accent,  but  with  a  flow  and  live- 
liness which  are  dcliirhtful. 

I  was  assured  at  the  outset  that  the  late  abolition  riots  in  New- 
York  were  the  work  of  tl  e  Irish  emigrants,  who  feared  the  increase^ 
of  a  free  black  population  as  likely  to  interfere  with  their  monopoly  of 
certain  kinds  of  labour.  This  I  afterward  found  to  be  untrue.  Some 
Irish  may  have  joined  in  "  the  row,"  but  the  mischief  originated  with 
natives.  It  is  remarkable  that  I  heard  no  more  of  abolition  for 
many  weeks  ;  I  think  not  till  1  was  about  leaving  Philadelphia. 

We  obtained  some  "  impressions"  of  the  environs  of  New-York 
to  add  to  those  we  had  of  the  city  itself,  by  going  to  spend  an  eve- 
ning at  Mr.  Kings  at  High  Wood,  two  miles  beyond  Hoboken,  on 
the  New- Jersey  fide  of  the  river.  The  frame  cottages,  with  their 
thatched  virandahs,  struck  me  as  very  pretty.  I  could  not  say 
much  for  the  beauty  of  the  corn,  whose  plants,  long  since  stripped 
of  their  cobs,  were  standing  yellow  and  dry,  and  last  hastening  to 
decay.  There  were  ridges  of  gray  rock,  interspersed  with  woods, 
whic  still  flourished  in  tiieir  summer  greenness.  Above  all  was  a 
sunset,  which,  if  seen  in  England,  would  persuade  the  nation  that 
the  end  of  the  world  was  come.  The  whole  arch  of  the  sky  ap- 
peared lined  with  conflagration.  It  seemed  strange  to  see  the 
wagon-driver  talking  with  his  bullocks  and  the  old  Dutch  dame 
spinning  in  the  stoop  as  quietly  as  if  that  scarlet  sky  had  been  of 
its  usual  summer  blue. 

I  was  shown  on  the  way  the  spot  where  Hamilton  received  his 
death-wound  from  Colonel  Burr.  It  was  once  made  a  qualification 
for  office  that  the  candidate  should  never  have  lought  a  duel. 
Duelling  is  an  institution  not  to  be  reached  by  such  a  provision  as 
this.  No  oian  under  provocation  to  fight  would  refrain  from  fear 
of  disqualifying  himself  for  office  hereafter;  and  the  operation  of 
the  restriction  was  accordingly  found  to  be  this  ;  that  duels  were 
as  frequent  as  ever,  and  that  desirable  candidates  were  excluded. 
The  provision  was  got  rid  of  on  the  plea  that  promissory  oaths 
are  bad  in  principle.  The  cure  of  duelling,  as  of  every  other 
encroachment  of  passion  and  selfishness  on  such  higher  principles 
as,  being  passive,  cannot  be  imbodied  in  acts,  must  be  the  natural 
result  of   the   improved  moral  condition  of  the   individual  or  •'' 
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society.  No  one  believes  that  the  legal  penalties  of  duelling  have 
had  niuch  etlect  in  stopping  the  practice  ;  and  it  is  an  injury  to 
society  to  choose  out  ol'  the  ample  range  of  penalties,  disqualifica- 
tion for  social  duty  as  one. 

The  view  Irom  Mr.  King's  garden  at  High  Wood  is  beautiful. 
From  one  opening  a  reach  ol  twelve  miles  ot  the  Hudson  is  com- 
manded, Iriim  the  Narrows  upward.  A  soft  red  light  was  resting 
on  the  waiers,  the  last  tinge  I'rom  the  late  flaming  sky.  The  dark 
sloops  moored  below  were  thus  rendered  visible,  while  the  twilight 
shrouded  the  rocks.  Op[)osile  there  was  a  flare  in  the  woods  I'rom 
a  glasshouse  ;  and  the  lights  ol  the  city  twinkled  alar  off',  reflected 
in  the  w;:lers. 

One  ol  the  first  impressions  of  a  foreigner  in  New- York  is  of  the 
extreme  insolence  and  vulgarity  of  certain  young:  Englishmen, 
who  thus  make  themselves  very  conspicuous.  Well-mannered 
Englishmen  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  natives,  and  thus 
escape  observaiion  ;  while  every  commercial  traveller  who  sneers 
at  republicanism  ail  day  long,  and  every  impertinent  boy,  leaving 
home  I'ov  ilie  first  lime,  with  no  understanding  or  sympathy  for 
anything  but  what  he  has  been  accustomed  to  see  at  home,  obtrudes 
himsell  upon  the  notice,  and  challenges  the  congeniality  of  such 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  as  he  can  contrive  to  put  himself 
in  the  way  ol.  i  was  annoyed  this  evening,  on  my  return  home, 
by  a  very  coujplete  specimen  of  the  last  mentioned  order  ol  tra- 
vellers. 

Need  I  say,  after  thus  detailing  the  little  incidents  which  followed 
my  landing  in  America,  that  my  first  impressions  of  the  country 
were  highly  agreeable .'' 
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"Oh,  there  is  not  lost 
One  of  earth's  charms  :  upon  her  bosom  yet, 
After  the  flight  of  untold  centuries, 
1'he  fieshness  of  her  far  beginning  lies, 
And  yet  shall  lie." 

Bryakt. 

I  WENT  three  times  up  the  Hudson  ;  and,  if  I  lived  at  New- York, ' 
should  be  tempted  to  ascend  it  three  times  a  week  during  the  sum- 
mer. _  Yet  the  greater  number  ol  ladies  on  hoard  the  steamboat 
remained  in  the  close  cabin  among  the  crying  babies,  even  while 
rve  were  passing  the  finest  scenery  of  the  river.  They  do  not 
*hare  the  taste  of  a  gentleman  who,  when  I  was  there,  actually 
aiade  the  steamboat  his  place  of  abode  during  the  entire  summer 
-eason,  sleeping  on  board  at  Albany  and  New-York  on  alternate 
nights,  and  gazing  at  the  shores  all  the  day  long  with  apparently 
undiminishing  delight. 

The  first  time  we  went  up  the  early  part  of  the  morning  was 
^oSSYi  and  the  mist  hung  about  the  ridge  of  the  Palisades,  the  rocky 
western  barrier  of  the  river.  There  were  cottages  perched  here 
and  there,  and  trees  were  sprinkled  in  the  crevices,  and  a  little 
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yelfow  strand,  just  wide  enough  for  the  fishernnan  and  his  boat, 
now  and  then  intervened  between  the  waters  and  tlie  perpendicular 
rock,  in  the  shiulowy  recesses  of  the  shore  were  sloops  moored. 
Seagulls  dipped  iheir  wings  in  the  gleams  ol'  the  river,  ana  the 
solitary  fishhawk  saileci  slowly  over  thi  woods.  1  saw  on  the 
eastern  bank  a  wide  flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  tiuf,  leading  to  an 
opening  in  the  trees,  at  the  end  of  which  stood  a  while  house, 
apparently  in  deep  retirement.  Farther  on  the  river  widened  into 
the  Tappan  Sea,  and  then  the  hills  rose  hightT  behind  the  banks, 
and  wandering  gleams  lighted  up  a  mountain  region  here  and  there. 
The  captain  admitted  us,  as  strangers  (of  course  without  any  hint 
from  us),  into  the  wheel-room,  which  was  shady,  breezy,  roomy,  and 
commanding  the  entire  view.  Hence  we  were  shown  Mr.  Irving's 
coUag-e,  the  spot  where  Andre  wi.s  captured,  and  the  other  inter- 
esting points  of  the  scenery.  Then  the  b.inks  seemed  to  close,  and 
it  was  matter  lor  conjecture  where  the  outlet  was.  The  waters 
were  hemmed  in  by  abrupt  and  dark  mountains,  but  the  channel 
was  still  broad  and  stnooib  enough  I'or  all  the  steamboats  in  the 
republic  to  ride  in  salety.  Ridges  of  rock  plunged  into  the  waters, 
garnished  with  trees  which  seemed  to  grow  without  soil  ;  above 
them  were  patches  ol  cultivation  on  the  mountain  sides,  and  slopes 
of  cleared  land,  with  white  houses  upon  them.  Doves  flitted  among 
the  nearest  trees,  and  gay  rowboats  darted  from  point  to  point  Irom 
one  island  to  another. 

West  Point,  beautiful  as  it  is,  was  always  visible  too  soon.  Yet 
to  leave  the  boat  was  the  only  w-^y  to  remain  in  sight  of  the  High- 
lands; and  the  charms  of  the  place  itself  are  scarcely  to  be  surpas- 
sed. The  hotel  is  always  lull  of  good  company  in  the  season.  Mr. 
Cozens  keeps  a  table  l()r  the  officers,  and  is  permitted  to  add  as 
jnany  guests  as  his  house  will  hold  ;  but,  under  such  circumstances, 
he  takes  pains  to  admit  only  such  as  are  fit  company  lor  his  per- 
manent boarders.  The  views  from  the  hotel  are  so  hue,  and  there 
is  such  a  provision  of  comfort  and  entertainment,  that  there  would 
be  no  hardship  in  sitting  within  doors  for  a  week  ;  but  we  made 
the  best  use  we  could  of  our  opportunities,  and  saw  and  achieved 
everything  pertaining  to  the  place,  except  mounting  the  Crow's 
Nest;  an  expedition  which  the  heat  of  the  weather  prevented  our 
undertaking. 

In  some  solitary  spots  of  this  sett  len^.ent  the  stranger  cannot  help 
meditating  on  the  vast  materials  of  human  happiness  which  are 
placed  at  the  dis.'osal  of  the  real  administrators  ol  this  irreat  country. 
How  great  is  the  apparatus  to  be  yet  put  to  use  !  llere,  where 
life  is  swarming  all  around,  how  few  are  the  habitations  of  men! 
Here  are  woods  climbing  above  woods  to  the  clouds  and  stretching 
to  the  horizon,  in  which  myriads  of  creatures  are  chirping,  hunmiing, 
and  si)orting;  clefts  whence  the  waters  gush  out;  green  slopes" 
ready  for  the  plough  and  the  sickle  ;  flat  meadows  with  a  few 
haycocks  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  as  yet  untouched. 
Grasshoppers  spring  at  every  step  one  lakes  in  the  rich  grass,  and 
many  a  blue  dra£ron-fly  balances  itself  on  the  tips  of  the  strongest 
blades;  butterflies,  green,  black,  white,  and  yellow,  dazzle  the  eye 
that  would  follow  them  ;  yet  how  few  men  are  near !  A  gay  group 
on  the  steps  of  the  hotel,  a  compary  ol  cadets  parading  on  the 
green,  the  ferryman  and  his  fare,  and  the  owners  of  this,  and  that, 
and  the  other  house  perched  upon  the  pinnacles  of  the  hills ;  these 
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are  all  as  yet  visible  in  a  region  which  will  herealter  be  filled  witfii 
speech  and  busy  with  thought. 

On  the  steep  above  the  landing-place  I  was  introduced  to  Mr« 
Irving',  with  whom  I  had  a  few  minutes'  conversation  before  he 
stepped  into  the  ferryboat  which  was  to  take  him  over  to  the  foundry 
to  dinner.  Many  other  persons  with  whom  I  was  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  were  at  the  lioteL  JMr.  and 
Mrs.  Morris  were  our  guides  to  Fort  Putman  after  dinner  ;  walkers 
as  active  and  resolute  as  ourselves.  The  beauty  from  this  elevated 
platform  is  really  oppressive  to  the  sense.  One  is  glad  to  divert 
one's  attention  from  its  awful  radiance  by  walking  in  precipitous 
places,  by  visiting  the  cell  in  which  it  is  said,  but  doubtfully,  that 
Andre  was  confined,  or  even  by  meditating  on  the  lot  of  the  solitary 
cow  that  has  the  honour  of  grazing  in  the  midst  of  the  only  ruins 
that  adorn  American  scenery. 

A  lady  in  the  hotel  oflered  to  meet  me  on  the  housetop  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  see  the  sun  rise.  I  looked  out  at  three  ; 
there  was  a  solitary  light  twinkling  in  the  academy,  and  a  faint 
gleam  out  of  a  cloudy  sky  upon  the  river.  At  five  the  sky  was  so 
thickly  overspread  with  clouds  that  the  expedition  to  the  housetop 
had  to  be  abandoned.  The  morning  afterward  cleared,  and  I  went 
alone  down  to  Kosciusko's  Garden.  I  loved  this  retreat  at  an  hour 
when  I  vi^as  likely  to  have  it  to  myself.  It  is  a  nook  scooped,  as  it 
■were,  out  of  the  rocky  bank  of  the  river,  and  reached  by  descend- 
ing several  flights  ol  steps  from  the  platform  behind  the  hotel  and 
academy.  Besides  the  piled  rocks  and  the  vegetation  with  which 
they  are  clothed,  there  is  nothing  but  a  clear  spring,  which  wells 
up  in  a  stone  basin  inscribed  with  the  hero's  name.  This  was  his 
favourite  retreat ;  and  here  he  sat  lor  mamy  hours  in  a  day  with 
his  book  and  hi">  thoughts.  After  fancying  for  some  tin";e  that  I  was 
alone,  and  playing  with  the  fountain  and  the  leaves  of  the  red  beech 
and  the  maple,  now  turning  intt)  its  autumnal  scarlet,  I  found,  on 
looking  up,  that  one  o(  the  cadets  was  stretched  at  length  on  a 
high  projection  of  rock,  and  that  another  was  coming  down  the 
steps.  The  latter  accosted  me,  offering  to  point  out  to  me  the 
objects  of  interest  about  the  place.  We  had  a  long  conversation 
about  his  academical  life. 

The'students  apply  themselves  to  mathematics  during  the  first  and 
second  years  ;  during  the  third,  to  mathematics,  chymistry,  and 
natural  phylosophy  ;  and  during  the  fourth,  engineering.  There 
is  less  literary  pursuit  than  they  or  their  friends  would  like  ;  but 
they  have  not  time  for  everything.  Their  work  is  from  seven  in 
the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  exception  of  two 
hours  for  meals.  Then  come  drill  and  recreation,  and  then  the 
evening  parade.  During  six  weeks  (I  think)  of  the  summer  they 
camp  out,  which  some  of  the  youths  enjoy,  v;hile  others  like  it  so 
much  less  than  living  under  a  roof,  that  they  take  this  time  to  be 
absent  on  furlough.  The  friends  of  others  come  to  see  them  while 
the  pretty  spectacle  of  a  camp  is  added  to  the  attractions  of  the 
place.  Every  care  is  used  that  the  proficiency  should  be  main- 
tained at  the  highest  point  that  it  can  be  made  to  reach.  The  classes 
consist  of  notless  than  one  hundred  and  forty,  of  whom  only  forty 
graduate.  Some  find  the  work  too  hard  ;  some  dislike  the  routine  ; 
others  are  postponed  ;  and  by  this  careful  weeding  out  tlie  choicesi 
are  kept  for  the  public  service.    This  process  may  go  some  way 
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towards  accounting  for  the  present  unpopularity  of  the  institution 
and  the  consequent  danger  ol  its  dijvvnfall.  The  number  of  dis- 
appointed youths,  whose  connexions  will  naturally  bear  a  grudge 
against  the  establishineni,  must  l)e  great.  There  is  a  belief  abroad 
that  its  principle  and  administration  are  boih  anti-republican;  and 
in  answer  to  an  irresistible  popular  demand,  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress has  been  enjra:?ed  in  mvesligating  both  tlie  phiU)Sopliy  and 
practice  of  this  national  military  academy  ;  for  some  time  previous 
to  wiiich  there  was  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  annual  appropriation 
for  its  support.  I  have  not  seen  the  report  of  this  committee,  but  I 
was  told  that  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  founded  is  very  unfa- 
vourable to  the  coniku'.t  of  the  establishment  in  a  political  point  of 
view.  The  agvantages  of  such  an  institution  in  securing  a  uni- 
formity of  military  coiulucl  in  case  of  war,  Irom  the  young  soldiers 
of  all  the  states  having  received  a  common  education  ;  in  afllbrding 
one  meeting  point  where  sectional  prejudice  may  be  cfissolyed  ;  and 
in  concentrating  the  attention  of  the  whole  union  upon  maintaining 
a  liigh  degree  ol  proficiency  in  science,  are  so  great,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  that  an  indignant  and  honest  cry  is  raised  against  those 
who  would  abolish  it  on  account  of  its  arislocralical  tendencies.  I 
rather  think  it  is  a  case  in  which  both  parties  are  more  than  com- 
monly right;  that  ii  is  an  insiitutijn  which  can  scarcely  be  dispensed 
with,  but  which  requires  to  be- watched  with  the  closest  jealousy, 
that  there  may  be  no_  abuse  of  palronaire,  and  no  such  combination 
as  could  lead  to  the  foundation  ol  a  military  aristocracy. 

I  saw  the  well  selected  library,  consisting  of  several  thousand 
volumes,  the  spacious  lecture-rooms  and  students'  apartments.  I 
often  wonder  whether  students  are  at  all  aware  ()f  the  wistful 
longing,  the  envy,  with  which  those  who  are  precluded  irom  aca- 
demical lile  view  the  arrangements  of  colleges.^  No  library  in  a 
private  house  conveys  any  idea  ol  the  power  ol' devotion  to  study 
which  is  srgi£ested  by  the  sight  ol  a  student's  apartment  in  a  col- 
lege. The  sight  of  the  snug  solitary  room,  the  bookshelves,  the 
single  desk  and  armchair,  tlie  larum,  and  even  the  flowerpot  or  two 
in  the  window,  and  the  p(»rlrait  ol  some  favourite  philosophical 
worthy;  these  things  send  a  thrill  of  envy  through  the  heart  of  the 
thoughtful  politician,  or  m;tn  of  business,  or  woman,  who  cannot 
command  such  facilities  l()r  study.  I  know  that  the  fillacy  of  attri- 
buting too  much  to  external  arrangements  enters  here  ;  that  many 
study  to  as  nmch  advantage  under  difficulties  as  any  academical 
member  in  his  retirement;  I  kt>ow,  loo,  that  the  student  shares 
the  human  weakness  ol  finding  evil  in  his  lot,  and  supposing  that 
he  should  be  belter  in  some  other  circumstances;  I  know  this  by  a 
revelation  once  made  to  me  by  a  college  student,  for  whose  facili- 
ties I  had  been  intensely  thankful,  a  revelation  of  his  deep  and  in- 
cessant troubh;  because  he  was  living  to  himsell,  selfishly  studying, 
and  obli£-ed  to  wait  four  or  five  years  before  he  could  bestir  himself 
for  his  race;  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  knowledge  that  the  common 
equality  of  pleasures  and  pains  subsists  here,  I  never  see  the  inte- 
rior of  a  college  without  longing  to  impress  upon  its  inmates  how 
envied  and  enviable  they  are.  It  is  difficult  to  remember  that  the 
stillness  of  the  cell  is  of  no  avail  without  the  intentness  of  the  mind, 
that  there  is  no  efficacious  solitude  in  the  deepest  retirementif  the 
spirit  is  roving  abroad  after  schemes  of  pleasure  or  ambition,  or 
even  of  piety  and  benevolence,  which  are  not  the  appointed  duty 
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of  the  time.  But  I  have  wandered  from  my  new  acquaintance  i^ 
Kosciusko's  Garden. 

I  was  surprised  to  ^earn"  the  extraordinary  hig-h  average  of 
health  the  place  can  boast  oil  The  young  men  enter  at  the 
age  of  from  fourteen  to  twenty,  stay  three  or  lour  years,  and  num- 
ber about  three  hundred  at  a  time.  The  mortaUty  in  the  seventeen 
years  preceding  my  visit  was  only  five.  1^'or  eight  years  before  the 
winter  of  1834  there  had  been  no  death.  Within  a  lew  months 
after,  the  superintendent's  wife,  a  servant,  and  a  cadet  died  ;  and 
this  was,  of  course,  considered  an  extraordinary  mortaliiy.  1  rather 
wondered  at  this  account,  for  the  young  men  look  anything  but 
robust,  and  the  use  of  tobacco  among  iheni  is  very  free  indeed-  It 
is  prohibited,  but  not  the  less  indulged  in  on  that  account,  nor  from 
the  absence  of  evil  example  in  their  superintendents.  My  new  ac- 
quaintance made  very  frank  confessions  on  this  subject.  He  told 
me  that  he  believed  the  free  use  of  tobacco  had  extensively  and 
irreparably  injured  his  health,  and  that  he  bitterly  mourned  his  first 
indulgence  in  it. 

"  Do  not  you  mean  to  leave  it  off?"  said  I. 

"  No." 

"  Do  you  thinlf  you  could  not  ?" 

"I  could;  but  it  would  take  three  weeks  to  cure  myself ;  and 
during  that  time  I  could  do  nothing;  and  I  cannot  aff()rd  that.  I 
could  not  learn  my  lessons  without  it,  and  the  loss  of  three  weekss 
would  injure  all  my  prospects  in  life." 

"  Hardly  so  fatally  as  ihe  ruin  of  your  health  I  should  think.  Is 
your  case  a  common  one  here?" 

"  Too  common.  But  I  assure  you  I  do  all  I  can  to  prevent  the 
bad  consequences  of  my  own  example.  I  warn  my  juniors,  as  they 
come  in,  very  seriously." 

"Do you  find  your  warnings  of  much  use?" 

"  I  am  afraid  not  much." 

"  They  have  the  usual  fate  of  mere  precept,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  afraid  so." 

The  manners  ol  the  cadets  are  excellent.  They  are  allowed  under 
restrictions,  to  mix  with  the  company  at  Mr.  Cozens's,  and  thus  to 
be  frequently  into  ladies'  society.  There  is  a  book  kept  at  the  hotels 
where  every  cadet  must,  at  each  visit,  enter  his  name  at  length, 
and  the  duration  of  his  slay. 

The  second  time  I  was  at  West  Point  v/as  during  the  camping- 
out  season.  The  artillery  drill  in  the  morning  was  very  noisy  and 
grand  to  the  ladies,  who  had  never  seen  any  thing  of  the  "  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  glorious  war."  Then  the  cadets  retired  to  their 
tents,  and  the  ladies  flitted  about  all  the  morning,  making  calls  on 
eacfi  other.  When  we  had  discharged  this  first  of  a  traveller's 
duties,  we  sauntered  to  the  cemetery.  Never  did  I  see  such  a  spot 
to  be  buried  in.  The  green  hill  projects  into  the  river  so  that  the 
monumental  pillar  erected  by  the  cadets  to  the  comrade  who  was 
killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun  in  1817  is  visible  from  two  long 
reaches.  One  other  accident  had  occurred  a  little  while  before;  a 
cadet  had  been  killed  by  a  comrade  in  fencing.  The  tombs  are  few, 
and  the  inscriptions  simple.  Broad,  spreading  trees  overshadow 
the  long  grass,  and  the  whole  is  so  hemmed  in,  so  intensely  quiet, 
that  no  sound  is  to  be  heard  but  the  plash  of  oars  from  below  and 
the  hum  of  insects  around,  except  when  the  evening  gun  boom* 
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ever  the  heights,  or  the  summer  storm  reverberates  among  the 
mountains. 

Such  a  storm  I  had  beheld  the  evening  before  from  the  piazza  of 
the  hotel.  I  stayed  from  the  parade  to  watch  it.  As  ilie  thick  veil  of 
rain  came  down,  tiie  mountains  seemed  to  retire,  growing  larger  as 
they  receded.  As  the  darkness  advanced,  the  scene  became 
strangely  compound.  A  Iriend  sat  with  me  in  the  piazza,  talking 
of  the  deepest  subjects  on  which  human  thought  can  speculate. 
Behind  us  were  tlie  open  windows  of  the  hotel,  where,  by  turning 
the  head,  we  might  see  the  dancing  going  on;  the  gallant  cadets 
and  their  pretty  partners,  while  all  the  black  servants  of  the  house 
ranged  their  laughing  laces  in  the  rear.  'l"he  music  o(  the  ballroom 
came  to  us  mingling  with  the  prolonged  bursts  of  thunder;  and 
other  and  grander  strains  rose  from  the  river,  where  two  large 
steamboats,  with  their  lights,  moved  like  constellations  on  the 
water,  conveying  a  regiment  Irom  Pennsylvania  which  was  visiting 
the  soldiery  of  New  York  State.  They  sent  up  rockets  into  the 
murky  sky,  and  poured  new  blasts  of  music  from  their  band  as  they 
passed  our  promontory.  Every  moment  the  lightning  burst;  now 
illuminating  the  interior  of  a  mass  of  clouds;  now  quivering  from 
end  to  end  of  heaven  ;  now  shedding  broad  livid  gleams,  which 
suddenly  revealed  a  solitary  figure  on  the  terrace,  a  sloop  on  the 
waters,  and  every  jutting  point  of  rock.  Still  the  dance  went  on 
till  the  hour  struck  which  abruptly  called  the  youths  away  from 
their  partners,  and  bade  them  hie  to  their  tenls. 

On  returning  iroin  the  cemetery  v^'e  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kemble, 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  waiting  to  ofil-r  us  theii  hospi- 
tality;  and  we  agreed  to  visit  them  in  the  afternoon.  Mr,  Kemble's 
boat  awaited  us  at  the  landing-place  by  three  o'clock,  and  we 
rowed  about  some  time  before  landing  on  the  opposite  bank,  so 
irresistible  is  the  temptation  to  linger  in  this  scene  of  magical 
beauty.  The  Catholic  chapel  of  Coidspring  is  well  placed  on  a 
point  above  the  river  ;  and  the  village,  hidden  from  West  Point  by 
a  headland,  is  pretty.  From  Mr.  Kemble's  we  were  to  be  treated 
.with  a  visit  to  the  Indian  Fall,  and  were  carried  within  half  a  mile 
of  it  by  wafer.  We  followed  the  brawling  brook  for  that  distance, 
when  we  saw  the  glistening  of  the  column  of  water  through  the 
trees.  No  lall  can  be  prettier  lor  its  size,  which  is  just  small  enough 
to  tempt  one  to  climb.  A  gentleman  of  our  party  made  the  attempt; 
but  the  rocks  were  too  slippery  with  wet  weed,  and  he  narrowly 
escaped  a  tumble  <>f  twenty  feet  into  the  dark  pool  below.  The  boys, 
after  bringing  us  branches  of  the  black  cherry,  clustered  with  the 
fruit,  fi)und  a  sale  and  dry  way  up,  and  appeared  waving  i  heir  green 
boughs  in  triumph  at  the  top  ol  the  rocks.  The  tide  had  risen  so 
that  the  river  was  brimming*  full  as  we  returned,  and  soft  with  the 
mountain  shadows  ;  but  we  landed  at  West  Point  in  time  to  see 
the  sun  set  twice,  as  it  happened.  At  the  landing-place  we  stood  to 
eee  it  drop  behind  the  mountain  ;  but  just  after  we  haii  bidden  it 
good-night,  I  saw  that  a  meditative  ciulet,  lying  at  length  upon  a 
rock,  was  still  basking  in  the  golden  light,  and  1  ran  up  the  steep  to 
the  piazza.  There,  in  a  gap  between  two  sunmiits,  was  the  broad 
disk,  as  round  as  ever;  an  i  once  more  we  saw  it  sink  in  a  tranquil- 
lity almost  as  grand  as  the  stormy  splendour  of  the  preceding  night. 
Then  ensued  the  evening  parade,  guitar  music  in  the  hole!,  and 
dancing  in  the  camp. 
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This  evening  a  lady  and  her  daughter  steamed  down  frrm  Fish- 
kill  with  a  request  lo  us  to  spend  a  few  days  there  ;  and  a  cleris:yman 
steamed  up  from  New- York  with  an  inviialioii  Irom  Doctor  Hosack 
to  visit  him  and  his  family  at  Hyde  Park.  We  could  not  do  both  ; 
and  there  was  some  ditficul'.y  in  contriving  to  do  either,  anxiously 
as  we  desired  it;  but  we  presently  settled  that  I'isljkill  must  be 
given  up,  and  that  we  must  content  ourselves  with  two  days  at 
Hyde  Park. 

The  next  morning  I  experienced  a  sensation  which  I  had  often 
heard  ol,  but  never  quite  believed  in;  the  certainty  that  one  has 
wakened  in  another  world.  Tliose  who  have  travelled  n)uch  know 
that  a  frequent  puzzle,  on  waking  from  sound  sleep  in  new  places, 
is  to  know  where  one  is  ;  even  in  what  country  of  the  woild.  This 
night  I  left  my  window  open  close  to  my  head,  so  that  I  could  see 
the  stars  reflected  on  the  river.  Whenl  woke  tiie  scene  was  steeped 
in  the  light  of  the  sunrise,  and  as  still  as  death.  Its  ineflable  beauty 
was  all;  1  remarked  no  individual  objects  ;  but  my  heart  stood  still 
with  an  emotion  which  1  should  be  glad  to  think  1  may  feel  again 
v/heneverl  really  do  enter  a  new  scene  of  existence.  It  was  some 
time  before  my  senses  were  separately  roused  ;  during  the  whole 
day  I  could  not  get  rid  of  the  impression  that  I  had  seet)  a  vision; 
and  even  now  can  scarcely  look  back  upon  the  scene  as  the  very 
same  which,  at  oiher  hours,  1  saw  clouded  with  earth-drawn  va- 
pours, and  gilded  by  ttie  common  sun. 

At  eleven  o'clock  we  left  West  Point ;  and  I  am  glad  that  we  felt 
sure  at  the  time  that  we  should  visit  it  again  ;  a  design  which  we 
did  not  accomplish,  as  the  place  was  ravaged  by  scarlet  fever  at  the 
season  of  the  next  year  that  we  had  fixed  Jor  our.  visit.  Mr.  Living- 
ston, who  had  just  returned  from  his  French  mission,  was  on  board 
the  boat.  My  letters  ol  introduction  to  him  were  at  the  bottom  of 
my  trunk  ;  but  we  did  not  put  off  becoming  acquainted  till  1  could 
get  at  them. 

Mr.  Liv  ngston's  name  is  celebrated  and  honoured  in  England  (as 
overall  Europe),  through  its  conne.xion  wih  the  Louisiana  Code, 
this  gentleman's  ffreat  work-  He  was  born  and  educated  in  the  state 
of  New-Y<irk.  While  pursuing  his  studies  in  Prince'on  College  in 
1779  and  1780,  he  was  subject  to  strange  inieiruptioiis,  the  profes- 
sors being  repeatedly  driven  from  their  chairs  by  incursions  of  the 
enemy,  and  their  scholars  on  such  occasions  l()rmiiig  a  corps  to  go 
out  and  fight.  The  library  was  scattered,  the  philosopliical  appa- 
ratus destroyed,  and  the  college  buildings  shared  with  troops  quar- 
tered in  tiie  establishment ;  yet  young  Livingston  left  college  a  good 
scholar.  He  was  a  member  of  the  fl)urth  Congress,  and  there  made 
himself  remarkable  by  his  exertions  to  ameliorate  the  criminal  code 
of  the  United  Stales,  then  as  sanguinary  as  those  of  the  Old  World, 
In  1801  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  prolession  of  ihe  law  in 
New- York,  b»it  was  not  long  permitted  to  decline  public  life.  He 
was  aptiointed  attorney  of  the  slate  of  New-York,  and  mayor  of  the 
city.  He  remained  in  the  city,  in  the  discharge  ol'his  duties,  while 
the  yellow  fever  drove  away  every  one  who  could  remove.  He 
nearly  died  of  the  disease,  and  was  ruined  in  his  private  affairs  by 
his  devotion  to  the  public  service.  In  1804  he  resigned  his  offices, 
and  retired  to  Louisiana  (then  a  new  acquisition  v)f  the  Unitea 
States)  to  retrieve  his  fortunes;  and  from  thence  he  discharged  all 
his  obligations,  paying  his  debts,  with  interest  upon  them,  to  the 
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last  farthing.  He  was  deprived,  by  a  mistake  of  President  Jeffer- 
son's, of  an  immense  property  which  he  had  acquired  there,  and 
was  involved  in  expensive  litigation  of  many  years'  duration.  The 
law  decided  in  his  tavour,  and  the  controversy  ended  in  a  manner 
the  most  honourable  to  both  parties;  in  a  reciprocation  ot  hearty 
good-will. 

During  the  invasion  ofLouisiana  by  the  Britisli,  Mr.  Livingston 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  defence  of  the  state;  and,  when  it  was 
over,  undertook,  with  two  coadjutors,  the  formidable  task  ol'simpii- 
fying  its  laws,  entangled  as  they  were  wilh  Spanish  prolixities,  and 
all  manner  of  unnecessary  and  unintelligible  provisions.  His  system^ 
was  adopled,  and  has  been  in  use  ever  since.  In  1820  the  system  of 
municipal  law  was  revised  at  New-Orleans  under  the  suj)erintend- 
ence  of  Mr.  Livingston,  and  his  amendments  were  put  in  practice 
in  1823.  He  was  at  ihe  same  time  engaged,  without  assistance,  in 
preparing  his  celebrated  penal  code.  Wlien  it  was  all  ready  for  the 
press,  in  1824,  he  sat  up  late  one  night  to  ascertain  finally  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  liiir  copy;  and,  having  finished,  retired  lo  rest  in  a 
state  of  calm  satisfaction  at  his  great  work  being  completed.  He 
was  awakened  by  a  cry  of  fire.  The  room  where  he  had  been  em- 
ployed was  burning,  and  every  scrap  of  his  papers  was  consumed. 
Not  a  note  or  memorandum  was  saved. 

He  appeared  to  be  stunned  for  the  hour;  but,  before  the  day 
closed,  he  had  begun  his  labours  again,  and  he  never  relaxed  till,  in 
two  years  from  the  time  of  the  fire,  he  presented  his  work  to  the 
legislature  ofLouisiana,  improved  by  the  reconsideration  which  he 
had  been  compelled  to  give  it.  Menofall  countries  who  understand 
jurisprudence  seem  to  think  that  no  praise  of  this  achievement  can 
be  excessive. 

He  afterward  represented  Louisiana  in  both  Houses  of  Congress; 
became  Secretary  of  State  in  1831  ;  and,  in  1833,  minister  to  France. 
His  was  a  busy  life,  ol"  doing,  suffering,  and,  we  may  confidently  add, 
enjoying  ;  for  his  was  a  nature  full  of  simplicity,  modesty,  and  be- 
nevolence.    His  industry  is  of  itself  exhilarating  to  contemplate. 

During  the  whole  preceding  year  1  had  heard  Mr.  Livingston's 
name  almost  daily  in  connexion  with  his  extremely  difficult  nego- 
tiations between  the  United  States  and  France,  or,  rather,  between 
President  Jackson  and  Louis  Philippe.  I  had  read  his  despatches 
(some  of  which  were  made  public  that  were  never  designed  to  be 
8o),  and  had  not  been  quite  satisfied  as  to  their  straightforwardness, 
but  concluded,  on  the  whole,  that  he  had  done  as  much  as  human 
wits  could  well  do  in  so  absurd,  and  perplexed,  and  dangerous  a 
quarrel,  where  the  minister  had  to  manage  the  temper  ol"his  own  po- 
tentate as  well  as  baffle  the  policy  of  the  European  monarch.  A 
desire  for  peace  and  justice  was  evident  through  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Livingston's  correspondence  ;  and  under  all,  a  strong  wish  to  get 
home.  Here  he  was,  now  ploughing  his  way  up  his  own  beloved 
river,  whose  banks  were  studded  with  the  country  seals  of  a  host  of 
his  relatioMs.  He  came  to  me  on  the  upper  deck,  and  sat  looking 
very  placid  with  his  staff  between  his  knees,  and  his  strong,  obser- 
ving countenance  melting  into  an  expression  of  pleasure  when  he 
described  tome  his  enjoyment  in  burying  himself  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland.  He  said  he  would  not  now  hear  of  moun- 
tains anywhere  else  ;  at  least  not  in  either  his  own  country  or  mine. 
He  gave  nae  some  opinions  upon  the  government  of  the  King  of  the 
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French  which  I  little  expected  to  hear  from  the  minister  ofa  demo- 
cratic republic.  We  were  deep  in  this  subject  when  a  preat  hissing 
of  the  sleaai  made  us  look  up  and  see  thai  we  were  at  Hyde  Park, 
and  that  Dr.  Hosack  and  a  party  of  ladies  were  waiting-  for  me  on 
the  wharf.  I  repeatedly  met  Mr.  Livingston  in  society  in  New- 
York  the  next  spring,  when  a  deafness,  which  had  been  slight,  was 
growing  upon  him,  and  impairing  his  enjoyment  of  conversation. 
The  last  lime  I  saw  him  was  at  the  christening  ol  a  grand-niece, 
when  he  looked  well  in  health,  but  conversed  little,  and  seemed 
rather  out  of  spirits.  Within  a  month  of  that  evening  he  was  seized 
with  pleurisy,  which  would  in  all  probability  liave  yielded  to  treat- 
ment;  but  he  refused  medicine,  and  was  carried  off  after  a  very 
short  illness.  Dr.  Hosack  died  some  months  before  him.  How 
Uttle  did  I  think  as  I  now  went  from  the  one  to  the  other,  that  both 
these  vigorous  old  men  would  be  laid  in  their  graves  even  before  my 
return  home  should  call  upon  me  to  bid  them  farewell ! 

The  aspect  of  Hyde  Park  from  the  river  had  disappointed  me, 
after  all  I  had  heard  of  it.  It  looks  little  more  than  a  vvhite  house 
upon  a  ridge.  I  was  therefore  doubly  delighled  when  I  found  what 
this  ridge  really  was.  It  is  a  natural  terrace,  overlianging  one  of 
the  sweetest  reaches  of  the  river;  and,  though  broad  and  straight 
at  the  top,  not  square  and  formal,  like  an  artificial  embankment,  but 
undulating,  sloping,  and  sweeping  between  the  ridge  and  the  river, 
and  dropped  with  trees;  the  whole  carpeted  with  turf,  tempting 
grown  people,  who  happen  to  have  the  spirits  of  children,  to  run  up 
and  down  the  slopes,  and  play  hide-and  seek  in  the  hollows.  What- 
ever we  might  be  talking  of  as  we  paced  the  terrace,  I  felt  a  per- 
petual inclination  to  start  r^ti"  to  play.  Vet,  when  (he  ladies  and 
ourselves  actually  did  something  like  it,  threading  the  little  thickets 
and  rounding  every  promontory,  even  to  the  farthest  (which  they 
call  Cape  Horn),  I  felt  that  the  possession  of  such  a  place  ought  to 
make  a  man  devout  if  any  of  the  gifts  of  Providence  can  do  so.  To 
hold  in  one's  hand  that  which  melts  all  strangers'  hearts  is  to  be  a 
steward  in  a  very  serious  sense  of  the  term.  Most  liberally  did  Dr. 
Hosack  dispense  the  means  of  enjoyment  he  possessed.  Hospita- 
lity is  inseparably  connected  with  iiis  name  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
ever  heard  it ;  and  it  was  hospilaliiy  of  the  heartiest  and  most  glad- 
somgkind. 

Dr.  Hosack  had  a  good  library;  I  believe  one  of  the  best  private 
libraries  in  the  country  ;  some  ffood  pictures,  and  botanical  and 
mineralogical  cabinets  of  value.  Amoni'  the  ornaments  of  his  house 
I  observed  some  biscuits  and  vases  once  belonging  to  Louis  XVI., 
purchased  by  Dr.  Hosack  from  a  gentleman  who"  had  them  com- 
mitted to  his  keeping  during  the  troubles  of  the  first  French  Revo- 
lution. 

In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Hosack  drove  me  in  his  gig  round  his  estate, 
which  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  high  road;  the  farm  on  one  side  and 
the  pleasure  grounds  on  the  other.  The  conservatory  is  remarkable 
for  America  ;  and  the  flower-garden  all  that  it  can  be  made  under 
present  circumstances,  but  the  neighbouring  country  people  have 
no  idea  of  a  gentleman's  pleasure  in  his  garden,  and  of  respecting  it. 
On  occasions  of  weddings  and  other  festivities,  the  villagers  come 
up  into  the  Hyde  Park  grounds  to  enjoy  themselves;  and  persons 
who  would  notdream  of  any  other  mode  of  theft,  pullup  rare  plants, 
as  they  would  v/ild  flowers  in  the  woods,  and  carry  them  away. 
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Dr.  Hosack  would  freqiionlly  see  some  flower  that  he  had  brought 
with  much  pains  Ironi  Europe  flourishing  in  some  garden  of  the 
the  village  ht'low.  As  soon  as  he  explained  the  nature  of  the  case, 
the  plant^vouid  he  restoied  wilh  all  zeal  and  care;  hut  ihe  losses 
were  so  frequent  and  provoking  as  greatly  to  moderate  his  horti- 
cultural entliusiasni.  Wc  passed  through  the  poultry-yard,  where 
the  congregation  offowKs  exceetied  in  number  and  bustle  any  thati 
had  ever  seen.  We  drove  round  his  kitchen-garden  too,  where  he 
had  taken  pains  tt)gro\v  every  kind  ofvegetable  which  will  flourish 
in  that  climatv'.  Then  cinssijig  the  road,  after  paying  our  respects 
to  liis  dairy  ol  fine  cows,  \\  e  drove  through  the  orcharil,  and  round 
Cape  Horn,  and  relreshed  ourselves  with  the  sweet  river  views  on 
our  way  liome.  '1  here  \xc  sat  in  the  pavilion,  and  l>e  told  me  much 
of  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  showed  me  his  own  Life  of  Clinton,  a  copy 
of  which  he  said  should  await  me  on  my  return  to  New-York. 
When  that  time  came  he  was  no  more;  but  his  promise  was  kindly 
borne  in  mind  by  his  lady,  fi-om  whose  hands  I  received  the  valued 
legacy. 

We  saw  some  pleasant  society  at  Hyde  Park  :  among  the  rest, 
some  members  of  tlie  wide-spreading  Livingston  family,  and  the 
Rev.  Ch:irlt's  Stewart,  who  lived  for  some  years  as  missionary  in 
the  South  Sea  islands,  and  afterward  published  a  very  interesting 
account  o(  fiis  residence  there.  His  manners,  which  are  pnrticu- 
larly  gentlemanly  and  modest.,  show  no  traces  ol  a  residence  among 
savages,  or  of  the  shilts  and  disorder  of  a  missionary  life  ;  nor  of 
any  bad  eflects  f>om  the  sudden  fame  which  awaited  him  on  his 
return  into  civilized  life.  I  remember  with  great  pleasure  a  con- 
versation we  had  by  the  river-side,  which  proved  to  me  that  he 
understands  the  philosophy  of  fame,  knowing  hovy  to  appropriate 
the  good  and  reject  the  evil  that  it  brings,  and  which  deepened  the 
respect  I  had  entertained  for  him  from  the  beginning  of  our  ac- 
quaintance. 

The  Livingston  family,  one  of  the  oldest,  most  numerous,  and 
opulent  in  the  States,  hns  been  faithful  in  the  days  of  its  greatness 
to  its  democratic  principles.  In  Boston  it  seems  a  matter  »)f  course 
that  the  "first  people"  should  be  federalists;  that  those  who  may 
be  aristocratic  in  station  should  become  aristocratic  in  principle. 
The  Livingstons  are  an  evidence  that  this  need  not  be.  Amid  their 
splendid  entertainments  in  New-York,  and  in  their  luxurious  re- 
tirements t)n  the  Hiuison,  they  may  be  heard  going  further  than 
most  in  defence  of  President  Jackson's  idiosyncracy.  Tiielr  zeal  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  accounted  for  by  many  from  the  nat- 
ural bias  of  the  first  family  in  the  state  of  New-York  in  favour 
of  the  first  presicient  furnished  by  that  state  ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  find  any  such  cause.  The  Livingstons  have  consistently 
advocated  the  most  liberal  principles  through  all  changes;  and  that 
they  retain  their  democratic  opinions  in  the  midst  of  their  opulence 
and  family  influence  is  not  the  less  honourable  to  them  for  their 
party  having  now  the  ascendency. 

Dr.  Hosack  and  fiis  family  accompanied  us  down  to  the  wharf 
to  see  Mr.  Stewart  off  by  one  boat  and  our  party  by  another,  when, 
on  the  third  d  ly  of  our  visit,  we  were  obliged  to  depart.  0»ir  hearts 
would  have  been  more  sorrowful  than  they  were  if  vye  had  foreseen 
that  we  should  not  enjoy  our  promised  meeting  with  this  accom- 
plished and  amial.le  family  at  New- York. 

T^r.  V^osack  was  a  native  American,  but  his  father  was  Scolch. 
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After  obtaining  the  best  medical  education  he  could  in  America,  hC 
studied  in  Edinburgh  and  London,  and  hence  his  affectionate  rela- 
tions with  Great  Britain,  and  the  warmth  with  which  he  welcomed 
English  travellers.  He  practised  medicine  in  New- York  lor  up- 
ward of  forty  years,  and  filled  the  Prolessorship  of  Botany  and  Ma- 
teria Medica  in  Columbia  College  for  some  time.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  his  successful  attention  to  the  causes  and  treatment  of 
yellow  fever.  But  his  services  out  of  his  [)rofession  were  as  emi- 
nent as  any  for  which  his  fellow-citizens  are  indebted  to  him.  He 
rendered  liberal  aid  to  various  literary,  scientific  and  benevolent  in- 
stitutions, and  was  £uways  willing  and  indefatigable  in  exertion  for 
public  objects.  One  of  the  most  painful  scenes  of  his  life  was  the 
duel  in  which  Hamilton  perished.  Dr.  Hosack  was  Hamilton's 
second,  and,  probably,  as  well  aware  as  his  principal  and  others 
that  the  encounter  could  hardly  end  otherwise  than  as  it  did.  Dr. 
Hosack  was  in  New-York  with  his  family  the  winter  after  niy  visit 
to  Hyde  Park.  He  was  one  day  in  medical  conversation  with  Dr. 
M'Vickar  of  that  city,  and  observed  that  it  would  not  dolor  either 
of  them  to  have  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  as  there  would  be  small 
chance  of  their  surviving  it.  A\"'ithin  two  Aveeks  both  were  dead 
of  apoplexy.  Dr.  Hosnck  lost  property  in  the  great  fire  at  New- 
York  ;  he  over-exerted  himself  on  the  night  of  the  fire,  and  the 
fatigue  and  anxiety  brought  on  an  attack  of  the  disease  he  dreaded, 
under  which  he  presently  sank  from  amid  the  well  earned  enjoy- 
ments of  a  vigorous  and  prosperous  old  age.  He  was  in  his  67th 
year,  and  showed  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger  no  symptom  of  decline. 
His  eye  was  bright,  h'vs.  spirits  as  buoyant,  and  his  life  as  full  of 
activity  as  those  of  niost  men  of  half  his  years.  I  always  heard  the 
death  of  this  enterprising  and  useful  citizen  mentioned  as  heading 
the  list  of  the  calamities  of  the  Great  Fire, 
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■*  But  the  new  gloiy  mixes  with  the  heaven 
And  earth.     Man,  once  descried,  imprints  for  ever 
His  presence  on  all  lifeless  things  ;   the  winds 
Arc  henceforth  voices,  wailing  or  a  shout, 
A  querulous  mutter  or  a  quick  gay  laugh  ; 
Never  a  senseless  gust  now  man  is  born. 
The  herded  pines  commune,  and  have  deep  thoughts, 
A  secret  they  assemble  to  discuss. 
When  the  sun  drops  behind  iheir  trunks  which  glare 
Like  grates  of  hell ;  the  peerless  cup  afloat 
Of  the  lake-lily  is  an  urn  some  nymph 
Swims  bearing  high  above  her  head. 
*  +  +  *  *  *  * 

The  morn  has  enterprise  ;  deep  quiet  droops 
With  evcnmg  :  triumph  when  the  sun  takes  rest; 
Voluptuous  transport  when  the  corn-fields  ripen 
Beneath  a  warm  moon,  like  a  happy  face  : 
And  this  to  fill  us  with  regard  for  man. 
Deep  apprehension  of  his  passing  worth* " 

Paracelsus,  Part  v. 

However  widely  European  trayellers  have  differed  about  other 
things  in  America,  ail  seem  to  agree  in  their  love  of  the  Hudson. 
The  pens  of  all  tourists  dwell  on  its  scenery,  and  their  affections 
hnger  about  it  like  the  magic  lights  which  seem  to  have  this  rive 
in  their  peculiar  charge.  \et  very  few  travellers  have  seen  its 
noblest  wonder.  I  may  be  singtdar  ;  but  I  own  that  I  was  more 
moved  by  what  I  saw  Irom  the  Mountain  House  than  by  Niagara 
itself. 

What  is  this  Mountain  House  f  this  Pine  Orchard  House  ?  many 
will  ask  ;  for  its  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  most  books  of  Amercan 
travels.  "  What  is  that  white  speck  ?"  I  myself  as-ked,  when 
staying  at  Tivoli,  on  the  east  bankol  the  Hudson,  opposite  to  the 
Catskills,  whose  shado\yy  surface  was  perpetually  tempting  the  eye. 
That  white  speck,  visible  to  most  eyes  only  when  bright  sunshine 
was  upon  it,  was  the  Mountain  House  ;  a  hotel  built  for  the  accom- 
modation of  hardy  travellers  who  may  desire  to  obtain  that  complete 
view  of  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  which  can  he  had  nowhere  else. 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  go ;  and  the  next  year  1  went,  on  leaving 
Dr.  Hosack's.  I  think  Ihad  rather  have  missed  the  Hawk's  Nest, 
the  Prairies,  the  Mississippi,  and  even  Niagara,  than  this. 

The  steamboat  in  which  we  left  Hyde  Park  landed  us  at  Cats- 
kill  (thirty-one  miles)  at  a  little  after  three  in  the  afternoon.  Stages 
were  waiting  to  couvey  passengers  to  the  Mountain  House,  and  _we 
were  off  in  a  few  minutes,  expecting  to  perform  the  ascending 
journey  of  twelve  miles  in  a  little  more  than  four  hours.  We  had 
the  same  horses  all  the  way,  and  therefore  setoff  at  a  moderate  pace, 
though  the  road  was  for  some  time  level,  intersecting  rich  bottoms, 
and  passing  flourishing  farmhouses,  where  the  men  were  milking', 
and  the  women  looked  up  from  their  work  in  the  piazzas  as  we 
passed.  Haymaking  was  going  on  in  the  fields,  which  appeared 
to  hang  above  us  at  first,  but  on  which  we  afterward  looked  down 
Vol  I.— E 
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from  such  a  height  that  the  haycocks  were  scarcely  distinguishable. 
It  was  the  25th  of  July,  and  a  very  hot  day  for  the  season.  The 
roads  were  parched  up,  and  every  exposed  thing  that  one  handled 
on  board  the  steamboat  or  in  the  stage  made  one  flinch  from  the 
burning  sensation.  The  panting  horses,  one  of  them  bleeding  at 
the  mouth,  stopped  to  drink  at  a  house  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent ; 
and  we  wondered  how,  exhaus+ed  as  they  seemed,  they  would  drag 
us  up  the  mountain.  We  did  not  calcuiate  on  the  change  of  tem- 
perature which  we  were  soon  lo  experience. 

The  mountain  laurel  conveyed  by  association  the  first  impression 
of  coolness.  Sheep  were  browsing  among  the  shrubs,  apparently 
enjoying  the  shelter  of  the  covert.  We  scrambled  through  deep 
shade  for  three  or  four  miles,  heavy  showers  passing  over  us,  and 
gusts  of  wind  bowing  the  tree-tops  and  sending  a  shiver  through 
us,  partly  from  the  sudden  chillness,  and  partly  from  expectation 
and  awe  of  the  breezy  solitude.  On  turning  a  sharp  angle  of  the 
steep  road,  at  a  great  elevation,  we  stopped  in  a  damp  green  nook, 
where  there  was  an  arrangement  of  hollow  trees  to  serve  for  water- 
troughs.  While  the  horses  were  drinking,  the  gusts  parted  the 
trees  to  the  left,  and  exposed  to  me  a  vast  extent  of  country  lying 
below,  checkered  with  light  and  shadow.  This  was  the  moment 
in  which  a  lady  in  the  stage  said,  with  a  yawn,  "  I  hope  we  shall 
find  something  at  the  top  to  pay  us  for  all  this."  Truly  the  phi- 
losophy of  recompense  seems  to  be  little  understood.  In  moral 
affairs  people  seem  to  expect  recompense  for  privileges,  as  when 
children,  grown  and  ungrown,  are  told  that  they  will  be  rewarded 
for  doing  their  duty;  and  here  was  a  lady  hoping  for  recompense 
for  being  carried  up  a  glorious  mountain-side,  in  ease,  coolness,. 
leisure,  and  society,  all  at  once,  if  it  was  recompense  lor  the  evil 
of  inborn  67172  wi  that  she  wanted,  she  was  not  likely  to  find  it  where 
she  was  going  to  look  for  it. 

Afteranother  level  reach  of  road  and  another  scrambling  ascent  I 
saw  something  on  the  rocky  platform  above  our  heads  like  (to 
compare  great  things  with  small)  an  illumined  fairy  palace  perched 
among  the  clouds  in  opera  scenery  ;  a  large  building,  whose  nu- 
merous window-lights  marked  out  its  figure  from  amid  the  thunder- 
clouds and  black  twilight  which  overshadowed  it.  It  was  now  half 
past  eight  o'clock  and  a  stormy  evening.  Everything  was  chill, 
and  we  were  glad  ofiights  and  tea  in  the  first  place. 

After  tea  I  went  out  upon  the  platibrm  in  front  of  the  house, 
having  been  warned  not  to  go  too  near  the  edge,  so  as  to  fall  an 
unmeasured  depth  in'o  the  forest  below.  1  sat  upon  the  edge 
as  a  security  against  stepping  over  unawares.  The  stars  were 
"bright  overhead,  and  had  conquered  half  the  sky,  giving 
promise  of  what  we  ardently  desired,  a  fine  morrovv\  Over  the 
other  half  the  mass  of  thunder-clouds  was,  I  supposed,  heaped 
together,  for  I  could  at  first  discern  nothing  of  the  champaign 
which  I  knew  must  be  stretched  below.  Suddenly,  and  from  that 
moment  incessantly,  gushes  of  red  lightning  poured  out  from  the 
cloudy  canopy,  revealing  not  merely  the  horizon,  but  the  course  of 
the  river,  in  all  its  windings  through  the  valley.  This  thread  of 
river,  thus  illuminated,  looked  like  a  flash  of  lightning  caught  by 
some  strong  hand  and  laid  along  in  the  valley.  All  the  principal 
features  of  the  landscape  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  discerned  by 
this  sulphurous  light;  but  my  whole  attention  was  absorbed  by 
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the  river,  which  seemed  to  come  out  of  the  darl<ness  like  an  appa- 
rition at  the  summons  of  my  impatient  will.  It  could  be  borne 
only  for  a  short  lime;  this  dazzling,  bewildering  alternation  of 
glare  and  blackness,  of  vast  reality  and  nothingness.  I  was  soon 
glad  to  draw  back  from  the  precipice  and  seek  the  candlelight 
within. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  I  shall  never  forget,  if  I  live  to  a 
hundred,  how  the  world  lay  at  my  feet  one  Sunday  morning.  I  rose 
very  early,  and  looked  abroad  from  my  window,  two  stories  above 
the  platlbrm.  A  dense  fog,  exactly  level  with  my  eyes,  as  it 
appeared,  roofed  in  the  who  e  piainof  the  earth  ;  a  dusky  firmament 
in  which  the  stars  had  hidden  themselves  for  the  day.  Such  is  the 
account  which  an  antedeluvian  spectator  would  probably  have 
given  of  it.  This  solid  firmament  had  spaces  in  it,  however,  through^ 
which  gushes  of  sunlight  were  poured,  lighting  up  the  spires  of 
white  churches,  and  clusters  of  farm  buildings  too  small  to  be  other- 
wise distinguished;  and  especially  the  river,  with  its  sloops  floating 
like  motes'in  the  sunbeam.  The  firmament  rose  and  melted,  or 
parted  off  into  the  likeness  of  snowy  sky-mountains,  and  left  the 
cool  Sabbath  to  brood  brightly  over  the  land.  What  human  interest 
sanctifies  a  bird's-eye  view  !  I  suppose  this  is  its  peculiar  charm, 
for  its  charm  is  found  to  deepen  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  mind. 
To  an  infant,  a  champaign  of  a  hundred  miles  is  not  so  much  as  a 
yard  square  of  gay  carpet.  To  the  rustic  it  is  less  bewitching  than 
a  paddock  with  tv/o  cows.  To  the  philosopher,  what  is  it  not? 
As  he  casts  his  eye  over  its  glittering  towns,  its  scattered  hamlets, 
its  secluded  homes,  its  mountain  ranges,  church  spires,  and  untrod- 
den forests,  it  is  a  picture  of  life  ;  an  epitome  of  the  human  universe  ; 
the  complete  volume  of  moral  philosophy,  for  which  he  has  sought 
in  vain  in  all  libraries.  On  the  left  horizon  are  the  Green  Moun- 
tains of  Vermont,  and  at  the  right  extremity  sparkles  the  Atlantic. 
Beneath  lies  the  forest  where  the  deer  are  hiding  and  the  birds 
rejoicing  in  song.  Beyond  the  river  he  sees  spread  the  rich  plains 
of  Connecticut ;  there,  where  a  blue  expanse  lies  beyond  the 
triple  range  of  hills,  are  the  churches  of  religious  Massachusetts 
sending  up  their  Sabbath  psalms  ;  praise  which  he  is  too  high  to 
hear,  while  God  is  not.  The  fields  and  waters  seem  to  him  to-day 
no  more  truly  property  than  the  skies  which  shine  down  upon  them  ; 
and  to  ihink  how  some  below  are  busying  their  thoughts  this  Sab- 
bath-day about  how  they  shall  hedge  in  another  field,  or  multiply 
their  flocks  on  yonder  meadows,  gives  him  a  taste  of  the  same  pity 
which  Jesus  felt  in  his  solitude  when  his  followers  were  contending 
about]  which  should  be  greatest.  It  seems  strange  to  him  now 
that  man  should  call  anything  his  but  the  power  which  is  in  him, 
and  which  can  create  somewhat  more  vast  and  beautiful  than  all 
that  this  horizon  encloses.  Here  he  gains  the  conviction,  to  be 
never  again  shaken,  that  ad  that  is  real  is  ideal ;  that  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  men  do  not  spring  up  out  of  the  ground,  or  fly  abroad 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  or  come'showered^down  from  the  sky ;  that 
good  cannot  be  hedged  in,  nor  evil  barred  out ;  even  that  light  does 
not  reach  the  spirit  through  the  eye  alone,  nor  wisdom  through  the 
medium  of  sound  or  silence  only.  He  becomes  of  one  mind  with 
the  spiritual  Berkeley,  that  the  face  of  nature  itself,  the  very  picture 
of  woods,  and  streams,  and  meadows,  is  a  hieroglyphic  writing  in 
the  spirit  itself,  of  which  the  retina  is  no  interpreter.    The  proof  is 
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just  below  him  (at  least  it  came  under  my  eye),  in  the  lady  (no'l 
American)  who,  after  glancing^  over  the  landscape,  brings  her  chair 
into  the  piazza,  and,  turning  her  back  to  the  champaign,  and  her 
face  to  the  wooden  walls  of  the  hotel,  begins  the  study,  this  Sunday 
morning,  of  her  lapful  of  newspapers.  What  a  sermon  is  thu£5 
preached  to  him  at  this  moment  from  a  very  hackneyed  text!  To 
him  that  hath  much  ;  that  hath  the  eye,  and  ear,  ana  Avealihofthe 
spirit,  shall  more  be  given;  even  a  replenishing  of  this  spiritual  life 
from  that  which  to  others  is  lorraless  and  dumb;  while  from  him 
that  hath  little,  who  trusts  in  that  which  lies  about  him  rather  than 
in  that  which  lives  within  him,  shall  be  taken  away,  Ky  natural  de- 
cline, the  power  of  perceiving  and  enjoying  what  is  wirbin  his  own 
domain.  To  him  who  is  already  enriched  with  large  divine  and 
human  revelations  this  scene  is,  lor  all  its  stillness,  musical  with 
divine  and  human  speech  ;  while  one  v/hohas  been  deafened  by  the 
din  of  worldly  affairs  can  hear  nothing  in  this  mountain  solitude. 

The  march  of  the  day  over  the  valley  was  glorious,  and  I  was 
grieved  to  have  to  leave  my  window  tor  an  expedition  to  the  Falls 
a  few  miles  off.  The  Falls  are  really  very  fine,  or,  rather,  their 
environment;  but  I  could  see  plenty  of  waterfalls  elsewhere,  but 
nowhere  else  such  a  mountain  platlorm.  However,  the  expedition, 
was  a  good  preparation  for  the  return  to  my  window.  The  little 
nooks  of  the  road,  crowded  with  bilberries,  cherries,  and  alpine 
plants,  and  the  quiet  tarn,  studded  with  golden  water-lilies,  were  a 
wholesome  contrast  to  the  grandeur  of  what  we  had  lelt  behind  us. 

On  returning,  we  found  dinner  awaiting  us,  and  also  a  party  of 
friends  out  of  Massachusetts,  with  whom  we  passed  the  afternoons 
climbing  higher  and  higher  among  the  pines,  ferns,  and  blue-berries 
of  the  mountain,  to  get  wider  and  wider  views.  They  told  me  that 
I  saw  Albany,  but  I  was  by  no  means  sure  of  it.  This  large  city 
lay  in  the  landscape  like  an  anthill  in  a  meadow.  Long  befo-re  sun- 
set I  was  at  my  window  again,  watching  the  gradual  lengthening 
of  the  shadows  and  purpling  of  the  landscape.  It  was  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  sunrise  of  this  morning,  and  less  so  than  that  of  the 
morrow.  Of  this  last  I  shall  give  no  description,  for  I  would  not 
weary  others  with  what  is  most  sacred  to  me.  Suffice  it  that  it 
gave  me  a  vivid  idea  of  the  process  of  creation,  from  the  moment 
when  all  was  without  form  and  void,  to  that  when  light  was  com- 
manded, and  there  was  light.  Here,  again,  I  was  humbled  by 
seeing  what  such  things  are  to  some  who  watch  in  vain  for  what 
they  are  not  made  to  see.  A  gentleman  and  lady  in  the  hotel  in- 
tended to  have  left  the  place  on  Sunday.  Having  overslept  that 
morning's  sunrise,  and  arrived  too  la'te  for  that  on  Saturday,  they 
were  persuaded  to  stay  till  Monday  noon  ;  and  I  was  pleased,  on 
rising  at  four  on  Monday  morning,  to  see  that  they  were  in  the 
piazza  below,  with  a  telescope.  We  met  at  breakfast,  all  faint 
with  hunger,  of  course. 

"  Well,  Miss  M.,"  said  the  gentleman,  discontentedly,  "  I  suppose 
you  were  disappointed  in  the  sunrise." 

"  No,  I  was  not." 

"Why,  do  you  think  the  sun  was  any  handsomer  here  than  at 
New-York  ?" 

I  made  no  answer  ;  for  what  could  one  say  ?  But  he  drove  Hir© 
by  questions  to  tell  what  I  expected  to  see  in  the  sun. 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  see  the  sun  green  or  blue*" 
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"  What  did  you  expect,  then  ?" 

I  was  obliged  to  explain  that  it  was  the  ejBfect  of  the  sun  on  the 
landscape  that  I  had  been  looking  for. 

*'  Upon  the  landscape  !  Oh !  but  we  saw  that  yesterday." 

The  gentleman  was  perfectly  serious ;  quite  earnest  in  all  this. 
When  we  were  departing,  a  foreign  tourist  v/as  heard  to  complain 
of  the  high  charges!  as  if  we  were  to  be  supplied  for  nothing  on  a 
perch  where  the  wonder  is  if  any  but  the  young  ravens  get  fed  ! 
When  I  considered  what  a  drawback  it  is  in  visiting  mountain- 
tops  that  one  is  driven  down  again  almost  immediately  by  one's 
bodily  wants,  I  was  ready  to  thank  the  people  devoutly  for  har- 
bouring us  on  any  terms,  so  that  we  might  think  out  our  thoughts, 
and  compose  our  emotions,  and  take  our  fill  of  that  portion  ot  our 
universal  and  eternal  inheritance. 
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"  God  the  best  maker  of  all  marriages, 
Combine  your  hearts  in  one  J" 

Henry  V. 

I  WAS  present  at  four  weddings  in  the  United  States,  and  at  an 
offer  of  marriage. 

The  offer  of  marriage  ought  hardly  to  be  so  called,  however.  It 
was  a  petition  from  a  slave  to  be  allowed  to  wed  (as  slaves  wed) 
the  nursemaid  of  a  lady  in  whose  house  I  was  staying.  The  young 
man  could  either  write  a  little,  or  had  employed  some  one  who 
could  to  prepare  his  epistle  for  him.  It  ran  from  corner  to  corner 
of  the  paper,  which  was  daubed  with  diluted  wafer,  like  certain 
love-letters  nearer  home  than  Georgia.     Here  are  the  contents: 

'  Miss  Cunningham  it  is  My  wishes  to  companion  in  your  Present 
and  I  hope  you  will  Be  peeze  at  it  and  I  hope  that  you  will  not 
think  Hard  of  Me  I  have  Ben  to  the  Doctor  and  he  was  very  well 
satafide  with  Me  and  I  hope  you  is  and  Miss  Mahuw  all  so 

"  thats  all  I  has  to  say  now  wiheshen  you  will  grant  Me  that 
honour  I  will  Be  very  glad. 

"  S.  B.  Smith." 

The  nursemaid  was  granted  ;  and  as  it  was  a  love-match,  and  as 
the  girl's  mistress  is  one  of  the  tender,  the  sore-hearted  about  hav- 
,ing  slaves,  I  hope  the  poor  creatures  are  as  happy  as  love  in  de- 
basement can  make  them. 

The  first  wedding  I  saw  in  Boston  v/as  very  like  the  common 
run  of  weddings  in  England.  It  happened  to  be  convenient  that 
the  parties  should  be  married  in  church  ;  and  in  the  Unitarian 
church  in  which  they  usually  worshipped  we  accordingly  awaited 
ihem.  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  family,  but  went  on  the  in- 
vitation of  the  pastor  who  married  them.  The  family  connexion 
was  largef  and  the  church,  therefore,  about  half  full.  The  form  of 
celebration  is  at  the  pleasure  of  the  pastor ;    but,  by  consent,  the 
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administration  by  pastors  of  the  same  sect  is  very  nearly  alike.  The 
promises  of  the  married  parties  are  made  reciprocal,  I  observed. 
The  service  in  this  instance  struck  me  as  being  very  beautiful  Irom  its 
simplicity,  tenderness,  and  brevity.^  There  was  one  variation  from 
the  usual  method,  in  the  ofiering  of  one  of  the  prayers  by  a  second 
pastor,  who,  being  the  uncle  oi  the  bridegroom,  was  invited  to  take 
a  share  in  the  service. 

The  young  people  were  to  set  out  for  Europe  in  the  afternoon, 
the  bride  being  out  of  health,  the  dreary  drawback  upon  almost 
every  extensive  plan  of  action  and  lair  promise  ot  happiness 
in  America.  The  lady  has,  I  rejoice  to  hear,  been  quite  restored 
by  travel;  but  her  sickness  threw  a  gloom  over  tbe  celebration, 
even  in  the  minds  of  strangers.  She  and  her  husband  walked  up 
the  middle  aisle  to  the  desk  where  tbe  pastors  sat.  They  were 
attended  by  only  one  bridesmaid  and  one  grot)nisman,  and  were  all 
in  plain  travelling  dresses.  They  said  steadily  and  quietly  what 
they  had  to  say,  and  walked  down  the  aisle  again  as  tbey  came. 
Nothing  could  be  simpler  and  better,  for  this  was  not  a  marriage 
where  festivity  could  have  place.  If  there  is  any  natural  scope  for 
joy,  let  weddings  by  all  means  be  joyous  ;  but  here  there  was  sick- 
ness, with  the  prospect  of  a  long  family  separation,  and  there  was 
most  truth  in  quietness. 

The  other  wedding  I  saw  in  Boston  was  as  gay  a  one  as  is  often 
seen.  The  parties  were  opulent,  and  in  the  first  rank  in  society. 
They  were  married  in  the  drawing-room  olthe  bride's  house,  at  half 
past  eight  in  the  evening,  by  Dr.  Channing.  The  moment  the 
ceremony  was  over,  crowds  of  company  began  to  arrive  ;  and  the 
bride,  young  and  delicate,  and  her  maidens,  were  niched  in  a  corner 
of  one  of  the  drawing  rooms  to  courtesy  to  all  comers.  They  were 
so  formally  placed,  so  richly  and(as  it  then  seen.ed)  formally  dressed, 
for  the  present  revived  antique  style  of  dress  was  then  quite  new, 
that,  in  the  interval  of  their  courtesies,  they  looked  like  an  old  pic-. 
ture  brought  from  Windsor  Castle,  The  bride's  mother  presided 
in  the  other  drawing-room,  and  the  bridegroom  flitted  about,  uni- 
versally attentive,  and  on  the  watch  to  introduce  all  visiters  to  his 
lady.  The  transition  from  the  solemnity  of  Dr.  Channing's  service 
to  the  noisy  gayeties  of  a  rout  was  not  at  all  to  my  taste.  I  imagi- 
ned that  it  was  not  to  Dr.  Channing's  either,  for  his  talk  with  me 
was  on  matters  very  little  reseiiibling  anything  that  we  had  before 
our  eyes  ;  and  he  soon  went  away.  The  noise  became  such  as  to 
silence  all  who  were  not  inured  to  the  gabble  of  an  American  party, 
the  noisiest  kind  of  assemblage,  I  imagine  (not  excepting  a  Jew's 
synagogue),  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  I  doubt  whether  any  pagans 
in  their  worship  can  raise  any  hubbub  to  equal  it.  I  constantly 
found  in  a  large  party,  after  trying  in  vain  every  kind  ofscream  that 
I  was  capable  of,  that  I  must  give  up,  and  satisfy  myself  with  nod- 
ding and  shaking  my  head.  If  I  was  rightly  understood,  well  and 
good;  if  not,  I  must  let  it  pass.  As  the  noise  thickened  and  the 
heat  grew  more  oppresive,  I  glanced  towards  the  poor  bride  in  her 
corner,  still  standing,  still  courtesying;  her  pale  face  growing  paler; 
her  nonchalant  manner  (perhaps  the  best  she  could  assume)  more 
indifferent.  I  was  afraid  that  if  all  this  went  on  much  longer,  she 
would  faint  or  die  upon  the  spot.  It  did  not  last  much  longer.  By 
eleven  some  of  the  company  began  to  go  away,  and  by  a  quarter 
before  twelve  all  were  gone  but  the  comparatively  small  party 
(including  ourselves)  who  were  invited  to  stay  to  supper. 
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The  chandelier  and  mantlepieces,  I  thensaw  were  dressed  with 
flowers.  There  was  a  splendid  supper;  and  before  we  departed, 
we  were  carried  up  to  a  wel-lighted  apariment,  where  bride  cake 
and  the  wedding'  presents  were  set  out  in  brii^ht  array. 

Five  days  afterward  we  went,  in  common  with  all  her  acquaintance, 
lo  pay  our  respects  to  the  bride.  The  court-yard  of  iier  mother's 
house  was  thronged  with  carriages,  though  no  one  seemed  to  stay 
five  minutes.  The  bridegroom  received  us  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
and  led  us  to  his  lady,  who  courtesied  as  before.  Cake,  vvine,  and 
liqueurs  were  handed  round,  the  visiters  all  standing.  A  iew  words 
on  common  subjects  were  exchanged,  and  we  were  gone  to  make 
way  for  others. 

A  Quaker  marriage  which  I  saw  at  Philadelphia  was  scarcely 
less  showy  in  its  way.  It  took  place  at  the  Cherry  street  church 
belonging  to  the  Hicksites.  The  reformed  Quaker  Church,  con- 
sisting ol  the  (()lk)vvers  of  Ellas  Hicks,  bears  about  the  same  relation 
to  the  old  Quakerism  as  the  Church  of  England  to  that  of  Ronie  ; 
and,  it  seems  to  me,  the  mutual  dislike  is  as  intense.  I  question 
whether  religious  enmity  ever  attained  a  greater  extreme  than 
among  the  orthodox  Friends  of  Philadelphia.  The  Hicksites  are 
more  moderate,  but  are  sometimes  naturally  worried  out  of  their 
patience  by  the  meddling,  the  denunciations,  and  the  calumnies  of 
the  old  Gluaker  societies.  The  new  church  is  thinking  of  reforming 
and  relaxing  a  good  deal  fiirther,  and  in  the  celebration  of  marriage, 
among  other  things.  It  is  under  consideration  (or  was  when  I  was 
there)  whether  the  process  of  betrothment  should  not  be  simplified, 
and  marriage  in  the  father's  house  permitted  to  such  as  preft^r  it  to 
the  church.  The  wedding  at  which  I  was  present  was,  however, 
performed  with  all  the  foimalities. 

A  Quiiker  friend  of  mine,  a  frequent  preacher,  suggested,  a  few 
days  previously,  that  a  seat  had  better  be  reserved  l()r  me  near  the 
speakers,  that  I  might  have  a  chance  of  hearing  "  in  case  there 
should  be  ce)mmunication3."  I  had  hopes  from  this  that  my  friend 
would  speak,  and  my  wishes  were  not  disappointed. 

The  spacious  church  was  crowded  ;  and  for  three  or  four  hours 
the  poor  bride  had  to  sit  facing  the  assemblage,  aware,  doubtless, 
that  duriniT  the  time  of  silence  th?  occupation  of  the  strangers  pres- 
ent, if  not  of  the  friends  themselves,  would  be  watc^hing  her  and  her 
party.  She  was  pretty,  and  most:  beautifully  dressed.  1  have  seldom 
pitied  anybotly  more  than  I  did  her,  while  she  sat  palpitating  for 
three  hours  under  the  gaze  of  some  hundredsof  pcopl^^ ;  but,  towards 
the  end  of  the  time  of'silence,  my  compassion  was  transferred  to  the 
bridegroom.  For  want  of  something  to  do,  after  suppressing  many 
yawns,  he  looked  up  to,  the  ceiling  ;  and  in  the  midst  o!  an  empty 
stare,  I  imagine  he  caught  the  eye  of  an  acquaintance  in  the  back 
seats;  f^)r  he  was  instantly  troubled  with  a  most  irrepressible  and 
unseasonable  inclination  to  laugh.  He  struggled  manfully  with  his 
difficulty;  but  the  smiles  would  come  broader  and  broader.  If,  by 
dint  of  looking  steadf.istly  into  his  hat  for  a  few  minutes,  he  attained 
a  becoming  gravity,  it  was  gone  the  moment  he  raised  his  head.  I 
was  in  a  panic  lest  we  should  have  a  scandalous  peal  of  merriment 
if  something  was  not  given  him  to  do  or  listen  to.  Happily  "  there 
were  communications,"  and  the  course  of  his  ideas  were  changed. 

Of  the  five  speakers,  one  was  un  old  gentleman  whose  discourse 
was  an  entire  perplexity  to  me.  For  nearly  an  hour  he  discoursed 
on  Jacob's  ladder ;  but  in  a  style  so  rambling",  and  in  a  chant  so  sin- 
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gularly  unmusical  as  to  set  attention  and  remembrance  at  defiance. 
Some  parenthetical  observations  alone  stood  a  chance  of  being  re- 
tained, from  their  singularity ;  one,  for  instance,  wliich  he  introduced 
in  the  course  of  his  narrative  about  Jacob  setting  a  stone  ibr  a  pil- 
low ;  "  a  very  different,"  cried  the  preacher,  raising  his  chant  to  the 
highest  pitch,  "  a  very  different  pillow,  by-the-way,  from  any  that 
we — are — accommodated — with."  What  a  contrast  was  the  brief 
discourse  of  my  Gluaker  friend  which  followed  !  Her  noble  counte- 
nance was  radiant  as  the  morning ;  her  soft  voice,  though  loWj  so 
firm  that  she  was  heard  to  the  farthest  corner,  and  her  little  sermon 
as  philosophical  as  it  was  devout.  ''  Send  forih  thy  light  and  thy 
truth,"  was  her  text.  She  spoke  gratefully  of  intellectual  light  as  a 
guide  to  spiritual  truth,  and  anticipated  and  prayed  for  an  ultimate 
universal  diffusion  of  both.  The  certifiticate  ol  the  marriage  was 
read  by  Dr.  Parrish,  an  elderly  physician  of  Philadelphia,  the  very 
realization  of  all  my  imaginings  of  the  personal  appearance  of  Wil- 
liam Penn  ;  with  all  ihe  dignity  and  bonhommie  that  one  fancies 
Penn  invested  vvith  in  his  dealings  with  the  Indians.  Dr.  Parrish 
speaks  with  affection  of  the  Indians,  from  the  experience  some  an- 
cestors of  his  had  of  the  hospitality  of  these  poor  people  when  they 
were  in  a  condition  to  show  hospitality.  His  grandfather's  family 
were  shipwrecked,  and  the  Indians  took  the  poor  lady  and  her  chil- 
dren home  to  an  inhabited  cave,  ana  fed  them  for  many  weeks  or 
months.  The  tree  stump  round  which  they  used  to  sit  at  meals  is 
still  standing;  and  Dr.  Parrish  says  that,  let  it  stand  as  long  as  it 
will  the  love  of  his  family  to  the  Indians  shall  outlast  it. 

The  matrimonial  promise  was  distinctly  and  well  spoken  by  both 
the  parties.  At  the  request  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  Dr.  Par- 
rish asked  me  to  put  the  first  signature,  after  their  ov/n,  to  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  marriage;  and  we  adjourned  for  the  purpose  to  an 
apartment  connected  with  the  church.  Most  ample  sheets  of  parch- 
ment wore  provided  for  the  signatures;  and  there  was  a  prodigious 
array  of  names  before  we  left,  when  a  crowd  was  still  waiting  to 
testily.  This  multitudinous  witnessing  is  the  pleasantest  part  of 
being  married  by  acclamation.  If  weddings  are  not  to  be  private, 
there  seems  no  question  of  the  superiority  of  this  Quaker  method  to 
that  of  the  Boston  marriage  I  beheld,  where  there  was  all  the  pub- 
licity, without  the  co-operation  and  sanction. 

The  last  wedding  which  I  have  to  give  an  account  of  is  full  of  a 
melancholy  interest  to  me  now.  All  was  so  joyous,  so  simple,  so 
right,  that  there  seemed  no  suggestion  to  evil  boding,  no  excuse  for 
anticipating  such  wo  as  has  foHowed.  On  one  of  the  latter  days  of 
July,  1835,  I  reached  the  village  of  Stockbridge  ;  the  Sedgwicks' 
village,  for  the  second  time,  intending  to  stay  four  or  five  days  with 
my  friends  there.  I  had  heard  of  an  approaching  wedding  in  the 
family  connexion,  and  was  glad  that  I  had  planned  to  leave,  so  as 
to  be  out  of  the  way  at  a  time  when  I  supposed  the  presence  of 
foreigners,  though  friends,  might  be  easily  dispensed  with.  But 
when  Miss  Sedgwick  and  I  were  sitting  in  her  room  one  bright 
morning,  there  was  a  tap  at  the  door.  It  was  the  pretty  black-eyed 
girl  who  was  to  be  married  the  next  week.  She  stood  only  a  minute 
on  the  threshold  to  say,  with  grave  simplicity,  "  I  am  come  to  ask 
you  to  join  our  friends  at  my  lather's  house  next  Tuesday  evening." 
Being  thus  invited,  I  joyfully  assented,  and  put  off  my  journey. 

The  numerous  children  of  the  family  connexion  were  in  wild 
spirits  all  that  Tuesday.    In  the  morning  we  went  a  strong  party 
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to  the  Ice  Hole ;  a  defile  between  two  hills,  so  perplexed  and  en- 
cumbered ivilh  rocks  that  none  but  practised  climbers  need  attempt 
the  passage.  It  was  a  good  way  for  the  young  people  to  work  off 
their  exuberant  spirits.  T|)eir  laughter  was  [leanl  from  amid  the 
nooks  and  hiding  places  of  the  labyrinih,  and  smiling  laces  might  be 
seen  behind  every  shrubby  screen  which  sprang  up  I'rom  the  cre- 
vices. How  we  tried  to  surpass  each  other  in  the  ferns  and  mosses 
we  gathered,  rich  in  size  and  variety  !  What  skipping  and  scram- 
bling there  was;  what  trunk  bridges  and  ladders  of  roots  I  How 
valiant  the  ladies  looked  with  their  stout  slicks!  How  g-lad  every 
one  was  to  least  upon  the  wild  raspberries  when  we  struggled 
through  the  close  defile  into  the  cool,  green,  breezy  meadow  on  the 
banks  of  the  Housatonic!  During  the  afternoon  we  were  very 
quiet,  reading  one  of  Carlyle's  reviews  alnud  (for  the  twentieth  time, 
I  believe,  to  some  of  the  party),  and  discussing  it  and  other  things. 
By  eight  o'clock  we  were  all  dressed  lor  the  wedding;  and  some  of 
the  children  ran  over  the  green  before  us,  but  came  back,  saying 
that  all  was  not  quite  ready ;  so  we  got  one  ol  the  girls  to  sing  to  us 
for  another  half  hour. 

The  house  of  the  bride's  father  was  well  lighted,  and  dressed 
with  flowers.  She  had  no  mother  ;  but  her  elder  sisters  aided  her 
father  in  bidding  us  welcome.  The  drawing-room  was  quite  full ; 
and  while  the  grown-up  Iriends  found  it  difficult  to  talk,  and  to 
repress  the  indefinable  anxiety  and  agitation  which  always  attend  a 
wedding,' the  younger  members  of  the  party  were  amusing  them- 
selves with  whispered  mirth.  The  domestics  looked  as  if  the  most 
joyous  event  of  their  lives  were  taking  place,  and  the  old  father 
seemed  placid  and  satisfied. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  were  summoned  to  another  room,  at  the  top 
of  which  stood  the  tall  bridegroom,  with  his  pretty  little  lady  on  his 
arm  ;  on  either  side,  the  three  gentlemen  and  three  ladies  who 
attended  them;  and  in  front,  the  Episcopalian  minister  who  was 
to  marry  ihein,  and  who  has  since  been  united  to  one  of  the  sisters. 
It  was  the  first  lime  of  his  performing  the  ceremony,  and  his  manner 
was  solemn  and  somewhat  anxious,  as  might  be  expected. 
-  The  bridegroom  was  a  professor  in  a  college  in  the  neighbouring 
State  of  New-York  ;  a  young  man  of  high  acquirements  and  cha- 
racter, to  whom  the  old  father  might  well  be  proud  to  give' his 
daughter.  His  manners  were  remarkably  pleasing  ;  and  there  was 
a  joyous,  dignified  serenity  visible  in  them  this  evening,  which  at 
once  favourably  prepossessed  us  who  did  not  previously  know  him. 
He  was  attended  by  a  brother  professor  Irom  the  same  college. 
When  the  service  was  over,  we  all  kissed  the  grave  and  quiet  bride. 
I  trust  that  no  bodings  of  ihe  woes  which  awaited  her  cast  a  sha- 
dow over  her  spirits  then.  I  think,  though  grave,  she  was  not  sad. 
She  spoke  vviih  all  her  father's  guests  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
as  did  her  husband.  How  often  have  I  of  late  tried  to  recall  pre- 
cisely what  they  said  to  me,  and  every  look  with  which  they  said  it! 

We  went  back  to  the  drawing-room  for  cake  and  wine  ;  «ind  then 
ensued  the  search  for  the  ring  in  the  great  wedding  cake,  with  much 
merrinrjent  among  those  who  were  alive  to  all  the  fun  of  a  festivity 
like  this,  and  to  none  of  the  care.  There  was  much  moving  about 
between  the  rooms,  and  dressing  with  flowers  in  the  hall ;  and  lively 
conversation,  as  it  must  needs  be  where  there  are  Sedg wicks.  Then 
Champagne  and  drinking  of  healths  went  round,  the  guests  poured 
out  upon  the  green,  all  the  ladies  with  handkerchiefs  lied  over  their 
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heads.  There  we  bade  good-night,  and  parted  off  to  our  several 
homes. 

When  I  left  the  village  the  next  morning  two  or  three  carriages 
full  of  young  people  were  setting  off,  as  attendants  upon  the  bride 
and  bridegroom,  to  Lebanon.  After  a  few  such  short  excursions 
in  the  neighbourhood,  the  young  couple  went  home  to  begin  their 
quiet  college  and  domestic  life. 

Before  a  year  had  elapsed,  a  year  which  to  me  seemed  gone  like 
a  month,  I  was  at  Stockbridge  again,  and  found  the  young  wife's 
family  in  great  trouble.  She  was  in  a  raging  fever,  consequent  on 
her  confinement,  and  great  fears  were  entertained  lor  her  life.  Her 
infant  seemed  to  have  but  a  small  chance  under  the  circumstances, 
and  there  was  a  passing  mention  of  her  husband  being  ill.  Every- 
one spoke  of  him  with  a  respect  and  affection  which  showed  how 
worthy  he  was  of  this  young  creature's  love ;  and  it  was  our  feeling 
for  him  which  made  our  prayers  for  her  restoration  so  earnest  as 
they  were.  The  last  I  heard  ol  her  before  I  left  the  country  was 
that  she  was  slowly  and  doubtfully  recovering,  but  had  not  yet  been 
removed  from  her  father's  house.  The  next  intelligence  that  I 
received  after  my  return  to  England  was  of  her  husband's  death; 
that  he  had  died  in  a  calm  and  satisfied  state  of  mind;  satisfied  that 
if  their  reasonable  hopesof  domestic  joy  and  usefulness  had  not  been 
fulfilled,  it  was  for  wise  and  kind  reasons ;  and  that  the  strong  hand 
which  thus  early  divided  lliem  would  uphold  the  gentle_  survivor. 
No  one  who  beheld  and  blessed  their  union  can  help  beseeching  and 
trusting,  since  all  other  hope  is  over,  that  it  may  be  even  thus. 
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"How  far  my  pen  has  been  fatigued  like'those  of  other  travellers  in  this  journey 
of  it,  the  world  must  judge  ;  but  the  traces  of  ir,'which  are  now  all  set  o'vibrating 
together  this  moment,  tell  me  it  is  the  most  fruitful  and  busy  period  of  my  life  ; 
for,  as  1  had  made  no  convention  with  my  man  with  the  gun  as  to  time — by  seiz- 
ing every  handle,  of  what  size  or  shape  soever  which  chance  held  out  to  me  in 
this  journey — I  was  always  in  company,  and  with  great  variety  too.— Sterne. 

Our  first  land  travelling,  in  which  we  had  to  take  our  chance 
with  the  world  in  general,  was  across  the  State  of  New- York.  My 
account  of  what  we  saw  may  seem  excessively  minute  in  some  of 
its  details;  but  this  style  of  particularity  is  not  adopted  without 
reasons.  While  writing  my  journal,  I  always  endeavoured  to  bear 
in  mind  the  rapidity  with  which  civilization  advances  in  America, 
and  the  desirableness  of  recording  things  precisely  in  their  present 
state,  in  order  to  have  materials  for  comparison,  some  few  years 
hence,  when  travelling  may  probably  be  so  unlike  what  it  is  now, 
as  a  journey  from  London  to  Liverpool  by  the  new  railroad  differs 
from  the  same  enterprise  as  undertaken  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

To  avoid  some  of  the  fatigues  and  liabilities  of  common  travelling, 
certain  of  our  shipmates  and  their  friends  -nd  ourselves  had  made 
up  a  party  to  traverse  the  State  of  New- York  in  an  "  exclusive 
extra;"  a  stage  hired,  with  the  driver,  for  our  own  use,  to  proceed 
at  our  own  time.  Our  fellow-travellers  were  a  German  and  a  Dutch 
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gentleman,  and  the  Prussian  physician  and  young  South  Carolinian 
whom  I  have  mentioned  in  the  list  of  our  shipmates.  We  were  to 
meet  at  the  Congress  Hall  hotel  in  Albany  on  the  6th  of  October. 

On  our  way  from  Stockbridge  lo  Albany  we  saw  a  few  objects 
characteristic  of  the  country.  While  the  horses  were  baiting  we 
wandered  into  a  graveyard,  where  the. names  on  the  tombstones 
were  enough  to  inform  any  observer  what  country  of  the  world  he 
was  in.  One  inscription  was  laudatory  of  Nelson  and  Nabby  Bul- 
lis;  another  of  Amasa  and  Polly  Fielding.  Hiram  and  Keziah 
were  there  too-  The  signs  of  the  American  streets  are  as  ludicrous 
for  their  confusion  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Hebrew  names,  as  those 
of  Irish  towns  are  for  the  arbitary  divisions  of  words.  One  sees 
Rudolpuus  figuring  beside  Eliakim,  and  Arislides  beside  Zerug.  I 
pitied  an  acquaintance  of  mine  for  being  named  Peleg,  till  I  found 
he  had  baptized  his  two  boys  Peleg  and  Seth.  On  a  table  in  a 
little  wayside  inn  I  found  Fox's  Martyr's ;  and  against  the  wall 
hung  a  framed  sampler,  with  the  following  lines  worked  upon  it;- — 

"  Jesus,  permit  thine  awful  name  to  stand 
As  the  first  offering  of  an  infant's  hand  : 
And  as  her  fingers  o'er  the  canvass  move, 
Oh  fill  her  thoughtful  bosom  with  thy  love, 
With  thy  dear  children  let  her  bear  a  p?  rt, 
And  write  thy  name  thyself  upon  her  heart." 

In  these  small  inns  the  disagreeable  practice  of  rocking  in  the 
chair  is  seen  in  its  excess.  In  the  inn  parlour  are  tvyo  or  three 
rocking  chairs,  in  which  sit  ladies  who  are  vibrating  in  different 
directions,  and  at  various  velocities,  so  as  to  iry  the  head  of  a 
stranger  almost  as  severely  as  the  tobacco-chewer  his  stomach. 
How  this  lazy  and  ungraceful  indulgence  ever  became  general,  I 
cannot  imagine;  but  the  nation  seems  so  wedded  to  it,  that  I  see 
little  chance  of  its  being  forsaken.  When  American  ladies  come  to 
live  in  Europe,  they  sometimes  send  home  lor  a  rocking-chair.  A 
common  wedding-present  is  a  rocking-chair.  A  beloved  pastor  has 
every  room  in  his  house  furnished  with  a  rocking-chair  by  his  grate- 
ful and  devoted  people.  It  is  well  that  the  gentlemen  can  be  satis- 
fied to  sit  still,  or  the  world  might  be  treated  with  a  spectacle  ol 
the  sublime  American  Senate  in  a  new  position  ;  its  fifty-two  sen- 
ators sew-sawing  in  full  deliberation,  like  the  wise  birds  of  a  rookery 
in  a  breeze.  If  such  a  thing  should  ever  happen,  it  will  be  time  for 
them  to  leave  off  laughing  at  the  Shaker  worship.  ^ 

As  we  approached  Greenbush,  which  lies  opposite  to  Albany,  on 
the  cast  bank  of  the  Hudson,  we  met  riding  horses,  exercised  by 
grooms,  and  more  than  one  handsome  carriage;  tokens  that  wc 
were  approaching  some  centre  of  luxury.  The  view  of  Albany 
rising  fi:om  the  river  side,  with  its  brown  stone  courthouse  and 
white  marple  capitol,  is  fine  ;  but  it  wants  the  relief  of  more  trees 
"within  itself,  or  of  a  rural  background.  How  changed  is  this  bus- 
tling city,  thronged  with  cosily  buildings,  from  the^  Albany  of  the 
early  days  of  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  when  the  children  used  to  run 
up  and  down  the  green  slope  which  is  nocv  State-street,  imposing 
from  its  width  and  the  massiveness  of  the  houses  seen  behind  its  rows 
of  trees  !  A  tunnel  is  about  to  be  made  under  the  Hudson  at  Al- 
bany ;  meantime  we  crossed,  as  every  body  docs,  by  a  horse  ferry- 
Voa  ;  a  device  so  cruel  as  well  as  clumsy,  that  the  sooner  it  is  su- 
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perseded  the  better.   I  was  told  that  the  strongest  horses,  however 
kept  up  with  corn,  rarely  survive  a  year  ofthis  work. 

We  observed  that,  even  in  this  ciiy,  the  physicians  have  not 
always  their  names  engraved  on  brass  door-plates.  On  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  their  houses,  perhaps  on  the  angle  of  a  corner 
house,  is  nailed  some  glazed  substance  like  floorcloth,  with  "  Dr. 
Such-an-one"  painted  upon  it.  At  Waslnngton  I  remember  seeing 
"  Magistrate"  thus  affixed  to  a  mere  shed. 

As  we  surmounted  tlie  hill  leading  to  our  hotel,  we  saw  our  two 
shipmates  dancing  down  the  steps  to  welcome  us.  I'iiere  certainly 
is  a  feeling  among  shipmates  which  does  not  grow  out  of  any  other 
relation.  They  are  tiirown  first  into  such  absolute  dependance  on 
one  another,  lor  better  lor  worse,  and  are  alterward  so  suddenly 
and  widely  separated,  that  if  they  do  chance  lo  meet  again,  they 
renew  their  intimacy  with  a  /ervour  which  does  not  belong  to  a 
friendship  otherwise  originated.  The  glee  of  our  wliole  party  this 
evening  is  almost  ridiculous  to  look  back  upon.  Everything  served 
to  make  a  laugh,  and  we  were  almost  intoxicated  wiih  the  prospect 
of  what  we  were  going  to  see  and  do  together.  We  had  separated 
only  a  (ortniirht  ago,  but  we  had  as  much  to  talk  over  as  il  we  had 
been  travelling  apart  lor  six  months.  The  Prussian  had  to  tell  his 
adventures,  we  our  impressions,  and  the  Southerner  his  comparisons 
of  his  own  country  with  Europe.  Then  we  had  to  arrange  the  di- 
vision of  labour  by  which  the  gentlemen  were  to  lighten  the  cares 
of  travelling.  Dr.  J.,  the  Prussian,  was  on  all  occasions  to  select 
apartments  i'or  us;  Mr.  S.,  the  Dutchman,  to  undertake  the  eating 
department;  Mr.  H,,  the  American,  was  paymaster;  and  iSlr.  O., 
the  German,  took  charge  of  the  luggage.  It  was  proposed  that 
badges  should  be  worn  to  designate  their  offices.  Air.  S.  was  to  be 
adorned  wi;h  a  corncob.  Mr.  H.  stuck  a  bankbill  in  front  oi'  his 
hat  ;  and,  next  morning,  when  Mr.  O.  was  looking  another  way, 
the  young  men  locked  a  small  padlock  upon  his  button-hole  which 
he  was  compelled  to  carry  there  for  a  day  or  two,  till  his  comrades 
vouchsafed  to  release  him  from  his  badge. 

The  hotel  was  well  iuniished  and  conducted.  I  pointed  out, 
with  some  complacency,  what  a  handsome  piano  we  had  in  our 
drawing-room  ;  but  when,  in  the  dark  hour,  I  opened  it  in  order  to 
play,  1  fousid  it  empty  of  keys!  a  disappointment,  however,  which 
I  have  met  witii  in  EnglanJ. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  son  happened  to  be  in  Albany,  and  called 
on  me  this  afternoon.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  gentleman,  whom  I  afterward  saw  frequently  at 
Washington.  He  is  small  in  person,  with  light  hair  and  blue  eyes. 
I  was  olTen  asked  whether  I  did  not  think  his  manners  gentlemanly. 
There  is  mui'h  (i-iendliness  in  his  manners,  for  he  is  a  kind-hearted 
man ;  he  is  also  rich  in  information,  and  lets  it  come  out  on  subjects 
in  which  he  cannot  contrive  to  see  any  danger  in  speaking.  But 
his  manners  want  the  frankness  and  confidence  which  are  essential 
to  good  breeding.  He  questions  closely,  without  giving  anything 
in  return.  Moreover,  he  flatters  to  a  degree  which  so  cautious  a 
man  should  long  ago  have  found  out  to  be  disagreeable;  and  his 
flattery  is  not  merely  praise  of  the  person  he  is  speakieg  to,  but  a 
worse  kind  still:  a  skepticism  and  ridicule  of  objects  and  persons 
supposed  to  be  distasteful  to  the  one  he  is  conversing  with.  I  fully 
believe  that  he  is  an  amiable  and  indulgent  domestic  man,  and  a 
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reasonable  political  master,  a  good  scholar,  and  a  shrewd  man  of 
business;  but  he  has  the  skepticism  which  maiks  the  lower  order 
of  politicians.  His  public  career  exhibits  no  one  exercise  of  that 
laith  in  men  and  prelerence  ol  principle  to  petty  expediency  by 
which  a  statesman  sliows  himself  to  be  great. 

The  consequence  is,  that,  with  all  his  opportunities,  no  great 
deed  has  ever  been  put  to  his  account,  andiiis  shrewdness  has  been 
at  fault  in  some  of  the  most  trying  crises  of  his  career.  The  man 
who  so  little  trusts  others,  and  so  intensely  regards  self  as  to  make 
it  the  study  of  his  lilt;  not  to  commit  himself,  is  liable  to  a  more  than 
ordinary  danger  ol' judging  wrong  when  compelled,  by  the  pressure 
of  circumstances,  to  acta  decided  p;irt.  It  has  already  been  so 
with  iVlr.  Van  Buren  more  than  once;  and  now  that  he  is  placed 
in  a  position  where  he  must  sometimes  visibly  lead,  and  cannot 
always  appear  to  Ibllow,  it  will  be  seen  whether  a  due  reverence  of 
men  and  a  fbrgetiuliiess  of  sell  would  not  have  lurnished  him  with 
more  practical  wisdom  than  all  his"  sounding  on  his  dim  and  perilous 
way."  Mr.  Caihoun  is,  I  believe,  Mr.  Van  Buren's  evil  genius. 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  understood  to  be  in  expectation  of  succeeding  to 
the  presidential  chair  when  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  appointed  minister 
to  Great  Brilain.  This  appointment  of  President  Jackson'  s  did  not 
receive  the  necessary  sanction  from  the  Senate,  and  the  new  min- 
ister was  recalled  on  the  llrst  possible  day,  Mr.  Calhoun  being  very 
active  in  bringing  him  back.  Mr.  (.  alhoun  was  not  aware  that 
he  was  recalling  one  who  was  to  prove  a  successful  rival.  Mr. 
Calhoun  has  not  been  president;  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  so  ;  but  the  suc- 
cessful rival  has  a  mortal  dread  of  the  great  nullifier;  a  dread  so 
obvious,  and  causing  such  a  prostration  of  all  principle  and  all  dig- 
nity, as  to  oblige  observers  to  conclude  that  there  is  more  in  the 
matter  than  they  see;  that  it  will  come  out  some  day  why  the  dis- 
appointed aspirant  is  still  to  be  propitiated,  wdien  he  seems  to  be 
deprived  of  power  to  do  mischief.  In  "  Society  in  America"  I  have 
given  an  account  of  the  nullification  struggle  and  of  the  irritation, 
the  mysterious  discontent  which  it  has  left  behind.* 

Perhaps  Mr.  Van  Buren  may  entertain  the  oj)inion  which  many 
hold,  that  that  business  is  not  over  yet,  and  that  the  slavery  question 
is  mad?  a  pretext  by  the  nullifiers  of  the  South  for  a  line  of 
action  to  which  they  are  impelled  by  the  disappointed  personal 
ambition  of  one  or  two,  and  the  wounded  pride  of  the  many,  who 
cannot  endure^  the  contrast  between  the  increase  of  the  free 
states  of  the  North  and  the  deteiroration  of  the  slave  states  of  the 
South.  However  this  may  be,  to  propitiate  Mr.  Calhoun  seems  to 
have  been  Mr.  Van  Buren's  great  object  for  a  long  time  past ;  an 
object  probably  hopeless  in  itself^  and  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  is 
likely  to  lose  the  confidence  of  the  North  far  faster  than  he  could,  at 
best  disarm  the  enmity  of  the  South. 

In  the  spring  of  1836,  when  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  still  vice-pres- 
ident, and  the  presidential  election  was  drawing  near,  Mr.  Calhoun 
brought  forward  in  the  Senate  his  bill  (commonly  called  the  Gag 
Bill)  to  violate  the  postoflice  function,  by  authorizing  postmasters 
to  investigate  the  contents  of  the  mails,  and  to  keep  back  all  papers 
whatsoever  relating  to  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  bill  was,  by 
consent,  read  the  first  and  second  times  without  debate  ;  and  the 

♦  Society  in  America. 
Vol  I— F 
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Senate  was  to  be  divided  on  the  question  whether  it  should  go  to  a 
third  reading.  The  votes  were  equal,  18  to  18.  ", Where's  the 
vice-president?"  shouted  Mr.  Calhoun's  mighty  voice'.  The  vice- 
president  was  behind  a  pillar,  talking.  He  was  compelled  to  give 
the  casting  vote,  to  commit  himself  for  once,  a  cruel  necessity  to  a 
man  of  his  caution.  He  voted  for  the  third  reading,  and  there  ivas 
a  bitter  cry  on  the  instant,  "  The  northern  states  are  sold."  The 
bill  was  thrown  out  on  the  division  on  the  third  reading,  and  the 
vice-president  lost  by  his  vote  the  good-will  of  the  whole  body  of 
abolitionists, who  had  till  then  supported  him  as  the  democratic  and 
supposed  anti-slavery  candidate.  As  it  was  most  of  the  abolitionists 
did  not  vote  at  all,  lor  want  of  a  good  candidate,  and  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren's  majority  was  soreduced^as  to  justify  a  belief,  that  if  the  people 
had  had  another  year  to  consider  his  conduct  in,  or  if  another  de- 
mocratic candidate  could  have  been  put  forward,  he  would  have 
been  emphatically  rejected.  Having  once  committed  himself,  he 
has  gone  further  still  in  propitiation  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  On  the  day 
of  his  presidential  installation  he  declared  that  under  no  circum- 
stances would  he  give  his  assent  to  any  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  declaration  does  not 
arise  out  of  a  belief  that  Congress  has  not  power  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  District  ;  for  he  did,  not  long  before,  when  hard  pressed, 
declare  that  he  believed  Congress  to  possess  that  power. 
He  has  therefore  hazarded  the  extraordinary  declaration 
that  he  will  not,  under  any  circumstences,  a;isent  to  what 
may  become  the  will  of  the  peop'e  constitutionally  imbodied. 
This  is  a  bold  intimation  for  a  "  non-committal  man"  to  make.  It 
remains  to  be  t.:en  whether  Mr.  Calhoun,  if  really  dangerous,  can 
be  kept  quiet  oysuc;.  kwning  as  this  ;  and  whether  the  will  of 
ihe  people  may  not  be  rather  stimulated  than  restrained  by  this 
sacrifice  of  them  to  the  South,  so  as  either  to  compel  the  president 
to  retract  his  declaration  before  his  four  years  are  out,  or  to  prevent 
his  re-election. 

How  strange  it  is  to  recall  one's  first  impressions  of  public  men 
in  the  midst  of  one's  matured  opinions  of  them  !  How  freshly  I  re- 
member the  chat  about  West  Point  and  Stockbridge  acquaintances 
that  I  had  that  afternoon  at  Albany,  with  the  conspicuous  man  about 
whom  I  was  then  ignorant  and  indifferent,  and  whom  I  have  since 
seen  committed  to  the  lowest  political  principles  and  practices, 
while  elected  as  professing  some  of  the  highest  1  It  only  remains  to 
be  said,  that  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  feels  himself  aggrieved  by  the  in- 
terpretation which  is  commonly  put  upon  the  facts  of  his  political 
life,  he  has  no  one  to  blame  but  himself;  for  such  misinterpretation 
(if  it  exists)  is  owing  to  his  singular  reserv^e  ;  a  reserve  which  all 
men  agree  in  considering  incompatible  with  the  simple  honesty  and 
cheerful  admission  of  responsibility  which  democratic  republicans 
have  a  right  to  require  of  their  rulers. 

Before  breakfast  the  next  morning  we  walked  down  to  the  Pad- 
roon's  house,  known  by  reputation,  with  the  history  of  the  estate, 
to  everybody.  We  just  caught  a  sight  of  ihe  wshrubbery,  and  took 
leave  to  pass  through  the  court-yard,  and  hastened  back  to  break- 
fast, immediately  al\er  which  we  proceeded  by  railroad  to  Schenec- 
tady. There  we  at  once  stepped  into  a  canal  boat  for  Utica.  I 
would  never  advise  ladies  to  travel  by  canal,  unless  the  boats  are 
quite  new  and  clean ;  or,  at  least,  far  better  kept  than  any  that  I 
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satv  or  heard  of  on  this  canal.  On  fine  days  it  is  pleasant  enough 
sitting  outside  (except  for  having  to  duck  uuder  the  bridges  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  under  penalty  ofhaving  one's  head  crushed  to 
atoms),  and  in  dark  evenings  the  approach  of  the  boatHghts  on  the 
water  is  a  pretty  sight;  but  the  horrors  of  night  and  of  wet  days 
more  than  compensate  for  ail  ihe  advantages  these  vehicles  can 
boast.  The  heat  and  noise,  the  known  vicinity  of  a  compressed 
crowd,  lying  packed  like  herrings  in  a  barrel,  the  bumping  against 
the  sides  of  the  locks,  ahd  the  hissing  of  water  therein  like  an  inun- 
dation, startling  one  from  sleep;  these  things  are  very  disagreeable* 
We  suffered  under  an  additional  annoyance  in  the  i)resence  of  six- 
teen Presbyterian  clergymen,  some  of  the  most  unprepossessing 
of  thftir  class.  If  there  be  a  duty  more  obvious  than  another  on 
board  a  canalboat,  it  is  to  walk  on  the  bank  occasionally  in  fair 
weather,  or,  at  least,  to  remain  outside,  in  order  to  air  the  cabin 
(close  enough  at  best)  and  get  rid  of  the  scents  of  the  table  before 
the  unhappy  passengers  are  shut  up  to  sleep  there.  These  sixteen 
gentlemen,  on  their  way  to  a  Convention  at  Utica,  could  not  wait 
till  they  got  there  to  begin  their  devotional  observances,  but  ob- 
truded them  upon  the  passengers  in  a  most  unjustifiable  manner. 
They  were  not  satisfied  with  saying  an  almost  interminable  grace 
before  and  after  each  meal,  but  shut  up  the  cabin  for  prayers  bef9re 
dinner  ;  for  missionary  conversation  in  the  afternoon,  and  for  scrip- 
ture reading  and  prayers  quite  late  into  the  night,  keeping  tired 
travellers  from  their  rest,  and  every  one  from  his  fair  allowance  of 
fresh  air. 

The  passengers  were  all  invited  lo  listen  to  and  to  question  a 
missionary  from  China  who  was  of  the  party.  The  gentleman  did 
not  seem  to  have  profited  much  by  his  travels,  however;  for  he  de- 
clared himself  unable  to  answer  some  very  simple  inquiries.  "Is 
the  religion  of  the  Christian  missionaries  tolerated  by  the  Chinese 
government  ?"  "  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question." 
"Are  the  Chinese  cannibals?"  "I  am  not  prepared  to  answ^er  that 
question."  One  requested  that  any  brother  would  offer  a  suggestion 
as  to  how  government  might  be  awakened  to  the  sinfulnessof 
permitting  Sunday  mails  ;  during  the  conliiuiance  of  which  practice 
there  was  no  hope  of  the  Sabbath  being  duly  sanctified.  No  one 
was  ready  with  a  suggestion,  but  one  offered  a  story,  which  every 
head  was  bent  to  hear.  The  story  was  of  two  sheep-drovers,  one 
of  whom  feared  God,  and  the  other  did  not.  The  profane  drover 
set  out  with  his  sheep  for  a  particular  destination  two  hours  earlier 
than  the  other,  and  did  not  rest  on  Sunday  like  his  pious  comrade. 
What  was  the  catastrophe .''  The  Godfearing  drover,  though  he 
had  stood  still  all  Sunday,  arrived  at  his  destination  two  hours 
earlier  than  the  other,  "  Ah  !"  "  Ah  !"  resounded  through  the  cabin 
in  all  conceivable  tones  of  conviction,  no  one  asking  particulars  of 
what  had  happened  on  the  road;  of  how  and  where  the  profane 
drover  had  been  delayed.  Temperrnce  was,  of  course,  a  great 
topic  with  these  divines,  and  they  fairly  provoked  ridicule  upon  it. 
One  passenger  told  me  that  they  were  so  strict  that  they  would  not 
drink  water  out  of  the  Brandy  wine  river;  and  another  remarked 
that  they  partook  with  much  relish  of  the  strong  wine-sauce  served 
with  our  puddings. 

In  addition  to  other  discomforts,  we  passed  the  fine  scenery  of 
Little  Falls  in  the  night.    I  was  not  aware  what  we  had  missed  till 
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I  traversed  the  Mohawk  valley  by  a  better  conveyance  nearly  two 
years  afterward.  I  have  described  this  valley  in  my  other  work  on 
America,*  and  must  therefore  restrain  my  pen  trom  dwelling  on  its 
beauties  here. 

The  appearance  of  the  berths  in  the  ladies'  cabin  was  so  repul- 
sive, that  we  were  seriously  contemplating  sitting  out  all  night,  when 
it  began  to  rain  so  as  to  leave  us  no  choice.  I  was  out  early  in  the 
misty  morning,  however,  and  was  presently  joined  by  the  rest  of 
my  pirty,  all  looking  eagerly  for  signs  of  Utica  being  near. 

By  eight  o'clcck  we  were  at  the  wharf.  We  thought  Utica  the 
most  extempore  place  we  had  yet  seen.  The  right-up  shops,  the 
daubed  houses,  the  streets  running  into  the  woods,  all  seemed  to 
betoken  that  the  place  had  sprung  up  out  of  some  sudden  need. 
How  much  more  ancient  and  respectable  did  it  seem  alter  my  return 
from  the  West,  where  I  had  seen  towns  so  much  newer  still!  We 
were  civilly  received  and  accommodated  at  Bagg's  hotel,  w^here 
we  knew  how  to  value  cold  water,  spacious  rooms,  and  retirement, 
after  the  annoyances  of  the  boat. 

Our  baggage-master  was  ibrtunate  in  securing  a  neat,  clean 
stage  to  take  us  to  Trenton  Falls  (14  miles),  where  we  promised 
each  other  to  spend  the  whole  day,  on  condition  of  being  off  by 
five  the  next  mornini-,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  distance  to  Syra-  - 
cuse  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  reason  for  our  economy  of  time 
■was  not  merely  that  it  was  late  in  the  season,  and  every  day  which 
kept  us  from  the  Falls  of  Niagara.therelore,  ot  consequence,  but  that 
our  German  friend,  Mr.  O.,  was  obliged  to  be  back  in  New-Y^ork 
by  a  certain  day.  We  all  considered  a  little  extra  l  aste  and  fatigue 
a  small  tax  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  his  companionship. 

We  clapped  our  hands  at  the  sight  of  the  "  Rural  Retreat,"  the 
comfortable,  hospitable  house  of  entertainment  at  Trenton,  standing 
in  its  garden  on  the  edge  of  the  forest,  so  unlike  hotels  on  the  high 
road. 

As  no  other  company  was  there,  we  could  choose  our  own  hours. 
We  ordered  a  late  dinner  and  proceeded  to  the  Falls.  We  had 
only  to  follow  a  path  in  the  pine  forest  for  a  few  paces,  and  we  were 
at  the  edge  ol  the  ravine  which  encloses  the  cascades. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  Indian  name  is  not  retained.  Trenton  Falls 
are  called  Cayoharic  by  the  Indians.  They  are  occasioned  by  the 
descent  of  West  Canada  Creek  through  a  ravine,  where  it  makes 
a  succession  of  leaps  from  platforms  of  rock,  six  of  these  Falls  being 
pretty  easily  accessible  by  travellers-  Much  has  been  said  of  the 
danger  of  the  enterprise  of  ascending  the  ravine  ;  but  I  saw  no 
peril  to  persons  who  are  neither  rash  nor  nervous.  The  two  ac- 
cidents which  have  happened  have,  I  believe,  been  owing,  the  one 
to  extreme  rashness,  and  the  other  to  sudden  terror. 

From  the  edge  oi  the  ravine  the  black  water,  speckled  with  white 
foam,  is  seen  rushing  below  with  a  swiftness  which  already  half 
turns  the  head  of  the  stranger.  We  descended  five  flights  of 
wooden  steps  fixed  against  the  steep  face  of  the  rock,  and  at  the 
bottom  found  ourselves  at  the  brink  of  the  torrent.  I  never  was  in 
so  dark  and  chill  a  place  in  the  open  air  ;  yet  the  sun  was  shining 
on  the  opposite  face  of  the  rock,  lighting  the  one  scarlet  maple 
which  stood  out  from  among  the  black  cedars  and  dark  green  elms. 

*  Society  in  America. 
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We  selected  our  fooling  with  a  care  which  we  were  quite  ready  to 
ridicule  when  we  came  back  ;  and  were  not  above  grasping  the 
chain  which  is  riveted  into  the  rock  where  the  slieU  which  iorms 
the  paUuvay  is  narrowest,  and  where  the  angles  are  sharpest.  The 
hollow  is  here  so  filled  with  the  voice  of  many  waters,  that  no  other 
can  be  heard  ;  and  after  many  irrevereni  shouts  had  been  attempted, 
we  gave  up  all  attempts  to  converse  till  we  reached  a  quieter  place. 
Being  impatient  to  see  the  first  lall,  1  went  on  before  the  rest,  and 
having  climbed  the  flight  of  wooden  steps,  so  wetted  with  the  spray 
ofthe^fali  as  to  be  as  slippery  as  ice,  1  stood  on  a  plalibrm  under  a 
covert  ot  rock  foaming  with  the  thunder  of  the  waters,  and  saw  my 
companions,  one  by  one,  turn  the  angle  of  the  path,  and  pause  in 
front  of  the  sheet  of  liquid  amber  sprinkled  with  snow.  Ihe  path 
on  which  they  stood  seemed  too  narrow  (or  human  foot ;  and  when, 
discerning  me,  they  waved  their  hands,  I  trembled  lest,  disregard- 
ing their  looting,  they  should  be  swept  away  by  the  furious  torrent, 
When  we  found  our  heads  turning  v;ith  the  rush  ofthe  dark  waters, 
we  amused  ourselves  with  admiring  the  little  wells  in  the  rock,  and 
the  drip  l>om  the  roots  of  a  cedar  proiecting  from  the  top  of  the 
ravine,  a  never-failing,  glittering  shower.  Between  the  fii'lh  and 
sixth  fill!  there  is  a  long  tranquil  reach  of  v/ater  ;  and  here  we 
lingered  to  rest  our  bewildered  senses  before  entering  upon  the 
confusion  of  rocks  through  wliich  the  sixth  forces  its  \vay.  We 
seesawed  upon  a  fallen  trunk,  sent  autumn  leaves  whirling  down 
the  stream,  and  watched  the  endless  dance  of  the  balls  of  foam 
which  had  found  their  way  into  the  tiny  creeks  and  bays  opposite, 
r.nd  could  not  get  out  again. 

Gay  butterfiles  seemed  quite  at  home  in  this  ravine.  Tliey  flit 
through  the  very  spray  ofthe  falls.  It  seemed  wonderful  that  an 
insect^couid  retain  its  frail  lifiiu  the  midst  of  such  an  uproar.  When 
he  sun  in  its  course  suddenly  slione  full  into  the  glen  througha 
chasm  in  its  rocky  wall,  how  the  cascade  v/as  instantly  dressed  m 
glory!  crowned  with  a  rainbow,  and  invested  with  all  radiant  liues  ! 
How  the  poor  banished  Indians  must  mourn  when  the  lights  of 
their  Cayoharic  visit  their  senses  again  in  the  dreams  of  memory 
or  of  sleep!  The  recollection  of  these  poor  exiles  was  an  ever- 
present  saddening  thought  in  the  midst  of  all  the  most  beautiful 
scenes  ofthe  New  World. 

When  we  had  surmounted  the  sixth  fall,  we  saw  indeed  that  we 
could  go  no  farther,  A  round  projection  of  rock,  without  trace  of 
anything  that  I  could  call  a  foothold,  barred  us  out  from  the  pri- 
vacy ofthe  upper  ravine.  The  falls  tliere  are  said  to  be  as  beau- 
tiful as  any  that  we  saw,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  by  blasting  a 
pathway  or  by  some  other  means,  they  also  may  be  laid  open  to 
the  affections  of  happy  visiters. 

They  have  been  seen  and  reported  of.  A  friend  of  mine  has  told 
me,  since  I  was  there,  how  Bryant  the  poet  and  himself  behaved 
like  two  thoughtless  boys  in  this  place.  Clambering  about  by 
themselves  one  summer  day,  when  their  wives  had  gone  back  to 
the  house,  they  were  irresistibly  tempted  to  pass  the  barrier,  and 
see  what  lay  beyond.  They  got  round  the  rock,  1  cannot  conceive 
how,  by  inequalities  in  its  surface-  They  met  with  so  many  diffi- 
culties and  so  much  beauty  higher  up,  that  they  forgot  all  about 
time,  till  they  found  themselves  Tn  utter  darkness.  They  hastened 
to  grope  their  way  homeward  through  the  forest,  and  were  startled, 
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after  a  while,  by  shouts  and  moving  lights.  Till  that  moment  the>i' 
never  recollected  how  alarmed  their  wives  must  be.  It  was  past 
ten  o'clock,  and  the  poor  ladies  had  been  in  in  a  state  of  uneasiness 
half  the  evening-,  and  of  mortal  terror  for  the  last  two  hours.  They 
had  got  people  from  the  neighbourhood  to  go  out  with  torches, 
Httle  expecting  to  see  their  husbands  come  walking  home  on  their 
own  feet,  and  with  nothing  the  matter  with  them  but  hunger  and 
shame.  I  hope  the  ladies  were  exceedingly  angry  when  their 
panic  was  over. 

The  forest  at  the  top  of  the  ravine  was  a  study  to  me,  who  had 
yet  seen  but  little  forest.  Moss  cushioned  all  the  roots  of  the  trees  ; 
hibiscus  overspread  the  ground  ;  among  the  pine  stems  there  was 
a  tangle  of  unknown  shrubs;  and  a  brilliant  bird,  scarlet  except  its 
black  wings,  hovered  about  as  if  it  had  no  fear  of  us.  I  could  learn 
nothing  more  about  it  than  that  the  people  call  it  the  red  robin. 
Before  we  returned  the  moon  hung  like  a  gem  over  the  darkness  of 
the  i'ravine.  I  spent  another  happy  day  among  these  falls  some 
months  after,  and  was  yet  more  impressed  with  iheir  singularity  and 
beauty.  ^ 

"When  we  had  exchanged  our  wet  clothes,  an  excellent  dinner 
was  served,  and  our  host  himself  waited  upon  us,  sitting  down  by 
the  window  when  nothing  was  wanted.  In  the  course  of  dinner 
Mr.  11.  related  to  me  s^ome  particulars  of  the  slave  insurrection  at 
Charleston  a  few  years  beflire,  when  upward  of  thirty  slaves  were 
hanged  at  once.  Some  circumstance  which  he  told  led  me  to  observe 
that  I  should  have  done  as  the  thirty  did  in  their  place.  "  Oh," 
said  he,  "  so  should  I."  I  thanked  him  for  his  response,  saying  that 
no  defence  he  could  now  make  of  slavery  would  stand  against  such 
an  admission.  He  did  not  retract,  but  a  long  argument  ensued,  in 
which  our  host  became  deeply  interested.  He  moved  his  chair 
forwarder  and  forwarder,  till  I  saw  him  leanius:  over  the  table 
between  two  of  Hie  gentlemen  to  listen.  Everybody  iiad  long  done 
eating,  and  every  dish  on  the  table  was  quite  cold,  and  the  debate 
concluded,  bell )re  our  host  remembered  that  we  had  not  had  our 
pudding,  and  started  up  to  serve  us. 

We  soon  retired  to  our  rooms,  being  in  need  of  rest  after  the  dis- 
comforts of  the  canalboat  and  the  fatigues  of  the  day  ;  but  it  was 
not  too  late  for  the  neigiibours  to  ofl'er  their  hospitable  welcomes. 
Just  after  I  was  undressed,  the  cards  of  visiters  were  brought  me, 
with  a  friendly  message;  but  it  was  too  late  to  do  more  than  send 
a  message  in  return. 

We  left  the  place  at  a  little  after  five  in  the  morning,  in  a  dismal 
rain.  While  breakfasting  at  Utica,  we  engaged  an  "  exclusive 
extra"  to  carry  us  to  Buffalo  for  eighty  dollars,  the  precise  route 
being  agreed  upon,  and  the  choice  of  times  and  seasons  to  remain 
with  us.  On  going  out  to  our  carriage  we  found  the  steps  of  the 
hotel  occupied  by  a  number  of  persons,  some  from  Boston,  who 
oflered  me  welcome  to  the  country,  and  any  inlormation  or  assist- 
ance I  might  need.  One  gentleman  put  into  my  hand  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  an  influential  friend  of  his  at  Cincinnati,  as  it  was 
understood  that  I  was  going  there.  So  from  this  stranee  place, 
where  I  had  not  spent  aboVe  two  hours,  we  drove  off  amid  a 
variety  of  friendly  greetings. 

This  day  I  first  saw  a  loghouse,  and  first  felt  myself  admitted  into 
the  sanctuary  of  the  forest.    These  things  made  the  day  full  of  in- 
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terest  to  nie,  though  the  rain  scarcely  ceased  from  morning  till  night. 
Well-settled  farms  were  numerous  along  the  road,  but  in  ihe  inter- 
vals were  miles  of  lorests  ;  dark  thronging  trees  with  their  softgay 
summits.  Till  now  the  autumn  woods  had  appeared  at  a  distance 
loo  red  and  rusty  ;  these,  when  looked  into,  were  the  melting  of  all 
harmonious  colours.  As  for  the  forms,  some  were  dri)oping,  some 
towering,  their  tall  bare  stems  wreathed  with  crimson  creepers. 
The  cleared  hollows  and  slopes,  with  the  ibrest  ever  advancing  or 
receding,  are  as  fine  to  the  imagination  as  any  natural  hinguage  can 
be.  I  looked  li)r  an  Indian  or  two  standing  on  the  lorest  verge, 
within  a  shade  as  dusky  as  himself;  but  lor  this  I  had  to  wait  ano- 
ther day. 

Just  after  dark  we  arrived  at  Syracuse,  in  time  for  the  common 
supper.  I  was  surprised  at  the  size  and  style  ofthj  hotel.  Land 
and  building  material  being  cheap,  and  there  being  no  window-tax, 
there  is  little  inducement  to  economize  space  in  the  American 
houses,  and  ihe  new  hotels  have  the  ambitious  air  which  is  given 
by  spaciousness.  The  deficiency  lies  in  furniture,  and  yet  more  in 
attendance;  l)ut  \  really  think,  that  if  travellers  will  trouble  them- 
selves to  ler.rn  a  little  of  the  ways  of  the  house,  so  as  not  to  run 
into  opposition  to  other  people's  convenience,  much  more  comfort 
may  be  enjoyed  in  these  places  than  unaccommodating  tourists  wdl 
believe.  Our  chambers  were  quite  sufficiently  furnished  here;  and 
I  never  in  any  place  found  difficulty  in  obtaining  as  large  a  supply 
of  water  as  I  wished  by  sinply  asking  f()r  it  in  good  time.  I  observed 
that  the  liotel  pari  urs  in  various  partsof  the  country  were  papered 
with  the  olil  fashioned  papers,  I  believe  French,  which  represent  a 
sort  of  panorama  of  a  hunting  party,  a  fleet,  or  some  such  diversi- 
fied scene.  I  saw  many  such  a  hunting  party,  the  ladies  in  scarlet 
riding  habits,  as  I  remember  the  landlord  of  ihe  inn  at  Bray,  near 
Dublin,  to  have  been  proud  of  in  his  best  parlour.  At  Schenectady, 
the  bay  of  Naples,  with  its  fishing-boats  on  the  water  and  groupsof 
lazzaroni  on  the  shore,  adorned  our  parlour  walls.  It  seems  to  be 
an  irresistible  temptation  to  idle  visiters,  Engl  sh,  Irish,  and  Ameri- 
can, to  put  speeciies  mto  the  mouths  of  the  painted  personages; 
and  such  hangings  are  usually  vseen  deformed  with  scribblings.  The 
effect  is  odd,  in  wild  plar-es,  of  seeing  American  witticisms  put  into 
the  mouths  of  Ne  apolitan  fishermen,  ancient  English  ladies  of  quali- 
ty, or  of  tritotis  and  dryatls. 

There  is  taste  quite  as  bad  as  this  in  a  matter  of  far  more  impor- 
tance, the  naming  of  places.  Syracuse  in  the  State  of  New-York  ! 
I  often  wonder  whether  it  is  yet  too  late  to  revert  to  the  Indian 
names,  to  undo  the  mischief  vyhich  has  been  done  by  hoys  fresh  from 
their  smattering  of  the  classics,  who  have  gone  into  the  forest  to 
hew  out  towns  and  villages.  I  heard  many  Americans  say  that  the 
State  of  New- York  ought  to  be  called  Ontario,  and  the  city  Man- 
hattan. But,  so  far  from  bringing  back  the  nomenclature  to  a  better 
state,  we  not  only  find  Utica,  Syracuse,  Manlius,  and  Camillus,  and 
the  village  of  Geneva  on  Seneca  Lake,  with  Ithaca  at  its  other  ex- 
tremity, but  the  village  of  Cbittenango  actually  baptized  into  Sulli- 
van; and  all  this  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lakes  Onondago,  Ca- 
iuga,  and  Owasco.  It  is  as  bad  as  the  English  in  Van  Diemen's 
<and,  who,  if  I  remember  rightly,  have  got  Palmyra,  Richmond, 
and  Jericho  all  in  a  line. 
^   Some  curious  associations  arise  from  a  new  nation  using  the  Ian- 
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guage  ofthe  old.  While  speculating  sometimes  on  what  the  classi- 
cal conceptions  can  be  in  the  minds  of  youths  who  hear  every  day, 
in  the  most  sordid  connexion,  ol  Rome,  Utica,  Carthage,  Athens, 
Palmyra,  and  Troy,  it  occurred  to  me  that  some  ol  our  commonest 
English  writing  must  bear  a  different  meaning  to  the  Americans 
and  to  us.  All  that  is  written  about  cornfields,  lor  instance,  must 
call  up  pictures  in  their  minds  quite  unlike  any  that  the  poets  in- 
tended to  create.  "  Waving  corn"  is  not  the  true  description  to 
them  ;  and  one  can  scarcely  bring  one's  tongue  to  explain  that  it 
means  "  small  grain-"  Their  poetical  attachments  are  naturally 
and  reasonably  to  their  Indian  corn,  which  is  a  beautiful  plant, 
worthy  of  all  love  and  celebration.  But  the  consequence  is,  that 
we  have  not  their  sympathy  about  our  sheaves,  our  harvest  wain, 
our  gleaners  ;  lor  though  they  have  wheat,  their  harvest,  j)a^'  excel- 
lence, is  of  corncobs,  and  their  "small  grain"  bears  ahout  the  same 
relation  to  poetry  with  them  as  turnips  with  us.  Then,  again  there 
is  the  month  of  May,  about  which  we  lose  their  sympathy.  Over 
a  great  proportion  of  the  country.  May  is  one  of  their  worst  months, 
damp,  drizzly,  with  intervals  of  biting  winds,  as  little  fit  lor  the 
climate  of  a  poem  as  our  windy  and  dusty  March.  Many  other 
such  particulars  might  be  mentioned,  which  it  would  be  a  new  em- 
ployment to  trace  out. 

When  I  traversed  New-York  State  at  a  subsequent  period  with 
another  party  of  friends,  we  saw  many  Indians  before  reaching  Sy- 
racuse. It  was  at  Oneida  Castle,  a  village  on  the  borders  of  the 
Oneida  territory,  which  was  once  fortified  after  the  Indian  fashion, 
whence  its  fbrmidat)le  name.  We  saw  in  such  close  neighbourhood 
as  to  cause  many  strange  reflections,  the  Episcopalian  church  built 
for  the  Indians  of  the  vicinity,  who  are  declared  to  be  reclaimed 
from  idolatry  and  their  ancient  Council  Grove,  where  they  met  to 
think  their  own  thoughts  and  say  their  own  sayings.  This  grove  is 
a  fine  clump  of  twenty-seven  butternut-trees.  We  passed  through 
the  village  on  the  day  when  the  Indians  had  all  come  in  to  receive 
their  annual  government  allowance  of  seven  dollars  a  head.  Two 
men  were  drunk  ;  the  rest  looked  sober  enough.  The  squaws  w'ere 
neatly  dressed  in  blue  pantaloons  edged  with  white,  and  had  clean 
blankets  over  their  shoulders.  The  babies  looked  fat  and  lively.  One 
squaw  had  her  infant  lashed  to  a  board  at  her  back.  When  we 
stopped  to  water  the  horses  we  saw  several  boys  with  bows  and 
arrows,  and  Dr.  F.  made  them  understand  by  signs  that  any  one 
who  could  strike  a  quarter  dollar  which  he  would  fix  on  a  post 
shonld  have  it.  He  made  a  notch  in  the  post  of  a  shed,  and  placed 
his  coin,  and  forthwith  the  arrow^sflevv  like  hail.  One  struck  deep 
into  a  post,  and  we  saw  how  easily  fatal  this  weapon  might  be.  An 
old  Indian  or  two  watched  the  sport,  and  assumed  the  superintend- 
ence. The  coin  fell,  and  Dr.  F.  was  going  to  deliver  it  to  the 
claimant,  when  an  old  Indian  cam.e  forward  with  "  No,  no."  He 
showed  by  signs  that  the  coin  had  fallen,  not  from  its  being  struck, 
but  from  the  post  having  been  shaken.  The  quarter  dollar  was  put 
up  again,  and  soon  after  struck  and  bent  in  the  middle  by  the  arrow 
of  a  youth,  who  looked  as  happy  with  his  prize  as  if  he  had  regained 
a  tract  of  his  native  wood.  The  party  gave  us  some  very  bright 
looks  as  we  drove  away. 

In  a  hotel  on  this  road  I  found  a  Sabbath-school  history  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  compiled  obviously  for  the  purpose  of  prejudicing  the 
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reader's  mind  against  the  Catholics.  Among  other  wise  things  in 
it  there  was  an  explanation  that  the  heroine  was  called  "Lady'* 
because  she  was  related  to  the  king ;  and  people  are  sometimes 
called  so  in  England.  A  clear  idea  to  give  the  American  youth  of 
our  English  peerage  ! 

We  left  Syracuse  at  dawn  ;  and  this  was  the  morning  wlien, 
finding  ourselves  too  hungry  to  proceed  to  Skaneatles  without  food, 
we  were  treated  to  that  abundant  breakfast,  so  characteristically 
served,  which  I  have  described  in  my  other  book.*  No  one  likes 
to  breakfast  twice  over  in  description  any  more  than  in  reality  ;  and 
I  therefore  say  nothing  about  Elbridge  here.  The  greater  part  of 
this  day,  and  some  of  the  next,  was  spent  at  Auburn  in  viewing  the 
prison,  walking  about  the  town,  and  driving  down  the  shores  of  the 
pretty  Owasco  Lake. 

The  cultivation  of  the  country  now  began  to  show  the  improve- 
ment which  increases  all  the  way  to  Buffalo.  At  the  head  of  Cayuga 
Lake  we  travelled  over  the  longest  bridge  I  ever  saw,  even  a  mile 
and  eight  rods  long.  It  is  wooden,  of  course,  laid  upon  piles,  and 
more  conspicuous  lor  usefulness  than  beauty.  The  great  ornament 
of  this  route  is  the  village  of  Geneva,  reared  on  a  terrace  which 
overhangs  Seneca  Lake.  The  Northern  States  abound  in  beautiful 
villages  :  but  I  know  none  more  captivating  than  this.  A  long 
row  of  handsome  white  and  red  houses,  each  with  its  sloping  gar- 
den, fronts  the  lake  ;  and  behind  the  dwellings  the  road  is  bordered 
with  locust-trees,  which  seem  to  imbower  the  place.  The  gardens 
are  more  carefully  cultivated  than  is  at  all  common  in  America,  and 
they  well  repay  the  trouble  bestowed  on  them.  There  is  a  college 
standing  on  high  ground  above  the  lake,  to  which  a  natural  lawn 
steeply  descends  from  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  building.  Hol- 
stein,  aiddecamp  to  Bolivar,  was  professor  of  modern  languages  in 
this  college  when  I  was  first  at  Geneva.  Before  my  second  visit  he 
had  removed  to  Albany.  To  crown  the  temptations  of  Geneva  as  a 
place  of  residence,  it  has  rather  a  choice  society.  It  has  been 
charged  with  not  being  healthy,  but  I  believe  this  is  not  true.  It 
seems  to  be  well  and  speedily  supplied  with  literature.  I  saw  a 
placard  outside  a  bookseller's  store,  "Two  Old  Men's  Tales,  price 
80  cents,"  that  is.  four  shifings.  One  of  my  last  interests,  before  I 
left  England,  had  been  watching  over  thu  publication  of  this  work; 
and  now  here  it  was  selling  at  four  shillings,  in  the  back  of  the  State 
of  New-York  !  I  remarked  two  things  more  about  this  village  ; 
that  all  the  women  I  saw  were  pretty,  ana  that  a  profusion  of  azalea 
grew  wild  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  road  to  Canandaiirua  ascends  for  a  considerable  distance 
after  leaving  Geneva,  and  the  last  view  of  the  place  from  above  was 
exquisite,  imbosomed  as  it  lay  in  the  autumn  woods,  and  with  its 
blue  lake  stretched  behind  it  in  the  sunny  atmosphere.  One  element 
in  the  exhilaration  of  such  scenes  in  America  is  the  universal  pres- 
ence of  competence.  The  boys  who  gather  about  the  stage  do  not 
come  to  beg,  or  even  to  sell,  but  to  amuse  themselves  while  eating 
their  bread  and  meat,  or  on  their  way  to  the  field.  The  young 
women  all  well  dressed,  the  men  all  at  work  or  amusement,  the 
farms  all  held  in  fee-simple,  the  stores  all  inadequate  to  tlieir  cus- 
tom; these  things  are  indescribably  cheering  to  behold,  and  a  never 

.  ♦   "  Society  in  America." 
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failing  source  of  pleasure  to  the  traveller  from  Europe.  It  may  be 
a  questionable  comfort,  but  it  is  a  conrifort  to  think,  "  if  these  people 
are  not  happy,  it  is  their  own  fault."  Whether  their  minds  are  as 
easy  as  their  fortunes,  it  may  not  be  safe  to  affirm  ;  but  at  least  the 
sin  and  sorrow  ol  social  injustice  in  regard  to  the  first  necessities  of 
life  are  absent. 

The  moon  was  gleaming  over  Canandaigua  Lake  when  we  carne 
in  sight  of  it,  and  a  golden  planet  dropped  beneath  the  horizon 
when  we  took  the  turn  towards  the  village.  We  found  that  Blos- 
som's hotel  did  not  answer  to  the  favourahle  description  which  had 
been  given  us  of  it.  This  had  been  a  training  day,  and  the  house 
was  so  noisy  with  drunken  soldiers,  that,  when  we  had  attained  the 
drawing-room,  we  locked  ourselves  in  till  the  house  should  be 
cleared,  which  happened  as  early  as  nine  o'clock;  but  v»'e  still 
found  the  inn  less  comfortable  than  most  upon  the  road. 

The  pretty  village  of  Canandaigua  is  noted  for  it  good  society. 
It  would  have  given  me  pleasure  to  have  been  able  to  accept  the 
kind  invitation  of  some  of  its  inhabitants  to  prolong  my  stay  now, 
or  to  revisit  it  the  next  year;  but  we  had  promised  Mr.  O.  to  cause 
no  delay  in  getting  to  Niagara;  and  we  engaged,  in  return  for  his 
agreeing  to  stop  this  day,  to  travel  all  night:  and  I  never  was  able 
to  allot  any  future  time  to  this  place.  We  saw  as  much  of  it,  how- 
ever, as  we  could  in  one  day. 

There  are  many  families  of  Scotch  extraction  at  Canandaigua, 
and  to  this  the  village  owes  its  superiority  in  gardens  to  almost  any 
place  in  the  country.  We  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  with  a 
gentleman  who  was  born  in  Scotland,  but  had  settled  at  Canandai- 
gua thirty-four  years  before,  when  the  place  was  almost  a  desert. 
He  now  sees  himself  surrounded  by  handsome  dwellings,  trim  gar- 
dens, and  a  highly-cultivated  society,  able  to  command  resources  of 
books  and  other  intellectual  luxuries  to  almost  any  extent,  from  the 
directness  and  ease  of  communication  with  J^  ew-York.  He  had  just 
taken  possession  of  a  splendid  new  dwelling,  and  had  presented  his 
old  one  to  the  Episcopalian  church  for  a  parsonage.  He  showed 
me  from  the  top  of  the  house,  where  his  dwelling  had  stood,  where 
it  stood  now,  and  how  it  had  been  moved  entire  in  a  day  and  a 
half.     I  think  the  distance  could  not  have  been  much  under  a  mile. 

After  our  early  breakfast  we  were  engaged  till  churchlime  in  re- 
ceiving and  making  calls,  as  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  We  went 
to  the  Episcopali-m  church  with  our  friends,  and  heard  a  sermon 
which  could  not  please  us,  it  was  so  full  of  dogmatism  and  bitter- 
ness. Our  friends  insisted  on  entertaining  the  whole  ofour  large 
party,  and  invited  same  agreeable  guests  in  addition,  so  that  we 
spent  a  very  profitable  as  well  as  pleasant  afternoon.  We  walked 
over  the  grounds,  enjoyed  the  view  of  the  lake  from  the  house-top, 
and  picked  up  a  good  deal  of  information  about  the  place  and 
neighbourhood,  which  might  seem  to  the  inhabitants  scarcely  wor- 
thy of  the  name  of  knowledge,  but  which  is  inestimable  to  the 
stranger  as  opening  new  departments  of  inquiry,  and  explaining 
much  which  he  did  not  understand  before. 

The  stage  was  ordered  for  nine,  and  we  returned  to  Blossom's 
for  an  hour's  rest  before  setting  out  on  our  rough  night's  journey. 

We  reached  Batavia  to  breakfast,  and  soon  after  ibund  ourselves 
on  the  first  piece  of  corduroy  road  we  had  encountered  in  the  coun- 
try,   I  mention  this  because  corduroy  roads  appear  to  have  made  a 
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deep  impression  on  the  imaginations  of  the  English,  who  seem  to 
suppose  that  American  roads  are  all  corduroy.  I  can  assure  them 
that  there  h  a  large  variety  in  American  roads.  There  are  the  ex- 
cellent limestone  roads  which  stretch  out  in  three  directions  from 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  some  like  them  in  Kentucky,  on  which 
the  tourist  might  sketch  almost  without  difficulty  while  travelling 
at  a  rapid  rate.  There  is  quite  another  sort  of  limestone  road  ii. 
Virginia,  in  traversing  which  the  stage  is  dragged  up  from  shelf  t^ 
shelf,  some  ofi  the  shelves  sloping  so  as  to  throw  the  passengers  oi. 
one  another,  on  either  side  alternately.  Then  there  are  the  rich 
mud  roads  of  Ohio,  through  whose  deep  red  sloughs  the  stage  goes 
slowly  sousing  after  rain,  and  gently  upsetting  when  the  rut  on  the 
one.or  the  other  side  proves  to  be  ofa  greater  depththan  was  antici- 
pated. Then  there  are  the  sandy  roads  of  the  pinebarrens,  of  an 
agreeable  consistency  after  rain,  but  very  heavy  in  dry  weather. 
Then  there  is  the  ridge  road,  running  parallel  with  a  part  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  supposed  to  be  the  edge  of  what  was  once  its  basin. 
The  level  terrace  thus  provided  by  Nature  offered  the  foundation 
of  an  admirable  road,  one  of  the  best  in  the  states.  Lastly,  there  is 
the  corduroy  road,  happily  of  rare  occurrence,  where,  if  the  driver  is 
merciful  to  his  passengers,  he  drives  them  so  as"  to  give  them  the 
association  of  being  on  the  way  to  a  funeral,  their  involuntary  sobr 
on  each  jolt  helping  the  resemblance;  or,  if"  he  be  in  a  hurry,  he 
shakes  them  like  pills  in  a  pi.lbox.  But  the  American  drivers  are  a 
class  of  men  marked  by  that  merciful  tem.per  which  naturally  accom- 
panies genius.  They  are  men  who  command  admiration  equally 
by  their  perfection  in  their  art,  their  fertility  of  resource,  and  their 
patience  with  their  passengers.  I  was  hever  upset  in  a  stage  bu 
once  during  all  my  travels  ;  and  the  worse  the  roads  were,  the  mort 
I  was  amused  at  the  variety  of  devices  by  which  we  got  on,  through 
difficulties  which  appeared  insurmountable,  and  the  more  I  was 
edified  at  the  gentleness  with  which  our  driverstreated  female  fears 
and  fretfulness.  -_    " 

By  this  time  a  solitary  Indian  might  be  frequently  seen  standing 
on  a  heap  of  stones  by  the  roadside,  or  sleeping  under  a  fence. 
There  is  something  which  rivets  the  ej-e  of  the  stranger  in  the  grave 
gaze,  the  lank  hair,  the  blanket-wrapped  form  of  the  savage,  as  he 
stands  motionless.  We  were  generally  to  be  seen  leaning  out  of 
every  opening  in  the  stage  as  long  as  the  figure  remained  in  sight. 

We  issued  from  the  corduroy  road  upon  one  on  which  we  could 
easily  have  performed  twelve  miles  an  hour.  Houses  with  porches 
of  Ionic  pillars  began  to  be  scattered  by  the  roadside.  We  were 
obviously  approaching  Buffalo.  Soon  the  lake  was  visible,  and  then 
we  entered  the  long  main  street,  and  stopped  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Eagle  hoteU 


FORT  ERIE. 

"  That  ni?ht  a  child  might  understand 
The  de'il  had  business  on  his  hand." 

Burns. 
On  consulting  a  good  map,  a  little  promontory  maybe  seen  jut- 
ting out  into  Lake  Erie  on  the  Canada  shore,  nearly  opposite  to 
Black  Rock.    Perhaps  it  may  be  marked  Fort  Erie,  for  there  Fort 
Erie  stood. 
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A  lady  of  Buffalo,  who  happens  to  be  a  good  walker,  proposed 
that  she  and  I  should  indulge  in  a  ramble  to  Fort  Erie  one  fine  day 
towards  the  end  of  October.  She  showed  me  that  she  was  provided 
with  stout  boots,  in  case  of  our  having  to  cross  swampy  ground  ; 
and  she  said  she  believed  we  might  trust  to  getting  some  sort  of  a 
dinner  on  the  Canada  side,  and  might  therefore  go  unencumbered 
with  provisions. 

We  set  out  from  Buffalo  soon  after  breakfast,  and  made  our  way 
over  a  waste,  through  brush,  over  fences,  along  a  natural  terrace 
once  planted  with  guns,  down  to  the  ferry  at  Black  Rock.  On  the 
way  I  saw  one  of  the  less  prepossessing  abodes  of  settlers  so  fre- 
quently described;  its  desolate  appearance  on  the  verge  of  the  wood; 
its  untidy  garden,  and  the  cool,  uncomfortable  manners,  and  the  lank 
hair,  and  pale,  dingy  countenance  of  its  mistress.  1  also  heard,  du- 
ring our  walk,  some  things  which  make  me  think  that  Buffalo  is  as 
undesirable  a  place  of  residence  as  any  in  the  free  States.  It  is  the 
rendezvous  ot  all  manner  of  persons;  the  passage  through,  which 
fugitives  pass  from  the  States  to  Canada,  from  Canada  to  the  States, 
and  from  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States  into  the  wild  West.  Run- 
away slaves  come  here,  and  their  owners  follow  in  hopes  of  re- 
capturing ihem.  Indian  traders,  land  speculators,  and  poor  emi- 
grants come  here,  and  the  most  debased  Indians,  the  hali-civilized, 
hang  about  (he  outskirts.  No  influence  that  the  mass  of  respect- 
able inhabitants  can  exert  can  neutralize  the  bad  effects  of  a  floating 
population  like  this;  and  the  place  is  unavoidably  a  very  vicious 
one.  A  suificienl  proof  of  this  is,  that  ladies  cannot  walk  beyond 
the  streets  without  the  protection  of  a  gentleman.  Some  excellent 
English  ladies  opened  a  school  in  Buffalo,  and,  not  being  aware 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  place,  followed,  with  their  pupils,  the 
English  practice  of  taking  coimtry  walks.  They  persevered  for 
some  time,  hoping  to  obtain  countenance  for  the  wholesome  prac- 
tice: but  were  compelled,  after  a  time,  notonly  to  give  up  walking, 
but  to  leave  the  place.  It  will  be  understood  that  I  do  not  give 
this  as  any  specimen  of  American  towns.  The  corruption  of 
Buffalo  is  owing  chiefly  to  its  frontier  position,  and  consequent 
liability  to  a  vicious,  transient  population. 

After  crossing  the  ferry  at  Black  Rock  we  pursued  our  walk  in 
a  southwest  direction,  sometimes  treading"  a  firm  sand  and  some- 
times a  greensward  washed  by  the  fresh  waters  of  the  lake.  Though 
we  were  on  British  ground,  we  were  entertained  by  an  American 
woman  who  lived  on  the  lake  shore  close  by  the  tort.  She  treated 
us  with  negus  and  cnke  while  preparing  to  get  a  dinner  for  us,  and 
amused  us  with  accounts  of  how  butter  and  eggs  are  smuggled 
into  Buffalo  from  her  neighbourhood,  these  articles  not  being  allowed 
to  pass  the  custom-house.  My  eyes  never  rested  on  the  Canada 
shore  without  my  feeling  ho iv  absurd  it  was  that  that  poor  country 
should  belong  to  us,  its  poverty  and  hopeless  inactivity  contrast- 
ing, so  much  to  our  disgrace,  with  the  prosperous  activity  of  the 
opposite  shore  ;  but  here  was  the  climax  of  absurdity,  the  prohi- 
bition ot  a  free  traffic  in  butter  and  eggs!  What  a  worthy  subject 
of  contention  between  two  great  nations,  the  one  breaking  the  laws 
to  provide  Buffi !o  with  butter  and  eggs,  and  the  preventive  force 
of  the  other  exercised  in  opposition. 

Our  hostess  was  sewing  when  we  went  in,  amusing  herself  mean- 
while with  snatches  ol  reading  from  "  Peter  Parley,"  which  lay 
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open  before  her.  She  put  away  her  work  to  cook  for  us,  conver- 
sing all  the  while,  and  by  no  means  sorry,  I  fancy,  to  have  the 
amusement  of  a  little  company.  She  gave  us  tea»  beefsteak,  hot 
rolls  and  butter,  honeycomb,  and  preserved  plums  and  crab-apples. 
Immediately  after  dinner  I  went  out  to  the  fort,  my  friend  promising 
to  follow. 

The  thickness  of  the  remaining  fragments  of  the  walls  shows  the 
fort  to  have  been  substantially  built.  It  was  held  by  the  Americans 
to  the  last  extremity  in  the  war  of  1814,  and  then  blown  up  by  a 
brave  man  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  He 
remained  alone  in  the  fort  to  do  the  deed  ;  and  as  I  now  beheld  the 
desolation  of  the  solitude  in  which  it  stands,  I  felt  as  if  I  could 
enter  into  what  his  feelings  must  have  been  on  the  last  day  of  his 
life.  At  one  moment  all  had  been  dead  silence;  at  the  next  the 
windows  in  Buffalo  were  blown  out  by  the  explosion. 

I  sat  alone  beside  a  pool  in  the  middle  of  the  fort.  Fragments 
of  the  building  lay  tumbled  around,  overgrown  with  tall  grass,  and 
bristling  with  shrubbery.  Behind  me  was  the  grim  forest,  with  the 
ruins  of  a  single  deserted  house  standing  within  its  shadow.  Before 
me  lay  the  waste  ol  waters,  with  gulls  dipping  and  sailing.  A  sin- 
gle birch  overhung  the  pool  beside  me,  and  a  solitary  snipe,  which 
seemed  to  have  no  (ear  of  me,  vibrated  on  the  top  of  a  bulrush.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  was  ever  so  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  solitude; 
and  I  was  really  glad  soon  to  see  my  friend  standing  on  a  pinnacle 
of  the  ruined  wall,  and  beckoning  me  to  come  up. 

This  afternoon  she  told  me  her  wonderlul  story  ;  a  part  of  which, 
that  part  in  which  the  public  may  be  said  to  have  an  interest,  I  am 
going  to  relate. 

At  the  time  of  the  war  of  1812  Mrs.  W-  lived  in  Buffalo  witb.< 
her  father,  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters.  In  1814,  just  when  the 
war  was  becoming  terrific  on  the  frontier,  her  father  and  eldest 
brother  were  drowned  in  crossing  the  neighbouring  ferry.  Six  • 
months  after  this  accident  the  danger  of  Buffiilo  was  so  great  that 
the  younger  children  of  the  family  were  sent  away  into  the  country 
with  their  married  sister,  under  the  charge  of  their  brother-law, 
who  was  to  return  with  his  wagon  for  the  mother  and  two  daugh- 
ters who  were  left  behind,  and  for  the  clothes  of  the  family.  For 
three  weeks  there  had  been  so  strong  an  apprehension  of  a  descent 
of  the  Indians,  the  barbarous  allies  of  the  British,  that  the  ladies 
had  snatched  sleep  with  their  clothes  on,  one  watching  while  the 
others  lay  down.  It  was  with  some  difficulty,  and  alter  many  de- 
lays, that  the  wagon  party  got  away,  and  there  were  still  doubts 
whether  it  was  the  safer  course  to  go  or  slay.  Nothing  was  heard 
of  them  before  night,  however,  and  it  was  hoped  that  they  were 
safe,  and  that  the  wagon  would  come  for  the  remaining  three  the 
next  morning. 

The  ladies  put  out  their  lights  early,  as  they  were  desired  ;  and 
at  eight  two  of  the  three  lay  down  to  sleep,  Mrs.  W.,  then  a  gir 
of  sixteen,  being  one.  At  nine  she  was  called  up  by  the  beating 
of  a  drum,  the  siLmal  that  the  Indians  were  at  hand.  No  descrip- 
tion can  give  an  idea  of  the  loathing  with  which  these  savages 
were  then  regarded  :  the  mingled  horror,  disgust,  dread,  and  haired. 
The  Indians  were  insidious,  dangerous,  and  cruel  beyond  example, 
even  in  the  history  of  savage  warfare.  These  poor  ladies  had  been 
brought  up  to  hate   them  with  a  deadly  hatred ;  they  were  sur- 
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rounded  with  persons  burning  with  the  injuries  inflicted  by  Indian 
revenge  and  barbarity;  for  weeks  they  had  lived  in  hourly  dread 
ofdeath  by  their  hands  ;  Iheir  strength  was  worn,  and  their  nerves 
shaken  by  the  long  suspense ;  and  now  the  hoarse  drum  woke 
them  up  with  news  that  the  hour  was  come.  A  deadly  sickness 
overspread  their  hearts  as  they  started  from  their  beds.  They 
looked  from  their  windows,  but  could  see  nothing  through  the 
blank  darkness.  They  listened,  but  they  knew  that  if  the  streets 
had  been  quiet  as  death,  the  stealthy  tread  of  the  savages  would 
have  been  inaudible.  There  was  a  "bustle  in  the  town.  Was  the 
fight  beginning.?  No.  It  was  an  express  sent  by  the  scouts 
to  say  that  it  was  a  false  alarm.  The  wor-nout  ladies  composed 
their  spirits,  and  sank  to  sleep  again.  At  four  they  were  once  more 
awakened  by  the  horrid  drum,  and  now  there  was  a  mustering  in 
the  streets  which  looked  as  if  this  were  no  false  alarm.  In  the  same 
moment  the  sister  who  was  watching  what  passed  in  the  street 
saw  by  torchlight  the  militia  part  asunder  and  fly  ;  and  Mrs-  W., 
who  was  looking  through  the  back  window,  perceived  in  the  un- 
certain glimmer  that  a  host  of  savages  was  leaping  the  garden 
fence;  leaping  along  the  walks  to  the  house  like  so  many  kanga- 
roos, but  painted,  and  flourishing  their  tomahawks.  She  cried 
out  to  her  mother  ana  sister,  and  they  attempted  to  fly;  but  there 
was  no  time.  Before  they  could  open  the  front  door  the  back 
windows  came  crashing  in,  andthe  house  was  crowded  with  yelling 
savages.  With  their  tomahawks  they  destroyed  everything  but 
the  ladies,  who  put  on  the  most  submissive  air  possible.  The  trunks 
containing  the  clothing  of  the  whole  family  stood  in  the  hall,  ready 
to  be  carried  away  when  the  wagon  should  arrive.  These  were 
"'split  to  fragments  by  the  tomahawk.  These  wretches  had  actually 
me^  the  wagon  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  turned  it  back  ;  but 
the  brother-in-law,  watching  his  opportunity,  wheeled  off' from  the 
roadi  when  his  savage  guards  were  somehow  engaged,  and 
escaped. 

-^Tl^e  ladies  were  seized,  and,  as  Mfs.W.  claimed  protection, 
they  I  were  delivered  into  the  charge  of  some  squaws  lo  be 
driven  to  the  British  camp.  It  was  unpleasant  enough  the  being 
goaded  on  through  such  a  scene  by  savage  women,  as  insolent  as 
the  men  were  cruel ;  but  the  ladies  soon  saw  that  this  was  the  best 
thmg  that  could  have  happened  to  them  ;  for  the  town  Avas  burning 
in  various  directions,  and  soon  no  alternative  would  be  left  between 
being  in  the  British  camp  and  in  the  thick  slaughter  in  the  burning 
streets.  The  British  officer  did  not  wish  to  have  his  hands  full  of 
helpless  female  prisoners.  He  sent  them  home  again  with  a  guard 
of  an  ensign  and  a  private,  who  had  orders  lo  prevent  their  house 
being:  burned.  The  ensign  had  much  to  do  to  fulfil  his  orders.  He 
stood  in  the  doorway,  commanding,  persuading,  struggling,  threat- 
ening: but  he  saved  the  house,  which  was,  in  two  days,  almost  the 
only  one  left  standing.  The  whole  town  was  a  mass  of  smoking 
^v!^"u'  ^^  "^any  places  slaked  with  blood.  Opposite  the  door  lay 
the  body  of  a  woman  who,  in  her  despair,  had  drunk  spirits,  and 
then  defied  the  savages.  They  tomahawked  her  in  sight  of  the 
neighbours,  and  before  her  own  door,  and  her  body  lay  where  it 
had  fallen,  for  there  were  none  to  bury  the  dead.  Some  of  the  in- 
habitants had  barricaded  themselves  in  the  jail,  which  proved,  it 
was  said,  too  damp  to  burn  ;  the  rest  who  survived  were  dispersed 
m  the  woods. 
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Before  the  fire  was  quite  burned  out,  the  Indians  were  gone,  and 
the  inhabitants  began  to  creep  back  into  the  town,  cold  and  half 
dead  with  hunger.  The  ladies  kept  up  a  large  fire  (carefully  dark- 
ening the  windows),  and  cooked  for  the  settlers  till  they  were  too 
weary  to  stand,  and  one  at  a  time  lay  down  to  sleep  before  the  fiire. 
Mrs.  W.  often,  during  those  dreary  days,  used  1o  fasten  a  blanket, 
Indian  Jashion,  about  her  shoulders,  and  go  out  into  the  wintry 
night  to  forage  for  food  ;  a  strange  employment  for  a  young  girl  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  savage  foe.  She  traced  the  hogs  in  the 
snow,  and  caught  many  fowls  in  the  dark.  On  the  third  day,  very 
early  in  the  morning,  six  Bufialo  men  were  enjoying  a  breakfast  of 
her  cooking,  when  ihe  windows  were  again  broken  in,  and  the  house 
once  more  full  of  savages.  They  had  come  back  to  burn  and  pillage 
all  that  was  left.  The  six  men  fled,  and,  by  a  natural  impulse,  the 
girl  with  them.  At  some  distance  from  the  house  she  looked  be- 
hind her,  and  saw  a  savage  leaping  towards  her  with  his  tomahawk 
already  raised.  She  saw  that  the  next  instant  it  would  be  buried 
in  her  scull.  She  faced  about,  burst  oui  a  laughing,  and  held  out 
both  her  hands  to  the  savage.  His  countenance  changed 
first  to  perplexity;  but  he  swerved  his  weapon  aside,  laughed 
and  shook  hands,  but  motioned  her  homeward.  She  Avas 
full  of  remorse  for  having  left  her  mother  and  sister.  When  she 
reached  her  door  the  house  was  so  crowdedthat  she  could  neither 
make  her  way  in  nor  learn  anything  of  their  fate.  Under  the  per- 
suasion that  they  lay  murdered  within,  she  fie w  to  some  British 
dragoons  who  were  silting  on  the  ground  at  a  considerable  distance, 
watching  the  burning  of  the  remainder  of  the  town.  They  ex- 
pressed their  amazement  that  she  should  have  made  her  way 
through  the  savages,  and  guarded  her  home,  where  they  procured, 
an  entrance  for  her,  so  that  she  reached  the  arms  of  her  patient 
and  sufl'ering  mother  and  sister.  'I'hat  house  was,  at  length  the 
only  one  left  standing;  and  when  we  returned  Mrs.  W.  pointed  it 
out  to  me. 

The  settlers  remained  for  some  time  in  the  woods,  stealing  into 
a  midnight  warming  and  supper  at  the  lone  abode  of  the  widow 
and  her  daughters.  The  ladies  had  nothing  left  but  this  dwelling. 
Their  property  had  been  in  houses  which  were  burned,  and  their 
very  clothes  were  gone.  The  settlers  had,  however,  carried  off 
their  money  with  them  safely  into  the  woods.  They  ])aid  the  ladies 
for  their  hospitality,  and  afterward  for  as  much  needlework  as  they 
could  do:  for  every  one  was  in  want  of  clothes.  By  their  industry 
these  women  raised  themselves  to  independence,  which  the  widow 
lived  some  tranquil  years  to  enjoy.  The  daughter  who  told  me  the 
story  is  now  the  lady  of  a  judge.  Slie  never  boasts  of  her  bravery, 
and  rarely  refers  to  her  adventures  in  the  war;  but  preserves  all 
her  readiness  and  strength  of  mind,  and  in  the  silence  of  her  own 
heart,  or  in  the  ear  of  a  sympathising  friend,  gratefully  contrasts 
the  perils  of  her  youth  with  the  milder  discipline  of  her  age. 
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NIAGARA. 


"  Look  back"? 
Lo  !  where  it  comes  like  an  eternity. 
As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its  track, 
Charming  the  eye  with  dread  !" 

BVROW. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  describe  what  we  saw  at  Niagara  so 
much  as  to  relate  what  we  did.  To  ofler  an  idea  of  Niagara  by 
writing  of  hues  and  dimensions  is  much  like  representing  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven  by  images  of  jasper  and  topazes. 

I  visited  the  falls  twice;  first  in  October,  1834,  in  company  with 
the  party  with  whom  we  traversed  the  state  of"  New-York,  when 
we  stayed  nearly  a  week ;  and  again  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.,  and 
otlier  friends,  in  June,  1836,  when  we  remained  between  two  and 
three  days.  The  first  time  we  approached  the  falls  from  Buffalo, 
the  next  from  Lewistown  and  Queenstown. 

I  expected  to  be  disappointed  in  the  first  sight  of  the  falls,  and  did 
not  relish  the  idea  of  being  questioned  on  the  first  day  as  to  my 
"impressions."  I  therefore  made  a  law,  with  the  hearty  agreement 
of  the  rest  of  the  party,  that  no  one  should  ask  an  opinion  of  the 
spectacle  for  twenty  lour  hours-  We  stepped  into  the  stage  at 
Buffalo  at  half  past  eight  in  the  morning  on  the  14th  of  October. 
At  Black  Rock  we  got  out  to  cross  the  ferry.  We  looked  at  the 
green  rushing  waters  we  were  crossing,  and  wondered  whether 
they  or  we  should  be  at  the  falls  first.  We  had  to  wait  some  min- 
utes for  the  stage  on  the  Canada  side,  and  a  comely  English  woman 
invited  us  into  her  kitchen  to  warm  ourselves.  She  was  washing 
as  well  as  cooking;  and  such  a  log  was  blazing  under  her  boilers 
as  no  fireplace  in  England  would  hold.  It  looked  like  the  entire 
trunk  of  a  pine  somewhat  shortened.  I  could  not  help  often  wish- 
ing that  some  of  the  shivering  poor  of  London  could  have  supplies 
of  the  fuel  which  lies  rotting  in  the  American  woods. 

The  road  is  extremely  bad  all  the  way  from  the  ferry  to  the  falls, 
and  the  bridges  the  rudest  of  the  rude.  The  few  farms  looked 
decaying,  and  ill-clad  cbitdren  offered  us  autumn  fruit  j for  sale. 
We  saw  nothing  to  flatter  our  national  complacency  ;  for  truly  the 
contrast  with  the  other  side  of  the  river  was  mournful  enough.  It 
was  not  till  we  had  passed  the  inn  with  the  sign  of  the  "  Chippeway 
Battle  Ground"  that  we  saw  the  spray  from  the  falls.  I  believe  we 
might  have  seen  it  sooner  if  we  had  known  where  to  look.  "Is  that 
it?"  we  all  exclaimed.  It  appeared  on  the  left-hand  side,  whereas 
we  had  been  looking  to  the  right ;  and  instead  of  its  being  sus- 
pended in  the  air  like  a  white  cloud,  as  we  had  imagined,  it  curled 
vigorously  up,  like  smoke  from  a  cannon  or  from  a  replenished  fire. 
The  winding  of  the  road  presently  brought  this  round  to  our  right 
hand.  It  seemed  very  near  ;  the  river,  too,  was  as  smooth  as  oil. 
Thebeginning  of  the  Welland  canal  was  next  pointed  out  to  me, 
but  it  was  not  a  moment  to  care  for  canals.  Then  the  little  Round 
Island,  covered  with  wood  and  surrounded  by  rapids,  lay  close  at 
hand,  in  a  recess  of  Canada  shore-  Some  of  the  rapids  of  eight  or 
ten  feet  descent,  would  be  called  falls  elsewhere.  They  were  glit- 
tering and  foamy,  with  spaces  of  green  water  between.     I  caught 
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a  glimpse  of  a  section  of  the  cataract,'but  not  any  adequate  view, 
before  we  were  driven  briskly  up  to  the  door  of  the  hotel.  We 
ran  quickly  from  piazza  to  piazza  till  we  reached  the  crown  of  the 
roof,  where  there  is  a  space  railed  in  for  the  advantage  of  the  gazer 
who  desires  to  reach  the  highest  point.  I  think  the  emotion  of  this 
moment  was  never  renewed  or  equalled.  The  mt>rning  had  been 
cloudy,  with  a  very  few  wandering  gleams.  It  was  now  a  little 
after  noon  ;  the  sky  was  clearing,  and  at  this  moment  the  sun  light- 
ed.up  the  Horseshoe  Fall.  lam  not  going  to  describe  it.  The 
most  striking  appearance  was  the  slowness  with  which  the  shaded 
green  waters  rolled  over  the  brink.  This  majestic  oozing  gives  a 
true  idea  of  the  volume  of  the  floods,  but  they  no  longer  look  like 
water. 

We  wandered  through  the  wood,  along  Table  Rock,  and  to  the 
ferry.  We  sat  down  opposite  to  the  American  Falls,  finding'them 
the  first  day  or  two  more  level  to  our  comprehension  than  the  Great 
Horseshoe  Cataract ;  yet  throughout,  the  beauty  was  far  more 
impressive  to  me  than  the  grandeur.  One's  imagination  may  heap 
up  almost  any  degree  of  grandeur  ;  but  the  subtle  colouring  of  this 
scene,  varying  with  every  breath  of  wind,  refining  upon  the  soft- 
ness of  driven  snow,  and  dimming  all  the  gems  of  the  mine,  is 
wholly  inconceivable.  The  woods  on  Goat  Island  were  in  their 
gaudiest  autumn  dress;  yet,  on  looking  up  to  them  from  the 
fall,  they  seemed  one  dust  colour.  This  will  nor  be  believed,  but 
it  is  true. 

The  little  detached  fall  on  the  American  side  piqued  my  interest 
at  once.  It  looks  solitary  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  of  waters, 
coming  out  of  its  privacy  in  the  wood  to  take  its  leap  by  itself.  In 
the  afternoon,  as  I  was  standing  on  Table  Rock,  a  rainbow  started 
out  fi-om  the  precipice  a  hundred  feet  below  me,  and  curved  up- 
ward as  if  about  to  alight  on  my  head.  Other  such  apparitions 
seemed  to  have  a  similar  understanding  with  the  sun.  They  went 
and  came,  blushed  and  faded,  the  floods  rolling  on,  on,  till  the  hu- 
man heart  overcharged  with  beauty  could  bear  no  more. 

We  crossed  the  lerry  in  the  afternoon.  Our  boat  was  tossed  like 
a  cork  in  the  writhing  waves.  We  soon  found  that,  though  driven 
hither  and  thither  by  ihe  currents,  the  ferryman  always  conquers  at 
last,  and  shot)ts  his  boat  into  the  desired  creek  ;  but  the  tossing 
and  whirling  amid  the  driving  spray  seems  a  rather  dubious  affair 
at  first.  To  be  carried  down  would  be  no  better  than  to  be  sucked 
up  the  river,  as  there  is  a  fatal  whirlpool  below  which  forbids  all 
navigation  as  peremptorily  as  the  falls. 

I  still  think  the  finest  single  impression  of  all  is  halfway  up  the 
American  Fall,  seen,  not  from  the  staircase,  but  from  the  bank  on 
the  very  verge  of  the  sheet.  Here  we  stood  this  first  evening,  and 
amid  the  rapids  above.  In  returning,  we  saw  from  the  river  the 
singular  effect  of  the  clouds  of  spray  being  in  shadow,  and  the  de- 
scending floods  in  light;  while  the  evening  star  hung  over  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  falls,  and  the  moon  over  the  other,  and  the  little  per- 
petual cloud,  amber  in  the  last  rays  from  the  west,  spread  its  fine 
drizzle  like  a  silver  veil  over  the  scene. 

There  is  nothing  like  patient  waiting  in  a  place  like  this.  The 
gazer,  who  sits  for  hours  watching  what  sun  and  wind  may  be 
pleased  to  reveal,  is  sure  to  be  rewarded,  somewhat  as  Newton 
described  himself  as  being  when  he  set  a  thought  before  him,  and 
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sat  .Still  to  see  what  would  come  out  of*  it.  It  is  surprising  what 
secrets  of  the  thunder  cavern  were  disclosed  to  rae  during  a  few 
days  of  siill  watching  ;  disclosed  by  a  puff  of  wind  clearing  the 
spray  for  an  instant,  or  by  tfie  lightest  touch  of  a  sunbeam.  The 
sound  of  the  waters  is  lulling,  even  on  the  very  brink;  but  if  one 
wishes  for  stillness,  there  is  the  forest  all  around,  where  the  eyes 
may  become  accustomed  to  common  objects  again.  It  is  pleasant 
after  the  high  excitement,  to  stroll  in  the  wild  woods,  and  wonder 
what  this  new  tree  is  and  what  that;  and  to  gossip  with  the  pigs, 
slim  and  spruce  while  fed  on  forest  nuts  and  roots;  and  to  watch 
the  progress  of  a  log-house,  sitting  the  while  on  a  stump  or  leaning 
over  a  snake-fence  ;  and  then  to  return,  with  a  new  wonder  to  the 
ethereal  vision. 

The  first  evening  the  gentlemen  were  all  restless  under  the  pro- 
hibition to  ask  about  impressions  ;  every  one  of  them  was  eager  ta 
tell,  but  too  proud  to  pour  out  till  others  did  the  same.  What  an 
outpouring  it  was  when  it  did  happen  ! 

One  morning  we  found  an  old  man,  between  seventy  and  eighty 
years  old,  gazing  from  Table  Rock.  He  was  an  American.  Being 
on  a  journey,  he  had  walked  from  Queenstown  to  see  the  falls.  He 
quietly  observed  that  he  was  ashamed  to  think  there  had  been  wars 
near  such  a  place,  and  that  he  hoped  the  English  and  Americans 
were  grown  wiser  now,  and  would  not  think  of  fighting  any  more. 
This  came  in  echo  of  my  thought.  I  had  been  secretly  wishing  that 
all  the  enemies  in  the  world  could  be  brought  together  on  this  rock; 
they  could  not  but  love  as  brethren. 

N  An  English  family  at  the  hotel  seemed  marvellously  skilled  in 
putting  away  all  the  good  infiuences  of  the  place.  The  gentleman 
was  so  anxious  about  where  he  should  settle,  so  incessantly  pet- 
tish, so  resolutely  miserable,  as  to  bespeak  the  compassion  of  all  the 
guests  fin-  the  ladies  of  his  (iimily,  one  of  whom  lold  me  that  she 
had  forgotten  all  about  the  falls  in  her  domestic  anxieties.  As  this 
gentleman  found  fault  with  everybody  and  everything,  and  ostenta- 
tiously proved  that  nothing  could  give  him  any  pleasure,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  the  cataract  itself  failed  to  meet  his  approbation  ; 
yet  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  question  he  put  to  me  across  the 
table,  in  the  presence  of  both  Canadians  and  Americans,  [.whe- 
ther I  did  not  think  the  natives  made  a  very  silly  lui?s  about  the 
the  falls,  and  whether  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde  were  not  much  finer. 
Such  are  the  persons  by  whom  fbreigners^suppose  themselves  made 
acquainted  with  the  English  character.  Such  is  the  way  in  which 
not  a  few  English  study  to  mortify  the  inhabitants,  and  then  come 
home  and  complain  of  American  conceit,  i.told  this  gentleman  that 
I  perceived  he  was  speaking  of  the  rapids,  and  had  not  seen  the 
falls. 

We  wished,  while  we  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  Lake  Ontario,  as  we  were  not  sure  of  being  able  to  visit 
Canada  at  a  future,time.  We  took  the  opportunity  of  two  of  our  party 
going  northward,  to  accompany  them  as  far  as  Queenstown,  seven 
miles  off^  where  we  intended  to  see  Brock's  monument,  satisfy  our- 
selves with  the  view  from  the  top  of  it,  and  walk  home  through  the 
woods  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  stage  were  an  Irish  gentleman  and 
his  wife.  The  lady  amused  me  by  the  zeal  with  which  she  knitted 
nil  the  way,  just  as  if  she  were  in  a  dark  parlour  in  the  old  Jewry  ; 
and  the  gentleman  with  some  sentiments  which  were  wholly  new  to 
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me  ;  for  instance,  he  fcnred  that  the  independence  of  the  Americans 
made  ihem  feel  tliemselves  independent  of  God.  ""I'liis  consequence 
of  democratic  government  had  not  struck  me  before,  and  1  never 
perceived  any  traces  of  its  existence ;  but  if  it  should  occur, 
there  will  probably  soon  be  an  epidemic  or  a  bad  season  to  bring 
them  to  their  senses  again. 

Before  the  door  ol  the  wretched,  foul  inn  at  Queenstown,  we 
sorrowfully  shook  hands  with  our  Prussian  raid  Dutch  companions 
hoping  to  meet  them  again  in  the  course  of  our  travels;  which, 
indeed,  happened  more  than  once.  We  provided  ourselves  here 
with  cider,  cakes,  and  sandwiches;  i.  e.  beefsteak  laid  between 
thick  dry  bread.  With  this  provision  we  ascended  the  hill  to  the 
foot  of  Brock's  monument,  and  found  the  portress,  an  active  little 
Irishwoman,  waiting  to  let  us  in.  She  was  delighted  to  meet  ladies 
from  the  old  country,  and. heartily  invited  us  to  spread  our  dinner 
in  her  cottage  below.  She  told  us  all  her  affairs,  and  seemed  un- 
willing to  leave  us  when  we  told  her  we  meant  to  stay  a  long  while 
on  the  top  of  the  monument,  and  would  not  detain  her  from  her 
washtub,  but  would  comedown  to  her  by-and-by.  She  and  her 
husband  have,  fi)r  showing  the  monument,  sixty  dollars  a  season 
(that  is,  while  the  boats  run),  and  all  that  they  happen  to  take  in 
the  winter.  They  were  soon  to  have  a  cottage  built  for  them 
nearer  the  monument.  Wlien  we  went  down  to  her  cottage  'she 
had  spread  plates,  knives,  and  pickles,  and  had  her  head  full  of 
questions  and  communications.  She  was  grateful  for  a  small  pay- 
ment for  her  trouble,  and  gave  us  the  impression  of  her  being  a 
very  amiable,  contented  person,  whom  we  should  like  to  sec^again. 

Sir  Isaac  Brock  fell  at  the  battle  of  Clueenstown,  in  October, 
1812,  near  the  base  of  this  monument.  It  is  145  feet  high,  and, 
being  built  on  a  pretty  steep  hill,  commands  a  fine  view.  To  the 
left  a  prodigious  sweep  ol  forest  terminates  in  blue  Canadian  hills. 
On  the  right  is  the  American  shore,  at  this  time  gaudy  with  autumn 
woods.  There  stands  the  village  of  Lewistown,  with  its  winding 
descent  to  the  ferry.  At  our  feet  lay  Queenstown,  its  sordidness 
being  lost  in  distance,  and  its  longstreet  presenting  the  appearance 
of  an  English  village.  The  green  river  rushes  between  its  lofty 
wooded  banks,  which  suddenly  widen  at  Queenstown,  causing  the 
waters  to  spread  and  relax  their  speed  while  making  their  way, 
with  three  or  four  bends,  to  the  lake.  We  saw  the  white  church 
of  Niagara  rising  above  the  woods  some  miles  off  where  the  junc- 
tion lakes  place  ;  and  beyond,  the  vast  lake  spreads  its  waters,  gray 
on  the  horizon.  There  was  life  in  this  magnificent  scene.  The 
ferryboat  was  buffelted  by  the  waves  ;  groups  were  in  waiting  on 
either  side  the  ferry,  and  teams  were  in  the  fields.  The  Irishwoman 
was  grieved  that  she  had  no  telescope  v/herewith  to  enable  us  to 
see  what  was  doing  on  the  lake.  She  and  her  husband  had  pro- 
vided one  fi)r  the  accommodation  of  visiters.  Some  travellers 
(English)  had  thrown  it  down  from  the  top  of  the  monument,  and 
when  she  asked  for  payment  only  bullied  her;  and  her  husband  had 
not  been  able  to  afford  to  get  another. 

After  dinner  we  sat  on  tfie  top  of  the  precipitous  wooded  bank  of 
the  river,  looking  down  into  its  green  eddies,  and  watcliing  the 
family  of  white  birds  which  hovered  far  beneath  us,  but  yet  high 
over  the  stream.  Meditating,  as  we  were,  that  we  were  now  sit- 
ting on  the  spot  where  the  falls  were  pouring  down  their  flood  ages 
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before  Babylon  was  founded  or  the  Greek  Mythology  bad  arisen 
out  of  the  elements  of  universal  conviction,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  we  had  no  thoughts  to  spare  lor  ihe  weather.*  We  did  not 
observe  how  the  sky  had  been  darkening.  Two  wagons  driven  by 
lads  stopped  in  passing,  and  their  drivers  offered  us  seats  to  Nia- 
gara. We  at  first  declined,  being  bent  upon  walking;  but  feeling 
heavy  drops  of  rain  at  the  moment,  we  retracted  aur  refusal,  and 
jumped  into  one  of  the  vehicles.  It  was  a  mere  box  upon  wheels; 
a  barbarous  machine,  but  of  great  service  to  us  in  the  ensuing 
storm.  Before  we  reached  our  hotel  we  were  thoroughly  wet,  but 
had  obtained  a  good  deal  of  information  from  our  driver  about  the 
condition  ol  the  Canadian  settlers  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  Canadian  father  and  Scotch  mother,  who  were  doing 
well  in  the  world,  as  he  said  the  English  settlers  do  who  set  the 
right  way  to  work.  The  land  is  not  the  best  near  the  road  ;  so 
that  what  is  seen  there  is  no  lair  specimen  of  the  state  of  the  set- 
tlers. The  farms  hereabout  consist  of  about  100  acres  generally, 
and  are  all  the  property  of  the  residents.  Labourers  live  with  the 
farmers,  and  receive,  besides  their  board  and  lodging,  about  120 
dollars  a  year.  A  gentleman,  a  farmer  and  physician,  from  some 
distance,  called  on  me  one  day  when  I  was  out,  and  left  messages 
for  me  with  one  of  our  party.  He  said  he  wished  me  to  see  and  do 
justice  to  Canada.  People  go,  he  believes,  with  wrong  expecta- 
tions, and  so  are  disappointed.  He,  his  wile  and  daughters,  went, 
expecting  ease  and  comfort,  and  they  have  found  it ;  but  they  have 
not  wealth  and  luxury.  He  declared  that  civility  and  cheerfulness 
would  always  command  good  manners  and  service.  As  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  "seeing  and  doing  justice  to  Canada,"  I  give  this 
gentleman's  testimony.  It  is  very  agreeable,  and  I  do  not  doubt  its 
justness. 

Another  visiter  of  a  very  different  kind  came  to  our  parlour  as  I 
was  preparing  for  our  departure.  I  looked  up  from  my  packing, 
and  saw  an  extraordinary  apparition  in  the  doorway  ;  a  lady  bri- 
dling, winking,  and  attitudinizing  in  a  wonderful  manner.  On  my 
asking  her  to  come  in  and  sit  down,  she  said  she  was  deputed  by  a 
gentleman  to  ask  my  address,  in  order  to  his  communicating  with 
me  before  I  should  publish  my  account  of  the  falls.  She  seemed 
deeply  grieved  at  finding  that  I  did  not  contemplate  any  such  pwb- 
lication,  saying  that  it  would  be  a  serious  disappointment  to  the 
gentleman,  who  hoped  I  might  have  been  of  essential  service  to 
him — by  recommending  his  hotel !  It  appeared  that  a  sharp  com- 
petiiion  was  going  on  about  the  letting  of  this  hotel,  and  the  gen- 
tleman in  question  was  in  hopes  of  getting  it.  He  seemed  to  have 
one  great  qualification,the  determination  to  leave  no  stone  unturned. 

The  second  time  I  visited  Niagara  I  accomplished  the  feat  of 
going  behind  the  fall.    In  October  it  was  too  cold  ;  on  a  sunny  8th 

*  It  is  familiar  to  all  that  the  cataract  of  Niagara  is  supposed  to  have'  worn 
its  way  back  from  the  point  of  the  narrowing  of  its  channel  (the  spot  where  we 
now  sat),  and  that  there  is  an  anticipation,  of  its  continuing  to  retire  the  remain- 
ing twelve  miles  to  Lake  Erie.  Unless  counteracting  agencies  should  in  the 
meantime  be  at  work,  the  inundation  of  the  level  country  which  must  then  take 
place  will  be  almost  boundless.  The  period  is,  however,  too  remote  for  cAlcula- 
lion.  An  American  told  me,  smiling,  that  the  apprehension  has  not  yet  affected 
the  title  to  land.  And  no  one  knows  what  secret  barriers  may  be  building  up  or 
drains  opening- 
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of  June  there  was  no  imprudence  in  it.  When  I  descended  the  / 
staircase  with  Dr.  and  Mr&.  K.  after  breakCast,  we  had  no  such  'm-%fl^ 
tention  ;  but  we  were  all  tempted  farther  and  fartlier  over  the 
rocks,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  sheet,  till  the  puffing- away  of  the 
spray  s:ave  us  glimpses  of  what  was  behind,  and  made  us  feel  that 
this  was  the  ri^ht  day  and  hour.  Mrs.  F.'s  chest  was  ont  very 
strong-,  and  this  was  no  enterprise  lor  a  child  ;  so  Dr.  F.  and  I 
were  to  be  the  favoured  ones.  We  ascended  to  the  guide's  house, 
and  surveyed  the  extraordinary  costume  in  which  we  were  to  make 
the  expedition.  Stout  socks  and  shoes  (but  1  would  recommend!  la- 
dieSjto  g-oshod  as  usual),|thick  cotton  garments  reaching  to  the  feet, 
green  oilskin  jackets  arid  hats;  in  this  mountaineer  sort  of  costume 
is  the  adventure  to  be  gone  through.  As  the  guide's  wife  was  as- 
sisting me,  she  hoped  I  had  enjoyed  myself  since  1  was  last  at  the 
falls. 

"  Were  you  aware  that  I  had  been  here  before  ?" 

"Yes,  madam,  I  remember  you  well." 

"  Why,  how  is  it  possible  that  you  should  remember  me  among 
the  thousand  of  people  who  have  been  here  in  two  seasons?  We 
were  not  acquainted,  were  we?" 

"  No,  madam  ;  but  one  evening  you  stopped  and  admired  my 
cow." 

"Did  not  this  trumpet  help  you  to  remember  me  ?" 

"  No,  mj'dam  ;  I  never  saw  it  before." 

Hotv  many  ways  there  are  to  people's  hearts  !  I  now  remem- 
bered having  remarked  to  a  companion  on  the  beauty  and  docility 
of  a  cow  which  a  v/oman  was  milking.  The  good  wife  had  trea- 
sured up  my  observation  as  a  personal  compliment. 

Mrs.  F.  and  Charley  accompanied  us  to  the  edge  of  the  spray, 
when  we  sent  them  back,  charging- them  not  to  expect  us  too^soon, 
as  we  meant  to  look  about  us  awhile. 

We  had  a  stout  a  negro  for  a  guide.  He  took  me  by  the  hand 
and  led  me  through  the  spray.  I  presently  found  the  method  of 
keeping  myself  at  my  ease.  It  was  to  hold  down  the  brim  of  my 
hat,  so  as  to  protect  my  eyes  from  the  dashing  water,  and  to  keep 
my  mouth  shut.  With  these  precautions  I  could  breathe  and  see 
freely  in  the  midst  of  a  tumult  which  would  otherwise  be  enough  to 
extinguish  one's  being.  A  hurricane  blows  up  from  the  caldron  ;  a 
deluge  drives  at  you  fi-om  aJI  parts;  and  the  noise  of  both  wind 
and  waters,  reverberated  from  the  cavern,  is  inconceivable.  Our 
path  was  sometimes  a  wet  ledge  of  rock  just  broad  enough  to  allow 
one  person  at  a  time  to  creep  along;  in  other  places  \\e  walked 
over  heaps  of  fragments  both  slippery  and  unstable.*  If  all  had 
been  dry  and  quiet,  I  might  probably  have  thought  this  path  above 
the  boiling  basin  dangerous,  and  have  trembled  to  pass  it;  but 
amid  the  hubbub  of  crusts  and  floods,  it  appeared  so  firm  a  looting 
that  I  had  no  fear  of  slipping  into  the  caldron.  From  the  moment 
that  I  perceived  that  we  were  actually  behind  the  cataract,  and  not 
in  a  mere  cloud  of  spray,  the  enjoyment  was  intense.  I  not  only 
saw  the  watery  curt;;  in  before  me  like  tempest-driven  snow,  but 
by  momentary  i:  lances  could  see  the  crystal  roof  of  this  most  won- 
derful of  Nature's  pah;ces.     The  precise  point  where  the  flood  left 

♦  A  rope  has  since  been  stretched  along  the  rock  to  serve  for  a  handrail.  This 
must  render  the  expedition  far  less  formidable  than  before. 
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the  rock  was  marked  by  gush  of  silvery  light,  which,  of  course,  was 
brighter  where  the  waters  were  shooting  forward  than  below  where 
they  fell  perpendicularly.  There  was  light  enough  to  see  one  an- 
other's leatures  by,  and  even  to  give  a  shadow  to  the  side  of  the 
projecting  rock  which  barred  our  farther  progress.  When  we  came 
within  a  few  paces  of  this  projection,  our  guide,  by  a  motion  of  his 
hand  (for  speaking  was  out  of  the  question),  forbade  my  advancing 
farther.  But  it  was  no  time  and  place  to  be  stopped  by  anything 
but  impossibilities.  I  saw  that  though  there  was  no  regular  path 
on  the  other  side  of  the  guide,  there  were  two  pieces  of  rock  wide 
enough  for  my  feet,  by  standing  on  which  I  might  touch  the  wall 
which  limited  our  walk.  I  made  the  guide  press  himsell  back  against 
the  rock,  and  crossed  between  him  and  the  caldron,  and  easily 
gained  my  object — laying  my  hand  on  Termination  Uock.  When 
I  returned  to  my  place  Dr,  F.  passed  both  the  guide  and  myself  for 
the  same  purpose.  In  returning  my  hat  blew  off,  in  spite  of  all  my 
efforts  to  hold  it  on.  The  guide  put  his  upon  my  head,  and  that 
was  carried  away  in  like  manner.  I  ought  to  have  been  instructed 
to  tie  it  well  on,  for  mere  holding  will  not  do  in  a  hurricane.  It  is 
a  proof  that  we  were  well  lighted  in  our  cavern,  that  we  all  saw 
the  outline  of  a  hat  which  was  jammed  between  two  stones  some 
way  beneath  us.  The  guide  made  for  this,  looking  just  as  if  he 
were  coolly  walking  down  into  destruction  ;  for  the  volumes  of 
spray  curled  thickly  up,  as  if  eager  to  swallow  him.  He  grasped 
the  hat,  but  found  it  too  much  beaten  to  pieces  to  be  of  any  use. 

Mrs-  F.  says  we  looked  like  three  gliding  ghosts  when  her  an- 
xious eye  first  caught  our  forms  moving  behind  the  cloud.  She 
was  glad  enough  to  see  us;  for  some  one  passing  by  had  made  her 
expect  us  at  least  two  minutes  before  we  appeared.  Dripping  at 
all  points  as  we  were,  we  scudded  under  the  rocks  and  up  the 
staircase  to  our  dressing-rooms,  after  which  we  wrote  our  names 
among  those  of  the  adventurers  who  have  performed  the  same 
exploit,  and  received  a  certificate  of  our  having  visited  Termination 
Rock.  I  was  told  that  a  fee  and  a  wetting  in  the  spray  may  secure 
such  a  certificate  at  any  time.  Be  this  as  it  may,  ours  were  honest. 
When  we  came  down  in  our  own  likeness,  Mrs.  F.  had  found  a  glo- 
rious seat  for  us  on  a  rock  which  jutted  outward  and  upward,  com- 
manding the  entire  range  of  the  falls,  with  every  advantage  of 
light,  and  also  of  solitude  ;  no  inconsiderable  gain  in  a  place  where 
tourists  may  be  heard  discussing  on  Table  Rock  the  probability  of 
their  being  chickens  for  dinner.  I  felt  some  pain  in  my  chest  for  a 
few  hours,  but  was  not  otherwise  injured  by  the  expedition.  When 
the  other  members  of  our  party  joined  us,  they  were  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  hear  what  we  had  done  ;  and  one  of  them  followed  our 
example  another  day. 

I  look  back  upon  this  morning  as  the  very  best  of  the  many  I 
spent  at  the  falls.  We  found  several  new  points  of  view,  and  the 
weather  was  divine.  We  clambered  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
where  men  were  gathering  spars  and  other  "  curiosities."  We  sat 
long  amusing  ourselves  with  watching  the  vain  attempts  of  the 
tree-trunks,  which  had  been  carried  over  from  above,  to  get  any 
farther  down  the  river.  They  were  whisked  about  like  twigs  in  the 
boiling  waters,  and  sometimes  made  a  vigorous  shoot  as  if  to  get 
free  of  the  eddies;  but  as  often  as  they  reached  a  particular  spot 
they  were  sure  to  be  turned  back,  and  sucked  up  the  streano  to  try 
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again.  I  think  they  must  be  doing  penance  there  still,  unless,  en- 
ormous logs  as  they  are,  they  have  been  dashed  to  pieces.  When 
the  sun  became  too  hot  to  be  borne  below,  we  came  up  to  the  foot 
of  the  staircase  and  sat  in  the  shade,  drinking  from  the  drip  the  soft 
shower  which  could  not  make  itself  heard  amid  the  solemn  roar  of 
the  floods.  Here  Charley  stood,  placing  spouts  of  reed  which  might 
convey  water  from  the  drip  wherewith  to  wash  his  spar.  Psot  a 
word  of  wonder  had  we  from  him.  He  gloried  in  the  scene,  and 
feared  nothing,  climbing,  with  the  help  of  his  father's  strong  hand, 
■wherever  it  was  practicable  to  set  his  little  foot ;  but  there  was  no 
wonder.  The  age  of  wonder  has  not  arrived  to  children,  savages, 
and  other  ignorant  persons.  They  know  too  little  of  purposes, 
means,  and  obstructions  to  be  aware  of  what  either  divine  or  human 
achievement  is.  A  child  believes  you  if  you  promise  to  take  him 
into  the  moon;  and  a  savage  supposes  that  you  eclipse  the  sun  by 
firing  a  musket.  An  ignorant  person  annoys  Mr.  Babbage,  after 
much  praise  of  his  machine,  by  asking  to  know  one  thing  more: 
*'  If  you  put  a  question  in  wrong,  will  the  answer  come  out  right?" 
Charley  would  hardly  have  asked  this  question,  child  as  he  was; 
bitt  he  did  not  share  our  wonder  at  the  cataract.  He  enjoyed  the 
clinibing,  and  the  rainbows,  and  the  emerald  pillars  based  on  clouds, 
which  was  the  form  the  floods  bore  this  sultry  neon;  but  he  went 
on  washing  his  spars  as  tranquilly  as  if  he  had  been  beside  our 
favourite  brook  in  the  wood  at  Stockbridge.  His  pity  was  stirred 
up  this  morning,  however,  with  a  story  of  a  bird  which  I  saw 
perish.  It  had^got  bewildered  in  the  circuit  of  the  Horseshoe  Fall. 
I  saw  it  driving  and  flutlering  about  for  a  minute  or  two  in  the  spray, 
when  it  flew  directly  into  the  sheet,  and  was  swallowed  up. 

The  next  day  was  devoted  to  Goat  Island.  Dr.  F.,  who  learned 
English  to  the  last  degree  of  perfection  in  little  more  than  two 
years,  happened  to  say  one  day  that  there  was  one  English  word 
whose  exact  meaning  he  did  not  understand,  dawdle.  We  prom- 
ised to  aftord  him  an  exemplification  of  it  this  day.  There  nas 
also  a  joke  against  me.  I  was  now  a  practised  traveller  ;  and  hav- 
ing found  how  the  pleasures  of  travelling  are  economized  by  busi- 
ness-like habits  of  arrangement,  I  was  the  prompter  of  our  some- 
what inexperienced  party  about  ordering  dinner,  packing  a1  conve- 
nient times,  and  so  contriving  as  1o  have  our  thoughts  at  perfect 
liberty  for  pleasure  while  we  were  out  of  doors,  instead  of  having 
to  run  or  send  to  our  lodgings  about  business  which  might  have 
been  settled  while  we  were  there.  They  asked  me  whether  I  could 
spend  a  whole  day  without  thinking  of  time,  meals,  or  the  fitness 
of  things  in  any  way.  No  one  was  better  pleased  with  such  liberty 
than  I ;  so  we  left  behind  us  even  our  watches.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  somebody  must  have  carried  money,  for  food  was  brought 
to  us,  and,  doubtless,  honestly  paid  for. 

At  some  unknown  hour  of  a  bright  morning,  therefore,  we  set 
forth  from  our  hotel,  and  in  due  time  reached  the  ferry.  The  entire 
party  paid  sufficient  attention  to  business  to  sit  properly  in  the  boat, 
which  is  no  place  lor  freak  and  frolic  while  bobbing  about  among 
the  eddies.  We  dawdled  long  about  the  American  Fall.  I  had  never 
before  been  fully  aware  of  its  power  over  the  senses.  To-day  Isaw 
a  lady  who  was  sitting  on  the  bank — as  sale  a  seat  as  an  armchair 
by  the  fireside — convulsively  turn  away  from  the  scene  and  clasp 
the  ground.    Yet  the  water  flows  so  tranquilly  that  I  should  not  be 
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afraid  to  stand  in  the  flood  near  the  bank  where  it  takes  the  leap.  I 
tried  the  force  of  the  water  there,  and  found  it  very  moderate.  Af- 
ter completing  the  ascent,  Mrs.  F.  and  I  were  standing  looking  at 
the  rapids,  when  a  letter  was  handed  to  me.  Somebody  had  actually 
been  mundane  enough  to  remember  the  postoffice,  and  to  go  to  it ! 
I  was  glad  it  was  not  I.  Further  sins  against  the  spirit  ol  the  day 
were  presently  committed.  Of  course,  I  cannot  say  what  time  it 
was,  but,  by  the  heat,  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  when 
the  ladies  were  sitting  on  the  stem  ol  a  tree,  in  a  tiny  island  amid 
the  roaring  rapids — an  interesting  love-story  being  their  topic — and 
the  gentlemen  were  seen  approaching  with  bread,  biscuits,  cheese, 
ale,  and  lemonade.  They  had  not  even  forgotten  glasses.  We  ate 
our  dinner  on  a  bench  under  the  trees,  all  except  Cliarley,  who 
niched  himself  in  an  ash  which  parted  from  the  root  into  many 
stems.  The  boy  looked  like  a  beautiful  fairy,  and,  for  his  own  part, 
declared  that  this  was  far  better  than  dining  in  any  house. 

We  dawdled  hours  away  in  Goat  Island  ;  now  lying  on  the  grassy 
bank  with  our  feet  almost  into  the  rapids;  now  fanning  ourselves 
in  the  translucent  green  shades  of  the  wood,  among  rabbits  and 
goats,  and  then  gatfiering  new  wild-flowers  from  the  multitude 
which  blossomed  under  our  feet,  the  roar  of  the  falls  solemnizing 
all.  The  timid  ones  sat  in  the  alcove  erected  above  the  Horseshoe 
Fall,  while  the  rest  went  down  to  the  Terrapin  Bridge  and  Tower. 
The  tower,  forty  feet  high,  is  built  on  rocks  in  the  midst  of  the  ra- 
pids, and  its  summit  affords  an  absolutely  complete  view  of  the 
scene.  The  bridge  is  built  on  legs  which  extend  from  rock  to  rock 
in  the  rapids  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  the  flood  gushing  beneath 
in  a  dizzying  whirl.  At  my  first  visit  this  bridge  had  been  com- 
plete, and,  to  all  appearance,  secure.  I  had  stood  on  its  extreme 
point,  which  projected  over  the  precipice.  There  I  hung  suspen- 
ded above  the  fall,  standing  in  the  air  on  the  extremity  of  a  beam, 
and  without  any  sus[)icion  that  I  was  not  perfectly  safe.  It  was 
there  that  I  learned  some  of  the  secrets  of  the  cataract.  I  saw  there 
what  can  be  seen  nowhere  else,  the  emerald  columns  broken  and 
forced  up, and  falling  again  in  gushes  of  diamonds,  which  again  were 
melted  into  wreaths  of  dazzling  snow.  It  was  now  too  late  to  see 
this  any  more.  The  bridge  had  broken  down  some  way  from  the 
end  ;  the  handrail  was  gone  ;  and  the  brink  of  the  precipice  was  no 
longer  accessible.  We  got  to  the  tower,  however,  and  farther; 
and  Charley  and  his  father  stepped  down  from  the  bridge  among 
the  rocks,  and  stood  amid  the  water  very  near  the  brink  of  the  great 
fall!  Their  position  was  shown  to  be  perfectly  safe  by  the  verdure 
of  these  ro;:ks.  Sliglit  shrubs,  rooted  in  their  crevices,  were  full 
of  leaf.  Their  smallest  twigs  Avere  tossed  in  the  never-dying  breeze 
without  being  snapped.  Yet  w^e  were  glad  when  our  friends  were 
safe  on  the  bridge  again. 

We  descended  the  Biddle  staircase — the  spiral  staircase  fixed 
against  the  perpendicular  rock  in  Goat  Island— and  pursued  a  nar- 
row path  from  its  fool  back  to  the  fall,  where  we  found  a  glacier '. 
An  enormous  pile  of  snow  and  ice  lay  against  the  rock,  so  solid, 
under  this  intense  June  sun,  that.  Charley  climbed  to  the  top  of  it. 
Here  every  successive  pulse  of  the  cataract  was  like  a  cannon  shot 
a  few  yards  off,  so  that  there  was  no  standing  it  long;  there  was 
much  yet  to  do  ;  and  the  party  probably  observed,  though  no  one 
chose  to  mention  it,  that  the  sun  was  going  [down.    We  crossed 
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the  detached  American  Fall  by  its  rustic  bridge,  and  hunted  it  back 
to  its  retreat  in  the  wood.  Our  faces  were  now  turned  homeward, 
but  we  lingered  long-  in  the  shades,  and  afterward  at  Bath  Island; 
where  some  one  observed  that  it  would  be  dusk  before  we  could 
reach  the  ferry,  and  that  the  walk  home  on  the  Cj.nada  side  was 
not  of  a  kind  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  dark.  The  sun  disappeared 
before  we  reached  the  ferry-house,  and  the  panorama  from  the 
river  was  seen  in  the  magnitude  and  majesty  of  twilight.  In  the 
dark  woods  on  the  Canada  side  we  made  ourselves  visible  to  each 
otfier  by  catching  fieflies  and  sticking  them  in  our  bonnets.  They 
sat  very  still  among  our  bows  of  riband,  and  really  served  our  pur- 
pose very  well. 

Bad  news  awaited  us  at  home  ;  news  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  cast- 
ing vote  in  favour  of  the  third  reading  of  the  Gag  Bill,  and  of  a 
fresh  breaking  out  of  the  dreadful  Creek  war  in  Georgia;  but  now 
that  that  atrocious  bill  has  long  been  thrown  out,  and  the 
Creek  war  ended  (though  with  grievous  sufiering  and  humiliation 
to  the  poor  Creeks),  this  day  of  delicious  dwadling  (a  word  which 
Dr.  F.  by  this  time  completely  understood)  stan  doutb  right  enough 
to  be  worthy  of  the  scene  and  of  our  human  life. 


PRIESTLEY. 
"  Ingrat  Patria !" 

Dante's  Epitaph. 

**  Q,ue  P  homme  done  s'estime  son  prix :  il  a  en  lui  la  capacite  de  connoitr 
5a  verite,  et  d'etre  heureux  ;  mais  il  n'apoigtde  verite,  ou°constante,  ou  satis- 
faisante,  Je  voudrois  done  porter  I'homme  a  desirer  d'en  trouver  ;  a  etre  pret 
It  degagc  des  passions  pour  la  suivre  ou  il  la  trouvera." — Pascal* 

Among  the  select  classes  of  men  to  whom  the  common  race  looks 
up  with  the  heart-throb  ot  mingled  reverence  and  sympathy,  none 
is  perhaps  so  eminent  as  that  of  sufferers  for  opinion.  If  ever  we 
are  conscious  of  a  breathing  of  the  Godhead  in  man,  it  is  in  the 
sanctified  presence,  actual  or  ideal,  of  martyrs  to  truth.  Such  men, 
as  a  class,  are  liable  to  particular  faults,  are  usually  marked  by  the 
imperfeoions  which  attend  their  virtues,  as  shadovv'S  are  a  con- 
sequence of  sunshine.  But  in  no  case  are  men  in  general  so  tol- 
erant of  faults  as  in  theirs;  I  do  not  mean  in  their  own  day,  when 
they  are  not  commonly  recognised  as  confessors  and  martyrs,  but 
when  they  stand  out  from  the  records  of  time,  complete  characters 
in  history.  The  turbulence,  jealousy,  and  self-will  of  such  men  are 
allowed  for  more  liberally  than  the  same  faults  in  other  orders  of 
men;  more  slightly  noticed  ;  more  eagerly  extenualed.  And  why  ? 
Because,  of  all  men,  they  most  infillibly  and  extensively  command_ 
sympathy.  As  truth  is  the  one  eternal  good,  the  single  pursuit  of 
truth  is  the  one  eternal  virtue  which  wins  and  elevates  all  human 
souls.  But  when,  as  in  some  rare  instances,  this  devotion  to  truth 
is  seen  •  urified  from  the  failings  which  eisewhere  seem  its  natural 
accompaniments:  when  the  hero  is  seen,  harmless,  and  undfiled  as 
the  sage;  when  no  regrets  need  mingle  with  the  admiration  of  the 
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disciple,  as  delicious  a  coutemplation  is  aflbrded  to  the  moral  taste 

as  the  moral  creation  yields. 

Such  was  Priestley,  the  singled-irinded  martyr,  but  the  meek 
inquirer  ;  the  intrepid  confess^ir,  but  the  humble  Christian  ;  the 
gentle  philosopher,  the  sympathizing  Iriend.  (.  ircumstances  have 
been  unlavourable  to  a  wide,  but  imt  to  a  full  knowledge  of  his 
charac'.er.  The  comparatively  tew  tt)  whom  his  mind  aiui  heart 
have  been  absolutely  laid  open,  regard  him  with  a  love  which  is 
only  not  idolatrous  because  it  is  pel-feclly  reasonable.  Tlie  many 
know  him  as  a  man  who  was  driven  away  fro::  Birmingha:n  by  a 
mob  who  destroyed  his  liouse,  papers,  and  philosophical  apparatus, 
burned  his  church,  and  soua-ht  his  lile;  and  that  he  took  reluge  in 
America,  and  died  there.  §ome  go  on  to  believe  what  was  said  at 
the  lime  ;  that  he  was  a  turbulent  man,  a  mischief-iiiaker,  and 
either  a  conceited  sniatterer  in  theology  and  philosophy,  or  a  deep 
malignant  infidel,  they  do  not  know  which.  Others  hold  him  to 
have  been  a  good  kind  of  man,  who  rashly  drew  upon  his  own  head 
the  tempests  of  his  time,  and  had  to  bear  only  the  natural  though 
Lard  consequences  ol  his  own  imprudence.  But  those  whose  knowl- 
edge of  him  is  complete  can  tell  that  his  imputed  tur.  ulence  was 
intellectual  activity  ;  his  conceit  a  simplicity  t(>o  lofty  lor  the  ap- 
prehension of  liis  enemies ;  his  infidelity  a  devout  constancy  to 
iruth.  His  de[>th  was  all  of  wisdom  ;  his  hatreds  were  of  cant, 
hypocrisy,  and  designed  obstruction  ot  truth.  He  exposed  himsell 
to  tribulation  as  innocently  and  unconsciously  as  he  bore  it  meekly 
aud  heroically.  He  never  sought, martyrdom,  for  he  loved  life  and 
its  com  torts  in  the  bosom  of  1fis  family  anO  frimds;  he  valued 
repose  for  his  philosophical  pursuits,  and  thought  his  daily  proba- 
tion sufiicient  lor  every  man's  strength.  He  was  playing  back- 
gamnu)n  with  his  wife  alter  supper  when  the  mob  came  upon  him  ; 
he  was  so  wholly  unrreparcd  tliat  his  MSS.  and  private  letters  lay 
all  expossd  to  the  rioters  ;  and  the  pliilosopher  sufllered — calmly 
and  bravely  sufiered — the  anguish  ol  feeling  liimself  a  hated  and 
an  injured  man.  Yet,  thus  taken  by  surprise,  jjis  emotions  were 
not  tor  himself,  or  lor  the  man}-  near  and  dear  friends  who  were 
being  overwhelmed  with  him.  "While  he  stood  looking  over  a 
garden  hedge  where  hecouKl  see  tlie  fiames  devouring  his  church, 
and  hear  the  shouts  of  tlie  mob  wiiich  was  deniolis'^iug  his  house, 
he  dropped  a  natural  expression  of  pity  for  tlie  misery^  of  those 
poor  people  when  they  sliould  discover  ••.  hat  mischief  they  had 
done.  No  word  was  ever  heard  Irom  iiim  about  the  effect  which 
the  sufferings  of  the  day  would  have  upon  anybody's  mind  ov  upon 
any  future  time.  He  simply  did  the  duty,  and  lK)re  the  probation 
ol  the  hour,  leaving  unconsciously  an  example  i  f  subiii.  e  pat  enctj 
which  lias  raised  and  kindled  mor?  minds  than  the  highest  order 
of  good  men  ever  dream  ol  influencinsT,  and  v^hose  force  will  not  be 
spent  while  men  are  moved  by  disinterestedness  or  ihiilled  by 
heroism. 

Of  his  retireracn-  in  America  we  have  many  particulars,  but  still 
not  enough.  Enough  can  never  be  learned  of  the  course  of  life  of 
one  \vho:ie  more  liomely  virtues  were  now  put  to  the  severest 
test,  after  those  which  are  commonly  esteemed  more  lofiy  had  well 
stood  their  trial.  The  following  passage  delivers  over  to  us  the 
impression  of  the  philosopher's  latter  days,  which  Priestley's  own 
correspondence  and  the  notices  of  his  friends  leave  on  thf  mind  of 
an  affectionate  admirer  of  tlie  man. 
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"  There,  in  one  ;)rils  remote  recesses,  on  the  outer  margin  of 
civili/iilii)ri,  he  who  hud  made  a  lart  ol'lhe  world's  hnskest  activity 
who  had  led  on  the  speed  of  its  progress,    whose  mind  had  kept 
pace  with  its  learning,  and  overtaken   its  science,  and    outstripped^ 
its  Ireedon)  and    its   morality,  gathered   togetiier  [lis    resources  of 
philosopliy  and  devotion  ;  thence  he  looked  lorlli  on  the  vicissitudes 
and  prospects  oi'  Europe  witii    melancholy  hut    hopeful  interest?, 
like  the  prophet  from  hi«   mount  on  the  land  whose  glories  lie  was 
not  to  see.      But   it  was   not  l()r  such  an  energetic  spirit  as    his  to 
pass    instanlatieously  into    the  quietude  of  exile    without  an  irre- 
coveralile   shock.      He   had    not    that    dreamy  and    idle    pietism 
whicli  could  enwrap  itselt    in  the  n)ist  o(   its  own  contemplations, 
and  helieve   Heaven  nearer   in  proportion  as  eartii   became    less 
distinct.     The  shifting  sights  and  busy  murmurs  that  reached  him 
from  i.liir  reminded  him  ol  the  ciiculation  of" social  toils  which  had 
plied  his  hand  and  heart.   Year  alter  year  passe  I  on,  and  brought 
liim  no  summons   of    duly  t)ack  into  the   stir  of  men  ;  all  that  he 
did  he^  had  to   devise  and  execute  by  his   own  solitary  jnergies, 
apart  from  advice  and    sympat  ^y,  and  with    no  hope  but   that  ol' 
benefitting  the  world    he  wa.s  soon  to  leave,      'i  he  eflort   to  ex- 
change the  h;ibitsof  the  city  lor  those  of  the  cloister  was  astonish- 
ingly successful.     But  his  mind   was  never  the  same  again;    it  is 
impossible  not  to  perceive  a  decline  of  power,    a  tendency  to  gar- 
rulity of  style  and  eccentricity  ol  speculation  in  his  American  pub- 
liations.     And  yet,  while  this  slight  tliough  perceptible  ahade  fell 
over  his  intellect,  a  softened  light  seemed  to  spread    itself  over  his 
character.     His  feelings,  liis  moral  perceptions  were  mellowed  and 
ripened   by   years,   and  assumed  a  tenderness  and  refinement  not 
observable   before.     Thanks    to    the    genial    and    heavenly    clime 
which  Christianity  sheds  round   the  soul,  the  aged  stem  burst  into 
blossom.     An  I   so  it  will  always  be  when  the  mind  is  really  per- 
vaded by  so  noble  a  faith  as  Priestley's.  There  is  no  law  of  nature, 
there  are  no  (rosts  of  time  to  shed  a  snowblight  on  the  heart.    The 
feelings  die  out  when  their  objects  come  to  an  end  ;  and  ifthere 
be  no  future,    and  the  aims  of  life  become  shorter  and  shorter,  and 
its  treasures  drop  off,  and  its  attractions  are  spent,  and  a  few  links 
only  ofits  hours  remain  in   the  hand,  well  may  there  be  no  heart 
for  efi'jrt  and  no  eye  lor  beauty,  and  well  may  love  gather  itself  up 
to  die.     But  open    perfection  to  its  veneration  and  immortailty  to 
its  step;  tell  it  of  one  who  is   and   always  will   be  the  inspirer  of 
genius,  the  originator  of  truth,  the  life  of  emotion ;  assure    it  that 
all   which    is  loved    shall  live    forever;  that  that  which  is   knovyn 
shall   enlarge    lor   ever;    that   al!   which    is    fiilt    shall    grow    in- 
tenser  for  ever,  and  the  proximity  of  death  will  quicken  instead  of 
withering  the  mind  ;  the  eye  will  grow  dim  on  the  open    page  of 
knowledge:  the  hand  will   be  found   clasping  in  death   the  instru- 
ments of  human  good  ;  the   heart's  last  pulse  will   be.t  with  some 
new  emotion  of  benignity-  In  Priestley's  case  there  was  not  merely 
asustaimnent,   but  a   positive  advancement  of  character   in    later 
years.     The  symptoms  of  restlessness  gradually  disappear  without 
abatement  of  his  acivity  ;  a  quietude  as  of  one  who  waits  and  lis- 
tens comes  over  him  ;  there  are  touches  of  sentiment  and   traces 
of  tears  in  his   letters,  and   yet  an  obvious  increase  of  serenity  and 
hope;  there  is  a  disposition  to  devise  and  accomplish  more  good 
for  the  world,  and  ply  himself  while  an  energy  remained,  and  yet 
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no  anxiety  to  do  what  is  beyond  his  powers.  He  successivelj 
followed  to  the  grave  a  son  and  a  wife  ;  and  the  more  he  was  lett 
alone,  the  more  did  he  love  to  be  alone ;  and  in  his  study,  sur- 
rounded by  the  books  which  had  been  his  companions  lor  half  a 
century  and  over  half  the  earth,  and  sitting  beneath  the  pictures  of 
friends  under  the  turf,  he  took  his  last  survey  oj  the  world  which 
had  given  him  so  long  a  shelter;  like  a  grateful  guest  before  his  de- 
parture, he  numbered  up  the  bright  and  social,  or  the  adventurous 
hours  which  had  passed  during  his  stay;  and  the  philosophers 
who  had  welcomed  liim  in  his  annual  visits  to  l^ondon,  the  broad, 
sngacious  face  of  Franklin,  the  benignant  intelligence  of  Price,  rose 
up  before  him,  and  the  social  voices  of  the  group  of  hereties  round 
the  fireside  of  Essex-street  floated  on  his  ear  ;  and  as  the  full  moon 
shone  upon  his  table  and  glistened  in  his  electrical  machine,  his 
eye  would  dream  of  the  dining  philosophers  of  the  Lunar  Society, 
and  glisten  to  greet  again  the  doughty  features  of  Darwin,  and  the 
clear,  calculating  eye  of  Watt.  Yet  his  retrospective  tJioughts 
were  but  hints  to  suggest  a  train  of  prospective  far  more  interest- 
ing. The  scenes  which  he  loved  v^ere  in  the  past,  but  most  of 
the  objtcts  which  clothed  them  with  associations  of  interest  were 
already  transferred  to  the  future:  there  they  were  in  reserve  for 
him,  to  be  recovered  (to  use  his  own  favourite  phrase,  slightly 
tinged  with  the  melancholy  spirit  of  his  solitude)  '  under  more  fa- 
vourable circumstances;'  and  thither,  with  all  his  attachment  to 
the  world,  whose  last  cliffs  he  had  reached,  and  whose  boundary 
ocean  already  murmured  beneath,  he  hoped  soon  to  emigrate."* 

Priestley  had  much  to  suffer  in  America.  His  severest  woes 
befelf  him  there.  There  he  lost  his  beloved  son  Harry  ;  then  his^ 
wife  departed  ;  and  trials  which  exceeded  even  these  put  his  Chris- 
tian acquiescence  to  the  fullest  proof.  1  o  an  intimate  friend  he 
writes,  "  From  how  much  trouble  has  my  wife  been  relieved  !  She 
had  a  great  mind,  but  the  events  that  have  taken  place  since  her 
death  would  have  afft?cted  her  deeply.  My  trials,  now  towards 
the  close  o(  life,  are  as  great  as  I  can  bear,  though  I  doubt  not  that 
a  wise  and  g:ood  Providence  overrules  all  events,  and  I  have  daily 
a  more  habitual  respect  to  it.  Nothing  else  could  support  me. 
....  We  are  frail,  imperfect  beings,  and  our  faith  is  at  best 
but  weak,  and  requires  to  be  strengthened  by  reading  and  reflec- 
tion. I  never  omit  reading,  and  I  do  it  with  more  satisfaction  than 
ever,  a  considerable  portion  of  scripture  every  day,  and  by  this 
means  my  mind  is  much  relieved." 

This  is  not  the  device  of  the  devotee,  the  refuge  of  th^  disap- 
pointed man,  who  takes  to  religion  as  the  only  resource  left  him. 
This  is  the  declaration  of  a  philosopher,  whose  youth  and  whose 
riper  years  were  given  to  the  close  study  of  the  boon  which  was 
now  the  pillow  of  his  age. 

I  know  not  how  it  may  appear  to  persons  less  familiarized  than 
mvself  with  the  spirit  of  the  man  and  the  eloquent  moderation  of 
his  language,  but  I  have  always  regarded  the  letter  on  the  death 
of  his  son  Harry  as  an  exquisite  revelation  of  a  healthy  mind  in 
sorrow  :— 

*  "  Monthly  Repository,"  New  Series,  vol-  vii.,  p.  23S. 
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"  TO  THE  REV.  T.  LINDSEY. 

Northumberland,  Dec.  17,  1795. 
Dear  Friend,  ,•        j 

"  I  think  thai,  in  my  last  ofthe  7th  instant,  I  mentioned  Harry  a 
being  imlisposed,  in  consequence,  we  imagined,  of  his  attending 
his  limekiln  m  llie  night.  It  |  roved  to  he  a  more  sc-rious  illness  than 
we  or  the  physician  Imagined.  He  grew  worse  till  ilie  11th,  when 
he  died,  it  is  now  almost  certain,  oi  an  inflammation  and  mortifi- 
cation of  the  stomacii.  Having  had  little  or  no  app  ehension  of 
danger  till  near  the  time  oi"  his  death,  the  shock,  yon  may  suppose, 
was  veryarreat;  and,  being  the  first  event  ol'ihe  kii  (I,  I  am  a 
aflected  more  than  I  thought  I  should  have  heen,  thougli  I  have 
unspeakable  consohtion  in  believing  ttiat  nothing  can  be  fad  us 
without  the  appointment  o!  the  best  ot  Beings,  and  that  we  shall 
meet  our  departed  cliildren  and  friends  in  a  better  state. 

'"He  had  recovered  Irom  an  ague  which  was  common  in  this 
part  ofthe  country  this  summer  ;  but,  after  this,  h;  had  frequent 
colds  from  exposing  himself  to  cold  and  wet,  and  not  taking  proper 
care  ol  hiinsidf  afterward,  which  certainly  laid  tlie  foundation  of 
his  subsequent  and  last  illness. 

"  Had  he  been  bred  a  larmer,  he  could  not  have  heen  more  as^ 
siduousth  n  he  was.  He  was  admired  by  everybody  lor  his  un- 
remitting labour,  as  well  as  good  judgment,  in  the  mnnagement  of 
his  business,  though  only  eighteen  years  old.  With  respect  to  his 
ardour  in  his  pursuits,  he  was  more  like  what  I  was  at  his  age  than 
any  of  my  children,  though  our  objects  were  very  diflereni.  He 
was  strictly  virtuous,  and  was  uncommonly  beloved  by  all  that 
worked  under  him;  and  it  was  always  said  that  he  was  better 
served  than  any  other  fanner  in  this  country.  He  had  a  sense  of 
honour  and  generosity  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say  is  not  common 
hare.  1  h  )pe',  therelore,  that  he  had  the  foundation  of  sometlung 
in  his  ch aracier  on  which  a  good  superstructure  may  be  raised 
hereaafler.  Wo  thought  his  temper,  and  even  bis  looks  , altered 
for  the  vv:)rse  by  the  severe  illness  he  had  at  Hackney;  but  it  i3 
remarkable,  that  some  time  before  his  death  (as  bis,  mother,  who 
never  left  iiiiu,  says),  and  very  visibly  afterward,  he  had  the  same 
sweet,  placid,  and  even  cheerful  countenance  that  he  had  when  he 
was  young;  much  like  that  of  his  sis'er,  whom,  at  that  lime,  he 
greatly  resem!>li'd.  I  never  saw  the  countenance  of  a  dead  person 
so  pL'asing;  ;ind  s  >  it  continued  till  he  was  buried.  _  Even  this 
seemingly  trifling  circumstance  gives  me  much  satislaction.  I 
know  you  an  I  Mrs.  Lindsey  will  excuse  my  writing  so  much  about 

myself  and  f  mily,     I  could  not  write  so  much  to  anybody  e!se. 

*  •  *  f  * 

"  My  wife  is  much  affected,  as  you  will  suppose,  by  the  death 
of  Harry  ;  but,  at  th  •  same  time,  discovers  proper  fortitude.  By 
her  constant  attendance  up  >n  bim  she  has  made  herself  ill,  but 
seeiTiS  to  be  getting  better."* 

This  is  the  man  whom  Johnson  dared  to  execrate.  Al  a  chyra- 
ical  lecture  he  knit  his  brows,  and  was  displeased  with  the  lecturer 
tor  citing-  so  olien  the  discoveries  of  Dr  Priestley.^  When  excuse 
was  made  ilmt  chymical  lectures  could  not  be  faithfully  given  with- 
out citing  Priestley's  discoveries,  "  Well,"  said  the  moral  Johnson, 

♦  Rutl's  Life,  Correspondence,  and  Works  of  Prieslly,  vol.  i.,  part  ii..,  p.327. 
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"  I  suppose  we  must  give  even  the  devil  his  due."  Thus  may  even 
great  men  revile  greater,  denouncing  those  to  whom  it  would  be 
well  (or  them  to  kneel- 

There  are  some  who  are  as  blind  to  Priestley's  merits  as  Johnson, 
without  half  his  excuse.  Before  1  went  to  America  1  was  aware 
thst  the  Unitarians  there,  who  ought  to  know  every  thing  about 
the  apostle  of  theii  faith  who  took  refuge  in  their  country,  were  so 
far  in  the  dark  about  him,  as  thai  they  misapprehended  his  philos- 
phy,  and  misrepresented  its  tendencies  in  a  way  and  to  a  degree 
which  seemed  irreconcilable  with  the  meaus  ot  information  within 
their  reach.  I  knew  that  Dr.  Channing's  celebr,  t'ed  note  on 
Priestley  remained  unretracied,  though  rebuked  on  the  spot*  with 
much  spirit  and  tenderness  by  a  then  young  divine,  who  better 
understood  the  Christian  sage.  1  knew  that  the  tendenc  •  of  this 
sect  in  America  to  lean  upon  authority,  with  some  other  causes, 
must  indispose  them  to  do  justice  to  Priestley.  But,  till  I  was 
among  them,  I  had  no  idea  that  it  was  possible  for  those  of  them 
who  were  not  ignorant  ol  the  character  of  the  philosopher  to  allow 
their  fear  and  dislike  of  some  ol  his  convictions  to  render  them  so 
insensible  as  they  are  to  tlie  majesty  of  the  n)an.  They  themselves 
would  deny  the  insensibility,  and  point  to  ihis  and  that  testinr.ony 
to  Priestley  bein  a  well-meaning  man,  which  may  be  found  in  their 
publications.  But  facts  show  what  the  insensibility  is,  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  speaks  of  him  now  in  a  tone  of  patronage,  admitting  that  he 
is  under  obligations  tohim  lor  one  or  two  detached  sermons  which 
breathe  the  true  spirit.  Anotlier  clergyman  puts  tbrth  a  amall  vol- 
ume of  selections  from  Priestley's  works  with  an  apologetical  pre- 
face, which  states,  that  whatever  Priestley's  doctrines  and  writings 
may  have  been  as  a  whole,  there  are  portions  which  may  be  pointed 
out  f(»r  people  to  profit  by.  Such  facts  show  that  the  character  and 
mission  ol  the  man  are  not  understood.  Priestley  was,  above  most 
men,  one  who  came  at  aright  point  of  time  to  accomplish  a  partic- 
ular service;  to  break  up  the  reliance  on  authority  in  matters  of 
opinion  and  conscience,  and  insensibly  to  show,  in  an  age  when 
prejudice  and  denial  were  at  fierce  war,  how  noble  and  touching  is 
the  free,  and  fervent,  and  disinterested  pursuit  of  truth.  His  char- 
acter is  to  everlasting  ;  but  his  writings  are,  ibr  the  most  part,  suit- 
able to  only  a  particular  position  ofaffairs,  a  critical  social  state. 
Those  who,  like  the  Americans,  are  unprepared  for — alienated  from 
— his  philosophy,  and  who  are  remarkable  lor  their  dependance  on 
authority  in  matters  of  opinion,  cannot  possibly  sympathize  with 
Priestley's  convictions,  and  a  lull  appreciation  ol  him  ought  not  to 
be  expected  of  them.  Bui  they  had  better,  in  such  a  position  of 
circumstances,  let  Ills  works  alone.  It  is  not  necessary  or  desirable 
that  they  sbould'study  writings  to  which  no  impulse  of  sympathy  cr 
admiration  leads  them;  but  it  is  most  desirable  that  they  should  not 
speak  and  write  apologeticnlly  and  patroinsingly  ol  one  of  the  largest- 
minded  and  most  single-hearted  of  sages.  In  the  transition  whicfi 
the  religious  and  philosophical  society  of  America  has  to  make  from 
reliance  on  authority  to  a  state  ol  individual  research  and  convic- 
tion, the  philosopher  may  or  may  not  yet  become  an  apostle  to  them. 
In  their  present  condition  he  cannot  be  so.  The  warmest  friends 
cf  both  see  that  it  cannot  be  so.     They  only  desire  that  his  reputa- 

*  In  the  "  Christian  Disciple." 
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tion  should  be  left  unvisited  as  his  remains:  and  that,  while  no  tra- 
veller is  drawn  aside  from  his  path  to  seek  the  philosopher's  tomb, 
no  presumptuous  hand  should  ofier  to  endorse  his  merits,  or  push 
the  claims  to  partial  approbation  of  one  who  vvas  created  to  com- 
mand reverent  discipleship;  reverent  disciplcship  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  if  not  in  the  reception  oldoctrine. 

The  first  point  of  my  travels  fixed  in  my  intentions  was  the  re- 
treat of  Priestley,  and  my  pilgrimage  thither  was  accomplished 
within  a  few  weeks  after  I  landed.  From  Pittsburg  we  crossed  the 
Alleghanies  by  the  road  through  Ebensburg,  and  in  l()ur  days 
reached  loungmaiistown,  eighteen  miles  Irom  Northumberland. 
We  breakfasted  al  Lewisburg  on  the  11th  of  November,  and  were 
very  glad  to  leave  behinJ  us  the  most  fretiul  stage  company  we 
were  shut  up  with  in  all  our  travels.  We  crossed  the  Susquehanna 
in  peace  and  quiet;  and  could  freely  enjoy  our  meditations,  as  ev- 
ery mile  brought  us  nearer  the  philosopher's  restmg  place,  I  wish 
I  could  communicate  toothers  ol'his  disciples  the  harmony  between 
the  scenery  and  the  man  which  now  exists,  and  ever  will  exi&t,  in 
my  my  own  mind.  Priestly  himself  wrote,  "I  do  not  think  there 
can  be,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  a  more  delightful  situation  than 
this  and  the  neighbourhood  ;"  and  I  revolved  this  in  my  thoughts 
as  I  gazed  upon  the  broad,  shoaly,  and  gleamy  river  bordered  with 
pines,  and  the  swelling  hills  and  sloping  fields  which  sometimes  in- 
tervened between  us  and  the  river.  The  morning  was  one  of  lus- 
trous clouds  and  miM  gleams,  and  the  Avhole  scene  was  of  the  tran- 
quil character,  and  dressed  in  the  soft  light  which  is  most  ac- 
cordant with  the  mood  of  those  traversing  the  scenery  with  such 
reasons  as  mine.  I  was  full  ol'stronger  emotions  than  when  1  lound 
mj'self  in  sight  of  the  spray  of  Niagara.  There  is  nothing  so  sanc- 
tifying as  the  ideal  presence  of  the  pure  inspirit;  and  not  all  the 
thronging  images  of  what  Niagara  had  witnessed  since  the  earliest 
worship  of  an  extinct  race  was  paid  there,  befoie  the  ancient  empires 
of  the  earth  were  heard  of,  affected  me  so  much  as  the  thought  of 
the  sage  who  came  hither  t.of{)rgive  his  enemies  and  hope  ail  things 
for  the  world,  in  the  midst  of  his  hourly  privations  and  daily  regrets. 

Abrupt  wooded  rocks  dignily  the  river  banks  near  the  town  ;  and 
nothing  can  be  nmch  more  beautiful  than  the  situation  of  the  place, 
in  the  fork  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  town  itself,  however,  would 
delight  an  improvement-hater.  It  Jias  scarcely  advanced  at  all 
since  Priestley's  tim:-  Some  of  the  inhabitants  comphiin  that  this 
stagnation  is  owing  to  the  want  of  enterprise  among  their  capital- 
ists ;  but  there  would  be  enterprise  there  as  elsewhere,  if  there  was 
an  average  prospect  of  rew.:rd.  Others  allege  thai  the  place  is  not 
healthy.  It  is  certainly  subject  to  fever  and  ague,  but  the  causes 
are  thought  to  be  removable.  Sunbury,  on  the  other  shore  of  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  river,  is  a  rival,  a  thriving  competitor  of  Nor- 
thumberland, but  the  growth  of  neither  is  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  most  American  towns.  The  only  interest  connected  with  Nor- 
thumberland still  is  its  being  Priestley's  city  of  refuge. 

We  were  hospitably  received  at  the  clean  little  inn,  and  I  pres- 
ently discovered  that  our  hostess  could  give  me  more  information 
about  Prirslley  than  anybody  else  in  the  place.  Her  father  had 
been  intimiitely  acquainted  with  the  philosopher;  had  been  his  con- 
fidant in  liis  latest  and  severest  trials;  and  she  herself  remembered 
him  well,  and  could  relate  many  little  incidents  which  delighted  me 
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as  giving  life  to  objects  tiiat  were  before  my  eyes.  No  words  can 
convey  the  passionate  admiration,  the  devoted  love  with  •  hicli  this 
good  lady  spoke  ol  him.  A  power  went  out  ol  him  which  melted 
his  enemies,  and  converted  those  who  came  with  hatred  into  his 
presence  ;  and  i-  exalted  ti]e  iove  of  his  frien^is  to  the  higiiest  pitch 
that  humai.  affection  can  reach.  "  Ail  that  I  have  l()rmerly  said  of 
Dr.  Priestley  is  nonsense,"  declared  a  stiff  religious  bigot  after  an 
accidental  interview  with  the  philosopher.  "  J'have  W'W  seen  him 
lor  myself;  and  you  must  let  me  see  more  of  him."  Our  good  host- 
ess told  me  liow  unequalled  his  preaching  was,  S()sim|i|c,  and  earn- 
est, and  tender,  quite  unlike  any  other  person's  preaching,  and  his 
looks  so  hriglit:  she  dwelt  on  his  goodness  to  his  nei^hhours,  and 
how  inexhaustible  were  his  charities;  so  tliouglitliil,  so  steady, 
so  perpetual.  She  laughed  again  at  the  remembrance  of 
his  childlike  gayety,  bursting  out  in  the  midst  of  his  heart- soreness, 
and  declared  that  he  was  never  lonu- depressed  ;  he  was  so  sure 
that  all  was  riirht  in  reality,  an(l  that  he  could  j  ever  be  dismayed 
at  its  seeming  oiherwise  lora  time.  Slie  remembered  that  ''  he  was 
much  thomrht  of  when  he  first  came,"  yet  she  never  lelt  alraid  of 
him.  She  vvas  present  at  the  only  time  when  he  was  seen  wholly 
overcome  with  rrief,  and  will  never  ((»rget  the  oppressiim  of  heart, 
the  anguish  of  seeing  tears  streaming  down  his  face  when  no  one 
could  do  anything  to  help  him.  But  her  recollections  of  him  are 
chiefly  joyous  ;  of  liis  eagerness  about  his  phylosophical  pursuits; 
the  cheerful  tone  of  his  preaching;  his  sympathy  wiih  youi.g  peo- 
ple. Never  was  a  lovelier  picture  of  t)ld  aere  given — of  its  virtues, 
nor,  alas!  of  its  privileges — than  by  this  affectionate  ol  se.ver.  Her 
testimony  is  confirmed  by  every  other  that  exists.  I  saw  the  gen- 
tleman who  was  with  him  when  he  received  ids  Voltaic  [ule,  and 
who  told  me  fiow  eagerly  he  poinded  o\it  the  wire  dissolving,  and 
made  Ifis  iViend  take  a  shock  in  his  forefinger.  All  who  conversed 
with  him  mentioned  that  his  feelings  became  more  s>en>itive  towards 
the  end  of  his  life  ;  his  eyes  were  frequently  seen  to  glisien  in  con- 
versation, and  he  smiled  oftener.  A  gentleman,  now  well  knownas 
an  unbeliever  of  the  last  degree  of  "^bigotry,  who  shrinks  with  as 
much  hatred  and  fear  from  the  very  mention  o!  religior)  as  persons 
of  an  opposite  character  from  infidelity,  bore  a  singul  r  testimony 
to  the  state  of  Prie.-ttley's  mind  in  his  fitter  days,  'i  ids  g-entleman 
was  observing  to  me  that  it  was  strange,  ci>nsidering  how  irritable 
Priest  ey's  temper  was  by  nature,  and  that  he  died  ol  a  liarassing 
and  depressing  disease,  tliat  he  was  eminently  placd  during- tiie  last 
few  m(uiths  of  his  life.  I  observed  that  his  relig-ion  \v;is  of  a  sus- 
taining nature,  being  no  superstition,  iiut  a  firmly-grounded,  long- 
tried  faith;  and  that  the  natural  explanation  of  his  tranqiiiliily  was, 
that  he  was  in  a  thoroughly  religious  state  of  mind.  '"  Uelig-ious  ! 
bless  me,  no  !"  cried  the  gentleman  ;  ''  he  was  always  very  ciieerful 
whenever  /saw  him." 

At  the  house  of  his  grandson,  cashier  of  the  bank  at  NorthumbeF- 
land,  [  saw  a  deliglitful  portrait  of  him.     It   is  from  a  copy  of  this 

Eicture  that  the  ensrravine-  in  the  "  Gallery  of  Portraits."  published 
ythe  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  is  taken.  The 
face  and  air  are  worthy  of  the  man  ;  gentle  and  veneralile.  Thd 
philosopher's  house  we  found  occupied  by  a  judge  and  his  lady, 
who  are  Quakers,  while  their  children  are  orthodox  ;  but  this  dou^ 
ble  difference  of  religious  opinion  does  not  impair  their  respect  for 
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the  former  inhabitant  of  their  dwelling.  They  preserve  with  an 
honourable  reverence  every  vestige  of  him  and  his  pursuits.  They 
show  the  willows  that  were  planted  in  his  time  in  the  garden,  and 
have  preserved  the  round  hole  he  made  in  the  window-shutter  of 
his  study  for  the  advantage  of  his  optical  experiments,  and  even  the 
bit  of  wainscot  which  he  scorched  with  his  burning  glasses.  They 
teokme  to  the  corner  of  the  library  where  he  breathed  his  last,  and 
to  the  balustrade  on  the  top  of  the  roof  where  he  went  up  to  medi- 
tate at  eventide.  It  commands  a  beautilul  prospect  ol  the  course 
of  the  two  i)ranches  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  of  their  junction. 

Priestley's  Hill  is  so  called  irom  its  vicinity  to  the  lands  held  by 
his  family.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  he  was  possessed  ol  abund- 
ance during  the  last  years  of  his  life.  His  own  wants  were  few, 
almost  all  his  expenditure  being  in  charity  and  in  his  philosophical 
pursuits.  He  had  enough  ibr  these,  and  to  settle  his  sons  on  good 
farms.  No  man  bestowed  ana  accepted  money  with  a  better  grace 
than  he;  his  generous  English  friends,  v;ho  had  the  best  reasons  for 
being  awnre  of  this,  had  the  salisfaciion  of  knowing  ihat  no  pecu- 
niary anxieties  mingled  with  the  trials  of  his  closing  years. 

The  tombs  of  the  three — o!  Priestley,  his  excellent  wife,  and  his 
son  Harry — are  in  a  family  graveyard  which  is  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  little  town,  and  some  way  from  the  family  residence.  It  is  walled 
round,  and  has  an  iron  gate.  I  was  familiar  with  the  account  of 
Harry's  funeral,  written  at  the  time,  ai.d  could  not  understand  how 
it  happened  that  he  lay  in  this  place.  It  is  clear,  from  the  testimony 
of  persons  on  the  spot,  that  his  body  had  never  been  moved  ;  and 
as  tlie  phice  of  interment  is  described,  as  being  woodland,  we  must 
suppose  that  the  bare  place  where  he  lies  was  within  the  verge  of 
the  forest  in  1795.  A  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  wrote  thus  :  "I 
attended  the  funeral  to  the  lonely  spot,  and  ti.ere  I  saw  the  good 
old  father  perform  the  service  over  the  grave  of  his  son.  It  was  an 
affecting  sight,  but  he  went  through  it  with  fortitude,  and,  after 
praying,  addressed  the  attendants  in  a  few  words,  assuring  them 
tliat,  though  death  had  separated  them  here,  they  should  meetagain 
in  another  and  a  better  world." 

How  little  did  I  think  when,  some  years  ago,  I  read  and  reread 
the  narrative  of  Harry's  death — striving  to  extract  from  it  some- 
thing more,  and  yet  something  more  to  throw  light  on  the  charac- 
ter of  fiither  and  son— that  t  should  stand  by  that  very  grave  and 
plant  a  rose  upon  it !  Few  feet  have  wandered  that  way,  and  no 
hands  seem  to  be  busied  about  those  graves;  but  f  was  thankfulto 
have  been  there  among  the  first  of  many  pilgrims  who  will  yet  see 
the  spot.  For  another  pupil  of  the  philosopher's,  whose  homage  I 
carried  with  my  own,  I  planted  a  snowberry  on  Priestley's  grave. 
When  that  other  and  I  were  infants,  caring  for  nothing  but  our  baby 
plays,  this  grave  was  being  dug  for  one  who  was  to  exert  a  most 
unusual  influence  over  our  minds  and  hearts,  exercising  our  intel- 
lects, and  winning  our  affecticms  like  a  present  master  and  parent, 
rather  than  a  thinker  who  had  passed  away  from  the  earth.  Here 
I  now  stood  by  his  grave,  listening  to  tales  which  seemed  as  fresh 
as  if  he  were  living  and  walking  yesterday,  instead  of  having  been 
wept  before  I  knew  any  of  the  meanings  of  tears. 

The  inscription  on  Priestley's  tomb  is  singularly  inappropriate: 
"  Return  unto  thy  rest,  O  my  soul,  for  the  Lord  hath  dealt  bounti- 
ully  with  thee.  I  will  lay  me  down  in  peace,  and  sleep  until  I  awake 
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in  the  morning  of  the  resurrection."  Phrases  fronfi  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  about  the  soul  on  the  grave  ofPriestKy  ! 

I  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  several  days,  and  visited  as 
many  of  the  philosopher's  haunts  as  1  could  get  pointed  oui  to  me ; 
and  when  1  was  at  length  obliged  to  resume  my  journey  down  the 
Susquehanna,  it  was  with  a  strong  feeling  ol"  satisl'actioi;  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  my  object.  These  are  the  places  in  whicli  to  learn 
what  are  the  real,  in  distinciion  from  tlie  comparatively  insignificant 
objects  of  regard  ;  of  approbation  and  hatred  ;  of  desire  and  fear. 
This  was  the  place  to  learn  what  survived  of  a  well-exercised  and 
much-tried  man.  He  made  mistakes;  they  are  transit  lit  evils,  for 
others  have  been  sent  lo  rectify  them.  He  felt  certain  of  some 
things  still  dubious;  this  is  a  transient  evil,  for  he  is  gone  where  he 
will  obtain  greater  clearness;  and  men  have  arisen  and  will  arise 
to  enlighten  us,  and  those  who  will  follow  us.  He  exploded  errors; 
this  vvas  a  real,  but  second-rate  good,  wf)ich  would  hav*;  been 
achieved  by  another,  if  not  by  him.  He  discovered  new  truths; 
this  is  a  real  good,  and  as  eternal  as  truth  itself.  He  made  an  un- 
usual progress  towards  moral  perfection  ;  this  is  the  highest  good  of 
all,  and  never  ending.  His  mistakes  will  he  rectified  ;  the  preju- 
dices against  him  on  their  account  will  die  out ;  the  hands  that  in- 
jured him,  ihe  tongues  that  wounded  him,  are  all,  or  nearly  all, 
stilled  in  death  ;  the  bitter  tears  v^hich  these  occasioned  liave  long 
since  been  all  wept.  These  things  are  gone  or  going  l>y  ;  ihey  have 
reached,  or  are  tending  to  the  extinction  which  awaits  all  sins  and 
sorrows.  What  remains?  Whatever  was  leal  ol  the  man  and  of 
the  work  given  him  to  do.  Whatsoever  truth  he  discovered  will  pro- 
pagate itself  for  ever,  whether  the  honour  of  it  be  ascribed  to  him  or 
not.  Tliere  remain  other  things  no  less  great,  no  less  real,  no  less 
eternal,  to  be  reckoned  among  the  spiritual  treasures  of  the  race  ; 
things  of  which  Priestley,  the  immortal,  was  composed,  and  in 
which  lie  manifestly  survives;  a  love  of  truth  which  no  danger 
could  daunt  and  no  toil  relax;  a  religious  faitfi  which  no  severity  of 
probation  could  shake:  a  liberality  proof  against  prejudice  from 
within  and  injury  from  without;  a  simplicity  whicfi  no  experience 
of  life  and  men  could  corrupt;  a  charity  which  grew  tenderer  un- 
der persecution  and  warmer  in  exile;  a  hope  which  flourished  in 
disappointment  and  triumphed  in  the  grave.  These  are  the  things 
which  remain,  bearing  no  relation  to  country  ortime;  as  truly  here 
as  there,  now  as  hereafter. 

These  realities  are  the  inheritance  of  those  who  sit  at  home  as 
well  as  of  those  who  wander  abroad  ;  yet  it  may  be  forgiven  to  the 
weak,  whose  laith  is  dimsighted  and  whose  affections  crave  a  visi- 
ble resting  place,  if  they  find  their  sense  of  privilege  refreshed  by 
treading  the  shores  of  the  exile's  chosen  Susquenanna. 
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"  In  the  prison  of  Coldbath  Fields,  in  which  the  silent  system  is  believed  to  b« 
brou'-ht  to  the  greatest  degree  of  perfection,  under  the  management  of  a  highly  m- 
telli'^ent  an  I  able  governor,  who  has  at  his  command  every  possible  advantage  for 
working  the  system,  there  were  in  the  year  1836,  no  less  than  5138  punishments 
'  "  for  talking  and  swearing.'  ''—Second  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  of 
Great  Britain,  1637. 

"  Silence  and  Secrecy  !  ...  Do  thou  thyself  but  hold  thy  tongue  for  one 
day  ;  on  the  morrow  how  much  clearer  are  thy  purposes  and  duties  .  what  wreck 
and  rubbish  have  those  mute  workmen  within  thee  swept  away,  when  intrusive 
noises  were  shut  out  ["—Sartor  Resartus. 

I  HAVE  shown  in  my  account  of  Society  in  America  that,  fafter 
visiting  several  prisons  in  the  United  States,  I  was  convmced  that 
the  system  of  solitary  confinement  at  Philadelphia  is  the  best  that 
has  yet  been  adop-ed.*  So  much  has  been  heard  m  England  ol 
the  Auburn  prison,  its  details  look  so  complete  and  satisfactory  on 
paper,  and  it  is  so  much  a  better  system  than  the  English  have 
been  accustomed  to  see  followed  at  home,  that  it  has  a  high  reputa- 
tion among  us.  But  I  think  a  careful  survey  of  the  institution  on 
the  spot  must  lessen  the  admiration  entertained  lor  this  mode  of 
punishm  nt. 

■  The  convicts  are,  almost  v/ithout  exception,  pale  and  haggard. 
As  their  work  is  done  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  well-veniilated 
shops,  and  iheir  diet  i-s  good,  their  unhealthy  appearance  is  no  doubt 
owing  chiefiy  to  the  bad  construction  of  their  night-cells.  1  hese 
cells  are  small  and  ill-ventilated,  and  do  not  even  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  the  prisoners  in  solitude  during  the  night.  The 
convicts  converse  with  nearly  as  much  ease,  through  the  air-pipes 
or  otherwise,  at  night,  as  they  do  by  speaking  behind  their  teeth, 
without  moving  the  lips,  while  at  word  in  the  day.  In  both  cases 
they  feel  thai  they  are  transgressing  the  laws  of  the  prison  by  doing 
an  otherwise  innocent  and  almost  necessary  act ;  a  knowledge  and 
feeling  most  unfavourable  to  reformation,  and  destructive  of  any 
conscientiousness  which  retribution  may  be  generating  m  (hem. 
Their  anxious  and  haggard  looks  may  be  easily  accounted  for. 
They  are  denied  the  fori:etfu!nes.s  of  themselves  and  their  miseries 
which  they  niiorht  enjoy  in  free  conversation  ;  and  also  the  repose 
and  the  sheiferfrom  shame  which  are  the  privileges  of  solitary  con- 
finement. Every  movement  reminds  them  that  they  are  in  dis- 
grace ;  a  multitude  of  eyes  (the  eyes  of  (he  wicked,  too)  is  ever  upon 
them;  they  can  live  neither  to  themselves  nor  to  society,  and  self- 
respect  is  rendered  next  to  impossible-  A  man  must  be  either  har- 
dened, or  restless  and  wretched  under  such  circumstances;  and  the 
faces  at  Auburn  are  no  mystery. 

The  fiiiisning  of  the  day's  work  and  the  housing  for  the  night  are 
Bights  barely  endurable.  The  governor  saw  my  disgust,  and  ex- 
plained (hat  ge  utterly  disapproved  of  strangers  being  allowed  to 
be  present  at  all  this;  but  that  the  free  Americans  would  not  be 
debarred  from  beholding  the  operation  of  any  tiling  which  they  have 
decreed.     This  is  right  enough;  the  evil  is  in  tiieir  being  any  such 

♦  Society  in  America. 
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spectacle  to  behold.  The  prisoners  are  ranged  in  companies  for 
the  march  from  their  workshops  into  the  prison.  Each  fills  his  pail 
and  carries  it,  and  takes  up  the  can  with  his  supper  as  he  passes 
the  kitchen  ;  and,  when  I  was  there,  this  was  done  in  the  presence 
of  staring  and  amused  strangers,  who  looked  down  smiling  from  the 
portico.  Some  of  the  prisoners  turned  their  heads  every  possible 
way  to  avoid  meeting  our  eyes,  and  were  in  an  agony  of  shame; 
while  the  blacks,  who  from  their  social  degradation,  have  little  idea 
of  shame,  and  who  are  remarkable  lor  exagg-eration  in  all  they  do, 
figured  away  ridiculously  in  the  march,  stamping  and  gesticulating 
as  if  they  were  engaged  in  a  game  at  romps.  1  do  not  know  which 
extreme  was  the  most  painful  to  behold.  It  is  clear  that  no  occa- 
sion should  be  afforded  for  either;  that  men  should  not  be  ignomi- 
niously  paraded  because  they  are  guilty. 

The  arrangements  for  the  women  were  extremely  bad  at  that 
time;  but  the  governor  needed  no  convincing  of  this,  and  hoped 
for  a  speedy  rectification.  The  women  were  all  in  one  large  room, 
sewing.  The  attempt  to  enforce  silence  was  soon  given  up  as  hope- 
less ;  and  the  gabble  of  tongues  among  the  few  who  were  there 
was  enough  to  paralyze  any  matron.  Some  rather  hopeful-looking 
girls  were  side  by  side  with  old  offenders  of  their  own  colour,  and 
with  some  most  brutish  looking  black  women.  There  was  en  engine 
in  sight  which  made  me  doubt  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes  ;  stocks 
of  a  terrible  construction  ;  a  chair,  with  a  fastening  for  the  head  and 
for  all  the  limbs.  Any  lunatic  asylum  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  such 
an  instrument.  The  governor  liked  it  no  better  than  we  ;  but  he 
pleaded  that  it  was  his  only  means  of  keeping  his  refractory  female 
prisoners  quiet  while  he  was  allowed  only  one  room  to  put  them  ail 
into.  I  hope  these  stocks  have  been  used  for  firewood  before  this. 
The  first  principle  in  the  management  of  'he  guilty  seems  to  me 
to  be  to  treat  them  as  men  and  women;  which  they  were  before 
they  were  guilty,  and  will  be  when  they  are  no  longer  so  ;  and 
which  they  are  in  the  mids^tof  it  all.  Their  humanity  is  the  princi- 
pal thing  about  them;  their  guilt  is  a  temporary  state.  The  insane 
are  first  men,  and  secondarily  diseased  men  ;  and  in  a  due  conside- 
ration of  this  order  of  things  lie&  the  main  secret  ol"  the  successful 
treatment  of  such.  The  drunkard  is  first  a  man,  and  secondarily  a 
man  with  a  peculiar  weakness.  The  convict  is,  in  like  manner,  first 
a  man,  and  then  a  sinner.  Now,  there  is  something  in  the  isolation  of 
the  convict  which  tends  to  keep  this  order  of  considerations  right  in 
the  mind  of  his  guardians.  The  warden  and  his  prisoner  converse  like 
two  men  when  they  are  face  to  face  ;  but  when  the  keeper  watches  a 
hundred  men  herded  together  in  virtue  of  the  one  common  charac- 
teristic of  their  being  criminals,  the  guilt  becomes  the  prominent 
circumstance,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  brotherly  faith  in  each,  to 
which  each  must  mainly  owe  his  cure.  This,  in  our  human  weak- 
ness, is  the  great  evil  attendant  upon  the  good  of  collecting  together 
sufferers  under  any  particular  physical  or  moral  evil.  Visiters  are 
shy  of  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  insane,  when  they  see 
them  all  tosether,  while  they  would  feel  little  or  nothing  of  this 
shyness  if  they  met  each  sulTerer  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family.  In 
the  one  case,  the  infirmity,  defying  sympathy,  is  the  prominent  cir- 
cumstance ;  in  the  other,  not.  It  follows  from  this,  that  such  an 
association  of  prisoners  as  that  at  Auburn  must  be  more  difficult  to 
reform,  more  difficult  to  do  the  state's  duty  by,  than  any  number  or 
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kind  of  criminals  who  are  classed  by  some  other  characteristic,  or 
not  classed  at  all; 

The  wonderfully  successful  friend  of  criminals,  Captain  Pillsbury, 
of  the  Weathersfield  prison,  has  worked  on  this  principle,  and  owes 
his  success  to  it.  His  moral  powerover  the  guilty  is  so  remarkable, 
T.hat  prison-breakers  who  can  be  confined  nowhere  else  are  sent  to 
him  to  be  charmed  into  staying  their  term  out.  I  was  told  of  his 
treatment  ot  two  such.  One  was]  a  gigantic  personage,  the  terror 
of  the  country,  who  had  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  in  crime  for 
seventeen  years.  Captain  Pillsbury  told  him  when  he  came  that 
he  hoped  he  would  not  repeat  the  attempts  to  escape  which  he  had 
made  elsewhere.  "  It  will  be  best,"  said  he,  "  that  you  and  I  should 
treat  each  other  as  well  as  we  can.  I  will  make  you  as  comfortable 
as  I  possibly  can,  and  shall  be  anxious  to  be  your  friend  ;  and  I  hope 
you  will  not  get  me  into  any  difficulty  on  your  account.  There  is 
acel  intended  for  solitary  confinement,  but  we  have  never  used  it, 
and  I  should  be  sorry  ever  to  have  to  turn  tlie  key  upon  anybody 
in  it.  You  may  range  the  place  as  freely  as  I  do  if  you  will  trust 
me  as  I  shall  trust  you."  The  man  was  sulky,  and  for  weeks  showed 
only  very  gradual  symptoms  of  softening  under  the  operation  of 
Captain  Pillsbury's  cheerful  confidence.  At  length  information  was 
given  to  the  captain  of  this  man's  intention  to  break  prison.  The 
captain  called  on  him,  and  taxed  him  with  it;  the  man  preserved 
a  glojmy  silence.  He  was  told  that  it  was  now  necessary  for  him 
to  be  locked  in  the  solitary  cell,  and  desired  to  follow  the  captain, 
who  went  first,  carrying  a  lamp  in  one  hand  and  the  key  in  the 
other.  In  the  narrowest  part  of  the  passage  the  captain  (who  is  a 
small,  slight  man)  turned  round  and  looked  in  the  face  of  the  stout 
criminal.  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  I  ask  you  whether  you  have  treated 
me  as  1  deserve  ?  I  have  done  everything  I  could  think  of  to  make 
you  comfortable;  I  have  trusted  you,  and  you  have  never  given 
me  the  least  confidence  in  return,  and  have  even  planned  to  get  me 
into  (lifTiculty.     Is  this  kind  .''  And  yet  I  cannot  bear  to  lock  you  up. 

If  I  had   the  least  sign  that   you  cared  for  me " 

The  man  burst  into  tears.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "I  have  been  a  very 
devil  these  seventeen  years  ;  hut  you  treat  me  like  a  man."  "  Come, 
let  us  go  back,"  said  the  captain.  The  convict  had  free  range  ol" 
the  prison  as  before.  From  this  hour  he  began  to  open  his  heart 
to  the  captain,  and  cheerfully  fulfilled  his  whole  term  of  imprison- 
ment, confiding  to  his  friend,  as  they  arose,  all  impulses  (o  violate 
iiis  trust,  and  all  facilities  for  doing  so  which  he  imagined  he 
saw. 

The  other  case  was  of  a  criminal  of  the  same  character,  who 
went  so  far  as  to  make  the  actual  attempt  to  escape.  He  fell,  and 
hurt  his  ankle  very  much.  The  captain  had  him  brought  in  and 
laid  on  his  bed,  and  the  ankle  attended  to,  every  one  being  for- 
bidden to  speak  a  word  of  reproach  to  the  sufferer.  The  man  was 
sullen,  and  would  not  say  whether  the  bandaging  of  his  ankle  gave 
him  pain  or  not.  This  was  in  the  night,  and  every  one  returned 
to  bed  when  this  was  done.  But  the  captain  could  not  sleep.  He 
was  distressed  at  the  attempt,  and  thought  he  could  not  iiave 
fully  done  his  duty  by  any  man  who  would  make  it.  He  was 
afraid  the  man  was  in  great  pain.  He  rose,  threw  on  his  gown, 
and  went  tvith  a  lamp  to  the  cell.  The  prisoners'  face  was  turned 
to  the  wall,  and  his  eyes  were  closed,  but  the  traces  of  suffering 
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were  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  captain  loosened  and  replaced  the 
bandage,  and  went  for  his  own  pillow  to  rest  the  limb  upon,  the 
man  neither  speaking  nor  moving  all  the  time.  Just  when  he  was 
shutting  the  door  the  prisoner  started  up  and  called  him  back. 
"  Stop,  sir.  Was  it  ail  to  see  after  my  ankle  that  you  have  got 
up?" 

"  Yes,  it  was.     I  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  you." 

"  And  you  have  never  Sc<id  a  word  oi'  the  way  I  have  used  you  r" 

"  I  do  leel  hurt  with  you,  but  I  don't  want  to  call  you  unkind 
•while  you  are  suflering  as  you  are  now." 

The  man  was  in  an  agony  ol"  shame  and  grief.  All  he  asked 
was  to  be  trusted  again  when  he  should  have  recovered.  He  was 
freely  trusted,  and  gave  his  generous  (riend  1:0  more  anxiety  on  his 
behalf. 

Captain  Pillsbury  is  the  gentleman  who,  on  being  told  that  a 
desperate  prisoner  had  sworn  to  murder  liim  speedily,  sent  for  him 
to  shave  him,  allowing  no  one  to  be  present.  He  eyed  the  man, 
pointed  to  the  razor,  and  desired  him  to  shave  liim.  '1  he  prisoner's 
hand  trembled,  but  he  went  through  it  very  well.  AVhen  he  had  done 
the  captain  said,  "I  liave  been  told  you  meant  to  murder  me,  but 
1  thought  I  might  trust  you."  "God  bless  you,  sir  !  you  may," 
replied  the  regenerated  man.     Such  is  the  power  olfaith  in  man! 

The  greatest  advantag-e  of  solitary  confinement  is  that  it  presents 
the  best  part  of  a  prisoner's  mind  to  be  acted  upon  l^y  his  guar- 
dians; and  the  next  is,  that  the  prisoner  is  preserved  from  the  evil 
influences  of  vicious  companionship,  of  shame  within  the  prison 
walls,  and  of  degradation  when  he  comes  out.  I  am  persuaded 
that  no  system  of  secondary  punishment  has  yet  been  devised  that 
can  be  compared  with  this.  I  need  not,  at  this  time  of  day,  explain 
that  I  mean  solitary  imprisonment  with  labour,  and  with  frequent 
visi's  from  the  guardians  of  the  prisoner.  Without  labour,  the 
punishment  is  too  horrible  and  unjust  to  be  thought  of.  The 
reflective  man  would  go  mad,  and  the  clown  would  sleep  away  his 
term,  and  none  of  the  purposes  of  hnman  existence  could  be  an- 
swered. Work  is,  in  prison  as  out  of  it,  the  grand  equaliser,  stim- 
ulus, composer,  and  rectifier;  the  prime  obligation  and  the  prime 
privilege.  It  is  delightlul  to  see  how  soon  its  character  is  recog- 
nised there.  In  the  Philadelphia  penitentiary  work  is  forbidden 
to  the  criminal  for  two  days  subsequent  to  Hiis  entrance  ;  he 
petitions  for  it  before  the  two  days  are  out,  hov/ever  doggedly  he 
may  have  declared  that  be  will  never  v.'ork.  Small  incidents  show 
what  a  resource  it  is.  A  convict  shoemaker  mentioned  to  a  visiter 
a  very  early  hour  of  the  winter  day  as  that  at  which  be  began  to 
work.  "  But  how  can  you  see  at  that  time  of  a  winter's  morning? 
it  must  be  nearly  dark."  "  1  hammer  my  leatlitr.  That  requires 
very  little  light.     I  get  up  and  liamnier  my  leather." 

On  his  entrance  the  convict  is  taken  to  the  bathroom,  where  he 
is  well  cleansed,  and  his  state  of  health  examined  into  and  recorded 
by  the  physician  and  warden.  A  hood  is  then  put  over  his  head, 
and  he  is  led  to  his  apartment.  I  never  met  with  one  who  could 
in  the  least  tell  what  the  form  of  the  central  part  of  the  prison  was 
or  which  of  the  radii  his  cell  was  placed  in,  though  tliey  make  very 
accurate  observations  of  the  tin)es  at  which  the  sun  shines  in.  At 
the  end  ol  two  days,  during  which  the  convict  has  neither  book 
nor  work,  the  warden  visits  him,  and  has  a  conversation  with  him 
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about  llie  mode  oflKe  in  tlie  institution.  Ifhea^ks  for  work,  he  is 
offered  ;i  choice  of  three  or  four  kinds,  of  whicli  vveavina^  and  shoe- 
making  are  the  chieL  He  is  told  that  if  he  dots  a  certain  amount 
of  work,  he  will  have  the  full  diet  provideil  lor  iiard  lahourers;  if 
less,  he  will  have  what  is  sufficient  lor  a  moderate  worker;  if  more, 
the  price  of  it  will  be  laid  by  to  accuii:ulate,  and  paid  over  to  him 
on  his  leaving  the  prison.  He  is  furnished  with  a  Bible  ;  and  other 
books,  provided  by  the  friends  to  the  institution,  to  circulate  amon^ 
the  convicts.  Some  who  have  books  at  home  are  allowed  to  have 
them  brongdit.  A  convict  gentleman  whom  I  visited  had  a  fine 
library  at  home,  and  was  plentifully  supplied  from  thence.  It  was 
difficult  to  find  occupation  for  this  unhappy  man,  who  had  never 
been  used  to  labour.  He  was  filling  bobbins  when  1  saw  him,  and  he 
wrote  a  great  deal  in  various  languages.  Hi:  story  was  a  dreadful 
one,  too  horrible  to  be  related.  -  His  crime  was  murder,  but  com- 
mitted under  such  intense  provocation,  real  or  imaginary,  that  he 
had  the  compassion  of  every  one  who  knew  his  history.  He  had 
been  justice  of  the  peace  f()r  twenty  years;  and  liis  interest  was  so 
strong  that  he  had  little  doubt  of  being  able  to  obtain  a  pardon,  and 
for  some  years  was  daily  racked  with  expectation.  He  told  me 
that  it  was  opposed  by  political  enemies  only  ;  and  this  belief  did 
not,  of  course,  tend  to  calm  his  mind.  Pardon  came  at  last,  when 
nine  years  of  the  twelve  for  which  he  was  sentenced  had  expired- 
He  was  released  a  year  and  a  half  after  I  saw  him. 

In  his  case  there  were  peculiar  disturbing  influences,  and  his  se- 
clusion was  doubtless  more  painful  and  less  profitable  than  that  of 
most  prisoners.  His  case  was  public;  his  station  and  the  singu- 
larity of  the  circumstances  made  it  necessarily  so;  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  publicity  is  a  great  drawback  upon  rel()rmation  and 
upon  repose  of  mind.  Tiie  most  fiopeful  cases  1  met  with  were  those 
of  men  who  came  from  a  distance,  wfio  were  tried  under  a  feigned 
name,  or  whose  old  connexions  were,  from  other  circumstances, 
unaware  of  their  present  condition.  Of  course  I  cannot  publicly 
relate  facts  concerning  any  of  tliese.  They  disclosed  their  stories 
to  me  in  confidence.  I  can  give  nothing  hut  general  impressions, 
exi:ept  in  a  lev  which  are  already  notorious,  or  where  death  has 
removed  the  obligation  to  secrecy,  by  rendering  it  impossible  for 
the  penitent  to  be  injured,  while  his  reputation  may  be  benefitted 
by  its  being  known  what  were  the  feelings  of  Ifis  latter  days. 

After  a  general  survey  of  tlie  establishment,  which  furnished  me 
with  all  that  the  managers  had  to  bring  lorvvard,  I  entered,  by  the 
kind  permission  of  ;he  board,  upon  the  yet  more  interesting  inquiry 
of"  what  the  convicts  had  to  say  f()r'  themselves.  I  supposed  that, 
from  their  long  seclusion  from  all  society  but  that  of  their  guar- 
dians, they  would  be  ready  to  communicate  very  freely;  and  also, 
judging  from  my  own  feelings,  that  they  could  not  do  this  in  tlie 
presence  of  any  third  person.  I  therefore  requested,  and  was  al- 
lowed to  go  entirely  alone,  the  turnkey  coming  at  the  end  of  a  spe- 
cified time  to  let  me  out.  No  one  of  them,  except  tlie  gentleman 
above  mentioned,  had  any  notice  whatever  of  my  ccniiing.  Their 
door  was  unlocked  at  an  unusual  hour,  and  I  stepped  in.  My  recep- 
tion was  in  every  case  the  same.  Every  man  ol  them  looked  up, 
transfixed  with  amazement,  one  with  his  shuttle,  another  with  his 
awl  suspended.  I  said  that  if  my  visit  was  not  agreeable,  1  wpuld 
call  the  turnkey  before  he  was  out  of  hearing,  and  go  away.     If  the 
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contrary,  perhaps  I  might  be  favoured  with  a  seat.  In  an  instant 
the  workman  sprang  up,  wiped  his  stool  with  his  apron  lor  me,  and 
sat  down  himselfon  his  workbench.  In  a  few  cases  I  had  to  make 
a  further  explanation  that  I  did  not  come  for  prayer  and  religious 
discourse.  The  conversation  invariably  took  that  turn  before  I  lelt, 
as  it  naturally  does  with  the  anxious  and  suffering;  but  two  or 
three  rushed  at  once  into  such  shocking  cant,  that  I  lost  no  time  in 
telling  them  the  real  object  of  my  visit;  to  learn  what  v;ere  the 
causes  of  crime  in  the  United  States.  I  also  told  them  all  that  1 
could  not  give  them  news  from  ihe  city,  because  this  was  against 
the  rules  of  the  prison.  They  were  glad  to  converse  with  me  on 
my  own  conditions,  and  I  am  confident  that  they  presented  me 
iaithfully  with  iheir  state  of  mind  as  it  appeared  to  themselves.  I 
have  never  received  confidence  more  full  and  simple  than  theirs, 
and  much  of  it  was  very  extraordinary.  All,  except  iwo  or  three, 
voluntarily  acknowledged  their  guilt;  the  last  point,  of  course,  on 
which  I  should  have  chosen  to  press  them.  It  seemed  a  relief  to 
them  to  dwell  on  the  minutest  particulars  relating  to  their  temp- 
tation to  their  crime,  and  the  time  and  mode  of  its  commission. 
One  nian  began  protesting  his  innocence  early  in  our  conversation  ; 
lollowing  the  practice  common  among  felons,  of  declaring  himself  a 
guilty  fellow  enough,  but  innocent  of  this  particular  crime.  I  stop- 
ped him,  saying  that  I  asked  him  no  questions,  and  had  no  busi- 
ness with  his  innocence  or  guilt,  and  that  I  did  not  like  such  pro- 
testations as  he  was  making:  we  would  talk  of  something  else. 
He  looked  abashed,  and  within  half  an  hour  he  had  communicated 
his  first  act  of  dishonesty  in  life ;  the  festertng  wound  which  1  have 
reason  to  believe  he  never  before  laid  open  to  human  eye. 

Several  incidents  of  this  nature  which  occurred  persuade  me 
that  almost  anything  may  be  done  with  these  sufferers  by  occa- 
sional intercourse  and  free  sympathy.  Each  time  that  I  went  I 
was  amazed  at  the  effect  of  words  that  had  passed,  lightly  enough, 
days  or  weeks  before.  1  found  them  all  expecting  a  })ardon  ;  and 
the  most  painful  part  of  my  auty  to  them  was  undeceiving  them 
about  this.  It  was  dreadful  to  see  the  emotion  of  some  ;  but  I 
knew  they  would  have  no  repose  of  mind,  so  necessary  in  their 
case,  while  racked  with  this  hope ;  I  therefore  took  pains  to  explain 
what  punishment  was  for,  and  how  rarely  pardon  could  be  jus- 
tified. On  my  subsequent  visits  it  was  cheering  to  see  how  com- 
pletely they  had  understood  me,  and  how  they  had  followed  out 
the  subject  to  their  own  entire  conviction. 

;  "  Well,  J.,"  said  I  to  a  young  man  who  had  been  rather  languid 
about  his  work,  making  only  three  shoes  a  week  while  expecting 
a  pardon,  "  how  have  you  been  since  I  saw  you  r" 

"  Very  fairly  indeed,  madam.    I  make  seven  shoes  a  week  now." 

"Ah!  then  you  have  left  off  fretting  yoursclt  about  a  pardon. 
You  have  made  up  your  mind  to  your  term,  like  a  man." 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  thinking  about  that,  and  something  more.  I 
have  been  thinking  that  perhaps  it  is  well  that  I  am  here  now; 
for,  madam,  I  got  that  that  I  took  so  easily,  that  I  believe,  if  I  had 
not  been  caught,  I  should  have  gone  back  to  the  same  place  and 
taken  more,  and  so  have  come  in  for  ten  years  instead  of  five." 

Twenty  months  afterward  I  heard  of  this  man  from  the  warden. 
He  was  in  health,  cheerful,  and  industrious.  I  have  no  doubt  qI 
his  doing  well  when  he  comes  out» 
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A  negro,  in  for  a  very  serious  oflence,  which  he  acknowledged, 
told  me  of  another  com nriiited  long  before,  which,  since  his  im- 
prisonment, had  weighed  much  moreheavil/  on  his  mind,  perhaps 
because  no  one  knew  it  or  suspected  him  :  it  was  a  theft  oisixteen 
dollars,  committed  with  some  treachery.  This  subject  had  been 
entirely  dismissed,  and  had  even  gone  out  of  my  mind  when  we  talked 
over  the  expiration  ol  his  term  and  his  prospects  in  life.  "Where 
do  you  mean  to  go  first?"  said  I.  "Slay  in  Philadelphia  till  I 
have  worked  for  those  sixteen  dollars,  and  paid  them,"  said  he. 
This  was  without  the  slightest  leading  on  my  part. 

Several  told  me  more  about  their  mothers  than  about  anything 
else  in  their  former  lives  ;  and  those  who  were  tried  under  false 
names  seemed  more  afraid  ot  their  mothers  knowing  where  they 
were  than  of;  ny  other  consequence.  In  every  case  some  heartsore 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  guilt.  Many  were  as  ignorant  as  Amer- 
icans ever  are,  and  had  sought  to  get  rid  of  their  griefs,  as  ignorant 
people  do,  by  physical  excitement.  First  passion,  then  drink,  then 
crime;  this  is  the  descent.  Most  declai-ed  thai  the  privation  of 
tobacco  was  the  first  tremendous  suffering  within  the  prison  ;  then 
the  solitude  ;  then  the  vain  hope  of  pardon.  The  middle  part  of 
their  term  is  the  easiest.  Near  the  end  they  grow  restless  and 
nervous.  Every  one  tiiat  I  asked  could  promptly  lell  me  the  day 
of  the  month. 

"  May  I  ask."  said  I  to  one  for  whom  I  had  much  reeard,  "  may 
lask  what  all  these  black  marks  on  your  wall  are  for  ?"  I  was  not 
without  a  conjecture,  remembering  that  l-e  was  to  go  out  on  the 
17th  ol  next  August,  this  being  the  1st  of  December. 

He  looked  dovvn,  and  said  lie  had  no  secret  in  the  matter,  only 
that  I  should  think  him  very  silly.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  think 
any  amusement  silly  to  one  who  had  so  few. 

"Well,  madanj,  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out  what  day  of  the 
week  the  17th  of  next  August  will  be;  but  I  can't  quite  make  it 
out,  because  I  don't  know  whether  the  next  is  leap  year." 

The  holding  out  my  hand  to  them  at  parting  brought  every  one 
of  them  to  tears;  yet  there  was  nothing  unmanly  in  their  bearing; 
there  was  no  lack  of  health,  no  feebleness  of  spirits,  though  a  quiet- 
ness of  manner  such  as  might  be  anticipated  in  men  under  pun- 
ishment and  subject  to  remorse.  There  was  a  degree  of  content- 
ment (when  the  expectation  of  pardon  was  removed)  which  I  did 
not  look  for.  They  spoke  (sueh  as  were  qualified)  ol  other  prisons 
with  horror,  and  with  approbation  approaching  to  thankfulness  of 
the  treatment  they  met  with  in  this,  where  they  were  not  degraded 
as  it  they  had  done  nothing  hut  crime,  as  if  they  were  not  siill  men. 
I  was  much  moved  by  the  temper  of  one,  and  much  humbled  (as  I 
often  was)  at  thinking  for  how  liitle  guilt  some  are  heavily  visited, 
when  there  is  not  one  of  us,  perhaps,  who  n)ay  not  justly  feel  that, 
however  safe  and  honoured  he  may  appear,  he  has  done  worse,  and 
deserved  a  more  fearful  retribution. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  knew  that  I  was  visiting  the  peniten- 
tiary, asked  me  to  see  two  brothers  who  were  in  for  forging  and 
coining.  The  case  was  notorious,  the  elder  brother  being  an  old 
offender.  I  agreed  to  mquire  for  them  ;  and  upon  this  my  friend 
somewhat  imprudently  told  the  mother  of  the  convicts  and  the  wife 
of  the  younger  one  what  I  had  promised,  and  sent  them  to  see  me. 
I  soon  perceived  that  the  wife  was  telling  me  a  number  of  family 
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particulars  in  the  hope  that  I  should  communicate  them  to  her 
husband.  I  felt  myself  oblig'ed  to  put  a  stop  to  this,  as  1  was  upon 
honour,  and  could  not  think  of  violating  any  of  the  rules  of  the 
prison,  one  of  which  was  that  the  convicts  should  receive  no  intel- 
ligence from  without.  The  wile's  reply  was  heart-wringing.  She 
aaid  she  did  not  wish  to  show  disrespect  to  any  rules  ;  there  was 
but  one  thing  that  she  implored  me  to  convey  to  her  husband.  He 
had  expected  a  pardon  in  three  months  from  his  conviction  ;  Sve 
months  had  now  passed,  and  he  would  be  wondering.  She  only 
■wanted  him  to  know  that  it  was  through  no  want  ot  exertion  on 
her  part  that  he  was  still  in  prison.  I  was  compelled  to  refuse  to 
communicate  anything,  and  even  lo  let  the  young  man  know  that 
I  had  seen  any  o(  his  family.  But  in  my  own  mind  1  resolved  not 
lo  see  the  convict  till  the  warden,  who  was  absent,  should  return 
to  Philadelpaia,  and  to  tell  him  the  whole,  that  he  might  com- 
muninate  what  he  thought  proper.  By  these  means  f  believe  the 
prisoner  heard  some  comfortable  tidino's  after  fsaw  him,  and  I  am 
sure  he  had  never  a  hard  thought  of  his  good  wife.  I  promised 
her  a  most  minute  account  oi"  her  husband's  situation,  to  which 
there  could  be  no  objection.  She  had  done  nothing  wrong,  and 
was  not  to  be  punished,  though  it  appeared  that  some  of  the  ladies 
of  Philadelphia  thought  otherwise,  as  they  took  from  her  the  nee- 
dlework she  had  undertaken  for  the  support  of  herself  and  her  chil- 
dren during  her  husbanu's  imprisonment.  These  virtuous  ladies 
could  not  think  of  countenancing  anybody  connected  wiih  forgers 
and  coiners. 

I  found  the  young  man  weaving.  After  some  talk  about  the 
work,  during  which  Isaw  that  his  mind  was  full  of  some  thing  else, 
I  obviated  all  danger  of  his  putting  questions  which  1  could  not 
answer  by  asking  him  whether  he  had  relations  in  the  city.  This 
put  an  end  to  all  reserve.  He  mentioned  his  father,  and  the 
brother  who  had  led  him  into  crime,  with  a  forbearance  and  deli- 
cacy of  forgiveness  which  were  extremely  touching.  He  was  not 
aware  that  I  knew  how  different  a  tone  might  have  been  excused, 
might  have  been  almost  justified.  But  he  spoke  most  of  his  wife. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  always  been  weak,  too  easily  persuaded, 
from  being  afraid  of  some  people  about  him  ;  and  that  his  wife, 
who  had  a  nobler  mind,  always  kept  him  up,  yet  managing  to  do 
it  when  they  were  alone  so  as  never  to  expose  his  weakness.  He 
had  unfortunately  come  to  Philadelphia  two  days  before  her,  and 
in  that  interval  he  had  been  threatened  and  persuaded  into  endeav- 
ouring to  pass  two  counterfeit  five-{>anc  pieces.  This  was  all. 
But  he  himself  did  not  extenuate  his  offence  or  appear  to  think  it 
a  trifle.  He  observed,  indeed,  that  at  that  time  he  was  not  aware 
what  sins  against  property  were  ;   he  used  to  think,  that  if  some 

Eeople  had  so  much  more  than  they  wanted,  there  was  no  great 
arm  in  those  who  havetoo  little  taking  some  from  them.  He  had  had 
much  time  for  thought  since, and  now  saw  so  plainly  how  necessary 
it  was  that  men  should  be  protected  while  living  in  society,  that  he 
believed  no  compulsion  could  now  make  him  break  the  laws  in  any 
such  way.  But  the  mischief  was  done.  He  had  made  his  wife 
wretched,  and  all  was  over.  1  convinced  him  that  it  was  not.  His 
term  was  five  years ;  and  when  it  was  fulfilled  he  would  still  be  a 
young  man,  and  might  cherish  bis  wife  for  a  good  many  years. 
It  was  well  that  we  thought  so  at  the  time,  for  the  hope  gave  him 
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substantial  comfort.  He  lifted  up  his  head  from  his  loom,  where  it 
had  sunk  down  in  his  bitter  weeping,  and  began  to  talk  upon  the 
subject  [  dreaded,  pardon,  I  saw  what  kind  of  a  mind  1  had  to 
deal  with,  reasoning  and  reflective.  1  led  him  to  consider,  as  l:e 
had  found  out  the  purposes  of  law,  the  purposes  ol  punishment; 
and,  at  length,  put  the  question  to  him  whether  he  thought  he 
ought  to  be  pardoned.  Trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and  white 
as  the  wall,  he  bravely  answered  "No."  I  asked  him  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  settle  his  mind  to  his  lot  than  to  be  tremb- 
Hng  for  four  years  at  every  footstep  that  came  near  his  cell,  ex- 
pecting deliverance,  and  expecting  it  in  vain.  He  did  not  answer. 
Itold  him  that  when  he  was  heartsick  with  expecting  in  vain,  per- 
haps some  hard  thought  of  his  wife — that  she  had  not  done  all  she 
could — might  rise  up  to  trouble  him.  "  Oh  no,  no,  never  I"  he 
cried.  I  had  now  obtained  what  [  wanted  for  her. 
■  I  told  him  Ishould  endeavour  to  see  his  wife.  He  desired  me  to 
tell  her  he  was  in  health,  and  had  brought  himself  to  own  to  me 
what  he  had  done,  and  that  he  should  be  pretty  comfortable  but  for 
thinking  how  he  had  used  her  ;  but  he  would  try  to  make  up  for  it 
one  day.     He  was  quite  cheerful  when  Ilefthim. 

The  wife  called  on  me  the  next  day.  She  said  she  could  not  stay 
long,  as  she  was  about  to  set  off,  with  her  children,  for  a  remote 
part  of  the  country.  It  was  a  dreadful  thing  to  her  to  leave  her 
husband's  neighbourhood;  but  she  had  been  deprived  of  the  means 
of  support  by  her  work  being  taken  from  her,  and  no  resource  re- 
mained but  going  to  her  father's  house.  She  was  surprised,  and 
seemed  almost  sorry  (no  doubt  from  a  jealousy  for  his  reputation), 
that  her  husband  had  acknowledged  his  offence.  She  said  he  had 
not  acknowledged  it  when  he  went  in.  I  told  her  every  particular 
about  his  cell  and  employments,  as  well  as  his  looks  and  conversa- 
tion, till,  when  I  had  done,  she  started  up,  saying  that  she  was  for- 
getting her  children,  and  her  journey,  and  everything.  When  we 
had  parted  she  came  back  again  from  the  dt)or  to  ask  "  one  thing 
more;"  whether  I  thought  there  would  ever  be  anything  in  tha 
world  that  she  could  do  for  me.  I  thought  it  very  possible  in  a 
world  of  change  like  this,  and  promised  to  rely  upon  her  if  she  could 
ever  serve  me  or  mine. 

She  settled  herself  at  her  father's,  and  after  a  while  drooped  in 
spirits,  and  was  sure  something  would  happen.  When  bad  news 
came  she  cried,  "There  !  i  knew  it!"  As  the  turnkey  passed  her 
husband's  cell  one  day  he  heard  some  noise  and  looked  in.  The 
young  man  was  just  laliing  from  his  loom  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 
There  was  no  delay  in  doing  all  that  can  be  done  in  such  cases; 
but  in  a  few  hours  he  died.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
imprisonment  had  anything  to  do  with  the  attack.  It  was  proba- 
bly a  constitutional  tendency,  aggravated  by  anxiety  of  mind. 

The  prison  must  be  tried  some  years  longer  before  a  complete 
comparison  of  it  with  others  can  be  made ;  but  it  appears  at  pres- 
ent, that  if  there  be  some  few  diseases  which  may  possibly  be  ag- 
gravated by  the  silence  and  thoughtfulness  attendant  on  solitary 
confine:;  ent  (which  I  do  not  know  to  be  the  case),  there  are  many 
more  which  disappear  under  the  regularity  of  temperature  and  ot 
hours,  and  the  good  diet  of  the  establishment.  Tiiere  was  certainly 
less  sallowness  and  anxiety  in  the  faces  of  the  inmates  than  struck 
ine  in  the  other  prisons.    One  man  amazed  me  by  calling  the  lour 
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years  he  had  passed  here  the  most  comfortable  he  had  ever  known; 
but  when  he  told  me  the  wretchedness  of  his  previous  .life,  I  fully 
believed  him. 

I  found,  on  visiting-  the  elder  of  the  brothers,  how  complete  is  the 
secresy  preserved  in  the  prison.  I  had  been  repeatedly  told  that 
these  brothers  came  in  together,  and,  therefore,  had  no  hesitation  in 
mentioning  the  one  to  the  other.  I  was  thunderstruck  with  the 
vehemence  with  which  the  elder  turned  upon  me  with  the  question, 
"  Is  my  brother  in  this  prison  ?"  "  1  was  told  you  came  in  toge- 
ther," replied  I.  "  Then  they  put  him  in  just  after  me,"  cried  he. 
"  What  did  they  find  him  guilty  of?  What  part  of  the  prison  is 
he  in?  What  work  does  he  do?"  and  a  number  of  other  questions, 
none  of  which,  of  course,  I  would  answer.  1  was  not  very  sorry 
that  he  was  accidentally  made  acquainted  Avith  what  he  had  led  his 
young  brother  into.  1  fear  he  cow!d  bear  it  only  too  well.  When 
I  told  the  warden  the  mistake  I  had  made,  I  found  that  the  younger 
brother  came  in  three  weeks  alter  the  elder. 

The  cases  I  became  acquainted  with  were  not  all  hopeful.  Some 
of  the  convicts  were  so  stupid  as  not  to  be  relied  upon,  more  or  less. 
Others  canted  so  detestably,  and  were  (always  in  connexion  with 
their  cant)  so  certain  that  they  should  never  sin  more,  that  I  have 
every  expectation  that  they  will  find  themselves  in  prison  again 
some  day.  One  fellow,  a  sailor,  notorious  for  having  taken  more 
lives  than  probably  any  man  in  the  United  States,  was  quite  confi- 
dent that  he  should  be  perfectly  virtuous  henceforth.  He  should 
never  touch  anything  stronger  than  tea,  or  lilt  his  hand  against 
money  or  life.  I  told  him  1  thought  he  could  not  be  sure  of  ail  this 
till  he  was  within  sight  of  money  and  the  smell  of  strong  liquors; 
and  that  he  w^as  more  confident  than  I  should  like  to  be.  He  shook 
his  shock  of  red  hair  at  me,  and  glared  with  his  one  ferocious  eye, 
as  he  said  he  knew  all  about  it,  as- he  l)ad  been  the  worst  of  men, 
and  Christ  had  had  mercy  on  his  poor  soul.  When  I  had  got  him 
away  from  his  cant,  and  upon  subjects  on  which  he  could  talk  with 
some  simplicity,  I  found  that  even  this  man  preferred  this  prison  to 
others  that  he  had  been  in.  It  so  happened  that  no  conviction  for 
murder  had  ever  been  procurable  against  him ;  his  imprisonments 
were  all  fur  theft.  His  account  of  the  old  Walnut-street  prison  was 
dreadful.  He  there  daily  heard  stories  of  crimes,  f>om  tour  in  the 
winter  afternoons  till  daylight  "Poor  boasting!  for  the  crimes 
they  bragged  of  were  never  done."  I  asked  him  how  he  got  into 
that  prison.  "  For  a  couple  o'larcenies,  a  grand  and  a  little,"  said 
he,  with  the  most  business-like  nonchalance.  He  was  waylaid  by 
two  old  burglars  on  his  coming  out,  and  on  the  spot  agreed  upon 
an  enterprise  for  the  next  night.  His  mother  died  in  his  arms;  he 
went  and  committed  the  burglary,  was  caught,  and  bef()re  midnight 
was  in  prison  again.  His  accounts  of  his  deeds  were  two  scientific 
for  my  understanding  ;  but  1  made  out  enough  to  be  ready  when 
he  asked  my  advice  what  to  do  when  he  came  out.  I  answered  as 
if  he  were  in  earnest,  advising  him  to  leave  Philadelphia  and  all 
towns,  and  settle  in  the  woods,  out  of  the  way  of  grogshops,  bad 
company,  and  other  people's  property.  But  his  keepers  expect  that 
he  will  end  his  days  with  them,  and  this  is  the  hope  of  that  part  of 
society  which  fears  his  ferocity. 

Ashe  system  of  solitary  imprisonment  gains  ground,  I  trust  that 
he  p  actice  of  prison- visiting  will  gain  ground  too.    It  is  most  de- 
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sirable  that  it  should  not  be  left  wholly  in  the  hands  of  proselyting 
relig'ionists,  but  be  shared  by  those  who  better  understand  human 
nature  and  command  a  greater  variety  of  influences.  For  the  sake 
of  religion  itself  this  is  desirable,  to  rescue  it  from  becoming  a  mere 
prison  solace  ;  an  excitement  seized  when  no  other  can  be  had,  and 
to  be  laid  aside  when  old  pursuits  ofier  themselves  lor  resumption. 
Kind-hearted  persons  will  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  extensive 
and  unquestionable  good  by  keeping  up  the  social  affections  of  the 
prisoners,  giving  them  new  ideas,  making  them  cheerful,  and  in- 
vesting with  pleasant  associations  whatever  things  are  honest,'pure 
lovely,  and  of  good  report.  _     , 

In  other  prisons  much  might  thus  be  done,  though  not,  I  think, 
with  such  extraordinary  eflect  as  under  the  system  of  solitary  con- 
finement. I  was  struck  with  something  I  saw  at  the  Charlestown 
prison  (Massachusetts).  Several  cCnvicts,  black  and  white,  who 
had  behaved  well,  were  practising  singing,  which  is  allowed  as  an 
indulgence.  It  seemed  strange  to  hear  "  The  heavens  are  telling" 
from  such  lips  ;  but  I  listened  to  it  -yith  more  pleasure  than  in  some 
far  finer  places.  Any  kind  person  who  can  introduce  a  new  inno- 
cent pursuit  into  a  prison  as  a  solace  to  its  inmates  cannot  fail  to 
be  doing  an  important  good. 

This  reminds  me  that  a  service  may  be  rendered,  not  so  much 
to  the  convicts  as  to  society,  by  any  perions  who  CaW  supply  the 
prisons  where  stonecutting  is  going  on  with  a  good  set  of  epitaphs. 
At  Auburn  they  are  wanted,  and  much  more  at  Nashville  (Ten- 
nessee), where  the  stonecutting  department  is  superintended  by  an 
Englishman,  whose  stock  of  epitaphs  is  small  and  oi"  miserable  qua- 
lity. We  half  undertook  to  prepare  and  collect  some  for  him,  but 
found  it  a  less  easy  task  than  we  had  supposed.  We  got  out  our 
pencils  at  three  o'clock  one  summer  morning,  when  our  stage  had 
broken  down/)n  a  bad  Tennessee  road;  but  one  of  our  party  observ- 
ing that  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  heard  of  making  epi- 
taphs for  amusement,  there  was  an  end  of  the  attempt;  and  the 
Nashville  prison  remains  unsupplied,  unless  somebody  else  has  done 
better  than  we. 

I  suspect  the  fault  lies  in  the  supposition  that  epitaphs  of  general 
application  cannot  be  made  at  all.  An  epitaph  should  be  the 
breathing  of  emotion  arising  out  of  a  particular  case  ;  and  none 
made  for  stonecutters'  use  can  have  much  life  or  truth.  Still,  they 
may  have  grammar  and  general  propriety,  so  as  to  be  an  advanta- 
geous substitute  for  some  at  present  in  use,  if  only  persons  can  be 
found  to  compose  them  on  such  considerations. 

I  saw  at  the  Charlestown  prison  a  sight  mo:e  impressive  to  me 
than  all  else  that  the  walls  contained  ;  a  man  of  might,  but  whose 
power  has  taken  a  Avrong  direction  :  his  hand  being  against  every 
man,  and  every  man's  against  him.  He  is  a  prison-breaker  so  for- 
midable as  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  ifhe  were  of  Satanic  race, 
and  not  as  made  up  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  emotions  that  may  be 
roused,  and  affections  subject  to  the  touch.  He  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  beco:Le  somewhat  of  the  Satanic  kind,  for  he  is  now  piqued 
to  do  all  the  harm  he  can.  His  pride  is  in  for  it;  his  reputation 
stands  upon  it.  I  was  shown  an  enormous  block  o(  stone  which  he 
had  displaced  by  the  aid  o^  a  "  genlleman"  outside,  who,  for  fear 
of  the  prison-breaker's  bbbbing,  committed  suicide  on  his  recap- 
ture.    The  stronp-  man  r;as  heavily  fettered,  confined  in  a  different 
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cell  every  night,  and  conducted  to  it  by  a  procession  of  turnkeys- 
As  we  stood  aside  in  tlie  echoing  passage  to  let  the  array  go  by, 
there  was  something  really  grand  in  the  air  oi"  the  man  who  had 
virtually  said  to  himself,  "  Evil,  be  tKou  my  good!  He  stepped 
slowly,  clanking  his  chains,  and  looking  us  lull  in  the  lace  as  he 
passed.  He  cannot  but  have  a  calm  sense  of  power  when  he  nightly 
sees  the  irons,  the  bars  and  locks,  and  the  six  iellow-men,  all  in  re- 
quisition to  keep  him  from  working  his  will.  As  we  saw  him  slowly 
turn  into  his  cell,  and  heard  lock  after  lock  shot  behind  him,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  there  was  much  true  monarchical  feeling 
within  those  lour  narrow  walls. 
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"  Ed  io,  ch'avea  di  riguardar  desio 
La  condicion,  che  tal  fortezza  serra, 
Com'  i  fu  dentro,  I'occhio  intorno  invio, 
E  veggio  aJ  ogni  man  grande  campagna 
Plena  ad  duolo,  e  di  tormento  rio." 


Dante. 


From  the  day  of  entering  the  States  till  that  of  my  leaving  Phi- 
ladelphia I  had  seen  society  basking  in  one  bright  sunshine  of  good- 
will. The  sweet  temper  and  kindly  manners  ol  the  Americans  are 
so  striking  to  foreigners,  that  it  is  some  time  before  the  dazzled 
stranger  perceives  that,  genuine  as  is  all  this  good,  evils  as  black  as 
night  exist  along  with  it.  I  had  been  received  with  such  hearty 
hospitality  everywhere,  and  had  lived  among  friends  so  conscien- 
tious in  their  regard  for  human  rights,  that,  though  I  had  heard  of 
abolition  riots,  and  had  observed  somewhat  of  the  degredation  of 
the  blacks,  xny  mind  had  not  yet  been  really  troubled  about  the 
enmity  of  the  races.  The  time  of  a  wakening  must  come.  It  began 
just  before  I  left  Philadelphia. 

f  was  calling  on  a  lady  whom  I  had  heard  speak  with  strong  hor- 
ror of  the  abolitionists  (with  whom  I  had  then  no  acquaintance), 
and  she  turned  round  upon  me  with  the  question  whether  I  would 
not  prevent,  if  I  could,  the  marriage  of  a  white  person  with  a  per- 
son of  colour.  I  saw  at  once  the  beginning  of  endless  troubles  in 
this  inquiry,  and  was  very  sorry  it  had  been  made  ;  but  my  deter- 
mination had  l)een  adopted  long  belore,  never  to  evade  the  great 
question  of  colour;  i.ever  to  provoke  it;  but  always  to  meet  it 
plainly  in  whatever  form  it  should  be  presented.  I  replied  that  I 
would  never,  under  any  circumstances,  try  to  separate  persons  who 
really  loved,  believins-  such  to  be  truly  those  whom  God  had  joined; 
but  I  observed  that  the  case  she  put  was  not  likely  to  hap;  en,  as  I 
believed  the  blacks  were  no  more  disposed  to  marry  the  whites  than 
the  whites  to  n.'arry  the  blacks.  "You  are  an  amalgamationist !" 
cried  she.  I  told  her  that  the  party  term  v/as  new  to  me  ;  but  that 
she  must  give  what  name  she  pleased  to  the  principle  I  had  declared 
in  answer  to  her  question.  This  lady  is  an  eminent  religionist,  and 
demmeiations  spread  rapidly  fu^^u  her.  \The  day  before  1  left  Phi- 
ladelphia my  old  shipmatft-  the  Prussian '.physicjan,_arrived  there, 
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and  lost  no  time  in  calling  to  tell  me,  with  much  agitation,  that  I 
must  not  go  a  step  farther  south  ;  that  he  had  heard  on  all  hands, 
within  two  hours  ofhis  arrival,  that  I  was  an  amalgamaiionist,  and 
that  my  having  published  a  story  against  slavery  would-be  fatal  to 
me  in  the  slave  stat'es.  I  did  not  give  much  credit  to  the  latter  part 
of  this  news,  and  saw  plainly  that  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  go  straight 
on.  I  really  desired  to  see  the  working  of  the  slave  system,  and 
was  glad  that  my  having  piiblished  against  its  principles  divested 
me  altogether  of  the  characterof  a  spy,  and  gave  me  an  unquestion- 
ed liberty  to  publish  the  results  of  what  I  might  observ,'.  In  order  to 
see  things  as  they  were,  it  was  necessary  that  people's  minds  should 
not  prepossessed  by  my  friends  as  to  my  i  pinions  and  conduct ;  and 
I  therefore  fiirbade  my  Philadelphia  friends  to  publish  in  the  news- 
papers, as  they  wished,  an  antidote  to  the  charges  already  current 
against  me. 

The  next  day  I  first  set  foot  in  a  slave  state,  arriving  in  the  eve- 
ning at  Baltimore..  I  dreaded  inexpressibly  the  first  of  a  slave,  and 
could  not  help  speculating  on  the  lot  of  every  person  of  colour  I  saw 
from  the  windows  the  first  few  days.  The  servants  in  the  house 
wliere  I  was  were  free  blacks. 

Bef()re  a  week  was  over  I  perceived  that  all  that  is  said  in  Eng- 
gland  of  the  hntred  of  the  whites  to  the  blacks  in  America  is  short 
of  the  truth.  The  slanderstlv.it  I  heard  of  the  free  blacks  were 
loo  gross  to  injure  my  estimation  o(  any  hut  those  who  spoke  them. 
In  Baltimore  the  bodies  of  coloured  people  exclusively  are  taken  for 
dissection,  "  because  the  whites  do  not  like  i',  and  the  coloured 
people;  cannot  resist."  It  is  wonderful  that  the  bodily  structure 
can  be'  (with  the  exception  of  the  colouring  of  the  skin)  thus  as- 
sumed to  be  the  pattern  of  that  of  the  whiles;  that  the  exquisite 
nervous  system,  the  instrument  of  moral  as  well  as  physical  plea- 
sures and  pains,  can  be  nicely  investigated,  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  analagous  with  that  of  the  whites;  that  not  only  the  mechan- 
ism, but  the'sensibilities  of  the  degraded  race  should  be  argued  from 
to  those  of  the  exalted  ordrr,  and  that  men  come  from  such  a  study 
with  contempt  for  these  brethren  in  their  countenances,  hatred  in 
their  iiearts,  and  insult  on  their  tongues.  These  students  are  the 
men  who  can^uu  say  that  the  coloured  people  have  not  nerves  that 
quiver  under  moral  injury,  nor  a  brain  that  is  on  fire  with  insult, 
nor  pulses  that  throb  under  oppression.  These  are  the  men  who 
should  stay  the  hand  of  the  rash  and  ignorant  possessors  of  power, 
who  crush  the  being  of  creatures,  like  themselves,  "fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made."  But  to  speak  the  right  word,  to  hold  out  the 
helping  hand,  these  searchers  into  man  have  not  light  nor  strength. 

It  was  in  Baltimore  that  1  heard  Miss  Edgeworth  denounced  as  a 
worn  in  of  no  intelligence  or  delicacy,  whose  works  could  never  be 
cared  for  again,  because,  in  Belinda,  poor  Juba  was  married,  at 
lenirth,  to  airEngli.sh  farmer's  daughter!  The  incident  is  so  sub- 
ordinate that  I  liad  entirely  forgotten  it  ;  but  a  clergyman  s  lady 
threw  the  volume  to  the  opposite  corner  of  the  fl(^.or  wlien  she  came 
to  the  page.  As  I  have  said  elsewhere.  Miss  Edgeworth  is  wor- 
shirped  throunhout  the  United  Slates ;  but  it  is  in  spite  of  this  ter- 
rible passage,  this  clause  of  a  sentence  in  Belinda,  which  nobody  in 
America  can  tolerate,  while  no  one  elsewhere  ever,  I  should  think, 
dreamed  of  finding  fault  with  it. 

A  lady  from  New-England,  staying  in  Baltimore,  was  one  day 
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talking  over  slavery  with  me,  her  detestation  of  it  being  great,  when 
I  told  her  I  dreaded  seeing  a  slave.  '"  You  have  seen  one."  said 
she.  "You  were  waited  on  by  a  slave  yesterday  evening.^'  She 
told  me  of  a  gentleman  ivho  let  out  and  lent  out  his  slaves  to  wait 
at  gentlemen's  houses,  and  that  the  tall  handsome  mulatto  who 
handed  the  tea  at  a  party  the  evening  before  was  one  of  these.  I 
was  glad  it  was  over  for  once;  but  1  never  lost  the  painful  feeling 
caused  to  a  stranger  by  intercourse]  with  slaves.  No  familiarity 
with  them,  no  mirth  and  contentment  on  iheir  part,  ever  soothed 
the  miserable  restlessness  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  deeply-injured 
fellow-being.  No  wonder  or  ridicule  on  the  spot  avails  anything  to 
the  stranger.  He  suffers,  and  must  suffer  from  this,  deeply  and 
lono-,  as  surely  as  he  is  human  and  hates  oppression. 

The  next  slave  that  I  saw,  knowing  that  it  was  a  slave,  was  at 
Washington,  where  a  little  negro  child  took  hold  of  my  gown  in  the 
passage  of  our  boarding  house,  and  entered  our  drawing-room  with 
me.  She'shut  the  door  softly,  as  asking  leave  to  stay.  Ttook  up 
a  newspaper.  She  sat  at  my  feet,  and  began  amusing  herselfwith 
my  shoestrings.  Finding  herself  not  discouraged,  she  presently 
begged  p'ay  by  peeping  at  me  above  and  on  each  side  the  newspa- 
per. She  was  a  bright-eyed,  merry-hearted  child  ;  confiding,  like 
other  children,  and  dreading  no  evil,  but  doomed,  hopelessly  doomed, 
to  ignorance,  privation,  and  moral  degradation.  When  I  looked'at 
her,  and  thought  of  the  (earlul  disobedience  to  the  first  of  moral 
laws,  the  cowardly  treachery,  the  cruel  abuse  of  povyer  involved  in 
thus  dooming  to  blight  a  being  so  helpless,  so  conf  ding,  and  so  full 
of  promise,  a  horror  came  over  me  which  sickened  my  very  soul. 
To  see  slaves  is  not  to  be  reconciled  to  slavery. 

At  Baltimore  and  Washington  again  1  was  warned,  in  various 
stealthy  ways,  of  perils  awaiting  me  in  the  South.  I  had  no  means 
of  ascertainino-  the  justness  of  these  warnings  but  by  going  on,  and 
turning  back  for  such  vague  reasons  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  So 
1  determined  to  say  no  word  to  my  companions  (who  were  in  no 
danger),  but  to  see  the  truth  for  myself.  The  threats  proved  idle,  as 
f  suspected  they  would.  Throughout  the  South  Imet  with  very 
candid  and  kind  treatment.  Imention  these  warnings  partly  because 
they  are  a  fact  connected  with  the  stale  of  the  country,^and  pari\y 
becasue  it  will  afterward  appear  that  the  stranger's  real  danger  lies 
in  the  ^orth  and  West,  over  which  the  South  had,  in  my  case, 
greatly  tb^  advantage  in  liberality. 
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"  With  studious  thought  observed  the  illustrions  throng, 
In  Nature's  order  as  they  pass'd  along  ; 
Their  names,  their  fates," 

Dryden's  jEneid. 

Washington  is  no  place  for  persons  of  domestic  tastes.  Persons 
who  love  dissipation,  persons  who  love  to  watch  the  game  of  poli- 
tics, and  those  who  make  a  study  of  strong  minds  under  strong  ex» 
citements,  like  a  season  at  Washington  ;  but  it  is  dreary  to  those 
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whose  pursuits  and  afiectlons  are  domestic.  Ispent  five  weeks 
there,  and  was  heartily  glad  vvlien  they  were  over.  I  felt  tlie  sat- 
isfaction all  the  lime  of  doing  something  that  was  highly  useful;  of 
getting  knowledge  that  was  necessary  to  me,  and  could  not  be  other- 
wise obtained;  but  the  quiet  delights  o(  my  Philadelphia  home 
(though  there  half  our  time  was  spent  in  visiting)  liad  spoiled  me 
lor  such  a  liiti  as  every  one  leads  at  the  metropolis.  1  have  always 
looked  back  upon  the  five  weeks  at  Washington  as  one  of  the  most 
profitable,  but  by  far  the  least  agreeable,  of  my  residences  in  the 
United  States. 

Yei  we  were  remarkably  fortunate  in  our  domestic  arangements 
there.  We  joined  a  party  of  highly  esteemed  and  kind  Iriends  :  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Massachusetts,  his 
wife  and  sister-in-law,  and  a  Senator  from  Maine.  We  (the  above 
party)  had  a  drawing-room  to  ourselves  and  a  separate  table 
at  Mrs.  Peyton's  boarding-house  ;  so  that  we  formed  a  quiet  family 
group  enough,  if  only  we  had  had  any  quiet  in  which  to  enjoy  the 
privilege. 

We  arrived  at  Washington  on  the  13th  of  January,  1835,  the_ 
year  of  the  short  session  of  Congress  which  closes  on  the  4th  of 
March,  so  that  we  continued  to  see  the  proceedings  of  Congress  at 
its  busiest  and  most  interesting  time. 

The  approach  to  the  city  is  striking  to  all  strangers  from  its  odd- 
ness.  I  saw  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  from  a  considerable  distance 
at  the  end  of  a  straight  road  ;  but,  though  I  was  prepared  by  the 
descriptions  of  preceding  travellers,  I  was  taken  by  surprise  on 
finding  myself  beneath  the  splendid  building,  so  sordid  are  the  en- 
closures and  houses  on  its  very  verge.  We  wound  round  its  base, 
and  entered  Pennsylvania  Avenue, the  only  one  of  the  grand  avenues 
intended  to  centre  in  the  Capitol  which  has  been  built  up  with  any 
completeness.  Our  boarding-house  was  admirably  situated,  being 
some  little  way  down  this  avenue,  a  few  minutes'  walk  only  fi-om 
the  Capitol,  and  a  mile  in  a  straight  line  from  the  White  House, 
the  residences  of  the  heads  of  departments  and  the  British  legation. 

in  Philadelphia  I  had  found  perpetual  difficulty  in  remembering 
that  I  was  in  a  foreign  country.  The  pronunciation  of  a  lew  words 
by  our  host  and  hostess,  the  dinner-table,  and  the  inquiries  of  vis- 
iters were  almost  all  that  oceured  to  remind  me  that  I  was  not  in 
a  brotlier's  house.  At  Washin^^ton  it  was  very  different.  The 
city  itself  is  unlike  any  other  that  ever  was  seen,  straggling  out 
hither  and  thither,  with  a  small  house  or  two  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  any  other  ;  so  that,  in  making  calls  "  in  the  city,"  we  had  to 
cross  ditches  and  stiles,  and  walk  alternately  on  grass  and  pave- 
ments, and  strike  across  a  field  to  reach  a  street.  Then  the  weather 
was  so  strange  ;  sometimes  so  cold  that  the  only  way  I  could  get 
any  comfort  was  by  stretchin^^  on  the  sola  drawn  before  the  fire 
up  to  the  very  ft^nilcr  (on  which  days  every  person  who  wcni  in 
and  out  of  the  house  was  sure  to  leave  the  front  door  wide  open); 
then  the  next  morning,  perhaps,  if  we  went  out  muffled  in  furs, 
we  had  to  turn  back  and  exchange  our  wraps  for  a  light  shawl. 
Then  we  were  waited  upon  by  a  slave  appointed  for  the  exclusive 
service  of  our  party  during  our  stay.  Then  there  were  canvass- 
back  ducks,  and  all  manner  of  other  ducks  on  the  table,  ni  greater 
profusion  than  any  single  article  of  food,  except  turkeys,  that  lever 
saw.    Then  there  was  the  society,  singularly  compounded  from  the 
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larg-est  variety  of  elements  ;  foreign  ambassadors,  the  American 
government,  members  of  Congress,  from  Clay  and  Webster  down 
to  Davy  Crockett,  Benton  from  Missouri,  and  Cuthbert,  with  the 
freshest  Irish  brogue,  from  Georgia  ;  flippant  young  belles,  "  pious 
wives  dutifully  attending  their  husbands,  and  groaning  over  the 
frivolities  of  the  place  ;  grave  judges,  saucy  travellers,  pert  news- 
paper reporters,  melancholy  Indian  chiefs,  and  timid  Is'ew-England 
ladies,  trembling  on  the  verge  of  the  vortex  ;  all  this  was  wholly 
unlike  anything  that  is  to  be  seen  in  any  other  city  in  the  world  ; 
ior  all  these  are  mixed  up  together  in  daily  intercourse,  like  the 
higher  circle  of  a  little  village,  and  there  is  nothing  else.  You  have 
this  or  nothing;  you  pass  your  days  among  these  people,  or  you 
spend  them  alone.  It  is  in  Washington  that  varieties  of  manners 
are  conspicuous.  There  the  Southerners  appear  to  the  most  ad- 
vantage, and  the  New-Englander  to  the  least ;  the  ease  and  frank 
courtesy  of  the  gentry  of  the  South  (with  an  occasional  touch  of 
arrogajice,  however)  contrasting  favourably  with  the  cautious, 
somewhat  gauche,  and  too  deferential  air  of  the  members  from  the 
North.  One  fancies  one  can  tell  a  New-England  member  in  the 
open  air  by^his  deprecatory  walk.  He  seems  to  bear  in  mind  per- 
petually that  he  cannot  figbt  a  duel,  while  other  people  can.  The 
odd  mortals  that  wander  in  from  the  western  border  cannot  be 
described  as  class,  for  no  one  is  like  anybody  else.  One  has  a 
neck  like  a  crane,  making  an  interval  of  irxhes  between  stock  and 
chin.  Another  wears  no  cravat,  apparently  because  there  is  no 
room  for  one.  A  third  has  his  lank  black  hair  j^arled  accurately 
down  the  middle,  and  disposed  in  bands  in  front,  so  thai  he  is  taken 
for  a  woman  when  only  the  head  is  seen  in  a  crowd.  A  fourth 
puts  an  arm  round  the  neck  of  a  neighbour  on  cither  side  as  he 
stands,  seeming  afraid  of  his  tall  wirehung  frame  dropping  to  pie- 
ces if  he  tries  to  stand  alone;  a  fifth  makes  somethitig  between  a 
bow  and  a  courtesy  to  everybody  who  comes  near,  and  proses  with  a 
knowing  air:  all  having  shrewd  faces,  and  being  probably  very  fit 
for  the  business  they  come  upon. 

Our  way  of  life  was  so  diversified  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  an 
account  of  our  day  ;  the  only  way  in  which  one  day  resembled 
another  being  that  none  had  any  privacy.  We  breakfasted  about 
about  nine,  surrounded  by  the  heaps  of  newspapers,  documents, 
and  letters  which  the  post  and  newsman  brought  to  the  parlia- 
rnentary  members  of  our  party.  We  amused  ourselves  with  the 
different  versions  given  by  the  Globe  and  Intelligencer— the  ad- 
ministration and  opposiiion  papers — to  speeches  and  proceedings 
at  whichiwe  had  been  present  the  day  before  ;  and  wen-  kindly  made 
by  our  representative  liriend  with  (he  nature  of  much  of  his  business, 
the  petitions  he  had  to  present,  the  dilemmas  in  which  he  was 
placed  by  his  constituents  of  different  parties,  and  his  hopes  and 
fears  about  favourite  measures  in  progress.  Thesenatoi  happened, 
from  a  peculiar  set  of  circumstances,  to  he  an  idle  nian  just  now. 
He  taught  me  many  things,  and  rallied  me  on  my  asking  him  so 
lew  questions,  while,  in  fact,  my  head  was  already  so  much  too  full 
with  what  was  flowing  in  upon  me  from  all  sides,!  longed  for  nothing 
so  much  as  to  go  to  sleep  for  a  Aveek.  This  gentleman's  peculiar 
and  not  very  agreeable  position  arose  out  of  the  troublesome  ques- 
tion of  Instructions  to  Representatives.  Senators  are  chosen  for  a 
term  of  six  years,  one  third  of  the  body  going  out  every  two  years  ; 
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the  term  being  made  thus  Ions:  in  order  to  ensure  some  stability  of 
policy  in  the  Senate,  if  the  government  of  the  state  from  which 
the  senator  is  sent  changes  its  politics  during  his  term,  he  may  be 
annoyeiJ  by  instructions  to  vote  contrary  to  his  principles,  and  if 
lie  refuses,  by  a  call  to  resign,  on  the  ground  or  his  representing 
the  opinions  of  the  minority.  This  had  been  the  predicament  of 
our  companion;  and  the  question  of  resigning  or  not  under  such 
circumstances  had  become  generally  a  very  important  and  interest- 
ing one,  but  one  which  there  was  no  means  of  settling.  Each 
member  in  su.h  a  scrape  must  act  as  his  own  judgment  and  con- 
science dictate  under  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case.  Our 
companion  made  a  mistake.  When  the  attempt  to  instruct  him 
was  made,  he  said  he  appealed  from  the  new  legislature  of  his  state 
to  the  people  who  chose  him.  He  did  appeal  by  standing  candidate 
for  the  office  of  governor  ofhis  state,  and  was  defeated.  No  course 
then  remained  but  resigning;  which  he  did  immediately,  when  his 
senatorial  term  was  within  iialfa  session  of  its  close.  He  had 
withdrawn  from  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  was  winding  up  his  po- 
litical afiairs  at  the  time  when  we  joined  his  party. 

At  a  little  before  eleven  we  usually  set  out  for  the  Capitol,  and 
passed  the  morning  either  in  the  Senate  Chamber  or  the  Supreme 
Court,  unless  it  was  necesssry  to  make  calls,  or  to  sit  to  the  artist 
who  was  painting  my  portrait,  or  to  join  a  party  on  some  excursion 
in  the  neighbourhood.  We  avoided  spending  the  morning  at  home 
when  we  could,  as  it  was  sure  (o  be  entirely  consumed  with  callers, 
and  we  became  too  much  exhausted  before  the  fatigues  ol  the 
evening  began.  Much  amusement  was  picked  up  in  the  artist's 
apartment  in  the  Capitol ;  members  and  strangers  dropped  in,  and 
the  news  of  the  hour  circulated;  but  the  Senate  Chamber  was  our 
favourite  resort.  We  returned  home  to  dinner  some  time  between 
four  and  six,  and  the  cloth  was  seldom  removed  before  visiters 
entered.  The  stream  continued  to  flow  in  during  the  whole  eve- 
ning, unless  we  werf^  all  poing  out  together.  We  disappeared, 
one  by  one,  to  dress  Hir  some  ball,  rout,  levee,  or  masquerade,  and 
went  out,  more  or  less  willingly,  according  as  we  left  behind  us 
visiters  more  or  less  pleasant.  The  half  hour  round  our  drawing- 
room  fire  after  our  return  was  the  pleasantest  time  of  the  day, 
weary  as  we  were.  Then  our  foreigners'  perplexities  were  ex- 
plained for  us  ;  we  compared  impressions,  and  made  common 
property  of  what  had  amused  us  individually;  and,  in  some  sort, 
set  our  overcharged  minds  in  order  before  we  retired  to  rest. 

Our  pleasantest  evenings  were  some  spent  at  home  in  a  society 
of  the  highest  order.  Ladies,  literary,  fashionble,  or  domestic, 
would  spend  an  hour  with  us  on  their  way  from  a  dinner  to  a  ball. 
Members  of  Congress  would  repose  themselves  by  our  fireside. 
Mr.  Clay,  sitting  upright  on  the  sofa,  with  his  snuff-box  ever  in 
his  hand,  would  discourse  for  many  an  hour  in  his  even,  soft,  de- 
liberate tone,  on  any  one  of  the  great  subjects  of  American  policy 
which  we  might  happen  to  start,  always  amazing  us  with  the  mod- 
eration of  estimate  and  speech  which  so  impetuous  a  nature  has 
been  able  t)  attain.  Mr.  Webster,  leaning  back  at  his  ease,  tel- 
ling stories,  cracking  jokes,  shaking  the  sola  with  burst  after  burst 
of  laughter,  or  smoothly  discoursing  to  the  perfect  felicity  of  the 
logical  part  of  one's  constitution,  would  illuminate  an  evening  now 
and  then.     Mr.  Calhoun,  the  cast-iron  man,  who  looks  as  il  he 
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had  never  been  born  and  never  could  be  extinguished,  would  come 
in  sometimes  to  keep  our  understandings  upon  a  painful  stretcij 
ior  a  short  Avhile,  and  leave  us  to  take  to  pieces  his  close,  rapid, 
theoretical,  illustrated  talk,  and  see  what  we  could  make  ol'it.  We 
found  it  usually  more  worth  retaining  as  a  curiosity  than  as  either 
very  just  or  useful.  His  speech  abounds  in  figures,  truly  illustra- 
tive, if  that  which  tliey  illustrate  were  but  true  also.  But  his 
theories  of  government  (almost  the  only  subject  on  which  his 
thoughts  are  employed),  the  squarest  and  compactest  that  ever 
were  made,  are  composed  out  of  limited  elements,  and  are  not 
therefore,  likely  to  stand  service  very  well.  U  is  at  first  extremely 
interesting  to  hear  Mr.  Calhoun  talk;  and  there  is  a  never-failing 
evidence  of  power  in  all  he  says  and  does  which  commands  in- 
tellectual reverence  ;  but  the  admiration  is  too  soon  turned  into 
regret,  into  absolute  melancholy.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  con- 
viction that  all  this  force  can  be  at  best  but  useless,  and  is  but  too 
likely  to  be  very  mischievous.  His  mind  has  long  lost  all  power  of 
commiunicating  with  any  other.  I  know  of  no  man  who  lives  in 
such  utter  intellectual  solitude.  He  meets  men,  and  harrangues 
the  fireside  as  in  the  Senate ;  he  is  wrought  like  a  piece  of  ma- 
chinery, set  a  going  vehemently  by  a  weight,  and  stops  while  you 
answer;  he  either  passes  by  what  you  say,  or  twists  it  into  a  suit- 
ability with  what  is  in  liis  head,  and  begins  lo  lecture  again.  Of 
course,  a  mind  like  this  can  have  little  influence  in  the  Senate,  ex- 
cept by  virtue,  perpetually  wearing  out,  of  what  it  did  in  its  less 
eccentric  days;  but  its  influence  at  home  is  to  be  dreaded.  There 
is  no  hope  that  an  intellect  so  cast  in  narrow  theories  will  accom- 
modate itself  to  varying  circumstances;  and  there  is  every  danger 
that  it  will  break  up  all  that  it  can,  in  order  to  remould  the  mate- 
rials in  its  own  way.  Mr.  Calhoun  is  as  lull  as  evpr  of  his  nulli- 
fication doctrines;  and  those  who  know  the  force  that  is  in  him, 
and  his  utter  incapacity  of  modification  by  other  minds  (after  hav- 
ing gone  through  as  remarkable  a  revolution  of  political  opinion  as 
perhaps  any  man  ever  experienced),  will  no  more  expect  repose 
and  self-retention  from  him  than  from  a  volcano  in  full  force,  JRe- 
bxation  is  no  longer-in  the  power  of  his  will.  I  never  saw  any  one 
who  so  completely  gave  me  the  idea  ol  possession.  Half  an  hour's 
conversation  with  him  is  enough  to  make  a  necessarian  of  anybody. 
Accordingly,  he  is  rnore  complained  of  than  blamed  by  his  enemies. 
His  moments  of  softness  in  his  family,  and  when  recurring  to  old 
College  days,  are  hailed  by  all  as  a  relief  to  the  vehement  working 
of  the  intellectual  machine  ;  a  relief  equally  to  himself  and  others. 
Those  moments  are  as  touching  to  the  observer  as  tears  on  the  face 
of  a  soldier. 

One  incident  befell  during  my  stay  wliich  moved  everybody.  A 
representative  from  South  Carolina  was  ill,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's ;  and  Mr.  Calhoun  parted  from  us  one  day,  on  leaving  the 
Capitol,  to  visit  this  sick  gentleman.  The  physician  told  Mr.  Cal- 
houn on  his  entrance  that  his  friend  was  dying,  and  could  not  live 
more  than  a  very  few  hours.  A  visiter,  not  knowing  this,  asked 
the  sick  man  how  he  was.  "  To  judge  by  own  feelings,"  said  lie 
"  much  better  ;  but  by  the  countenances  of  my  friends,  not."  And 
he  begged  to  he  told  the  truth.  On  hearing  it,  he  instantly  beck- 
oned Mr.  Calhoun  to  him,  and  said,  "  I  hear  they  are  giving  you 
rough  treatment  in  the   Senate.    Let  a  dying  friend  implore  yow 
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to  guard  your  looks  and  words  so  as  that  no  undue,  warmth  may 
make  you  appear  unworthy  your  principles,"  "  This  was  friend- 
ship, strong  iriendship,"  said  Mr.  Calhoun  to  me  and  to  many 
others;  and  it  had  its  due  effect  upon  him.  A  few  days  after, 
Colonel  Benton,  a  fantastic  senator  from  JNlissouri,  interrupted  Mr. 
Calhoun  in  a  speech,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  attack  upon  hira 
which  would  have  been  insutferabte  if  it  had  not  been  too  absurdly 
worded  to  be  easily  made  anything  of.  He  was  called  to  order  ; 
this  was  objected  to  ;  the  Senate  divided  upon  the  point  of  order, 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  chair  ;  in  short  Mr.  Cal- 
houn sat  f  )r  full  two  hours  hearing  his  veracity  talked  about  be- 
fore his  speech  could  proceed.  He  sat  in  stern  patience,  scarcely 
moving  a  muscle  the  whole  time  ;  and,  when  it  was  all  settled  in 
his  favour,  merely  observed  that  his  friends  need  not  fear  his  being 
disturbed  by  an  attack  of  this  nature  from  such  a  quarter,  and  re- 
sumed his  speech  at  the  precise  point  where  his  argument  had  been 
broken  off".  It  was  great,  and  would  have  satisfied  the  "  strong 
Iriendship"  of  his  departed  comrade  if  he  could  have  been  there  to 
see  it. 

Our  active-minded  genial  friend.  Judge  Story,  found  time  to  visit 
us  frequently,  though  he  is  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  the  world; 
writing  half  a  dozen  great  law-books  every  year;  having  his  full 
share  of  the  business  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  his  hands;  his 
professorship  to  attend  to;  the  District  Courts  at  home  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  a  correspondence  which  spreads  half  over  the  world. 
His  talk  would  gush  out  for  hours,  and  there  was  never  too  much 
of  it  for  us  ;  it  is  so  heartfelt,  so  lively,  so  various  ;  and  his  face  all 
the  while,  notwithstanding  his  gray  hair,  showing  ail  the  mobility 
and  ingenuousness  of  a  child's.  ^There  is  no  tolerable  portrait  of 
Judge  Story,  and  there  never  will  be.  I  should  like  to  bring  ,him 
face  to  face  with  a  person  who  entertains  the  common  English  idea 
of  how  an  American  looks  and  behaves.  I  should  like  to  see  what 
such  a  one  would  make  of  the  quick  smiles,  the  glistening  eye,  the 
gleeful  tone,  with  passing  touches  of  sentiment;  the  innoctnt  self- 
complacency,  the  Confiding,  devoted  affections  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can lawyer;     The  preconception  would  be  totally  at  fault. 

With  Judge  Story  sometimes  came  the  man  to  whom  he  looked 
up  with  feelings  little  short  of  adoration — the  aged  Chief-justice 
Marshall.  There  was  almost  too  much  n^.wtual  respect  in  our  first 
meeting;  we  knew  something  of  his  individual  merits  and  services; 
and  he  maintained  through  life,  and  carried  to  his  grave,  a  reve- 
rence for  woman  as  rare  in  its  kind  as  in  its  degree.  It  had  all  the 
theoretical  fervour  and  magnificence  of  Uncle  Toby's,  with  the 
advantage  of  being  grounded  upon  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
sex.  He  was  the  father  and  the  grandfather  ef  women  ;  and  out 
of  this  experience  he  brought,  not  only  the  love  and  pity  which 
their  offices  and  position  command,  and  the  awe  of  purity  which 
they  excite  in  the  minds  of  (he  pure,  but  a  steady  conviction  of 
their  intellectuil  equality  with  men  ;  and,  with  this,  a  deep  sense 
of  their  social  injuries.  Throuohout  life  he  so  invariably  sustained 
their  cause,  that  no  indulgent  libertine  "dared  to  flatter  and  hu- 
mour ;  no  skeptic,  secure  in  the  possession  of  power,  dared  to  scoff 
at  the  claims  ol  woman  in  the  presence  of  Marshall,  who,  made 
clearsighted  by  his  purity,  knew  the  sex  far  better  than  either. 

How  delighted  we  were  to  see   Judge   Story  bnng  m  the  tall 
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majestic,  brighteyed  old  man  1  old  by  cbronology,  by  the  lines  on 
his  composed  face,  and  by  his  services  to  the  republic  ;  but  so  dig- 
nified, so  Tresh,  so  present  to  the  time,  that  no  ieeling  of  compas- 
sionate consideration  /or  age  dared  to  mix  with  the  contemplation 
of  him.  The  first  evening  he  asked  me  much  about  English  poli- 
tics, and  especially  whether  the  people  were  not  fast  ripening  lor 
the  abolition  of  our  religious  establishment ;  an  institution  which^ 
after  a  long  study  of  it,  he  considered  so  monstrous  in  principle, 
and  soinjuj-ious  to  true  religion  in  practice,  that  he  could  not  im- 
agine that  it  could  be  upheld  for  anything  but  political  purposes. 
'Ihere  was  no  prejudice  here  on  account  of  American  modes  being 
different ;  for  he  observed  that  the  clergy  were  there,  as  elsewhere, 
far  from  being  in  the  van  of  society,  and  lamented  the  existence  ol 
much  fanaticism  in  the  United  States  ;  but  he  saw  the  evils  of  an 
establishment  the  more  clearly,  not  the  less,  from  being  aware  of 
the  faults  in  the  administration  of  religion  at  home.  Tlie  most  an- 
imated moment  of  our  conversation  was  when  I  told  him  I  was 
going  to  visit  Mr.  Madison  on  leaving  Washington.  He  instantly 
sat  upright  [in  his  chair,  and  with  beaming  eyes  began  to  praise 
Mr.  Madison.  Madison  received  the  mention  ol  Marshall's  name 
in  just  the  same  manner  ;  yet  these  men  vyere  strongly  opposed  in 
politics,  and  their  magnanimous  appreciation  of  each  other  under- 
went no  slight  or  brief  trial. 

Judge  Porter  sometimes  came,  a  hearty  friend,  and  much  like  a 
fellow-countryman,  though  he  was  a  senator  of  the  United  States, 
and  had  previously  been,  loi'  fourteen  years,  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  o!  Louisiana.  He  was  Irish  by  birth.  His  faiher  was  vin- 
dictively executed,  with  cruel  haste,  under  martial  law,  in  the 
Irish  rebellion  ;  and  the  sons  were  sent  by  their  noble-minded  mother 
to  America,  Avhere  A]exander,[the  eldest,  has  thus  raised  h'mself  into 
a  station  of  high  honour.  Judge  Porter's  warmth,  sincerity,  gen- 
erosity, knowledge,  and  wit  are  the  pride  of  his  constituents,  and 
very  ornamental  lo  the  Senate.  What  their  charm  is  by  the  fire- 
side may  be  imagined. 

Such  are  only  a  few  among  a  multitude  whose  conversation 
filled  up  the  fevv  evening  we  spent  at  home.  Am.ong  the  pleasant- 
est  visits  we  paid  were  dinners  at  the  president's,  at  the  liouses 
of  heads  of  departments,  at  the  British  legation,  and  at  the  Southern 
members'  congressional  mess.  We  highly  enjoyed  our  dinings 
at  the  British  legation,  where  we  felt  ourselves  at  home  among  our 
countrymen.  Once,  indeed,  we  were  invited  to  help  to  do  the  hon- 
ours as  English  ladies  to  the  seven  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  seven  great  lawyers  besides,  when  we  had  the  merriest  day 
that  could  well  be.  Mr,  Webster  fell  chiefly  to  my  share,  and 
there  is  no  merrier  Iman  than  he;  and  Judge  Stnry  would  enliven 
a  dinner-table  at  Pekin.  One  laughable  peculiarity  at  the  British 
legation  was  the  confusion  of  tongues  among  the  servants,  who  ask 
you  to  take  fish,  flesh  and  fowl  in  Spanish  Italian,  German,  Dutch, 
Irish,  or  French.  The  foreign  ambassadors  are  terribly  plagued 
about  servants.  No  American  u  ill  wear  livery,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  any  American  should.  But  the  British  ambassador 
must  have  livery  servants.  He  makes  what  compromise  he  can, 
allowing  his  people  to  appear  without  livery  out  of  doors  except 
on  state  occ:  sions  ;  but  yet  he  is  obliged  to  pick  up  his  domestics 
from  among  foreigners  Who  are  in  want  ol  a  subsistence  for  a  short 
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lime,  and  are  sure  ^to  go  away  as  soon  as  they  can  find  any  em- 
ployment in  which  the  wearing  a  livery  is  not  requisite.  The  woes 
of  this  stale  of  things,  however,  were  the  portion  of  the  host,  not 
of  guests;  and  the  hearty  hos[)itality  with  which  we  were  ever 
greeted  by  the  minister  and  his  attaches,  combined  with  the 
attractions  of  the  society  they  brought  together,  made  our  visits  to 
them  some  of  the  pleasantest  hours  we  passed  in  Washington. 

Slight  incidents  were  perpetually  showing,  in  an  amusing  way, 
the  village-like  character  of  some  of  the  arrangements  at  v\^ash- 
ington.  I  remember  that  some  of  our  party  went  one  day  to  dine 
at  Mr.  Secretary  Cass's,  and  the  rest  of  us  at  Mr.  Secretary 
Woodburys'.  'I'he  next  morning  a  lady  of  the  Cass  party  asked 
me  whether  we  had  candied -oranges  at  the  Woodbury's-  "  No." 
"Then,"  said  she,  "  ihey   had    candied  oranges  at  the   attorney- 

fmeral's."  "  How  do  you  know  ?"  "  Oh,  as  we  were  on  the  way, 
saw  a  dish  carried  ;  and  as  we  had  none  at  the  Cass's  I  knew  they 
must  either  be  for  the  Woodburys  or  the  attorney. general."  They 
were  candied  oranges  at  the  attorney-general's. 

When  we  became  intimate  some  time  afterward  with  some 
Southern  friends,  with  whom  we  now  dined  at  their  congressional 
mess,  they  gave  us  an  amusing  account  of  the  preparations  for  our 
dinner.  They  boarded  (from  a  really  self-denying  kindness)  at  a 
house  where  the  arrangements  were  of  a  very  inferior  kind.  Two 
sessions  previous  to  our  being  there  they  had  invited  a  large  party 
of  eminent  persons  to  dinner,  and  had  conmiitted  the  ordering  of 
the  arrangements  to  a  genileman  of  their  mess,  advising  him  to 
engage  a  French  cook  in  order  to  ensure  a  good  dinner.  Tlie  gen- 
tleman engaged  a  Frenchman,  concluding  he  must  be  a  cook,  which, 
however,  he  was  not;  and  the  dinner  turned  out  so  unfortunately, 
that  the  mess  determined  to  ask  no  more  dinner-company  while 
they  remained  in  that  house-  When  we  arrived,  however,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  ask  us  to  dinner.  There  was  little  hope  that 
all  would  go  rightly  ;  and  the  two  senators ol  the  mess  were  laugh- 
ingly requested,  in  case  of  any  blunder,  to  talk  nullification  as  last 
as  possible  to  us  ladies.  This  was  done  so  efficaciously,  that,  when 
dinner  was  over,  1  could  not  have  tuld  a  single  dish  that  was  on 
the  table,  except  that  a  ham  stood  before  me,  which  we  were  too 
full  of  nullification  to  attack.  Our  hosts  informed  us,  long  after- 
ward, that  it  was  a  bud  dinner  badly  served  ;  but  it  was  no  matter. 
At  the  president's  linet  a  very  large  pony,  among  whom  there 
was  more  stiffness  than  I  saw  in  any  other  society  in  America. 
It  was  not  the  lault  ol  the  president  or  his  family,  but  of  the 
way  in  which  the  company  was  unavoidably  brought  together. 
With  the  exception  of  my  party,  the  name  of  everybody  present 
began  with  J,  K,  or  L  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  consisted  of  members  of 
Congress,  who  are  invited  alphabetically,  to  ensure  none  Ijeingleft 
oat.  This  principle  of  selection  is  not  perhaps,  the  best  lor  the 
promotion  of  ease  and  sociability;  and  well  as  I  liked  the  day,  I 
doubt  whether  many  others  could  say  they  enjoyed  it.  When  we 
went  in  the  president  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room  to 
receive  his  guests.  After  speaking  a  few  words  with  me,  he  gave 
me  into  the  charge  of  Major  Donelson,  his  secretary,  who  seated 
me,  and  brought  up  for  introduction  each  guest  as  he  parsed  from 
before  the  president.  A  congressional  friend  of  mine  (whose  name 
began  with  a  J)  stationed  himseli'  behind  my  chair,  and  gave  me 
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an  account  ofeach  gentleman  who  was  introduced  to  me;  where 
he  came  from,  what  his  politics  were,  and  how,  if  at  all,  he  distin- 
guished himself.  All  this  was  highly  amusing.  At  dinner  the  pres- 
ident was  quite  disposed  lor  conversation.  Indeed,  he  did  nothing 
but  talk.  His  health  is  poor,  and  his  diet  of  the  sparest.  We  both 
talked  freely  ol  the  governments  of  England  and  France  ;  I,  novice 
in  American  poliiics  as  I  was,  entirely  forgetting  that  the  great 
French  question  was  pending,  and  that  the  president  and  the  King 
of  the  French  were  then  bandying  very  hard  words.  I  was  most 
struck  and  surprised  with  the  president's  complaints  of  the  Ameri- 
can Senate,  in  which  there  was  at  that  time  a  small  majority  against 
the  administration.  He  told  me  that  I  must  not  judge  of  the  body 
by  what  I  saw  it  then,  and  that  after  the  4th  of  JVIarch  Fshould  be- 
hold a  Senate  more  worthy  of  the  country.  Alter  the  4th  of  March 
there  was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  a  majority  of  two  in  favour  of  the 
government.  The  ground  of  his  complaint  was,  that  the  senators 
had  sacrificed  their  dignity  by  disregarding  the  wishes  of  their  con- 
stituents. The  other  side  of  the  question  is,  that  tiie  dignity  of  the 
Senate  is  best  consulted  by  its  members  following  their  own  con- 
victions, declining  instructions  for  the  term  for  which  they  are  elec- 
ted. It  is  a  serious  difficulty,  originating  in  the  very  construction 
of  the  body,  and  not  to  be  settled  by  dispute. 

The  president  ofiered  me  bonbons  for  a  child  belonging  to  our 
party  at  home,  and  told  me  how  many  children  (of  his  nephew's 
and  his  adopted  son's)  he  had  about  him,  with  a  mildness  and  kind- 
liness which  contrasted  well  with  his  tone  upon  some  public  occa- 
sions. He  did  the  honours  of  his  house  with  gentleness  and  polite- 
ness to  myself,  and,  as  far  as  I  saw,  to  every  one  else.  About  an 
hour  after  dinner  he  rose,  and  we  led  the  way  into  the  drawing 
room,  where  the  whole  company,  gentlemen  as  well  as  ladies,  fol- 
lowed to  take  collide;  afler  which  every  one  departed,  some  home- 
ward, some  to  make  evening  calls,  and  others,  among  whom  were 
ourselves,  to  a  splendid  bail  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  city. 

General  Jackson  is  extremely  tall  and  thin,  with  a  slight  stoop, 
betokening  more  weakness  than  naturally  belongs  to  his  years.  He 
has  a  profusion  of  stifi"  grny  hair,  which  gives  to  his  appearance 
whatever  there  is  of  formidable  in  it.  His  countenance  bears  com- 
monly an  expression  of  melancholy  gravity;  though,  when  roused, 
the  fire  of  passion  flashes  from  his  eyes,  and  his  whole  person  looks 
then  formidable  enough.  His  mode  of  speech  is  slow  and  quiet,  and 
his  phraseology  sufficiently  betokens  that  his  time  has  not  been 
passed  among  books.  When  I  was  at  Washington  albums  were 
the  fashion  and  the  plague  of  the  day.  I  scarcely  ever  came  home 
but  [  found  an  album  on  my  table  or  requests  for  autographs;  but 
some  ladies  went  much  further  than  petitioning  a  loreigner  who 
might  be  supposed  to  have  leisure.  Ihaveactually  seen  themstand 
at  the  door  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  send  the  doorkeeper  with 
an  album,  and  a  request  to  write  in  it,  to  Mr.  Webster,  and  other 
eminent,  members.  1  have  seen  them  do  worse  ;  stand  at  the  door 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  send  in  their  albums  to  Chief-justice 
Marshall  while  he  was  on  the  bench  hearing  pleadings.  The  poor 
president  was  terribly  persecuted  ;  and  to  him  it  was  a  real  nui- 
sance, as  he  had  no  poetical  resource  but  Watt's  hymns.  I  have 
seen  verses  and  stanzas  of  a  most  ominous  purport  from  Watts,  in 
the  president's  very  conspicuous  handwriting,  standing  in  the  raidst 
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of  the  crowfiulll  compliments  and  translucent  charades  which  are 
the  staple  of  albums.  Nothing  was  done  to  repress  this  atrocious 
impertinence  of  the  adies.  1  always  declined  writing  more  than 
name  and  date  ;  hut  senators,  judges,  and  statesmen  submitted  to 
write  gallant  nonsense  at  the  request  of  any  woman  who  would 
stoop  to  desire  it. 

Colonel  Johnson,  now  Vice-president  of  the  United  States,  sat 
opposite  to  me  at  the  President's  dinner- table.  This  is  the  gentle- 
man once  believed  to  have  killed  Tecumseh,  and  to  have  written 
the  Report  on  Sunday  Mails,  which  has  been  the  admiration  of  so- 
ciety ever  since  it  appeared  ;  but  I  believe  Colonel  Johnson  is  no 
longer  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  either  of  these  deeds.  General 
Mason  spoke  of  him  to  me  at  New- York  with  much  friendship,  and 
with  strong  hope  of  his  becoming  president.  I  heard  the  idea  so 
ridiculed  by  members  o(  the  federal  party  afterward,  that  I  con- 
cluded General  Mason  to  be  in  the  same  case  with  hundreds  more 
who  believe  tlieir  intimate  frievids  sure  of  being  president.  But 
Colonel  Johnson  is  actually  Vice-president,  and  the  hope  seems 
reasonable;  though  the  slavery  question  will  probably  l^e  the  point 
on  which  the  next  election  will  turn,  which  may  again  be  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  colonel.  If  he  should  become  president,  he  will 
be  as  strange-looking  a  potentate  as  ever  ruled.  His  countenance 
is  wild,  though  wiih  much  cleverness  in  it;  his  hair  wanders  all 
abroad,  and  he  wears  no  cravat.  But  there  is  no  telling  how  he 
might  look  if  dressed  like  other  people. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  once  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  invisible 
Amos  Kendall,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  America.  He  is 
supposed  to  be  the  moving  springof  the  v;hole  administration;  the 
thinlker,  planner,  and  doer;  but  it  is  all  in  the  dark.  Documents 
are  issued  of  an  excellence  which  prevents  their  being  attributed  to 
persons  who  take  the  responsibility  of  them;  a  correspondence  is 
kept  up  all  over  the  country  for  which  no  one  seems  to  be  answer- 
able; work  is  done,  of  goblin  extent  and  with  goblin  speed,  which 
makes  men  look  about  them  with  a  superstitious  wonder  ;  and  the 
invisible  Araos  Kendall  has  the  credit  of  it  all.  President  Jackson's 
Letters  to  his  Cabinet  are  said  to  be  Kendall's  ;  the  Report  on  Sun- 
day Mails  is  attributed  to  Kendall;  the  letters  sent  from  Washing- 
ton to  appear  in  remote  countr'/  newspapers,  whence  they  are  col- 
lected and  published  in  the  Globe  as  demonstrntions  of  public  opi- 
nion, are  pronounced  to  be  written  by  Kendall.  Every  mysterious 
paragraph  in  opposition  newspapers  relates  to  Kendall;  and  it  is 
some  relief  to  the  timid  that  his  having  now  the  office  of  postmaster 
general  affords  opportunity  for  open  attacks  upon  this  tivilight  per- 
sonage ;  who  is  proved,  by  the  faults  in  the  postoffice  administra- 
tion, not  to  be  able  to  do  quite  everything  well.  But  he  is  un- 
doubtedly a  great  genius.  He  unites  with  his  "great  talent  for 
eilence"  a  splendid'audacity.  One  proof  of  this  I  i)ave  given  else- 
where, in  the  account  of  the  bold  stroke  by  which  he  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  Senate  to  his  appointment  as  postmaster-general. 

It  is  clear  that  he  could  not  do  the  work  he  does  (incredible 
enough  in  amount  any  way)  if  he  went  into  society  like  other  men. 
He  did,  however,  one  evening  ;  1  think  it  was  at  the  attorney-gen- 
eral's.   The  moment  I  went  in,  intimations  reached  me   from  all 
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quarters,  amid  nods  and  winks,  "  Kendall  is  here  ;"  "That is  he." 
Isaw  at  once  that  his  plea  for  seclusion  (bad  health)  is  no  false  one. 
The  extreme  sallovvness  of  his  complexion,  and  hair  of  such  perfect 
whiteness  as  is  rarely  seen  in  a  man  of  middle  age,  testified  to  dis- 
ease. His  countenance  does  not  help  the  superstitious  to  throw  off 
their  dread  of  him.  He  probably  does  not  desire  this  superstition 
to  melt  away;  for  there  is  no  calculating-  how  much  influence  was 
given  to  Jackson's  administration  by  the  universal  belief  that  there 
was  a  concealed  eye  and  hand  behind  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment, by  which  everything  could  be  foreseen,  and  the  hardest  deeds 
done.  A  member  of  Congress  told  me  this  night  that  he  had 
watched  through  four  sessions  for  a  sight  of  Kendall,  and  had  never 
obtained  it  till  now.  Kendall  was  leaning  on  a  cliair,  with  head 
bent  down,  and  eye  glancing  up  at  a  member  of  Congress  with 
whom  he  was  in  earnest  conversation,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was 
gone. 

Neither  Mr.  Clay  nor  any  of  his  family  ever  spoke  a  word  tome 
of  Kendall  except  in  his  public  capacity  ;  but  1  heard  elsewhere 
and  repeatedly  the  well-known  story  of  the  connexion  of  the  two 
men  early  in  Kendall's  life.  Tidings  reached  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clay 
one  evening,  many  years  ago,  at  their  house  in  the  neighbourhood 
ofLexington,  Kentucky,  that  a  young  man,  solitary  and  poor,  lay 
ill  of  a  fever  in  the  noisy  hotel  in  the  town.  Mrs.  Clay  went  down 
in  the  carriage  without  delay,  and  brought  the  sufferer  home  to  her 
house,  where  she  nursed  him  with  her  own  hands  till  he  recovered. 
Mr.  Clay  was  struck  with  the  talents  and  knowledge  of  the  youn^ 
man  (Kendall),  and  retained  him  as  tutor  to  his  sons,  heaping  ben- 
efits upon  him  with  characteristic  bounty.  Thus  lar  is  notorious 
fact.  As  to  the  causes  of  their  separation  and  enmity,  1  have  not 
heard  Kendall's  side  of  the  question,  and  therefore  say  nothing; 
but  go  on  to  the  other  notorious  facts,  that  Amos  Kendall  left  Mr. 
Clay's  political  party  some  time  after  Adams  had  been,  by  Mr. 
Clay's  influence,  seated  in  the  presidential  chair,  and  went  over  to 
Jackson;  since  which  time  he  has  never  ceased  hispersecuticnsof 
Mr.  Clay  through  the  newspapers-  It  was  extensively  believed, 
on  Mr.  Van  Buren's  accession,  that  Kendall  would  be  dismissed 
from  office  altogether:  and  there  was  much sj)eculation  about  how 
the  administration' would  get  on  without  him.  But  he  appears  to  be 
still  there.     Whether  he  goes  or  stays,  it  will  probably  be  soon  ap- 

Earent  how  much  of  the  conduct  of  Jackson's  government  is  attri- 
ulable  to  Kendall's  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  late  president, 
as  he  is  hardly  likely  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  present. 

I  was  more  vividly  impressed  with  the  past  and  present  state  of 
Ireland  while  I  was  in  America  than  ever  I  was  at  home.  Besides 
being  frequently  questioned  as  to  what  was  likely  to  be  done  for 
the  relief  of  her  sufltering  millions — suffering  to  a  degree  that  it  is 
inconceivable  to  Americans  that  freeborn  whites  should  ever  be — 
I  met  from  time  to  time  with  refugee  Irish  gentry,  still  burning 
with  the  injuries  they  or  their  fathers  sustained  in  the  time  of  the 
rebellion.  The  subject  first  came  up  with  Judge  Potter ;  and  1 
soon  afterward  saw,  at  a  country-house  where  I  was  calling,  the 
widow  ot^  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone.  The  poor  lady  is  still  full  of 
feelings  which  amazed  me  by  their  bitterness  and  strength,but  which 
have,  indeed,  nothing  surprising  in  them  to  those  who  know  the 
whole  truth  of  the  story  of  Ireland  in  those  dreadful  days.     The 
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descendants  of  "  the  rebels"  cannot  be  comforted  with  tidings  of 
anything-  to  be  done  (or  their  country.  Naturally  fielieving'^that 
nothing  good  can  come  out  of  England— nothing  good  for  Ireland 
Ihey  passionately  ask  that  their  country  shall  be  left  to  govern  tier- 
seltl  With  tears  and  scornful  laughter  they  beg  that  nothing  may 
be  "done  for  her"  by  hands  that  have  ravaged  her  with  gibbet, 
fire,  and  sword,  but  that  she  may  be  left  to  whatever  hopefulness 
may  yet  be  smouldering  under  the  ashes  of  her  despair.  Such  is 
the  representation  of  Ireland  to  American  minds.  It  may  be  ima- 
gined what^a  monument  of  idiotcy  the  forcible  maintenance  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Ireland  must  appear  to  American  statesmen. 
"I  do  not  understand  this  Lord  John  Russel  of  yours,"  said  one  of 
the  most  sagacious  of  them.  "Is  he  serious  in  supposing  that  he 
can  allow  a  penny  of  the  revenues,  a  j'lait  of  the  lawnsleeves  ofthat 
Irish  Church  to  be  touched,  and  keep  the  whole  from  coming  down, 
in  Ireland  first,  and  in  England  afterward  ?"  We  fully  agree  in  the 
difficulty  of  supposing  Lord  John  Russell  serious.  The  comparison 
^L  '^^r^"^"''  b"f'  ^  believe,  pretty  extensive  American  opinions  about 
the  Church  of  England  yields  rather  a  curious  result.  Noons 
dreams  of  the  establishment  being  necessary  or  being  designed  for 
the  maintenance  of  religion  ;  it  Is  seen  by  Chief-justice  Marshall 
and  a  host  of  others  to  be  an  institution  turned  to  political  purposes. 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  among  many,  considers  that  the  church  has  sup- 
ported the  state  for  mnny  years.  Mr.  Clay,  and  a  multitude  with 
him,  anticipates  the  speedy  fall  of  the  establishment.  The  result 
yielded  by  all  this  is  a  persuasion  not  very  favourable  (to  use  the 
American  phrase)  "to  the  permanence  of  our  institutions." 

Among  our  casual  visiters  at  Washington  was  a  gentleman  who 
little  thought,  as  he  sat  bv  our  fireside,  what  an  adventure  was 
awaiting  hiin  among  the  Virginia  woods.  If  there  could  have  been 
any  anticipation  of  it,  1  should  have  taken  more  notice  of  him  than 
I  did  ;  as  it  is,  i  have  a  very  slight  recollection  of  him.  He  came 
from  Maine,  and  intended  before  his  return  to  visit  the  springs  of 
Virginia,  which  he  did  the  next  summer.  It  seems  that  he  talked 
m  the  stages  rashly,  and  somewhat  in  a  bragging  style — in  a  style, 
atjleast,  -.yhich  he  was  not  prepared  to  supjiort  by  a  harder.testimony 
about  abolitionism.  He  declared  that  abolitionism  was  not  so  dan- 
gerous as  people  1  bought ;  that  he  avowed  it  without  any  fear  :  that 
he  had  frequently  attended  abolition  meetings  in  the  North,  and 
was  none  the  worse  for  it  in  the  slave  states,  &c.  He  f.nished  his 
visits  at  the  Springs  prosperously  enough  ;  but,  on  his  return,  when 
fie  and  a  companion  were  in  the  stage  in  the  midst  of  the  forest, 
ihr.y  met  at  a  crossroad— Judge  Lynch  ;  that  is.  a  mob  with  hints 
ot  cowhide  and  tar  and  featliers.  The  mob  stopped  the  stage,  and 
asked  for  the  gentleman  by  name.  It  was  useless  to  deny  his  name, 
nut  he  denied  everything  else.  He  denied  his  being  an  abolition- 
ist ;  he  denied  his  having  ever  attended  abolition  meetings,  and 
harangued  against  abolitionism  from  the  door  of  the  stage  with  so 
much  effect,  that  the  mob  allowed  the  steps  to  be  put  up,  and  the 
vehicle  to  drive  off,  which  it  did  at  full  speed.  It  was  not  long  be- 
iore  the  mob  became  again  persuaded  that  this  gentleman  was  a  fit 
object  of  vengeance,  and  pursued  him ;  but  he  was  gone  as  fast  as 
horses  could  carry  him.  He  did  not  relax  his  speed  even  when  out 
of  danger,  but  fled  all  the  way  into  Maine.  It  was  not  on  the  shrink- 
ing at  the  moment  that  one  would  animadvert  so  much  as  on  the 
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previous  bragging.  I  have  seen  and  felt  enough  of  what  peril  from 
popular  hatred  is,  in  this  martyr  age  of  the  Uniled  States,  to  find 
ii  easier  to  venerate  those  who  can  endure  i.han  to  despise  those 
who  flinch  from  the  ultimate  trial  of  their  principles  ;  but  every  in- 
stance of  the  infliction  of  Lynch  punishment  should  be  a  lesson  to 
the  sincerest  and  securest  to  profess  no  more  than  they  are  ready 
to  perform. 

One  of  our  mornings  was  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  library 
and  curiosities  of  the  State  Department,  which  we  iound  extremely 
interesting.  Our  imaginations  were  whirled  over  the  globe  at  an 
extrardinary  rate.  There  were  many  volumes  of  original  letters 
of  Washington's  and  other  revolutionary  leaders  bound  up,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed,  for  £ecurily,"lest  these  materials  of  history  should 
be  destroyed  by  fire  or  other  accident.  There  were  British  parlia- 
mentary documents.  There  was  a  series  of  the  Moniteur  complete, 
wherein  we  found  the  black  list  of  executions  during  the  reign  of 
terror  growing  longer  every  day  ;  also  the  first  mention  of  Napo- 
leon ;  the  tidings  of  his  escape  from  Elba  ;  the  misty  days  immedi- 
ately succeeding,  when  no  telegraphic  conmiunic'ation  could  be 
made  ;  his  arrival  at  Lyons,  and  the  subsequent  silence  till  the  an- 
nouncement became  necessary  that  the  king  and  princes  h£.d  de- 
parted during  the  night,  and  that  his  majesty  the  emperor  had 
arrived  at  his  palace  at  the  Tuileries  at  eight  o'clock  the  next 
evening.  Next  we  turned  lo  Algerine  (French)  gazette.-,  publishing 
that  Mustaphas  and  such^  people  were  made  colonels  and  adjutants. 
Then  we  lighted  upon  the  journals  of  Arnold  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  and  read  the  postscript  of  his  last  letter  previous  to 
the  accomplishment  ofliis  treason,  in  which  lie  asks  for  hard  cash, 
on  pretence  that  the  French  had  suflered  so  much  by  paper  money 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  ofli?r  them  any  more.  Then  we  viewed 
the  siL'natures  of  treaties,  and  decreed  Metternich's  lo  be  the  best ; 
Don  Pedro's  the  worst  for  flourish,  and  Napoleon's  for  illegibility. 
The  extraordinary  fact  was  then  and  there  communicated  to  us 
that  the  Americans  are  fond  of  Miguel  from  their  dislike  of  Pedro, 
but  that  they  hope  to  "get  along"  very  well  with  the  Glueen  of 
Portugal.  The  treaties  with  oriental  potentates  are  very  magni- 
ficent, shining,  and  unintelligible  to  the  eyes  of  novices.  The 
presents  from  potentates  to  American  ambassadors  are  laid  up 
liere  ;  gold  snuffboxes  set  in  diamonds,  and  a  glittering  array  of 
swords  and  cimeters.  There  was  one  fine  Damascus  blade,  but  it 
seemed  too  blunt  to  do  any  harm.  Then  we  lost  ourscives  in  a 
large  collection  of  medals  and  coins — Roman  gold  coins,  witfi  fat 
old  Vespasian  and  others — from  which  we  were  recalled  to  find 
ourselves  in  the  extremely  modern  and  democratic  United  States! 
It  was  a  very  interesting  morning. 

We  took  advantage  of  a  mild  day  to  ascend  to  the  skylight  of  the 
dome  of  the  Capitol,  in-order  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  ascent  was  rather  fatiguing,  but  perfectly  safe.  The 
residents  at  Washington  declare  the  environs  to  be  beautiful  in  all 
seasons  but  early  winter,  the  meadows  being  gay  with  a  profusion 
of  wild  flowers;  even  as  early  as  February  with  several  kinds  of 
heart's-ease.  It  was  a  particularly  cold  season  when  I  was  there  ; 
but  on  the  day  of"  my  departure,  in  the  middle  of  February,  the 
streets  were  one  sheet  of  ice,  and  I  remember  we  made  a  long  slide 
from  the  steps  of  our  boarding  house  to  those  of  the  stage.     But  I 
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believe  that  that  winter  was  no  rule  for  others.  From  the  summit  o  f 
the  Capitol  we  saw  plainly  marked  out  the  basin  in  which  Wash- 
ington stands,  surrounded  by  hills  except  where  the  Potomac 
spreads  its  waters.  The  city  was  intended  to  occupy  the  whole  of 
this  basiri,  and  its  seven  theoretical  avenues  may  be  traced  ;  but  all 
except  Pennsylvania  Avenue  are  bare  and  forlorn.  A  few  mean 
houses  dotted  about,  the  sheds  of  a  navy-yard  on  one  bank  of  the 
Potomac,  and  three  or  four  villas  on  the  other,  are  all  the  objects 
that  relieve  the  eye  in  this  space  intended  to  be  so  busy  and  mag- 
nificent. The  city  is  a  grand  mistake.  Its  only  attraction  is  its 
being  the  seat  of  government,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  will  not  long 
continue  to  be  so.  I'he  far  western  states  begin  to  demand  a  more 
central  seat  for  Congress,  and  the  Cincinnati  people  are  already 
speculating  upon  which  of  theii> hills  or  tablelands  is  to  be  the  site 
of  the  new  Capitol.  Whenever  this  change  takes  place  all  will  be 
over  with  Washington ;  "  thorns  shall  come  up  in  her  palacesr, 
and  the  owl  and  the  raven  shall  dwell  in  it,"  while  her  sister  cities 
of  the  east  will  be  still  spreading  as  fast  as  hands  can  be  found  to 
build  them. 

There  was  a  funeral  of  a  member  of  Cougress  on  the  30th  of 
January;  the  interment  of  the  representative  from  South  Carolina, 
whose  death  I  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Calhoun.  We 
were  glad  that  we  were  at  Washington  at  the  time,  as  a  Congres- 
ional  funeral  is  a  remarkable  spectacle.  We  went  to  the  Capi'.ol 
at  about  half  an  hour  before  noon,  and  found  many  ladies  already 
seated  in  the  gallery  of  the  Hall  of  Representatives.  I  chanced  to 
be  placed  at  the  precise  point  of  the  gallery  where  the  sounds  from 
every  part  of  the  house  are  concentrated  ;  so  that  I  heard  the 
^vhole  service,  while  I  was  at  such  a  distance  as  to  command  a 
view  of  the  entire  scene.  In  the  chair  were  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Representatives.  Below  them  sat 
the  officiating  clergyman  ;  immediately  opposite  to  whom  were 
the  president  and  the  heads  of  departments  on  one  side  of  the 
coffin,  and  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  members  of  the 
Senate  on  the  other.  The  representatives  sat  in  rows  behind, 
each  with  crape  round  the  left  arm  ;  some  in  black  ;  many  in  blue 
coats  with  bright  buttons.  Some  of  the  fiercest  political  foes  in  the 
country  ;  some  who  never  meet  on  any  other  occasion — the  pres- 
ident and  the  South  Carolina  senators  for  instance — now  sat  knee 
to  knee,  necessarily  looking  into  each  other's  faces.  With  a  coffin 
beside  them,  and  such  an  event  awaiting  their  exist,  how  out  of 
place  was  hatred  here ! 

After  prayers  there  was  a  serm.on,  in  which  warning  of  death 
was  brought  home  to  all,  and  particularly  to  the  aged  ;  and  the 
vanity  ofall  disturbances  of  human  passion  when  in  view  of  the 
grave  was  dwelt  upon.  There  sat  the  grayheaded  old  president, 
at  that  time  feeble,  and  looking  scarcely  able  to  go  through  this 
ceremonial,  fsaw  him  apparently  listening  to  the  discourse;  I 
saw  him  rise  when  it  was  over,  and  follow  the  coffin  in  his  turn, 
somewhat  feebly;  I  saw  him  disappear  in  the  doorway,  and  im- 
mediately descended  with  my  party  to  the  Rotundo,  in  order  to 
behold  the  departtire  of  the  procession  for  the  grave.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stairs  a  member  of  Congress  met  us,  pale  and  tremb- 
ling, with  the  news  that  the  president  had  been  twice  fired  at  with 
a  pistol  by  an  assassin  who  had  waylaid  him  in  the  portico,  but  that 
both  pistols  had  missed  fire.  At  this  moment  the  assassin  rushed  into 
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the  Rotunda  where  we  were  standing-,  pursued  and  instantly  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd.  I  saw  his  hands  and  half-bare  arms  strug- 
gling above  the  heads  of  the  crowd  in  resistance  to  being  hand- 
cuffed. He  was  presently  overpowered,  conveyed  to  a  carriage, 
and  taken  before  a  magistrate.  The  attack  threw  the  old  soldier 
into  a  tremendous  passion.  He  fears  nothing,  but  his  temper  is 
not  equal  to  his  courage.  Instead  of  his  putting  the  event  calmly 
aside,  and  proceeding  with  the  business  of  the  hour,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  put  him  into  his  carriage  and  take  iiim  home. 

We  leared  what  the  consequences  would  be.  We  had  little 
doubt  that  the  assassin  Lawrence  was  mad  ;  and  as  little  that,  before 
the  day  was  out,  Ave  should  hear  the  crime  imputed  to  more  than 
one  political  party  or  individual.  And  so  it  was.  Beiore  two  hours 
were  over,  the  name  of  almost  ev^ry  eminent  politician  was  mixed 
up  with  that  of  the  poor  maniac  who  caused  the  uproar.  I'he 
president's  misconduct  on  the  occasion  was  the  most  virulent  and 
protracted.  A  deadly  enmity  had  long  subsisted  between  General 
Jackson  and  Mr,  Poindexter,  a  senator  of  the  United  States,  which 
had  been  much  aggravated  since  General  Jackson's  accession  by 
some  unwarrantable  language  which  he  had  publicly  used  in  re- 
lation to  Mr.  Poindexter's  private  aflairs.  There  was  a  prevalent 
expectation  of  a  duel  as  soon  as  the  expiration  of  the  president's 
term  of  office  should  enable  his  foe  to  send  him  a  challenge.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  president  thought  proper  to. charge  Mr. 
Poindexter  with  being  the  instigator  of  Lawrence's  attempt.  He 
did  this  in  conversation  so  frequently  and  openly,  that  Mr.  Poin- 
dexter wrote  a  letter,  brief  and  manly,  stating  that  he  understood 
this  charge  was  made  against  him,  but  that  he  would  not  believe 
it  tiU  it  was  confirmed  by  the  president  himself;  his  not  replying  to 
this  letter  being;  understood  to  be  such  a  confirmation.  The  presi- 
dent showed  th  s  letter  to  visiters  at  the  W'hite  House,  and  did  not 
answer  it.  He  went  further  ;  obtaining  affidavits  (lending  to  im- 
plicate Poindexter)  from  weak  and  vile  persons  whose  evidence 
utterly  tailed;  having  personal  interviews  with  these  creatures, 
and  openly  showing  a  disposition  to  hunt  his  loe  to  destruclion  at 
all  hazards.  The  issue  Avas,  that  Lawrence  was  proved  to  have 
acted  from  sheer  insanity;  Poindexter  made  a  sort  of  triumphal 
progress  through  the  states,  and  an  irretrievable  stain  was  left 
upon  President  Jackson's  name. 

Every  one  was  anxiously  anticipating  the  fierce  meeting  of  these 
foes  on  the  president's  retirement  from  office,  when  Mr.  Poindexter 
last  year,  in  a  fit  either  of  somnambulism  or  of  delirium  from  illness 
walked  out  of  a  chamber  window  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and 
Avas  so  much  injured  that  he  soon  died. 

It  so  happened  that  A\^e  Avere  engaged  to  a  parly  at  Mr.  Poin- 
dexter's  the  very  evening  of  this  attack  upon  the  president.  There 
was  so  tremendous  a  thunder-storm  that  our  host  and  hostess  Avere 
disappointed  of  almost  all  their  guests  except  ourselves,  and  Ave 
had  difficulty  in  merely  crossing  the  street,  being  obliged  to  have 
planks  laid  across  the  flood  Avhich  gushed  between  the  carriage 
and  the  steps  of  the  door.  The  conversation  naturally  turned  on 
the  event  of  the  morning.  1  knew  little  of  the  quarrel  Avhich  Avas 
now  to  be  so  dreadfully  aggravated;  but  the  morel  afterward 
herrd,  the  more  I  admired  the  moderation  with  which  Mr.  Poin- 
dexter spoke  of  his  foe  that  night,  and  as  often  as  I  subsequently 
met  him. 
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I  had  intended  to  visit  the  president  the  day  after  the  funeral ; 
but  Iheard  so  much  of  his  determination  . :  to  consider  the  attack  a 
pohtical  affair,  and  I  had  so  little  wish  lo  hear  it  thus  treated, 
against  the  better  knowledge  of  all  the  w^orld,  that  I  stayed  away  as 
long  as  I  could.  Before  1  went  I  was  positively  assured  of  Law- 
rence's insanity  by  one  of  the  physicians  who  were  appointed  to 
visit  him.  One  o(  the  poor  creature's  complaints  was,  ihat  Gene- 
ral Jackson  deprived  him  ol  the  British  crown,  to  which  he  was 
heir.  When  I  did  go  to  the  White  House,  1  took  the  briefest  pos- 
sible notice  to  the  president  of  the  "  insane  attempt"  of  Lawrence; 
but  the  word  roused  his  ire.  He  protested,  in  the  presence  of  many 
strangers,  that  there  was  no  insanity  in  the  case.  1  was  silent,  of 
course.  He  protested,  that  there  was  a  plot,  and  |that  the  ^man 
was  a  tool,  and  at  length  quoted  the  attorney-general  as  his'  au- 
thority. It  was  painful  to  hear  a  chief  ruler  publicly  trying  to 
persuade  a  ft)reigner  that  any  of  his  constituents  hated  him  to  the 
death  ;  and  I  took  the  liberty  of  changing  the  subject  as  soon  as  1 
could.  The  next  evening  I  was  at  tlie  attorney-general's,  and  I 
asked  iiim  how  he  could  let  himself  be  quoted  as  saying  that  Law- 
rence was  not  m:id.  He  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  meant 
general  insanity.  He  believed  Lawrence  insane  in  one  direction  ; 
that  it  was  a  sort  of  Ravaillaccase.  I  besought  him  to  impress  the 
president  with  this  view  of  the  case  as  soon  as  might  he. 

It  would  be  amusing,  if  it  were  possible  to  furnish  a  complete  set 
of  the  rumours,  injurious  (if^  they  had  not  been  too  absurd)  to  all 
parties  in  turn,  upon  this  single  and  very  common  act  of  a  mad- 
man. One  would  have  thought  that  no  maniac  had  ever  before 
attacked  a  chief  magistrate.  The  act  might  so  easily  have  remain- 
ed fruitless!  but  it  was  made  to  bear  a  full  and  poisonous  crop 
of  folly,  wickedness,  and  wo.  1  feared  on  the  instant  how  it  would 
be,  and  felt  that,  though  the  president  was  safe,  it  was  very  bad 
news.  _  When  will  it  come  to  be  thought  possible  for  politicians  to 
liave  faith  in  one  another,  though  they  may  differ,  and  to  be  jeal- 
ous for  their  rivals  rather  than  for  themselves.^ 
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"...  You  have  unto  the  support  of  a  true  and  natural  aristocracy  the 
deepest  root  of  a  democracy  that  hath  been  planted-  Wherefore  there  is  nothing 
in  art  or  nature  better  qualified  for  the  result  than  this  assembly."— Harrino- 
ton's  Oceana. 

The  places  of  resort  for  the  stranger  in  the  Capitol  are  the  Li- 
brary, the  Supreme  Court,  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  the  Hall  of 
R-epresentatives. 

The  former  library  of  Con^rees  was  burnt  by  the  British  in  their 
atrocious  attack  upon  Washington  in  1814.  Jefferson  then  offered 
his,  and  it  was  purchased  by  the  nation.  It  is  perpetually  in- 
creased by  annual  appropriations.  We  did  not  go  to  the  library 
tb  read, but  amused  ourselves  for  many  pleasant  hours  with  the  prints 
and  with  the  fine  medals  which  we  found  there.  I  was  never  tired 
of  the  cabinet  ofNapolean  medals;  the  most  beautifully  composed 
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piece  of  history  that  I  ever  studied.  There  is  a  cup  carved  hj 
feenventuto  Cellini,  preserved  among  the  curiosities  ol  the  Capitol, 
ivhich  might  be  studied  for  a  week  before  all  the  mysteries  of  its 
design  are  apprehended.  How  it  found  its' way  to  so  remote  a  rest- 
ing place  I  do  not  remember. 

Judge  Story  was  kind  enough  to  send  us  notice  when  any  cause 
was  to  be  argued  in  the  Supreme  Court  which  it  was  probable  we 
might  be  able  to  understand,  and  we  passed  a  few  mornings  there. 
The  apartment  is  less  fitted  ibr  its  purposes  than  any  other  in  tlie 
building,  the  court  being  badly  lighted  and  ventilated.  The  win- 
dows are  at  the  back  of  the  judges,  whose  counteaances  are  there- 
fore indistinctly  seen,  and  who  sit  in  their  own  light.  Visiters  are 
usually  placed  behind  the  counsel  and.  opposite  the  judges,  or  on 
seats  on  each  side.  I  was  kindly  ofiered  the  reporter's  chair,  in  a 
snug  corner,  under  the  judges,  and  facing  the  counsel ;  and  there 
I  was  able  to  hear  much  of  the  pleadings  and  to  see  the  remarkable 
countenances  of  the  attorney-general,  Clay,  Webster,  Porter,  and 
others,  in  the  fullest  light  that  could  be  had    in  this  dim  chamber. 

At  some  moments  this  court  presents  a  singular  spectacle.  I 
liave  watched  the  assemblage  while  the  chief-justice  was  deliver- 
ing a  judgment;  the  three  judges  on  either  hand  gazing  at  him 
snore  like  learners  than  associates ;  Webster  standing  firm  as  a 
rock,  his  large,  deepset  eyes  wide  awake,  his  lips  compressed,  and 
his  whole  countenance  in  that  intent  stillness  which  easily  fixes  the 
eye  of  the  strenger  ;  Clay  leaning  against  the  desk  in  an  attitude 
whose  grace  contrasts  strangely  with  the  slovenly'make'of  his  dress, 
his  snufibox  for  the  moment  unopened  in  his  hand,  his  small  gray 
eye  and-placid  half-smile  conveying  an  expression  of  pleasure  which 
redeems  his  face  from  its  usual  unaccountable  commonness ;  the 
fittorney-general,  his  fingers  playing  among  his  papers,  his  quick 
black  eye,  and  thin  tremulous  lips  for  once  fixed,  his  small  face,  pale 
with  thought,  contrasting  remarkably  with  the  other  two ;  these 
men,  absorbed  in  what  they  are  listening  to,  thinking  neither  of 
tliemselves  nor  of  each  other,  while  they  are  watched  by  the  groups 
of  idlers  and  listeners  around  them  ;  the  newspaper  corps,  the  dark 
Cherokee  chiefs,  the  stragglers  from  the  Far  West,  the  gay  ladies 
in  their  waving  plumes,  and  the  members  of  either  house  that  have 
stepped  in  to  listen  ;  all  these  I  have  seen  at  one  moment  constitute 
one  silent  assemblage,  while  the  mild  voice  of  the  aged  chief-justice 
sounded  through  the  court. 

Every  one  is  aware  that  the  wigs  and  gowns  of  counsel  are  not 
to  be  seen  in  the  United  States.  There  was  no  knowing,  when 
Webster  sauntered  in,  threw  himself  down,  and  leaned  back 
against  the  table,  his  dreamy  eyes  seeming  to  see  nothing  about 
him,  whether  he  would  by-and-bye  take  up  his  hat  and  go  away, 
or  whether  he  would  rouse  himself  suddenly,  and  stand  up  to  ad- 
dress the  judges.  For  the  generality  there  was  no  knowing  ;  and 
to  us,  who  were  forewarned,  it  was  amusing  to  see  how  the  court 
would  fill  after  the  entrance  of  Webster,  and  empty  when  he  had 
gone  back  to  the  Senate  Chamber.  The  chief  interest  to  me  in 
Webster's  pleading,  and|also  in  his  speaking  in  the  Senate,  was 
from  seeing  one  so  dreamy  and  nonchalant  roused  into  strong  ex- 
citement. It  seemed  like  having  a  curtain  lifted  up  through  which 
it  was  impossible  to  pry;  like  hearing  autobiographical  secrets. 
Webster  is  a  lover  of  ease  aad  pleaaure,  and  has  an  air  of  the  most 
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iinaflected  indolence  and  careless  self-sufficiency.  It  is  something 
to  see  him  moved  v/ith  anxiety  and  the  toil  ol  intellectual  conflict  ; 
to  see  his  lips  tremble,  his  nostrils  expand,  the  perspiration  start 
upon  his  brow ;  to  hear  his  voice  vary  with  emotion,  and  to  watch 
the  expression  of  laborious  thought  while  he  pauses,  lor  minutes 
tog-ether,  to  consider  his  notes,  and  decide  upon  the  arrangement 
ol  his  argument.  These  ars  the  moments  when  it  becomes  clear 
that  this  pleasure-loving  man  works  for  his  honours  and  his  gains. 
He  seems  to  have  the  desire  "which  other  remarkable  men  have 
shown,  to  conceal  the  extent  of  his  toils,  and  his  wish  has  been 
favoured  by  some  accidents  ;  some  sudden,  unexpected  call  upon 
him  for  a  display  of  knowledge  and  power  which  has  electrified  the 
beholders.  But  on  such  occasions  he  has  been  able  to  bring  into 
use  acquisitions  and  exercises  intended  for  other  occasions,  on  which 
they  may  or  may  not  have  been  wanted.  No  one  will  suppose 
that  this  is  said  in  disparagement  of  Mr.  Webster.  It  is  only  say- 
ing that  he  owes  to  his  own  industry  what  he  must  otherwise  owe 
to  miracle. 

What  his  capacity  for  toil  is  was  shown,  in  one  instance  among 
mjrny,  in  an  affair  of  great  interest  to  his  own  state.  On  the  7th 
of  April,  1830,  the  town  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  was  thrown  mto 
a  state  of  consternation  by  the  announcement  of  a  horrible  murder. 
Mr.  W^hite,  a  respectable  and  wealthy  citizen  of  Salem,  about  eighty 
years  of  age,  was  found  murdered  in  his  bed.  The  circumstances 
were  such  as  to  indicate  that  the  murder  was  not  for  common  pur- 
poses of  plunder,  and  suspicions  arose  which  made  every  citizen 
shudder  at  the  idea  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived  containing 
the  monsters  who  would  perpetrate  such  a  deed.  A  patrol  of  the 
citizens  was  proposed  and  organized,  and  none  were  more  zealous 
in  propositions  and  in  patrolling  than  Joseph  and  John  Knapp,  re- 
latives of^  the  murdered  man.  The  conduct  of  these  young  men 
on  the  occasion  exposed  them  to  dislike  before  any  one  breathed 
suspicion.  Several  acquaintances  of  the  family  paid  visits  of  con- 
dolence before  the  funeral.  One  of  these  told  me,  still  with  a 
feeling  of  horror,  how  one  of  the  Knapps  pulled  his  sleeve,  and 
asked,  in  an  awkard  whisper,  whether  he  would  go  up  stairs  and 
see  the  "  the  old  devil."  The  old  gentleman's  housekeeper  had 
slept  out  of  the  house  that  particular  night ;  aback  window  had 
been  left  unfastened,  with  a  plank  placed  against  it  on  the  outside  ; 
and  a  will  of  the  old  gentleman's  (happily  a  superseded  one)  was 
missing.  Suspicious  circumstances  like  these  were  found  soon  to 
have  accumulated  so  as  to  justify  the  arrest  of  the  two  Knapps, 
and  of  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Crowninshield.  A  lawyer  was 
ready  with  testimony  that  Joseph  Knapp,  who  had  married  a 
grand-niece  of  Mr.  White,  had  obtained  legal  information,  that  if 
Mr.  White  died  intestate,  Knapp's  mother-in-law  would  succeed  to 
half  the  property.  Joseph  Knapp  confessed  the  whole  in  prison, 
and  Richard  Crowninshield,  doubtless  the  principal  assassin,  de- 
stroyed himself.  The  state  prosecutors  were  in  a  great  difficulty. 
Without  the  confession,  the  evidence  was  scarcely  sufficient ;  and 
though  Joseph  Knapp  was  promised  favour  from  government  if  he 
would  repeat  his  evidence  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution  in  court, 
it  was  not  safe,  as  the  event  proved,  to  rely  upon  this  in  a  case 
otherwise  doubtful.  The  attorney  and  solicitor-general  of  the  state 
were  both  aged  and  feeble  men  ;  and,  as  the  day  of  trial  drew  on,  it 
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became  more  and  more  doubtful  whether  they  would  be  equal  to 
the  occasion,  and  whether  these  ruffians,  well  understood  to  be  the 
murderers,  would  not  be  let  loose  upon  society  again,  li-om  bad 
management  of  the  prosecution.  The  prosecuting  officers  of  the 
government  were  prevailed  upon,, within  three  days  of  the  trial,  to 
send  to  seek  out  Mr.  Webster  and  request  his  assistance. 

A  citizen  of  Salem,  a  friend  of  mine,  was  deputed  to  carry  the 
request.  He  went  to  Boston :  Mr.  Webster  was  not  there,  but  at 
his  larm  by  the  seashore.  Thither,  in  tremendous  weather,  my 
friend  followed  him.  Mr.  Webster  was  playing  checkers  with  his 
boy.  The  old  farmer  sat  by  the  fire,  his  wife  and  two  young  wo- 
men were  sewing  and  knitting  coarse  stockings  ;  one  of  these  last, 
however,  being  no  farmer's  daughter,  but  Mr.  Webster's  bride, 
for  this  was  shortly  after  his  second  marriage.  Mr  friend  'was  first 
dried  and  refreshed,  and  then  lost  no  time  in  mentioning  "  busi- 
ness." Mr.  Webster  writhed  at  the  word,  saying  that  he  came 
down  hither  to  get  out  of  hearing  of  it.  He  next  declared  that  his 
undertaking  anything  more  was  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and 
pointed,  in  evidence,  to  his  swollen  bag  of  briefs  lying  in  a  corner* 
However,  upon  a  little  further  explanation  and  meditation,  he 
agreed  to  the  request  with  the  same  good  grace  with  which  he 
afterward  went  through  with  his'task.  He  made  himself  master  of 
all  that  my  friend  could  communicate,  and  before  daybreak  was  off 
through  the  woods,  in  the  unabated  storm,  no  doubt  meditating  his 
speech  by  the  way.  He  needed  all  the  assistance  that  could  be 
given  him,  of  course  ;  and  my  friend  constituted  hinisell  Mr.  Web- 
ster's fetcher  and  carrier  of  facts  for  these  two  days.  He  says  he 
was  never  under  orders  before  since  his  childish  days;  but  in  this 
emergency  he  was  a  willing  servant,  obeying  such  laconic  instruc- 
tions as  "  Go  there  ;"  "  Learn  this  and  that ;"  "  ^ow  go  away  ;'* 
and  so  forth. 

At  the  appointed  hour  Mr.  Webster  was  completely  ready.  His 
argument  is  thought  one  of  the  finest,  in  every  respect,  that  he  has 
produced.  I  read  it  before  I  knew  anything  of  the  circumstances 
which  1  have  related  ;  and  I"  was  made  acquainted  with  them  in 
consequence  of  my  inquiry  how  a  man  could  be  hanged  on  evi- 
dence so  apparently  insufficient  as  that  adduced  by  the  prosecution. 
Mr.  Webster  had  made  all  that  could  be  made  of  it;  his  argument 
was  ingenious  and  close,  and  imbued  with  moral  beauty  ;  but  the 
fact  was,  as  I  was  assured,  the  prisoners  were  convicted  on  the 
ground  of  the  confession  of  the  criminal  more  than  on  the  evidence 
adduced  by  the  prosecutors;  though  the  confession  could  not,  after 
all,  be  made  open  use  of.  The  prisoners  had  such  an  opinion  of 
the  weakness  of  the  case,  that  Joseph,  who  had  been  offered  favour 
by  government,  refused  to  testify,  and  the  pledge  of  the  govern- 
ment was  withdrawn.    Both  the  Knapps  were  hanged. 

The  clearness  with  which,  in  this  case,  a  multitude  of  minute 
facts  is  arranged,  and  the  ingenuity  with  which  a  long  chain  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  is  drawn  out,  can  be  understood  only  through  a 
reading  of  the  entire  argument.  Even  these  are  less  remarkable 
than  the  sympathy  by  which  the  pleader  seems  to  have  possessed 
himself  of  the  emotions,  the  peculiar  moral  experience,  of  the  quiet, 
good  people  of  Salem,  tvhen  thunderstruck  with  this  event.  While 
shu  up  at  his  task,  Mr.  Webster  found  means  to  see  into  the  hearts 
which  were  throbbing  in  all  the  homes  about  him.    "  One  thing 
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more,"  said  he  to  my  friend,  who  was  taking  his  leave  of  him  on 
the  eve  of  the  trial.  "  Doyou  know  of  anything  remarkable  about 
any  of  the  jury  ?"  My  friend  had  nothing  to  say,  unless  it  was  that 
the  foreman  was  a  man  of  a  reraarkably  tender  conscience.  To 
this  we  doubtless  owe  the  concluding  passage  of  the  argument,  de- 
livered, as  I  was  told,  in  a  voice  and  manner  less  solemn  than  easy 
and  tranquil. 

"  Gentlemen — Your  whole  concern  should  be  to  do  your  duty, 
and  leave  consequences  to  take  care  of  themselves.  You  will  re- 
ceive the  law  from  the  court-  Your  verdict,  it  is  true,  may  endan- 
ger the  prisoner's  life;  but,  then,  it  is  to  save  other  lives.  If  the 
prisoner's  guilt  has  been  shown  and  proved  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt,  you  will  convict  him.  If  such  reasonable  doubts  still  remain, 
you  will  acquit  him.  You  are  the  judges  of  the  whole  case.  You 
owe  a  duty  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  You 
cannot  presume  to  be  wiser  than  the  law.  Your  duty  is  a  plain, 
straightforward  one.  Doubtless,  we  would  all  judge  him  in  mercy. 
Towards  him,  as  an  individual,  the  law  inculcates  no  hostility;  but 
towards  him,  if  proved  to  be  a  murderer,  the  law,  ana  the  oaths  you 
have  taken,  and  public  justice,  demand  that  you  do  your  duty. 

"  With  consciences  satisfied  with  the  discharge  of  duty,  no  con- 
sequences can  harm  you.  There  is  no  evil  that  we  cannot  face  or 
fly  from  but  the  consciousness  of  duty  disregarded. 

"  A  sense  of  duty  pursues  us  ever.  It  is  omnipresent,  like  the 
Deity.  If  we  take  to  ourselves  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell 
in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  seas,  duty  performed  or  duty  violated 
is  still  with  us,  for  our  happiness  or  our  misery.  If  we  say  the  dark- 
ness shall  cover  us,  in  the  darkness  as  in  the  light  our  obligations 
are  yet  with  us.  We  cannot  escape  their  power  nor  fly  from  their 
presence.  They  are  with  us  in  this  life,  will  be  with  us  at  its  close  ; 
and  in  that  scene  of  inconceivable  solemnity  which  lies  yet  farther 
onward,  we  shall  still  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  duty,  to  pain  us  wherever  it  has  been  violated,  and  to  con- 
sole us  so  far  as  God  may  have  given  us  grace  to  perform  it." 

How  must  the  mention  of  the  tremendous  "secret"  have  thrilled 
through  the  hearts  of  citizens  who  had  for  weeks  been  anxiously 
searching  every  man's  countenance  to  find  it  out.  The  picture 
given  as  from  the  pleader's  imagination  was,  as  every  man  knew, 
derived  from  the  confession  of  the  criminal. 

•'  The  deed  was  executed  with  a  degree  of  self-possession  and 
steadiness  equal  to  the  wickedness  with  which  it  was  planned.  The 
circumstances,  now  clearly  in  evidence,  spread  out  the  whole  scene 
before  us.  Deep  sleep  had  fallen  on  the  destined  victim  and  on  all 
beneath  his  roof.  A  healthful  old  man,  to  whom  sleep  was  sweet, 
the  first  sound  slumbers  of  the  night  held  in  their  soft  but  strong 
embrace.  The  assassin  enters  through  the  window,  already  pre- 
pared, into  an  unoccupied  apartment.  With  noiseless  foot  he  paces 
the  lonely  hall,  half  lighted  by  the  moon  ;  he  winds  up  the  ascent 
of  the  stairs,  and  reaches  the  door  of  the  chamber.  Of  this  he 
moves  the  lock,  by  soft  and  continued  pressure,  till  it  turns  on  its 
hinges,  and  he  enters,  and  beholds  his  victim  before  him.  The 
room  was  uncommonly  open  to  the  admission  of  light.  The  face  of 
the  innocent  sleeper  was  turned  from  the  murderer,  and  the  beams 
of  the  moon,  resting  on  the  gray  locks  of  his  aged  temple,  showed 
him  where  to  strike.    The  fatal  blow  is  given !  and  the  victim 
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passes,  without  a  struggle  or  a  motion,  from  the  repose  of  sleep  to 
the  repose  of  death  !  it  is  the  assassin's  purpose  to  make  sure 
work  ;  and  he  yet  plies  the  dagger,  though  it  was  obvious  that  life 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  blow  of  the  bludgeon.  He  even  raises 
the  aged  arm,  that  he  may  not  fail  in  his  aim  at  the  heart,  and  re- 
places it  again  over  the  wounds  of  the  poniard.  To  finish  the  pio- 
lure,  he  explores  the  wrist  for  the  pulse!  he  feels  it,  and  ascertains 
that  it  beats  no  longer  !  It  is  accomplished.  The  deed  is  done.  He 
retreats,  retraces  his  steps  to  the  window,  passes  out  through  it  as 
he  came  in,  and  escapes.  He  has  done  the  murder  ;  no  eye  has 
seen  him,  no  ear  heard  him.  The  secret  is  his  own,  and  it  is  safe! 
Ah,  gentlemen,  that  was  a  dreadful  mistake  Such  a  secret  can  be 
safe  nowhere.  The  whole  creation  of  God  has  neither  nook  nor 
corner  where  the  guilty  can  bestow  it  and  say  it  is  safe.  Not  to 
speak  of  that  Eye  which  glances  through  all  disguises,  and  beholds 
everything  as  in  the  splendour  of  noon,  such  secrets  ol  guilt  are 
never  safe  from  detection,  even  by  men.  True  it  is,  generally 
speaking,  that  '  murder  will  out.'  True  it  is  that  Providence  hath 
so  ordained,  and  doth  so  govern  things,  that  those  who  break  the 
great  law  of  Heaven  by  shedding  man's  blood  seldom  succeed  in 
avoiding  discovery.  Especially,  in  a  case  exciting  so  much  atten- 
tion as  this,  discovery  must  come,  and  will  come,  sooner  or  later. 
A  thousand  eyes  turn  at  once  to  explore  every  man,  every  thing, 
every  circumstance  connected  with  the  time  and  place;  a  thousand 
ears  catch  every  whisper,  a  thousand  excited  minds  intensely  dwell 
on  the  scene,  shedding  all  their  light,  and  ready  to  kindle  the  slight- 
est circumstance  into  a  blaze  of  discovery.  Meantime,  the  guilty 
soul  cannot  keep  its  own  secret.  It  is  false  to  itself;  or,  rather,  it 
feels  an  irresistible  impulse  of  conscience  to  be  true  to  itself.  It 
labours  under  its  guilty  possession,  and  knows  not  what  to  do  with 
it.  The  human  heai;t  was  not  made  for  the  residence  of  such  an 
inhabitant.  It  finds  itself  preyed  on  by  a  torrent  which  it  does  not 
acknowledge  to  God  or  man.  A  vulture  is  devouring  it,  and  it  can 
ask  no  sympathy  or  assistance  either  from  heaven  or  earth.  The 
secret  which  the  murderer  possesses  soon  comes  to  possess  him ; 
and,  like  the  evil  spirits  of  which  we  read,  it  evercomes  him,  and 
leads  him  whithersoever  it  will.  He  feels  it  beating  at  his  heart, 
rising  to  his  throat,  and  demanding  disclosure.  He  thinks  the  whole 
world  sees  it  in  his  face,  reads  it  in  his  eyes,  and  almost  hears  its 
w^orkings  in  the  very  silence  of  his  thoughts.  It  has  become  his 
master.  It  betrays  his  discretion,  it  breaks  down  his  courage,  it 
conquers  his  prudence.  When  suspicions  from  without  begin  to 
embarrass  him,  and  the  net  of  circumstance  to  entangle  him,  the 
fatal  secret  struggles  with  still  greater  violence  to  burst  forth.  It 
must  be  confessed  ;  it  wi// be  confessed ;  there  is  no  refuge  from 
confession  but  suicide:  and  suicide  is  confession." 

Mr.  Webster  was  born  in  1782,  in  New- Hampshire.  His  father 
was  a  farmer  who  had  retreated  into  the  wilderness,  and,  as  his 
sou  says,  "  had  lighted  his  fire  nearer  to  the  North  Pole  than  any 
other  citizen  of  the  States."  The  good  man  had,  however,  come 
down  into  the  meadows  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  before  his  second  son 
Daniel  Avas  born.  By  the  means  which  are  within  reach  of  almost 
every  child  in  his  country — the  schools  and  colleges  of  easy  access 
Daniel  became  qualified  for  an  apprenticeship  to  law  ;  and  by  in- 
dustry, great  intellectual  power,  and  some  few  fortunate  accideniSj 
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rose  into  notice,  employment,  and  eminence.  Helms  for  some  years 
been  considered  the  head  ot  the  federal  party,  and  he  is  therefore 
now  on  the  losing  side  in  politics-  His  last  triumph  was  his  expo- 
sure of  the  nullilication  doctrine  in  1833.  Since  that  time  he  has 
maintained  his  influence  in  Congress  by  virtue  of  his  great  talents 
and  former  services  ;  but,  his  pohtics,  being  in  opposition  to  those 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  he  is  unable  to  do  more  than  head 
the  opposition  in  the  Senate.  He  was  an  unsuccesslul  candidate 
in  the  last  presidential  election;  and  there  seems  little  probability 
of  his  attainment  of  oifice,  unless  by  his  taking  the  lead  of  the  abo- 
lition movement.  For  this  it  is  probably^now  too  late.  The  abo- 
litionists have  done  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  work  in  rousing 
the  public  mind  ;  they  are  chiefly  of  the  democratic  side  in  politics; 
and  they  not  entertain,  I  believe,  that  faith  in  the  great  leader  of 
the  federalists  which  would  induce  them  to  support  his  claims  as 
the  anti-slavery  candidate  for  the  next  presidentship. 

Mr.  Webster  owes  his  rise  to  the  institutions  under  which  he 
lives;  institutions  which  open  the  race  to  the  swift  and  the  battle 
to  the  strong;  but  there  is  little  in  him  that  is  congenial  withthem^ 
He  is  aristocratic  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  and  but  little  republican 
simplicity  is  to  be  recognised  in  him.  Neither  his  private  conver- 
sation nor  his  public  transactions  usually  convey  an  impression  that 
he -is  in  earnest.  When  he  is  so,  his  power  is  mnjeslic,  irresistible; 
but  his  ambition  for  office,  and  for  the  good  opinion  of  those  who 
surround  him,  is  seen  too  often  in  alternation  with  his  love  of  ease 
and  luxury  to  allow  of  his  being  confided  in  as  he  is  admired.  If  it 
had  been  otherwise,  if  his  moral  had  equalled  his  intellectual  supre- 
macy, if  his  aims  had  been  as  single  as  his  reason  is  unclouded,  he 
would  long  ago  have  carried  all  before  him,  and  been  the  virtual 
monarch  of  the  United  States.  But  to  have  expected  this  would 
have  been  unreasonable.  The  very  best  men  of  any  society  are 
rarely  or  never  to  be  found  among  its  eminent  statesmen  ;  and  it  is 
not  fair  to  look  for  them  in  offices  which,  in  the  present  condition  of 
human  affairs,  would  yield  to  such  no  other  choice  than  of  speedy 
failure  or  protracted  martyrdom.  Taking  great  politicians  as  they 
are,  Mr.  Webster's  general  consistency  may  be  found  not  to  have 
fallen  below  the  average,  though  it  has  not  been  so  remarkable  as 
to  ensure  on  his  behalf  a  confidence  at  all  to  be  compared  with  the 
universal  admiration  of  his  talents. 

Mr.  Webster  speaks  seldom  in  the  Senate.  When  he  does,  it  is 
generally  on  some  constitutional  question,  where  his  reasonmg 
powers  and  knowledge  are  brought  into  play,  and  where  h.is  autho- 
rity is  considered  so  high,  that  he  has  the  glorious  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  he  is  listened  to  as  an  oracle  by  an  assemb'age  of  the 
first  men  in  the  country.  Previous  to  such  an  exercise  he  may  t)e 
seen  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  not,  as  usual,  biting  the  top  of  his 
pen,  or  twirling  his  thumbs,  or  bursting  into  sudden  and  transcient 
laughter  at  Col.  Benton's  oratorical  absurdities,  but  absent  and 
thoughtful,  making  notes,  and  seeing  nothing  that  is  before  his  eyes- 
When  he  rises,  his  voice  is  moderate  and  his  manner  quiet,  with 
the  slightest  possible  mixture  of  embarrassment;  his  ri^ht  hand 
rests  upon  his  desk,  and  the  left  hangs  by  his  side.  Before  his  first 
head  is  finished,  however,  his  voice  has  risen  so  as  to  fill  the  cham- 
ber and  ring  again,  and  he  has  fallen  into  his  favourite  attidude, 
with  his  left  hand  under  his  coat-tail,  and  the  right  in  full  action. 
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At  this  moment  the  eye  rests  upon  him  as  upon  one  under  the  true 
inspiration  of  seeing  the  invisible  and  grasping  the  impalpable. 
When  the  vision  has  passed  away,  the  change  is  astonishing.  He 
sits  at  his  desk,  writing  letters  or  dreaming,  so  that  he  does  not  al- 
ways discover  when  the  Senate  is  going  to  a  division.  Some  one 
of  his  party  has  not  seldom  to  jog  his  elbow,  and  tell  him  [that  his 
vote  is  wanted. 

k  There  can  scarcely  be  a  stronger  contrast  than  between  the  eb- 
quence  of  Webster  and  that  of  Clay.  Mr.  Clay  is  now  my  personal 
friend  ;  but  1  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  my  impression  of  his 
speaking  while  he  was  yet  merely  an  acquaintance.  His  appear- 
ance is  plain  in  the  extreme,  being  that  of  a  mere  west-country 
farmer.  He  is  tall  and  thin,  with  a  weather-beaten  complexion, 
small  gray  eyes,  which  convey  an  idea  of  something  more  than  his 
well-known  sagacity,  even  of  slyness.  It  is  only  alter  much  inter- 
course that  Mr.  Clay's  personal  appearance  can  be  discovered  to  do 
him  any  justice  at  all.  All  attempts  to  take  his  likeness  have  been 
in  vain,  though  upward  of  thirty  portraits  of  him,  by  difierent  artists 
were  in  existence  when  I  was  in  America.  No  one  has  succeeded 
in  catcl'ing  the  subtile  expression  of  placid  kindness,  mingled  with 
astuteness,  which  becomes  visible  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  in 
daily  intercourse  with  him.  His  mode  of  talking,  deliberate  and 
somewhat  formal,  including  sometimes  a  grave  humour  and  some- 
times a  gentle  sentiment,  very  touching  from  the  lips  of  a  sagacious 
man  of  ambition,  has  but  one  fault,  its  obvious  adaptation  to  the 
supposed  state  of  :nind  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Mr. 
Clay  is  a  man  of  an  irritable  and  impetuous  nature,  over  which  he 
has  obtained  a  truly  noble  mastery.  His  moderation  is  now  his  most 
striking  characteristic;  obtained,  no  doubt,  at  the  cost  of  prodigious 
self-denial  on  his  own  part,  and  on  that  of  his  friends  of  some  of  the 
ease,naturahiess,  and  self-lorgetfulncss  ol  his  manners  and  discourse. 
But  his  conversation  is  rich  in  Information,  and  full  chargid  with 
the  spirit  of  justice  and  kindliness,  rising,  on  occasion,  to  a  moving 
magnanimity.  By  chances,  of  some  of  which  he  was  totally  una- 
ware, i  became  acquainted  with  several  acts  of  his  life,  political 
and  private,  which  prove  that  his  moderation  is  not  the  mere 
difl'usion  of  oil  upon  the  waves,  but  the  true  stilling  of  the  storm  of 
passion  and  selfishness.  The  time  may  come  when  these  acts  may 
be  told  ;  but  it  has  not  yet  arrived. 

Mr.  Clay  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  "  disappointed  statesman,^' 
and  he  would  probably  not  object  to  call  himself  so  ;  lor  it  makes  no 
part  of  his  idea  of  dignity  to  pretend  to  be  satisfied  when  he  is  sorry, 
or  delighted  with  what  he  would  fain  have  prevented;  but  he 
suffers  only  the  genuine  force  of  disappointment,  without  the  per- 
sonal mortification  and  loss  of  dignity  which  are  commonly  supposed 
to  be  included  in  it.  He  once  held  the  balance  of  the  Union  in  his 
hand,  and  novv  belongs  to  the  losing  party;  he  more  than  once  expec- 
ted to  be  president,  and  has  now  no  chance  of  ever  being  so.  Thus 
far  he  is  a  disappointed  statesman ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  in 
possession  of  more  than  an  equivalent  for  what  he  has  lost,  not  only 
in  the  disciplined  moderation  of  his  temper,  but  in  the  imi)erishable 
reality  of  great  deeds  done.  No  possession  of  office  could  now  add 
to  his  dignity  any  more  than  the  total  neglect  of  the  present  gene- 
ration of  the  people  could  detract  from  it.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Clay's  political  opinions  are  not  in  accordance  with  those  now  held 
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by  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  no  disgrace  lo  him  or  them,  while 
the  dignity  ofliis  former  services,  supported  by  his  present  patience 
and  quietness,  places  him  far  above  compassion,  and  every  feeling 
but  respect  and  admiration.  This  admiration  is  exalted  lo  enthu- 
siasm in  those  who  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  a  man  of  Mr.  Clay's 
nature,  who  has  lived  in  public  all  his  life,  to  fall  back  into  obscurity; 
an  obscurity  not  relieved,  alas!  by  the  solace  of  a  cheerful  home. 
Few  spectacles  can  be  more  noble  than  he  is  in  that  obscurity,  dis- 
coursing of  public  men  and  affiairs  with  a  justice  which  no  rivalsliip 
can  impair,  and  a  hopefulness  which  no  personal  disappointment 
can  relax. 

Mr.  Clay  is  the  son  of  a  respectable  clergyman  in  Virginia,  and 
was  born  in  April,  1777.  His  father  died  when  lie  was  quite  young; 
and  he  was,  in  consequence,  left  to  the  common  educational  chances 
which  beli-iend  all  the  young  citizens  of  the  United  States.  He 
studied  law  after  leaving  the  common  school  at  which  his  educa- 
tion began,  and  settled  early  at  Lexington,  in  Kentucky,  where  his 
residence  has  ever  since  been  fixed.  His  first  important  act  was 
labouring  diligently  in  favour  of  a  plan  for  the  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Kentucky,  which  was  proposed  in  1798,  His  exertions 
were,  however,  in  vain.  In  1803  he  entered  (he  legislature  of  his 
state,  and  in  1806  was  sent,  with  the  dignity  of  senator,  to  Wash- 
ington, having  not  quite  attained  the  requisite  age.  In  1809  he 
found  occasion  to  advocate  the  principle  of  protection  to  domestic 
manufiictures,  which  he  has  since  had  the  very  questionable  honeur 
of  imbodying  in  his  fiimous  American  System.  In  1811  he  became 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for  three  years  exer- 
cised in  that  situation  a  powerful  influence  over  the  affairs  of  the 
country.  In  1814  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  who 
negotiated  the  treated  of  Ghent ;  and  when  that  business  was  con- 
cluded, he  repaired  to  London  with  his  colleagues,  Messrs.  Adams 
and  Gallatin,  and  there  concluded  the  commercial  convention  which 
was  made  the  basis  of  all  the  subsequent  commercial  arrangements 
between  the  United  Slates  and  Europe.  In  1825  Mr.  Clay  accepted 
the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  State  under  Mr.  Adams,  an  act  for 
whicli  he  is  still  extensively  and  vehemently  blamed,  but  with  how 
much  or  how  little  reason  I  do  not  pretend,  from  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  party  politics  of  the  time,  lo  understand.  While  in  this  office 
he  did  a  great  deal  in  procuring,  with  much  labour  and  difficulty,  a 
recognition  of^the  independence  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  South 
America  ;  a  recognition  which  had  the  a!l-in;portant  effect  of  de- 
terring the  great  European  powers  from  iheir  contemplated  inter- 
vention on  behalf  of  Spain.  Mr.  Clay's  speeches  were  read  at  the 
head  of  the  armies  of  the  South  American  republics  ;  and  if  his  name 
were  forgotten  everywhere  else,  it  would  stand  in  the  history  of 
their  independence.  Mr.  Clay  has  since  been  a  powerful  advocate 
of  internal  improvements,  and  the  framer  of  "  the  American  Sys- 
tem;" the  founder  of  the  protective  policy,  which  1  believe  he  is 
more  proud  of  than  of  any  act  of  his  public  life,  while  many  others 
are  justly  amazed  that  a  man  of  his  sagacity  should  not  see  the  un- 
soundness of  the  principle  on  which  the  whole  system  is  based. 
Much  more  honour  is  due  to  him  for  the  Compromise  Bill,  by  which 
he  virtually  surrendered  his  system,  and  immediately  put  an  end  to 
the  nullification  struggle.  Mr.  Webster  victoriously  exposed  the 
badness  of  the  nullification  principle,  and  Mr.  Clay  removed  the 
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present  cause  of  its  exercise.  The  one  humbled  South  Carolina  to 
the  dust  on  her  nullification  ground,  the  other  left  her  in  triumphant 
possession  of  her  principle  oT  free  trade,  while  disarming  her  by  a 
wise  and  well-principled  compromise. 

The  one  act  of  Mr.  Clay's  public  life  for  which  he  must  be  held 
to  require  pardon  from  posterity,  is  that  by  which  he  secured  the 
continuance  of  slavery  in  Missouri,  and,  in  consequence,  its  estab- 
lishment in  Arkansas  and  Florida  ;  the  one  an  admitted  state,  the 
other  a  territory  destined  to  be  so.  Mr.  Clay  is  not  an  advocate  of 
slavery,  though,  instead  of  being  a  friend  to  abolition,  he  is  a  dupe 
of  colonization.  When  he  held  the  destinies  of  American  slavery 
in  his  hand,  he  had,  unhappily,  more  regard  for  precedent  in  human 
arrangements  than  for  the  spirit  of  the  divine  laws  in  the  light  of 
which  such  arrangements  should  be  ever  regarded.  He  acted  to 
avert  the  conflict  which  cannot  be  averted.  It  was  still  to  take 
place ;  it  is  now  taking  place,  under  less  favourable  circumstances, 
and  his  measure  of  expediency  is  already  meeting  with  the  retribu- 
tion which  ever  follows  upon  the  subordination  of  a  higher  princi- 
ple to  a  lower.  For  many  of  his  public  acts  Mr.  Clay  will  be  per- 
manently honoured :  with  regard  to  others,  the  honour  will  be 
mingled  with  allowance  for  error  in  philosophy  ;  for  this  one  he  will 
have  to  be  forgiven. 

Mr.  Clay  married  an  excellent  woman,  who  is  still  living,  the 
survivor  of  six  daughters,  taken  away,  some  of  them  in  the  bloom 
of  promise,  and  one  in  the  maturity  of  virtue.  The  great  states- 
man's house  is  very  dasolate.  He  must  seek  in  his  own  strength 
of  soul,  and  in  the  love  and  honour  Avith  which  his  friends  regard 
him,  that  good  which  has  been  denied  to  him  in  the  latter  days  of 
his  political  and  domestic  life. 

His  recollections  of  Europe  are  very  vivid  and  pleasurable.  We 
spent  many  an  hour  of  my  visit  to  him  in  Kentucky  in  talking  over 
our  mutual  English  friends,  till  we  forgot  the  time  and  space  we 
had  both  traversed  since  we  parted  from  them,  and  looked  up  sur- 
prised to  find  ourselves,  not  at  a  London  dinner-table,  but  in  the 
wild  Avoods  of  the  West.  Mr.  Clay  has  not  kept  up  his  knowledge 
of  British  life  and  politics  so  accurately  as  some  of  his  brother- 
statesmen  ;  but  he  is  still  full  of  the  sayings  of  Castlereagh  and 
Canning,  of  Lords  Eldon  and  Stowell,  of  Mackintosh  and  Sydney 
Smith. 

The  finest  speech  I  heard  from  Mr.  Clay  in  the  Senate  was  on 
the  sad  subject  of  the  injuries  of  the  Indians.  He  exposed  the  facts 
of  the  treatment  of  the  Cherokees  by  Georgia.  He  told  how  the 
lands  in  Georgia,  guaranteed  by  solemn  treaties  to  the  Cherokees, 
had  been  surveyed  and  partitioned  off  to  white  citizens  of  the  state; 
that,  though  there  is  a  nominal  right  of  appeal  awarded  to  the  com- 
plainants, this  is  a  mere  mockery,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
right  of  Georgia  to  divide  the  lands  is  made  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  the  exercise  of  the  right;  in  other  words,  the  Indians  must  lay 
down  their  claims  on  the  threshold  of  the  courts  which  they  enter 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  these  claims.  The  object  of  Mr. 
Clay's  plea  was  to  have  the  Supreme  Court  open  to  the  Cherokees, 
their  case  being,  he  contended,  contemplated  by  the  Constitution. 
A  minor  proposition  was  that  Congress  should  assist,  with  territory 
and  appliances,  a  body  of  Cherokees  who  desired  to  emigrate 
beyond  the  Mississippi. 
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It  was  known  that  Mr.  Clay  would  probably  bring  forward  his 
great  topic  that  day.  Some  of  the  foreign  ambassadorvS  might  be 
seen  leaning  against  the  pillars  behind  the  chair,  and  many  members 
of  the  other  house  appeared  behind  and  in  the  passages;  and  one 
sat  on  the  steps  of  the  platform,  his  hands  clasped,  and  lus  eyes 
fixed  on  Mr.  Clay,  as  if  life  hung  upon  his  words.  As  many 
as  could  crowd  into  ihe  gallery  leaned  over  the  balustrade  ;  and  the 
lower  circle  was  thronged  with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  the  centre  of 
whom  stood  a  group  of  Cherokee  chiefs,  listening  immovably.  I 
never  saw  so  deep  a  moral  impression  produced  by  a  speech.  The 
l>est  testimony  to  this  was  the  disgust  excited  by  the  empty  and 
abusive  reply  of  the  senator  from  Georgia,  who,  by  the  way,  might 
be  judged  Irom  his  accent  to  have  been  about  three  months  from 
the  Green  Island.  This  gentleman's  speech,  however,  showed  us 
one  good  thing,  that  JNIr.  Clay  is  as  excellent  in  reply  as  in  propo- 
sition;  prompt,  earnest,  temperate,  and  graceful.  The  chief' char- 
acteristic of  his  eloquence  is  its  earnestness.  Every  tone  of  his 
voice,  every  fibre  of  his  frame  bears  testimony  to  this.  His  atti- 
tudes are.  from  the  beginn'.ni^  to  the  close,  very  graceful.  His 
first  sentences  are  homely,  and  given  with  a  little  hesitation  and 
repetition,  and  with  an  agitation  shown  by  a  frequent  putting  on 
and  taking  off  of  the  spectacles,  and  a  trembling  of  the  hands 
among  the  documents  on  the  desk.  Then,  as  the  speaker  becomes 
possessed  with  his  subject,  the  agitation  changes  its  character,  but 
does  not  subside.  His  utterance  is  still  deliberate,  but  his  voice 
becomes  deliciously  winning.  Its  higher  tones  disappointed  me  at 
first;  but  the  lower  ones,  trembling,  with  emotion,  swelling  ar/d 
falling  with  the  earnestness  of  the  speaker,  are  very  moving,  and  his 
whole  manner  becomes  irresistibly  persuasive,  fsa  v  tears,  of  which 
I  am  sure  he  was  wholly  unc:>nscious,  falling  on  his  papers  as  he 
vividly  described  the  woes  and  injuries  of  the  aborigines.  I  saw 
Webster  drav/  his  hand  across  his  eyes  ;  I  saw  every  one  deeply 
moved  except  two  persons,  thi  vice-president,  who  yawned  some- 
wh.Tt  ostentatiously,  and  the  Georgian  Senator,  who  was  busy 
brewing  his  storm.  I  was  amazed  at  the  daring  of  this  gentleman  ; 
at  the  audacity  which  couKi  break  up  such  a  moral  impression  as 
this  Cherokee  tale,  so  told,  had  produced,  by  accusing  Mr.  Clay  of 
securing  an  interest  in  opposition  to  Georgia  "  by  stage  starts  and 
theatric  gesticulations."  The  audience  were  visibly  displeased  at 
having  their  feelings  thus  treated,  in  the  presence  even  of  the  Che- 
rokee chiefs;  but  Mr.  Clay's  replies  both  to  argument  and  abuse 
were  so  happy,  and  the  Georgian's  rejoinder  was  so  outrageous, 
that  the  business  ended  with  a  general  burst  of  laughter.  The 
propositions  were  to  lie  over  till  the  next  day ;  and,  as  I  scon  after 
left  Washington,  I  never  learned  their  ultimate  fate. 

The  American  Senate  is  a  most  imposing  assemblage.     AA^hen  j 
I  first  entered  it,  I  thought  I  never  saw  a   finer  set  of  heads  than' 
the  forty-six  before  my  eyes  ;  two  only  being  absent,  and  the  Union 
then  consisting  of  twenty-four  states.     Mr.  Calhoun's  countenance  ' 
first  fixed    my  attention  ;  the  splendid  eye,  tTie  straight   forehead, 
surmounted  by  a  load  of  stiff,  upright,  dark  hair;  the  stern  brow; 
the  inflexible  mouth;  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  heads  in  the 
country.     Next  him   sat   his  colleague,    Mr.  Preston,  in  singular 
contrast;  stout  in  person,  with    a  round,  ruddy,  good-humoured 
fiice,  large  blue  eyes,  and  a  wig,  oransre  to-day,  brown  yesterdav, 
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and  golden  to-morrow.  Near  them  sat  Colonel  Benton,  a  tempo- 
rary people's  man,  remarkable  chiefly  for  his  pomposity.  He  sat 
swelling  amid  his  piles  of  papers  and  hooks,  looking-  like  a  being 
designed  by  nature  to  be  a  good-humoured  barber  or  innkeeper, 
but  forced  by  fate  to  make  himself  into  a  mock-heroic  senator. 
Opposite  sat  the  transcendent  Webster,  with  his  square  forehead 
and  cavernous  eyes;  and  behind  him  the  homely  Clay,  with  the 
face  and  figure  of  a  farn.er,  but  something  of  the  air  o!  a  divine, 
from  his  hair  being  combed  slraiglit  back  Irom  Ifis  temples.  Near 
them  sat  Southard  and  P(n'ter  ;  the  former  astute  and  rapidin 
countenance  and  gesture;  the  latter  strnngely  mingling  a  boyish 
fun  and  lightness  of  manner  and  glance  with  the  sobriety  suitable 
to  the  judge  and  the  senator.  His  keen  eye  takes  in  everything 
that  passes;  his  extraordinary  mouth,  with  its  overhanging  upper 
lip,  has  but  to  unfold  into  a  smile  to  win  laughter  from  the  sourest 
official  or  demagogue.  Then  there  was  the  bright  honhommie  o( 
Ewjng  of  Ohio,  the  most  primitive-looking  of  Senators;  andthe^ 
benign,  religious  gravity  of  Frelinghuyscn  ;  the  gentlemanly  air  of 
Buchanan;  the  shrewdness  of  Foindexter;  the  somewhat  melan- 
choly simplicity  of  Siisbee  ;  all  ilieseand  many  others  were  striking, 
and  for  nothing  more  than  for  their  total  unlikeness  to  each  otlier. 
>io  English  person  who  has  not  travelled  over  half  the  world  can 
form  an  idea  of  such  difTerences  among  men  forming  one  assembi}' 
for  the  same  purpose^\  and  speaking  the  same  language.  Some 
were  descended  from  Dutch  farmers,  some  from'French  Huguenot 
some  from  Scotch  Puritans,  some  from  English  cavaliers,  some 
l>om  Irish  chieftians.  They  were  brought  tcgetlier  out  of  law- 
courts,  sugar-fields,  n-.erchants' stores,  mountain  farms,  forests,  and 
prairies.  The  stamp  of  originality  was  impressed  upon  every  one, 
and  inspired  a  deep,  involuntary  respect.  I  have  seen  no  assembly 
of  chosen  men,  and  no  ccmipany  of  the  highborn,  invested  with  the 
antique  dignities  of  an  antique  realm,  half  so  imposing  to  the  im- 
agination as  this  collection  of  stoulsouled,  full  grown,  original  men, 
brought  together  on  the  ground  of  their  supposed  sufiicicncy,  to 
work  out  the  will  of  their  diverse  constituencies. 

In  this  splendid  chamber,  thus  splendidly  inhabited,  we  spent 
many  hours  of  many  weeks.  Here  I  was  able  to  gain  no  little 
knowledge  of  the  slate,  political  cud  other,  of  various  parts  of  the 
country,  irom  my  large  acquaintance  among  the  members  of  the 
Senate.  When  dull  official  reports  were  read,  and  uninteresting 
local  matters  were  discussed,  or  when  the  one  interminable  speaker, 
Benton,  was  on  his  legs,  one  member  or  another  of  the  body  would 
come  and  talk  with  us.  1  have  heard  of  certain  of  tlie  member?, 
stalking  from  iheir  seats  towards  tliose  of  tiie  ladies,  compared  to 
cranes  in  search  offish.     Tjie  comparison  is  not  a  bad  one. 

Fwished  every  day  that  the  ladies  would  conduct  themselves  in 
a  more  dignified  manner  than  they  did  in  the  Senate.  They  came 
in  with  waving  plumes,  and  glittering  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow, causing  no  little  bustle  in  the  place,  no  little  annoyance  to 
the  gentlemen  spectators,  and  rarely  sat  still  for  any  length  of  lime. 
I  know  that  these  ladres  are  no  fair  specimen  of  the  women  who 
would  attend  parliamentary  proceedings  in  any  other  metropolis. 
I  know  that  they  were  the  wives,  daughters,  and  sisters  of  legisla- 
tors, women  thronging  to  Washington  for  purposes  of  convenience 
or  pleasure,  leaving  their  usual  employments  behind  them,   and 
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seeking  lo  pass  away  the  lime.  I  knew  this,  and  made  allowance 
accordingly;  but  I  sli'l  wished  that  they  could  understand  the 
gravity  ol  such  an  assembly,  and  show  so  much  respect  to  it  as  to 
repay  the  privilege  of  admission  hy  striving  to  excite  as  liillle  at- 
tention as  possible,  and  by  having  the  patience  to  sit  still  when 
they  happened  not  to  be  amused,  till  some  interruption  gave  them 
opportunity  to  depart  quietly,  11  they  had  done  tliis,  Judge  Porter 
would  not  have  moved  that  ihey  should  be  appointed  seats  in  the 
gallery  instead  of  below  ;  and  they  would  have  been  guiltless  of 
furnishing  a  plea  for  the  exclusion  of  women,  who  would  probably 
make  a  better  use  of  the  privi.ege,  from  the  galleries  of  other  houses 
of  parliament. 

Iwas  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  hearing  both  the  South  Carolina 
senators  soon  after  my  arrival  in  Washington.  They  are  Ijstened 
to  with  close  attention,  and  every  indication  of  their  state  of  feeling 
is  watched  with  the  interest  which  has  survived  the  nullification 
struggle.  Mr.  Calhoun  on  this  occasion  let  us  a  little  into  his 
mind;  Mr.  Preston  kept  more  closely  to  i he  question  before  the 
body.  The  question  was  wliether  a  vote  of  censure  of  the  presi- 
dent, recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  ])roceedings  of  the  Senate  the 
preceding  session,  should  be  expunged.  Tlie  motion  for  the  ex- 
punging was  made  by  Colonel  Benton,  and  rejected,  as  it  had  been 
before,  and  has  been  since;  though  it  was  finally  carried,  to  the 
agony  of  the  opposition,  at  the  end  of  last  session  (February,  1837.) 

Mr.  Preston  was  out  of  health,  and  unable  to  throw  his  accus-  f 
tomed  force  into  his  speaking;  but  his  cfi()rt showed  us  how  beau-  ; 
tiful  his  eloquence  is  in  its  way.  It  is  not  solid.  His  speeches,  if 
taken  to  pieces,  will  be  found  to  consist  of  analogies  .ind  declama- 
tion ;  but  his  figures  are  sometimes  very  striking,  and  liis  manner 
is  as  graceful  as  anything  so  artificial  can  be.  i  never  before  un- 
derstood the  eloquence  of  action.  The  actu)n  of  public  sijeakers  in 
England,  as  far  as  I  have  observed  (and  peihaps  I  may  be  allowed 
to  liint  that  deaf  persons  are  peculiarly  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
nature  of  such  action),  is  of  two  kinds;  the  involuntary  gesture 
which  is  resorted  to  (or  the  relief  of  the  nerves,  which  inay  or  may 
not  be  expressive  of  meaning,  and  the  action  which  is  wholly  the 
result  of  study;  arbitary,  and  not  the  birth  of  the  sentiment ;  and 
therefore,  though  pleasing,  perhaps,  to  the  eye,  perplexing  to  the 
mind  of  the  listner.  Mr.  Preston's  manner  unites  the  advantages 
of  these  two  methods,  and  avoids  most  of  their  evils.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  he  could  not  speak  withcmt  an  abundant  use  of  action,  and 
that  he  has  therefore  done  wisely  in  making  it  a  stud}^  To  an 
unaccustomed  eye  it  appears  somewhat  exuberant;  but  it  is  ex- 
quisitely graceful,  and  far  more  than  conmionly  appropriate.  His 
voice  is  not  good,  but  his  person  is  tall,  stout  and  commanding,  and 
his  countenance  animated. 

Mr.  Calhoun  followed,  and  impressed  me  very  strongly.  While  1, 
he  kept  to  the  question,  what  he  said  was  close,  good,  and  mod-' 
erate,  though  delivered  in  rapid  speech,  and  with  a  voice  not 
sufficiently  modulated.  But  when  he  began  lo  reply  to  a  taunt  of 
Colonel  Benton's,  that  he  wanted  to  he  president,  the  force  of  his 
speaking  became  painful.  He  made  protestations  wliich  it  seemed 
lo  strangers  had  belter  have  been  sp^.red,  that  he  would  not  turn 
on  his  heel  to  be  president ;  and  that  he  had  given  up  all  for  his 
own  brave,  magnanimous  little  State  of  South  Carolina.     While 
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thus  protesting-,  his  eyes  flashed,  his  brow  seemed  charged  with 
thunder,  his  voice  became  almost  a  bark,  and  his  sentences  were 
ahrupt,  intense,  producing-  in  the  auditory-that  sort  of  laugh  which 
is  squeezed  out  of  people  by  the  application  ofa  very  sudden  men- 
tal iorce.  r believe  he  knew  little  what  a  revelation  he  made  in  a 
few  sentences.  They  were  to  us  strang-ers  the  key,  not  only  to  all 
that  was  said  and  done  by  the  South  Carolina  party  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  session,  but  to  many  things  at  Charleston  and  Co- 
lumbia which  would  otherwise  have  passed  unobserved  or  un- 
explained. 

Twas  less  struck  than  some  strangers  appear  to  have  been  with 
the  length  and  prosy  character  ol  the  speeches  in  Congress.  I  do 
not  remember  hearing  any  senator  (always  excepting  Colonel  Ben- 
ton) speak  for  more  than  an  hour.  1  was  seldom  present  in  the 
other  house,  where  probably  the  most  diffuse  oratory  is  heard;  but 
I  was  daily  informed  of  the  proceedings  there  by  the  representative 
who  was  of  our  parly,  and  I  did  not  find  that  there  was  much  an- 
noyance or  delay  from  this  cause.  Perhaps  the  practice  may  be 
connected  with  ihe  amount  of  business  to  be  done.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  business  of  Congress  is  so  moderate  in  quantity,  from  the 
functions  of  the  general  government  being-  few  and  simple,  that  it 
v.'ould  be  considered  a  mere  trifle  by  any  parliament  in  the  Old 
World;  and  long- speeches,  which  would  be  a  great  annoyance 
elsewhere,  may  be  an  innocent  pastime  in  an  assembly  which  may 
have  leisure  upon  its  hands. 

The  gallery  of  the  splendid  Hall  of  Representatives  is  not  well 
ftontrived  for  hearing-,  and  I  rarely  went  into  it  for  more  than  a 
passing  view  of  what  was  going  en  ;  a  view  which  might  be  taken 
without  disturbance  to  anybody,  as  the  gallery  was  generally  empty, 
and  too  high  raised  above  the  area  of  the  hall  1o  fix  the  eye  of  the 
members.  My  chief  interest  was  watching  Mr-  Adams,  of  whose 
speaking,  however,  I  can  give  no  account.  The'^circumstance  of 
this  gentleman  being  now  a  member  of  the  representative  body 
after  having  been  president,  fixes  the  attention  of  all  Europeans 
upon  him  with  as  much  admiration  as  interest.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  in  America.  He  is  an  imbodiment  of  the 
pure,  simple  morals  which  are  assumed  to  prevail  in  the  thriving 
young  republic.  His  term  of  office  was  marked  by  nothing  so  much 
af/S  by  the  subordination  of  glory  to  goodness,  of  showy  objects  to 
moral  ones.  The  eccentrictty  of  thought  and  action  in  Mr.  Adams, 
of  which  his  admirers  bitterly  or  sorrowfully  complain,  and  which 
renders  him  an  impracticable  member  of  a  party,  arises  from  the 
same  honest  simplicity  which  crowns  his  virtues,  mingled  with  a 
faulty  taste  and  an  imperfect  temper.  His  hastiness  of  assertion 
has  sometimes  placed  iiim  in  predicaments  so  undignified  as  almost 
10  be  a  set-off  against  the  honours  he  wins  by  pernicious  and  bold  ad- 
herence to  a  principle  which  he  considers  sound.  His  occasional 
starts  out  of  the  ranks  of  his  party,  without  notice  and  without 
apparent  cause,  "have  been  in  vain  attempted  to  be  explained  on 
suppositions  of  interest  or  vanity;  they  may  be  more  easily  ac- 
counted for  in  other  ways.  Between  one  day  and  another,  some 
new  idea  of  justice  and  impartiality  may  strike  his  brain,  and  send 
him  to  the  house  warm  with  invective  against  his  party  and  sym- 
pathy with  their  foes.  He  rises,  and  speaks  out  all  his  new  mind 
to  the  perplexity  of  the  whole  assembly,  every  man  of  v/hom  btnds 
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to  hear  every  syllable  he  says ;  perplexity  which  pves  way  to 
dismay  on  the  one  hand  and  triumph  on  the  other.  The  triumph- 
ant party  begins  to  coax  and  honour  liim;  but,  before  the  process 
is  well  begun,  he  is  oM" again,  finding  that  he  had  gone  too  far  :  and 
the  probability  is,  that  he  finishes  by  placing  himself  between  two 
fires,  r  now  describe  what  i  actually  saw  of  his  conduct  in  one 
instance  ;  conduct  which  left  no  more  doubt  of  his  integrity  than 
of  his  eccentricity.  He  was  well  described  to  me  before  I  saw  him. 
"Study  Mr.  Adams,"  was  the  exhortation.  "  You  will  find  him 
well  worth  it.  He  runs  in  veins;  it  you  light  upon  one,  you  will 
find  him  marvellously  rich  ;  if  not,  you  may  chance  to  meet  rub- 
bish. In  action  he  is  very  peculiar.  He  will  do  ninetynine  things 
nobly,  excellently  ;  hut  the  hundreth  will  be  so  bad  in  taste  and 
temper,  that  it  will  drive  all  the  rest  out  of  your  head,  if  you  don't 
take  care."  His  countrymen  "  will  take  care."  Whatever  the 
heats  of  party  may  be,  however  the  tone  of  disappointment  against 
Mr.  Adams  may  sometimes  rise  to  something  too  like  hatred,  there 
is  undoubtedly  a  deep  reverence  and  affection  for  the  man  in  the 
nation's  heart;  and  any  one  may  safely  prophecy  that  his  reputa- 
tion, half  a  century  after  his  death,  will  be  of  a  very  honourable 
kind.  He  fought  a  stout  and  noble  battle  in  Congress  last  session 
in  favour  ol'  discussion  of  the  shivery  question,  and  in  defence  of 
the  right  of  petition  upon  it;  on  behalf  of  women  as  well  as  of  men. 
While  hunted,  held  at  bay,  almost  torn  to  pieces  by  an  outrageous 
majority — leaving  him,  I  believe,  in  absolute  unity— he  preserved 
a  boldness  and  coolness  as  amusing  as  they  were  admirable.  Though 
he  now  and  then  vents  his  spleen  with  violence  when  disappointed 
in  a  favourite  object, he  seem  able  to  bear  perleclly  well  that  which  it 
is  the  great  fault  of  Americans  to  shri-nk  from,  singularity  and  blame. 
He  seems,  at  times,  reckless  of  opinion  ;  and  this  is  the  point  of 
his  character  which  his  countrymen  seem,  naturally,  least  to  com- 
prehend. 

Such  is  the  result  of  the  observations  I  was  able  to  make  on  this 
gentleman  when  at  Washington.  I  was  prevented  seeing  so  much 
of  him  as  I  earnestly  desired  by  his  family  circumstances.  He  had 
just  lost  a  son,  and  did  not  appear  in  society.  It  is  well  known*  in 
America  that  Mr.  Adams  will  leave  behind  him  papers  of  inestima- 
ble value.  For  forty  years  (I  was  told)  he  has  kept  a  diary,  full 
and  exact.  In  this  diary  he  every  morning  sets  down  not  only  the 
events  of  the  preceeding  day,  but  the  conversations  he  has  had  with 
foreigners,  and  on  all  subjects  of  interest.  Ihisi  immense  accumu- 
lation of  papers  will  afford  such  materials  for  history  as  the  coun- 
try has  never  yet  been  blessed  with.  Perhaps  no  country  has  ever 
possessed  a  public  man;  of  great  powers,  and  involved  in  all  the 
remarkable  events  of  its  most  remarkable  period,  who  hasjiad  in- 
dustry enough  to  leave  behind  him  a  similar  record  of  his  times. 
This  will  probably  turn  out  to  be  (whether  he  thinks  so  or  not)  the 
greatest  and  most  useful  of  his  deeds,  and  his  most  honourable  mon- 
ument. 

Those  whose  taste  is  the  contemplation  of  great  and  original 
men  may  always  have  it  gratified  by  going  to  Washington.  AVhat- 
ever  maybe  thought  of  the  form  and  administration  of  government 
there  ;  however  certain  it  may  be  .that  the  greatest  men  are  not, 
in  this  age  of  the  world;  to  be  found  in  political  life,  it  cannot  be 
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but  tliat,  among-  the  real  representatives  of  a  composite  and  sel(- 
governing  nation,  there  must  be  many  men  of  power ;  power  of 
intellect,  of  goodness,  or,  at  least,  of  will. 


BIOUNT  VERNON. 

"  He  might  have  been  a  king 
But  that  he  understood 
How  nuicli  it  was  a  meaner  thing 
To  be  unjustly  great  than  honourably  good." 

Duke  of  Buchingham  on  Lord  Fairfaz. 

On  the  2d  of  February  I  visited  Mount  Vernon,  in  company  with 
a  large  party  of  grentlemen  and  ladies.  Of  all  places  in  America, 
the  family  seat  and  burial-place  of  AVashington  is  that  Avhich  stran- 
gers are  most  eager  to  visit.  I  was  introduced  by  Judge  Story  to 
the  resident  family,  and  was  received  by  them,  with  all  my  com- 
panions, with  great  civility  and  kindness. 

The  estate  of  Mount  Vernon  was  inherited  by  General  Wash- 
ington Irom  his  bi'othcr.  For  fifteen  years  prior  to  the  assembling 
of  the  first  general  Congress  in  Philadelphia,  VVashinglon  spent 
his  time  chiefly  on  this  property,  repairing  to  the  provincial  legis- 
lature when  duty  called  him  there,  but  gladly  returning  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  lands.  The  house  was,  in  those  days,  a  very 
modest  building,  consisting  of  only  four  rooms  on  a  floor,  which 
form  the  centre  of  the  present  mansion.  Mrs.  Washington  resi- 
ded there  during  the  ten  years'  absence  of  her  husband  in  the  wars 
of  the  Revolution ;  repairing  to  headquarters  at  the  close  of  each 
campaign,  and  remaining  there  till  the  opening  of  the  next.  The 
departure  of  an  aiddecamp  from  the  camp  to  escort  the  general's 
lady  was  watched  for  with  much  anxiety  as  the  echoes  ot  the  last 
shot  of  the  campaign  died  away  ;  for  the  arrival  of  "Lady  Wash- 
ington" (as  the  soldiers  called  her)  was  the  signal  for  the  wives  of 
all  the  general  oflicers  to  repair  to  their  husbands  in  camp.  A  sud- 
den cheerfulness  diffused  itself  through  the  army  when  the  plain 
chariot,  with  the  postillions  in  their  scarlet  and  white  liveries,  was 
seen  to  stop  before  the  general's  door.  Mrs.  Washington  was 
wont  to  say,  in  her  latter  years,  that  she  had  heard  the  first  cannon 
at  the'  opening  and  the  last  at  the  close  of  every  campaign  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  She  was  a  strong-minded,  even-tempered 
woman;  and  the  cheerfulness  of  her  demeanour,  under  the  heavy 
and  various  anxieties  of  such  a  lot  as  hers,  was  no  mean  support  to 
her  husband's  spirits,  and  to  the  bravery  and  hopefulness  of  the 
whole  army,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her.  She  retired  from 
amid  the  homage  of  the  camp  with  serene  composure  when  the  fa- 
tigues and  perils  of  warfare  had  to  be  resumed,  and  hid  her  fears 
and  cares  in  her  retired  home.  There  she  occupied  herself  indus- 
triously in  the  superintendence  of  her  slaves,  and  in  striving  to 
stop  the  ravages  which  her  husband's  public  service  was  making 
in  his  private  fortunes- 

After  the  peace  of  1783  she  was  joined  by  her  husband,  who 
made  a  serio'is  pursnit  of  laying  out  gardens  and  grounds  round 
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his  dwelling-,  and  building-  large  additions  to  it.  He  then  enjoyed 
only  four  years  of  quiet,  being  called  in  1787  to  preside  in  the  con- 
vention which  framed  the  Constitution,  and  in  1789  to  (ill  the  pre- 
sidential chair.  Mrs.  Washington  was  now  obliged  to  leave  the 
estate  with  hini,  and  it  was  eij^ht  years  before  they  could  take  pos- 
session of  it  again.  In  1797  Washington  refused  to  l)e  made  presi- 
dent for  a  third  term,  and  retired  into  as  private  a  life  as  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  secure.  Trains  of  visiters  sought  iiim  in  his 
retreat,  and  Mrs.  Washington's  accomplishments  as  a  Virginia 
liousewife  Avere  found  useful  everyday:  but  Washington  was  at 
home,  and  he  was  happy.  In  a  little  while  he  was  once  more  ap- 
plied to  to  serve  the  state  at  the  head  of  her  armies.  He  did  not 
refuse,  but  requested  to  be  left  in  peace  till  there  should  be  actual 
want  of  his  presence  Before  that  time  arrived  he  was  no  more. 
Two  years  after  his  retirement,  while  the  sense  of  enjoyment  of  re- 
pose was  still  fresh,  and  his  mind  was  full  of  such  schemes  as  delight 
the  imaginations  of  country  gentlemen,  death  overtook  him,  and 
found  him,  though  the  call  was  somewhat  sudden,  ready  and  will- 
ing to  go.  In  a  little  more  than  two  years  he  was  followed  by  his 
wife.  From  the  appearance  of  the  estate,  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  going  to  decay  ever  since. 

Our  party,  in  three  carriages,  and  five  or  six  on  horseback,  left 
Washington  about  nine  o'clock,  and  reached  Alexandria  in  about 
an  hour  and  a  half,  though  our  passage  over  the  long  bridge  which^ 
crosses  the  Potomac  was  very  slow,  from  its  being  in  a  sad  state  of 
dilapidation.  Having  ordered  a  late  dinner  at  Alexandria,  ue  pro- 
ceeded on  our  way,  occasiona.ly  looking  behind  us  at  the  great  dome 
of  the  Capitol,  still  visible  above  the  low  hills  which  border  the 
gray,  still  Potomac,  now  stretching  cold  amid  the  wintry  landscape. 
It  was  one  of  the  coldest  days  Fever  felt,  the  bitter  wind  seeming  to 
eat  into  one's  very  lifi?.  The  last  five  miles  of  the  eight  which  lie 
between  Alexandria  and  Mount  Vernon  wound  through  the  shelter 
of  the  woods,  so  that  we  recovered  a  little  from  the  extreme  cold 
before  we  reached  the  house.  The  land  appears  to  be  quite  im- 
poverished; the  fences  and  gates  are  in  bad  order;  much  of  the 
road  was  swampy,  and  the  poor  young  lambs,  shivering  in  the  bi- 
ting wind,  seemed  to  look  round  in  vain  for  shelter  and  care.  The 
conservatories  were  almost  in  ruins,  scarcely  a  single  pane  of  glass 
being  unbroken  ;  and  the  house  looked  as  if  it  had  not  been  painted 
on  the  outside  for  years.  Little  negroes  peeped  at  iis  from  behind 
the  pillars  of  the  piazza  as  we  drove  up.  We  alighted  in  silence, 
most  of  us  being  probably  occupied  with  the  thought  of  who  had 
been  there  before  us  ;  what  crowds  of  the  noble  the  wise,  the  good, 
had  come  hither  to  hear  the  yet  living  voice  of  the  most  unimpeach- 
able of  patriots.  As  I  looked  up  I  almost  expected  to  see  him  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway.  My  eyes  had  rested  on  the  image  of  his  re- 
markable countenance  in  almost  every  house  1  iiad  entered  ;  and 
here,  in  his  own  dwelling,  one  could  not  but  look  for  the  living  face 
with  something  more  than  the  eye  of  the  imagination.  I  cared  far 
less  for  any  of  the  things  that  were  shov/n  me  within  the  house  than 
to  stay  in  the  piazz9  next  the  garden,  and  fancy  how  he  here  walked 
in  meditation,  or  stood  looking  abroad  over  the  beautiful  river,  and 
pleasing  his  eye  with  a  far  different  spectacle  from  that  of  camps 
and  conventions. 

Many  prints  of  British  landscapes,  residence  ^j  and  events  are 
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hung  up  in  the  apartments.  The  ponderous  key  of  the  Bastile  still 
figures  in  the  hall,  in  extraordinary  contrast  with  everything  else 
in  this  republican  residence.  The  Bible  in  the  Ubrary  is  the  only 
book  of  Washington's  now  le(t.  The  best  likeness  of  the  great  man, 
known  to  all  travellers  from  the  oddness  of  the  material  on  which 
it  is  preserved,  is  to  be  seen  here,  sanctioned  thus  by  the  testimony 
of  the  family.  The  best  likeness  of  Washington  happens  to  be  on  a 
common  pitcher.  As  soon  as  this  was  discovered,  the  whole  edition 
of  pitchers  was  bought  up.  Once  or  twice  I  saw  the  entire  vessel 
locked  up  in  a  cabinet,  or  in  some  such  way  secured  from  accident; 
hut  most  of  its  possessors  have,  like  the  family,  cut  out  the  portrait 
and  had  it  framed. 

The  walk,  planned  and  partly  finished  during  Washington's  life, 
the  winding  path  on  the  verge  of  the  green  slope  above  the  river, 
must  be  very  sweet  in  summer.  The  beauty  of  the  situation  of  the 
place  surprised  me-  The  river  was  nobler,  the  terrace  finer,  and 
the  swelling  hills  around  more  varied  than  I  had  imagined  ;  but 
there  is  a  painful  air  of  desolation  over  the  whole.  I  wonder  how 
it  struck  the  British  officers  in  1814,  when,  in  passing  up  the  river 
on  their  bandit  expedition  to  burn  libraries  and  bridges,  and  raze 
senate  chambers,  they  assembled  on  deck,  and  uncovered  their 
heads  as  they  passed  the  silent  dwelHng  of  the  great  man  who  was 
not  there  to  testify  his  disgust  at  the  service  they  were  upon.  If 
they  knew  what  it  was  that  they  were  under  orders  to  do,  it  would 
have  been  creditable  to  them  as  men  to  have  mutinied  in  front  of 
Mount  Vernon. 

The  old  tomb  from  which  the  body  of  Washington  has  been  re- 
moved ought  to  be  obliierated  or  restored.  It  is  too  painful  to  see 
it  as  it  is  now,  the  brickwork  mouldering,  and  the  paling  broken 
and  scattered.  The  red  cedars  still  overshadow  it,  and  it  is  a  noble 
resting-place.  Every  one  would  mourn  to  see  the  low  house  de- 
stroyed, and  the  great  man's  chamber  of  dreamless  sleep  made  no 
longer  sacred  from  the  common  tread ;  but  anything  is  better  than 
the  air  of  neglect  which  now  wounds  the  spirit  of  the  pilgrim.  The 
hodyliCvS,  with  thatol  Judge  Washington,  in  a  vault  near,  in  a  more 
secluded  but  far  less  beautiful  situation  than  that  on  the  verge  of  the 
Potomac.  The  river  is  not  seen  from  the  new  vault,  and  the  erec- 
tion is  very  sordid.  It  is  of  red  brick,  with  an  iron  door,  and  looks 
more  like  an  oven  than  anything  else,  except  for  the  stone  slab, 
bearing  a  funeral  text,  which  is  inserted  over  the  door.  The  bank 
which  rises  on  one  side  is  planted  with  cedars,  pines,  and  a  sprink- 
hng  of  beech  and  birch,  so  that  the  vault  'n  overshadowed  in  sujn- 
mer,  as  the  places  of  the  dead  should  be.  The  president  told  me 
that  the  desolation  about  the  tomb  was  a  cause  of  uneasiness  to 
himself  and  many  others;  and  that  he  had  urged  the  family,  as  the 
body  had  been  already  removed  from  its  original  bed,  to  permit  it 
to  be  interred  in  the  centre  of  the  Capitol.  They  very  naturally 
clung  to  the  precious  possession;  and  there  is  certainly  something 
much  more  accordant  with  the  spirit  of  the  man  in  a  grave  under 
the  tiles  of  his  own  home  than  in  a  magnificent  shrine  ;  but,  how- 
ever modest  the  tomb  may  be — were  it  only  such  a  green  hillock  as 
every  rustic  lies  under — it  should  bear  tokensof  reverent  care.  The 
grass  and  shade  which  he  so  much  loved  are  the  only  ornaments 
needed  ;  the  absence  of  all  that  can  ofiend  the  eye  and  hurt  the 
spirit  of  reverence  is  all  that  the  patriot  and  pilgrim  require. 
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Before  we  reached  the  crazy  bruig-e,  which  it  liad  been  difficult 
enough  to  pass  in  the  morning,  the  sweet  Potomac  lay  in  clear 
moonshine,  and  the  lights  round  the  Capitol  twinkled  liom  afar. 
On  arriving  at  our  fireside,  we  found  how  delightful  a  total  change 
of  mood  sometimes  is.  Tea,  letters,  and  English  newspapers 
awaited  us  ;  and  they  were  a  surprising  solace,  chilled  or  ieverish 
as  we  were  with  the  intense  and  cold  and  strong  mental  excitement 
of  the  day. 


MADISON. 

"  Por  neither  by  reason  nor  by  experience  is  it  impossible  that  a  coinmon- 
weallh  should  be  immortal  ;  seeing  the  people,  being  the  materials,  never  die  ; 
and  the  form,  which  is  motion,  must,  without  ojtposition,  be  endless.  The  bowl 
which  is  thrown  from  your  hand,  if  there  be  no  rub,  no  impediment,  shall  never 
cease  ;  for  wliich  cause  the  glorious  luminaries,  that  are  the  bowls  of  God,  were 
once  thrown." — Harrington's  Oceana. 

While  I  was  at  Washington  I  received  a  kind  invilation  from 
Mr. and  Mrs,  Madison  to  visit  them  at  their  seat,  Montpelier,  Vir- 
ginia- I  was  happy  to  avail  myself  of  it,  and  the  visit  on  my  way^ 
down  to  Richmond.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  I8lh  of 
February  my  party  arrived  at  Orange  Courthouse,  five  miles  from 
Montpelier ;  and  while  two  proceeded  to  Charlotleville,  where  we 
were  to  join  them  in  three  or  four  days,  a  friend  and  I  stopped,  first 
10  rest  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  to  proceed  to  Mr.  INladison's. 
After  some  sleep,  and  breakfast  at  noon,  we  took  a  carnage  for  the 
five  miles  of  extremely  bad  road  we  had  to  travel.  The  people  of 
the  inn  overcharged  us  for  this  carriage,  and  did  not  mention  that 
Mr,  Madison  had  destined  that  a  messenger  should  be  sent  over  lor 
his  carriage  as  soon  as  we  should  arrive.  Tliis  was  the  only  oc- 
casion but  one,  in  our  journey  often  thousand  miles  in  the  United 
Slates,  that  we  Averc  overcharged  ;  wliile,  1  suspect,  the  under- 
cliarges,  where  any  literary  reputation  is  in  the  case,  are  more  nu- 
merous than  can  he  reckoned. 

It  was  a  sweet  day  of  early  spring.  The  patches  of  snow  that 
were  left  under  the  lences  and  on  the  rising  grounds  were  melting^ 
fast.  The  road  was  one  continued  slough  up  to  the  very  portico  of 
the  house.  The  dwelling  stands  on  a  genile  eminence,  and  is  Deat 
and  even  handsome  in  its  exterior,  with  a  flight  of  steps  leading  up 
to  the  portico.  A  lawn  and  wood,  which  must  be  pleasant  in  sum- 
mer, stretch  behind  ;  and  from  the  front  there  is  a  noble  object  on 
the  horizon,  the  mountain-chain,  wdiich  traverses  the  state,  and 
makes  it  eminent  for  its  scenery.  The  shifting  lights  upon  these 
blue  mountains  were  a  delightful  refreshment  to  the  eye  after  so 
many  weeks  of  city  life  as  we  had  passed. 

We  were  warmly  welcomed  by  Mrs.  Madison  and  a  niece,  a 
young  lady  who  was  on  a  visit  to  her  :  and  when  I  left  my  room  1 
was  conducted  to  ihe  apartment  of  Mr.  Madison.  He  had,  the  pre- 
ceding season,  suffered  so  severely  from  rheumatism,  that,  during 
this  winter,  he  confined  himself  to  one  room,  rising  after  breakfast, 
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before  nine  o'clock,  and  sitting  in  his  easy-chair  till  ten  at  night. 
He  appeared  perfectly  well  during  my  visit,  and  was  a  wonderlul 
man  of  eighty-three.  He  complained  of  one  ear  being  deaf,  and 
that  his  sight,  which  had  never  been  perfect,  prevented  his  reading 
much,  so  that  his  studies  "  lay  in  a  nutshell  ;"  but  he  could  hear 
Mrs.  Madison  read,  and  I  did  not  perceive  that  he  lost  any  part  of 
the  conversation.  He  was  in  his  chair,  with  a  pillow  behind  him, 
when  I  first  saw  him;  his  little  person  wrapped  in  a  black  silk 
gown;  a  warm  gray  and  white  cap  upon  his  head,  which  his  lady 
took  care  should  always  sit  becomingly ;  and  gray  worsted  gloves, 
his  hands  having  been  rheumatic.  His  voice  was  clear  and  strong, 
and  his  manner  of  speaking  particularly  lively,  often  playful.  Ex- 
cept that  the  face  was  smaller,  and,  of  course,  older,  the  likeness  to 
the  common  engraving  of  him  was  perfect.  He  seemed  not  to  have 
lost  any  teeth,  and  the  form  of  the  face  was  therefore  preserved, 
without  any  striking  marks  of  age.  It  was  an  uncommonly  pleas- 
ant countenance. 

His  relish  for  conversation  could  never  have  been  keener.  I  was 
in  perpetual  fear  of  his  being  exhausted;  and  at  the  end  of  every 
kw  hours  r  left  my  seat  by  the  arm  of  his  chair,  and  went  to  the 
sofa  by  Mrs.  Madison  on  the  other  side  of  the  room;  but  he  was 
sure  to  follow  and  sit  down  between  us;  so  that,  when  I  found  the 
only  effect  of  my  moving  was  to  deprive  him  of  the  comfort  of  liis 
chair,  I  returned  to  my  station,  and  never  left  it  but  for  food  or 
sleep,  glad^enough  tolmake  the  most  of  my  means  of  intercourse  with 
one  whose  political  philosophy  I  deeply  venerated.  There  is  no 
need  to  add  another  to  the  many  eulogies  of  Madison  ;  I  will  only 
mention  that  the  finest  of  his  characteristics  appeared  to  me  to  be 
his  inexhaustible  faith;  faith  that  a  well-founded  commonwealth 
may,  as  our  motto  declares,  be  immortal:  not  only  because  the 
people,  its  constituency,  never  die,  but  because  the  principles  of 
justice  in  which  such  a  commonwealth  originates  never  die  out  of 
the  people's  heart  and  mind.  This  faith  shone  brightly  through  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Madison's  conversation  except  on  one  subject.  "With 
regard  to  slavery  he  owned  himself  almost  to  be  in  despair.  He 
had  been  quite  so  till  the  institution  of  the  Colonization  Society. 
How  such  a  mind  as  his  could  derive  any  alleviation  to  its  anxiety 
from  that  source  is  surprising.  I  think  it  must  have  been  from  his 
overflowing  faiih;  for  the  facts  were  before  him  that  in  eighteen 
years  the  Colonization  Society  had  removed  only  between  two  and 
three  thousand  persons,  while  the  annual  increase  of  the  slave  pop- 
ulation in  the  United  States  was  upward  of  sixty  thousand. 

He  talked  more  on  the  subject  of  slavery  than  on  any  other,  ac- 
knowledging, without  limitation  or  hesitation,  all  the  evils  with 
which  it  has  ever  been  charged.  He  told  me  that  the  black  popu- 
lation in  Virginia  increases  far  faster  than  the  white ;  and  that  the 
licentiousness  only  stops  short  of  the  destruction  of  the  race;  every 
slave  girl  being  expected  to  be  a  mother  by  the  time  she  is  fifteen. 
He  assumed  from  ihis,  I  could  not  make  out  why,  that  the  negroes 
must  go  somewhere,  and  pointed  out  how  the  free  states  discour- 
age the  settlement  of  blacks;  how  Canada  disagrees  with  them ; 
how  Hayti  shuts  them  out ;  so  that  Africa  is  their  only  refuge.  He 
did  not  assign  any  reason  why  they  should  not  remain  where  they 
are  when  freed.  He  found,  by  the  last  returns  from  his  estates,  that 
one  third  of  his  own  slaves  were  under  five  years  of  age.    He  had 
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parted  with  some  of  his  hest  land  to  feed  tiie  increasing  numbers, 
and  had  yet  been  obliged  to  sell  a  dozen  of  his  slaves  the  preceding 
week.  He  observed  that  the  whole  Bible  is  against  negro  slavery; 
but  that  the  clergy  do  not  preach  this,  and  the  people  do  not  see  it. 
He  became  animated  in  describing  what  I  have  elsewhere  related* 
of  the  eagerness  of  the  clergy  of  the  four  denominations  to  catch 
converts  among  the  slaves,  and  the  effect  of  religious  teaching  of 
this  kind  upon  those  who,  having  no  rights,  can  have  no  duties. 
He  thought  the  condition  of  slaves  much  improved  in  his  time, 
and,  of  course,  their  intellects.  Th's  ren:ark  was,  I  think,  intended 
to  apply  to  Virginia  alone,  for  it  is  certainly  not  applicable  to  the 
southwestern  states.  He  accounted  for  his  selling  his  slaves  by 
mentioning  their  horror  of  going  to  Liberia,  a  horror  which  he  ad- 
mitted to  be  prevalent  among  the  blacks,  and  which  appears  to  me 
decisive  as  to  the  unnaturalness  of  the  scheme.  The  willing  mind 
is  the  first  requisite  to  the  emigrant's  success.  Mr.  Madison  com- 
plained of  the  difficulty  and  risk  of  throwing  an  additional  popula- 
tion into  the  colony,  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  cargoes  a  year; 
complained  of  it  because  he  believed  it  was  the  fault  of  the  resi- 
dents, who  were  bent  upon  trading  with  the  interior  for  luxuries, 
instead  of  raising  lord  for  the  new  comers.  This  again  seems  fatal 
to  the  scheme,  since  the  compulsory  direction  of  industry,  if  itcould 
be  enforced,  would  be  almost  as  bad  as  slavery  at  home  ;  and  there 
are  no  means  of  preventing  the  emigrants  being  wholly  idle,  if  they 
are  not  allowed  to  v/ork  in  their  own  way  f()r  their  own  objects. 
Mr.  Madison  admitted  the  great  and  various  difficulties  attending 
the  scheme,  and  recurred  to  the  expression  that  he  was  only  "  less 
in  despair  than  formerly  about  slavery."  He  spoke  with  deep  feel- 
ing of  the  sufferings  of  ladies  under  the  system,  declaring  that  he 
pitied  them  even  more  than  their  negroes,  and  that  the  saddest  sla- 
very of  all  was  that  ofj  conscientious  Southern  women.  They  can- 
not trust  their  slaves  in  the  smallest  particulars,  and  have  to  super- 
intend the  execution  of  all  their  own  orders;  and  ihey  know  that 
their  estates  are  surrounded  by  vicious  free  blacks,  who  induce 
thievery  among  the  negroes,  and  keep  the  minds  of  the  owners  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  suspicion,  fear,  and  anger. 

Mr.  Madison  spoke  strongly  of  the  helplessness  of  all  countries 
cursed  with  a  servile  population  in  a  conflict  with  a  people  wholly 
free;  ridiculed  the  idea  of  the  Southern  States  being  able  to  main- 
tain a  rising  against  the  North  ;  and  wondered  that  all  thinkers 
were  not  agreed  in  a  thing  so  plain.  He  believed  that  Congress  has 
power  to  prohibit  the  internal  slavetrade.  He  mentioned  the  as- 
tonishment of  some  strangers,  who  had  an  idea  that  slaves  were 
always  whipped  all  day  long,  at  seeing  his  negroes  go  to  church  one 
Sunday.  They  were  gayly  dressed,  the  women  in  bright-coloured 
calicoes;  and,  when  a  sprinkling  of  rain  cnme,  up  went  a  dozen 
umbrellas.  The  astonished  strangers  veered  round  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  slaves  were  very  happy  ;  but  were  told  of  the  degradation 
of  their  minds;  of  their  carelessnesss  of  each  other  in  their^nearest 
relations,  and  their  cruelty  to  brutes. 

Mrs.  Madison's  son  by  a  former  marriage  joined  us  before  dinner. 
We  dined  in  the  next  room  to  Mr.  Madison,  and  found  him  eager 
for  conversation  again  as  soon  as  we  had  risen  from  table.     Mrs. 
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M.  is  celebrated  throughout  the  country  for  the  grace  and  dignity 
with  which  she  discharged  the  arduous  duties  which  devolve  upon 
the  president's  lady.  For  a  term  of  eight  years  slie  administered 
the  hospitalities  ol  the  White  House  with  such  discretion,  impar- 
tiality, and  kindliness,  that  it  is  believed  she  gratified  every  one  and 
offended  nobody.  She  is  a  strong-minded  woman,  fully  capable  oi 
entering  into  licr  husband's  occupations  and  cares;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  he  oweil  much  to  her  intellectual  companionship, 
as  well  as  to  her  ability  in  sustaining  the  outward  dignity  of  his 
ofKce.  When  I  was  iier  guest  she  was  in  excellent  health  and  lively 
spirits;  and  I  trust  that  though  she  has  since  lost  the  great  object 
of  her  life,  she  may  yet  find  interests  enough  to  occupy  and  cheer 
many  years  of  an  honoured  old  age. 

Mr.  Madison  expressed  his  regret  on  the  death  of  Pflr.  Malthus, 
whose  works  he  had  studied  with  close  atteniion.  He  mentioned 
that  Franklin  and  two  others  had  anticipated  Malthus  in  comparing 
the  rates  of  increase  of  population  and  food  ;  but  that  Malthus  had 
been  tlie  first  to  draw  out  the  doctrine,  wiih  an  attempt  at  too  much 
precision,  however,  in  determining  ihe  ratio  of  the  increase  of  food. 
He  laughed  at  Godwin's  melhotls  of  accounting  for  the  enormous 
increase  of  population  in  America  by  relerring  ii  to  emigration,  and 
having  recourse  lo  any  supposition  rather  than  the  obvious  one  oi 
an  abundance  of  fi)od.  He  declared  himself  very  curious  on  the 
subject  of  the  size  of  the  Roman  farms,  and  that  he  had  asked  many 
friends  where  the  mistake  lies  in  the  accounts  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  Some  Roman  larms  are  represented  as  consisting  of 
an  acre  and  a  quarter,  the  produce  ol  which  would  be  eaten  up  by 
a  pair  of  oxen.  The  estate  ol  Cincinnalus  being  three  times  this 
size,  he  could  scarcely  plough  after  having  lost  hall  of  it  l)y  being 
surety.  Either  there  must  be  some  great  mistake  about  our  notion 
of  tlie  measurement  of  Roman  farms,  or  there  must  have  lieen  com- 
mons for  grazing  and  woods  lor  fuel,  the  importation  of  grain  from 
Sicily  and  otlier  places  not  having  taken  place  till  long  after.  He 
asked  by  what  influence  our  corn-laws,  so  injurious  to  all,  and  so 
obviously  so  to  the  many,  were  kept  up,  and  whether  it  was  possible 
thatMhey  should  continue  long.  He  declared  himself  in  favour  of 
free  trade,  though  believing  that  the  freedom  cannot  be  complete  in 
any  one  country  till  universal  peace  shall  afiord  opportunity  for 
universal  agreement. 

He  expressed  liimself  strongly  in  favour  of  arrangements  for  the 
security  of  literary  property  all  over  tlie  world,  and  wished  that 
English  authors  should  be  protected  from  piracy  in  the  United  States 
without  delay.  He  belied  that  the  utterance  of  the  national  mind 
in  America  would  be  through  small  literature  rather  than  large,  en- 
during works.  After  the  schools  and  pulpits  of  the  Union  are  all 
supplied,  there  will  remain  an  immense  number  of  educated  sons  of 
men  of  small  property  who  will  have  things  to  say;  and  all  who 
can  write,  will.  He  thought  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
country,  and  to  human  beings  everywhere,  that  the  brain  and  the 
hands  should  be  trained  together;  and  that  no  distinction  in  this 
respect  should  be  made  between  men  and  women.  He  remembered 
an  interesting  conversation  on  this  subject  with  Mr.  Owen,  from 
whom  he  learned  with  satisfaction  that  well-educated  women  in  his 
settlement  turned  with  ease  and  pleasure  from  playing  Ihe  harp  to 
milking  the  cows. 
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The  active  old  man,  who  declared  himself  crippled  with  rheuma- 
tism, had  breakfasled,  risen,  and  was  dressed  before  we  sat  down 
to  brealdast.  He  talked  a  good  deal  about  the  American  presidents 
and  some  living  politicians  Tor  two  hours  when  his  letters  and  news- 
papers were  brouglit  in.  He  gayly  threw  them  aside,  saying  he 
could  read  the  newspapers  e^ery  day,  and  must  make  the  most  of 
his  time  with  us,  if  we  would  go  away  as  soon  as  we  talked  of. 
He  asked  me,  smiling,  if  I  thought  it  too  vast  and  anti-republican 
a  privilege  for  the  ex  presidents  to  have  their  letters  and  news- 
papers free,  considering  that  this  was  the  only  eartlily  benefit  they 
carried  away  from  then-  office. 

I  will  not  repeat  his  luminous  history  of  the  nullification  strug- 
gle ;  nor  yet  his  exposition,  simple  and  full,  of  the  intricate  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  anomalous  institution  of  the  American  Senate, 
about  its  power  of  sai;etionir)g  appointments  to  oflice,  and  whether 
its  weight  should  be  increased  by  making  its  sanction  necessary  to 
removal  from  oflice  ;  to  vvhich  increase  of  power  he  was  decidedly 
opposed.  This  part  of  his  conversation,  tliough  very  instructive 
to  me  at  the  time,  would  be  uninteresting  to  the  English  reader  in 
this  coimexion. 

He  declared  himself  perfectly  satisfied  that  there  is  in  the  United 
States  a  far  more  ample  and  equal  provision  for  pastors,  and  of 
religious  instruction  for  the  people,  than  could  fiave  l^een  se- 
cured by  a  religious  establishment  of  any  kind  ;  and  that  one  of 
the  greatest  services  vvhich  liis  country  will  be  hereafter  perceived 
to  have  rendered  to  the  world,  will  be  the  having  proved  that 
religion  is  the  more  cared  fortlie  more  unreservedly  it  is  committed 
to  the  afltfctions  of  the  people.  He  quoted  the  remark  of  Voltaire, 
that  if  there  were  only  one  religion  in  a  country,  it  would  be  a  pure 
despoiism  ;  if  two,  they  would  be  deadly  enei.'.ies  ;  but  half  a 
hundred  subsist  in  fine  harmony.  He  observed  that  this  was  the 
case  in  America,  and  that  so  true  and  pregnant  a  remark  as  this 
ought  to  be  accepted  as  an  atonement  for  many  that  would  die  of 
untruth.  He  went  on  to  notice  the  remarkable  fact  that  creeds 
vvhich  oppose  each  other,  and  vvhich,  in  concatenaticn,  would  seem 
to  he  most  demoralizing,  do,  l)y  virtue  of  some  one  common  prin- 
ciple, agree  in  causing  the  moral  elevation  of  those  who  hold 
them.  He  instanced  Philosophical  Necessity,  as  held  by  Hume, 
Kaimes,  Edwards,  and  Priestley.  He  told  me  how  he  had  once 
been  prejudiced  against  Priestley,  and  how  surprised  he  was,  when 
he  first  met  the  philosopiier  at  Philadelphia,  to  find  him  absolutely 
mild  and  candid. 

The  whole  of  this  day  was  spent  like  the  last,  except  that  we 
went  over  the  house  looking  at  the  busts  and  prints,  which  gave  an 
English  air  to  the  dwelling,  otherwise  wholly  Virginian.  During 
all  our  conversations,  one  or  another  slave  was  perpetually  coming 
to  Mrs.  Madison  for  the  great  bunch  of  keys  ;  two  or  three  more 
lounged  about  in  the  room,  leaning  against  the  doorposts  or  the 
corner  of  the  sofa  ;  and  the  attendance  of  others  was  no  less  in- 
defatigable in  my  own  apartment. 

The  next  morning  we  found  our  host  in  fine  spirits.  He  de- 
scribed, with  much  vivacity,  the  variety  of  visits  from  strangers 
that  he  was  subject  to,  saying  that  some  were  taxes  and  others 
bounties.  He  laughed  about  the  ludicrous  efliect  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  an  utter  failure  of  sympathy  in  matters  of  grave  pursuit; 
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and  told  us  of  a  ride  he  took  with  a  young  English  geologist  who 
was  on  a  visit  to  him,  and  who  spurred  up  to  him  in  a  fit  ol  trans- 
port, holding  a  stone  almost  into  his  eyes,  and  exclaiming,  '*  Gray- 
wackCjSir!  gray  waeke,  gray  vvacke !"  the  host  all  the  time  being 
quite  unable  to  understand  or  sympathize  with  this  vehement 
rapture. 

I  glanced  at  the  newspapers  when  they  came  in,  and  found  them 
full  of  the  subject  of  the  quarrel  with  France,  the  great  topic  of  the 
day.  Mr.  Madison  gave  me  an  account  of  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries,  and  of  the  grounds  of  his  apprehensions  Ihat.this  quarrel 
might,  in  spite  of  its  absurdity,  issue  in  a  war.  This  is  all  over 
now,  but  some  of  his  observations  remain.  He  said  it  would  be 
an  afflicting  sight  if  the  two  representative  governments  which  are 
in  the  van  of  the  world  should  go  to  war ;  it  would  squint  towards 
a  confirmation  of  what  is  said  of  the  restlessness  of  popular  govern- 
ments. If  the  people,  who  pay  for  war,  are  eager  for  it,  it  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  potentates  being  so  who  are  at  no  cost-  He 
mentioned  that  George  the  Fourth,  as  prince  regent,  was  a  large 
gainer  in  the  last  war,  from  his  share  of  the  Droits  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, amounting  to  1,000,000/.  per  annum  ;  a  pretty  premium,  Mr. 
Madison  observed,  to  pay  a  king  for  going  to  war.  He  told  me 
about  the  formation  of"  the  philosophical  and  humane  agreement 
between  Franklin  and  Frederic  of  Prussia,  that  merchant  ships, 
unarmed,  should  go  about  their  business  as  freely  in  the  war  as  in 
peace.  The  salem  merchants,  who  were  formerly  in  favour  of  war, 
and  who  suffered  from  captures  in  the  course  of  it,  were,  on  the 
present  occasion,  ijetitioning  against  war  and  for  reprisals. 

Franklin  was  near  seventy  when  Mr.  Madison  first  knew  him. 
H(3  went  to  the  Hall  of  Congress  in  a  sedan,  and  sat  all  the  time, 
writing  what  he  had  to  say,  and  getting  it  read,  because  be  could 
not  stand.  He  \yas  soon  alterward  bedridden,  when  Madison  was 
his  frequent  visiter.  He  had  much  self  command  ;  and  when 
seized  by  severe  pain,  soon  roused  himself  to  converse  almost  as  if 
it  did  not  exist.  One  ol  the  most  striking  points  about  him  was  his 
diahke  of  argument.  He  would  listen  to  his  adversary,  and  then 
overthrow  him  with  an  anecdote. 

After  avowing  a  very  unfashionable  admiration  of  Darwin's  po- 
etry, and  declaring  that  the  splendour  of  the  diction  put  his  imag- 
ination into  a  very  gay  state,  Mr.  Madison  went  into  a  sjieculation 
about  what  would  eventually  become  of  all  existing  languasrcs  and 
their  literature;  declaring  that  he  had  little  hope  of  the  stability  of 
languages  when  terms  of  even  classical  derivation  are  perpetually 
changing  their  meanings  with  time.  Then,  by  some  channel,  now 
forgotten,  we  got  roimd  to  the  less  agreeable  subject  of  national 
debts  and  taxation,  when,  as  might  be  expected,  Mr.  Madison  ex- 
pressed his  horror  of  the  machinery  necessary  under  a  system  of 
indirect  levy,  and  his  attachment  to  a  plan  of  moderate  expenditure, 
provided  for  by  direct  taxation.  He  remarked  upon  Pitt's  success 
in  obtaining  revenue  when  every  other  man  would  rather  have  sur- 
rendered his  plans  than  used  the  means  he  employed.  He  ob- 
served that  king,  lords,  and  commons  might  constitute  a  govern- 
ment which  would  work  a  long  while  in  a  kingdom  no  bigger  than 
Great  Britain,  but  that  it  would  soon  become  an  absolute  government 
in  a  country  as  large  as  Russia,  from  the  magnitude  of  its  execu- 
tive power  ;  and  that  it  was  a  common  but  serious  mistake  to  sup- 
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pose  that  a  country  must  be  sm;ill  to  be  a  republic,  since  a  repub- 
lican Ibrni,  with  a  federal  head,  can  be  extended  almost  vyilhout 
limits,  without  losing  its  proportions,  becoming  all  the  while  less, 
instead  of  more,  subject  to  change.  In  a  small  republic  there  is 
much  noise  lron\  tlie  fury  of  parties  ;  while  in  a  spreading  but 
simply  working  republic,  like  tiiatof  the  Union,  the  silent  influence 
of  the  federal  heads  keeps  down   more  quarrels  than  ever  appear. 

We  were  compelled  to  leave  Montpelier  while  our  intercourse 
was  thus  in  lull  flow.  Mr.  Madison  would  not  say  farewell  se- 
riously, he  was  so  confident  that  we  should  visit  him  again  on  our 
return  from  the  South  and  West.  1  need  not  say  that  we  earnestly 
wished  to  do  so;  hut  we  never  saw  him  again,  noi  having  an  op- 
portunity in  the  summer  to  diverge  from  our  route  so  as  to  approach 
his  residence.  We  heard  excellent  reports  of  him  froni  time  to 
time;  of  bis  vigour  and  cheerfulness,  and  of  his  application  to 
Doliiical  and  literary  pursuits.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year, 
however,  he  declined,  and  died  on  the  2Sfh  of  June,  1836. 

I  have  written  of  him  under  a  strong  desire  to  say  nothing  that 
lie  would  have  objected  to  have  repeatetl,  suppressing  whatever 
he  dropped  relating  lo  private  persons  or  to  public  men  yet  living, 
while  attempting  to  aftbrd  what  gratification  Icould  to  the  strong 
interest  felt  in  England  about  this  virtuous  statesman.  It  is  some- 
thing that,  living  under  institutions  framed  by  the  i'ew  for  the 
subordination  of  ihe  many,  the  English  feel  the  interest  they  do 
about  such  men  as  Jefferson  and  Madison  ;  men  inspired  by  the 
true  religion  of  statemanship,  faith  in  men,  and  in  the  principles  on 
which  they  combine  in  an  agreement  to  do  as  they  would  be  done^ 
by.  This  political  religion  resembles  personal  piety  in  its  eflect  of 
sustaining  the  spirit  through  difficulty  and  change,  and  leaving  no 
cause  for  repentance,  or  even  solicitude,  when,  at  the  close  of 
life,  all  things  reveal  their  values  to  the  meditative  sage.  Madison 
reposed  cheerfully,  gayly,  to  the  last,  on  his  faith  in  the  people's 
power  of  wise  sell-government.  As  for  Jefferson,  he  has  left,  in 
his  last  letter  to  Madison,  a  few  sentences  which  we  may  be  thank- 
ful for,  as  golden  links  added  to  the  chain  by  which  the  glorious 
memories  of  these  two  sfood  men  are  indissolubly  connected  : — 

"The  friendship  which  has  subsisted  between  us,  now  half  a 
century,  and  the  harmony  of  our  polilicul  principles  and  pursuits, 
have  been  sources  of  constant  happiness  to  me  through  that  long 
period.  It  has  been  a  great  solace  to  me  to  believe  that  you  are 
engaged  in  vindicating  to  posterity  the  course  we  have  pursued  for 
preserving  to  them,  in  all  their  purity,  the  blessings  of  self-govern- 
ment, which  we  had  assisted,  too,  in  acquiring  lor  them,  if  ever 
the  earth  has  beheld  a  system  of  administration  conducted  with  a 
single  and  steadfast  eye  to  the  general  interest  and  happiness  of 
those  committed  to  it  ;  one  which,  protected  by  truth,  can  never 
know  reproach,  it  is  that  to  which  our  lives  have  been  devoted. 
To  myself,  you  have  been  a  pillar  of  support  through  life.  Take 
care  of  me  when  1  am  dead,  and  be  assured  that  I  shall  leave  with 
you  my  last  affections."* 

♦  Jefferson's  Memoirs  and  Correspondence,  vol.  iv.,  p.  428.  February  17,1826. 
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*'  That  the  legislator  should  especially  occupy  himself  with  the  education  of 
youth,  no  one  can  dispute  ;  for  when  this  is  not  done  in  states,  it  is  a  cause  of 
damage  to  the  polity.  For  a  state  must  be  adniinisteied  with  reference  toils 
polity  ;  and  that  which  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  each  polity,  is  that  which 
preserves  and  originally  constitutes  it  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  denioci  atical  prin- 
ciple in  a  democracy,  and  the  oligarchical  in  an  oligarchy  ;  and  that  which  is 
the  best  principle  always  constitutes  the  best  polity." — Aristotle's  Politik,, 
book  viii. 

The  existence  of  the  University  of  Virginia  is  scarcely  recog- 
nised by  British  travellers.  I  was  welcomed  there  as  ihe  first  who 
had  ever  visited  it.  Charlottesville  lies  out  of  the  ordinary  route 
of  tourists;  hut  Monticello,  the  seat  of  Jeffeison,  is  within  sight 
of  his  liavourite  institution,  and  Mr.  Madison's  residence  is  only 
about  thirty-five  miles  off;  audit  seems  surprising  that  such  a 
combination  of  interesting  objects  should  not  have  drawn  more  pil- 
grim (eet  that  way. 

It  was  between  five  and  six  in  the  morning  when  we  entered  the 
stage  at  Orange  Courthouse,  which  was  to  deposite  us  at  Char- 
lottesville belore  an  early  dinner.  The  snow  had  wholly  disap- 
peared, and  I  looked  out  eagerly  to  see  what  aspect  the  lar-famed 
Virginia  wore.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  way  all  looked  very 
desolate;  the  few  dwellings  were  dingy;  large  mansions,  with 
slave-dwellings  clustered  near.  The  trees  were  bare,  the  soil  one 
dull  red,  the  fences  shabby.  The  eye  found  a  welcome  relief  in  the 
woods  of  stone-pine,  and  in  an  occasional  apparition  of  the  beauti- 
ful bluebird,  perching  upon  a  stump  or  flitting  over  the  fallows. 
We  breakfasted  at  a  farm  a  little  way  off  the  rt)ad,  whither  we  had 
to  pick  our  way  by  a  field  path,  which  was  a  perfect  slough.  The 
hostess  was  friendly,  and  served  an  excellent  breakfast  to  the  stage- 
passengers  in  a  bedchamber. 

From  this  point  the  road  improved.  The  mountains  were  before 
us;  and,  as  we  approached  them,  the  undulating  surlace  of  the 
country  presented  many  beauties-  It  was  Sunday.  We  mounted 
an  eminence  all  grown  over  with  stone-pine,  and  on  the  top  we 
lound,  in  the  heart  of  the  grove,  a  small  ciiurch  where  worship  was 
going  on,  while  seventeen  horses,  two  of  them  with  sidesaddles, 
were  fastened  to  the  trees  around.  This  church  was  free  to  all 
sects,  but  at  presnt  used  by  the  Presbyterians,  they  being  the  most 
numerous  sect  in  the  neighbourhood. 

We  arived  at  Charlottesville,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  by 
one  o'clock,  and  joined  the  friends  whom  we  found  awaiting  us  at 
dinner  at  the  hotel.  A  unitarian  clergyman  was  to  preach  in  the  court- 
house in  the  afternoon  :  a  rare  event,  1  imagine  ;  I'uv  we  heard  after- 
ward that  one  of  the  professor's  ladies  could  not  sleep  the  night  before 
from  the  idea  of  a  Unitarian  being  so  near.  We  attended  the  service, 
which  was  very  spiritless.  The  whole  burden  fell  upon  the  min- 
ister, there  being  no  preparation  for  singing,  and  apparently  no  in- 
terest beyond  mere  curiosity.  Two  long  rows  of  students  from  the 
University  were  there,  and  I  thought  j  never  saw  so  fine  a  set  of 
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youllis.  Their  demeanour  was  genilemanly  to  the  last  degree, 
except  in  the  one  particular  olspitLiii^,  and  the  seriousness  of  their 
manner  must  have  been  gratifying-  to  the  preacher. 

Afterthe  service  we  walked  to  the  University,  at  the  distance,  I 
think,  of  a  httle  more  than  a  mile  from  the  town.  The  singular 
ranges  of  college  buildings  are  visible  from  a  considerable  distance, 
as  they  advantageously  crown  an  eminence,  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  a  piazza  surrounding  an  oblong  square,  with  the  profiessor's 
houses  rising  at  regular  intervals.  We  found  that  the  low  build- 
ings connecting  these  larger  dwellings  were  the  dormitories  of  the 
students;  ground-floor  apartments  opening  into  the  piazza,  and 
designed  to  serve  as  places  ol  study  as  well  as  sleep.  The  pro- 
fessors' houses  are  inconveniently  small.  Jefferson  wished,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  the  professors  should  be  young  men  ;  and  this 
fact  and  the  smallness  of  the  dwellings  have  given  rise  to  theri- 
diculous  belief  entertained  by  some  people,  that  Jeflerson  made 
celibacy  a  condition  of  holding  professorships  in  his  University. 
Instead  of  this,  ladies'  faces  may  be  seen  at  maay  windows,  and 
plenty  of  children  tripping  along  in  the  piazzas.  At  one  end  of  the 
quadrangle  is  the  Rotunda,  containing  the  lecture-rooms,  library, 
and  .other  apartments;  and  outside  the  other  end  a  Gothic  chapel 
was  about  to  be  erected.  Well-kept  grassplats  and  gravel  walks 
fill  up  the  quadrangle. 

The  number  of  students  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  206.  They 
are  not  admitted  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
younger  brother  accompanying  one  above  that  age.  Each  dor- 
mitory is  designed  to  accommodate  two  students  ;  but,  when  there 
is  room,  any  student  may  rent  a  whole  one  if  he  chooses.  The 
ordinary  expenses  are  so  moderate  as  to  be  worth  specifying  : — 

Board,  including  furniture,  washing,  and  atten- 
dance .  .  .  .  .  $100 
Fuel  and  candles  .  .  .  .  15 
Rent  of  half  a  dormitory  .  .  .  8 
Use  of  the  library  and  public  rooms  .  .  15 
Fees  to  professors,  say             ...  75 

Total  $213 

exclusive  of  books  and  stationary,  clothing  and  pocket-money.  The 
students  wear  a  uniform  which  is  very  becoming  and  not  at  all 
conspicuous,  being  merely  a  coat  of  particularly  simple  fashion  and 
dark  colour. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  six  students  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing,  one  hundred  and  flfty-one  belonged  to  the  state,  five  came 
from  the  Northern  States,  and  the  rest  from  the  South  and  West  ; 
six  from  South  Carolin  i,  though  there  are  colleges  both  at  Charleston 
and  Columbia.  Professor  Patterson  spoke  of  the  youths  among 
whom  he  was  living  as  being  as  steady  and  promising  a  set  of  young 
men  as  could  be  met  with.  We  heard  afterward  a  somewhat  dif- 
ftjrent  account  in  a  stagecoach  ;  but,  of  course,  the  testimony  of  a 
professor  is  worth  much  more  than  that  of  two  chance  travellers  ; 
and  all  that  I  saw  of  the  appearance  and  manners  of  the  students 
was  very  creditable  to  the  institution.  Every  student  visits  each 
professor's  house  twice  in  the  session,  once  to  dinner  and  once  to  a 
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ball  ;  and,  I  suppose,  as  much  oltener  as  he  may  be  asked.  The^ 
session  lasts  ten  months,  the  vacation  being  in  the  hot  months  of 
July  and  August. 

The  distinctive  principle  of  this  University  is  that  each  student 
is  free  to  attend  the  schools  ol  his  choice,  and  no  others  ;  provided 
that,  being  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  shall  attend  at  least 
three  professors.  The  professors  highly  approve  of  this  arrange- 
ment, finding  that  it  enables  young  men  to  qualify  themselves 
rapidly  and  effectually  for  particular  callings,  in  cases  v/here  time 
is  valuable  ;  and  that  the  youths  put  vigour  into  their  pursuits,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  free,  within  a  reasonable  limit,  to  gratify 
their  tastes  and  fuliil  their  own  purposes  in  the  choice  of  their 
studies. 

There  are  nine  professorships,  and  in  each  school  there  are  three 
regular  lectures  a  week,  besides  the  instructions  suited  to  the  seve- 
ral classes  into  which  the  school  is  divided.  The  professors  when 
I  was  there  were — 

Professor  Harrison,  Ancient  Languages  and  History.  This 
gentleman  must  find  himself  fully  occupied.  He  was  the  sole  in- 
structer  that  session  of  seventy- five  young  men  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
and,  of  such  as  desired  it,  in  Hebrew.  His  qualifications  are  un- 
derstood to  be  of  a  very  high  order. 

Professor  Bloettermann  had  sixty-four  pupils  in  Modern  Langua- 
ges, viz.,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  and  Anglo-Saxon  ; 
and  was  ready  to  teach,  moreover,  the  Danish,  Swedish,  Dutch, 
and  Portuguese  languages. 

Professor  Bonnycastle  (Mathematics)  had  a  large  attendance, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  nine,  divided  into  five  classes,  be- 
ginning with  the  theory  of  Arithmetic,  and  concluding  the  course 
of  Pure  Mathematics  with  the  Integral  Calculus.  There  is,  moreover, 
a  class  of  Mixed  Mathematics  lor  such  of  the  more  advanced  stu- 
dents as  choose  to  pursue  it,  and  another  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Professor  Pat;erson  undertakes  the  Natural  Pliilosophy,  having  an 
attendance  of  seventy-three  pupils.  The  apparatus  provided  for  the 
use  of  this  school  is  very  extensive  and  complete  ;  and  an  observa- 
tory, with  the  necessaay  astronomical  instruments,  is  open  to  the 
students. 

Professor  Emmet,  Chymistry  and  Materia  Medica,  eighty-nine 
pupils. 

Professor  Magill,  Medicine,  forty-one  pupils. 

Professor  Warner,  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  forty-four  pupils.  An 
extensive  museum  is  attached  to  the  Medical  Department,  and  the 
anatomical  school  is  regularly  supplied  with  subjects,  from  Avhich 
the  lectures  are  delivered.  The  advantage  claimicd  for  this,  above 
all  other  medical  schools  in  the  country,  is  that  its  session  lasts  ten 
months  instead  of  four. 

Professor  Tucker,  Moral  Philosophy,  sixty-seven  pupils,  who 
are  divided  into  two  classes;  the  examinations  of  the  junior  class 
being  in  Rhetoric,  Belles  Lettres,  Logic,  and  Ethics,  from  the  pro- 
fessor's lectures,  Blair's  and  Campbell's  Rhetoric,  and  Stewart's 
"  Active  and  Moral  Powers."  The  senior  class  studies  Mental 
Philosophy  and  Political  Economy  ;  and  the  examinations  are  from 
the  professor's  lectures.  Brown's  Lectures,  Say's  and  Adam  Smith's 
Political  Economy. 

Professor  Davis,  Law,  forty-eight  pupils.    The  students  of  this 
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school  have  instituted  a  Law  Society,  at  whose  meetings  the  pro- 
lessor  presides,  and  where  the  business  of  every  branch  ol'  the  pro- 
fession is  rehearsed. 

Three  honorary  distinctions  are  conferred  in  this  University  ;  a 
certificate  ol"  proficiency,  conferred  by  the  faculty  on  any  proficient 
in  a  particular  branch  of  study;  that  ol"  graduate  in  any  school,  for 
proficiency  in  the  general  studies  of  any  school  ;  and  the  third,  of 
Master  ot  Arts  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  is  obtained  by  gradu- 
ation in  the  schools  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Mathema- 
tics, Natural  Philosophy,  Chymistry,  and  Moral  Philosophy.  All 
these  are  obtained  when  deserved,  and  not  in  consequence  of  any 
prescribed  term  of  study  having  been  gone  through.  Plie  title  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  is  confijrred  on  the  graduate  in  the  Medical 
Department.  The  certificates  and  diplomas  are  delivered  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  members  of  the  University  and  ol  the  public  on 
the  last  day  of  the  session,  in  the  Rotunda,  amid  many  observances 
and  rites. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  Theological  Professorship.  It 
was  noticed  by  the  religious  North  at  the  time  of  the  (()undation  of 
the  University,  that  this  was  probably  the  first  instance  in  the  world 
of  such  an  establishment  exhibiting  this  kind  of  deficiency,  and  the 
experiment  was  denounced  as  a  very  hazardous  one.  The  result 
seems  to  have  been,  that  while  theological  instruction  has  been  ob- 
tainable elsewhere,  a  greater  number  and  variety  ol  young  men,  of 
different  religious  persuasions,  have  been  educated  at  this  institu- 
tion than  would  have  been  likely  to  resort  !o  it  if  it  had,  by  the  choice 
of  a  theological  professor,  identified  itself  with  any  single  denomi- 
nation. The  reasons  for  the  omission  of  a  Professorship  of  Divinity 
are  stated  in  the  first  Report  of  the  Commissioners  who  met  in  Au- 
gust, 1818,  at  Rockfish  Gap,  on  the  Blue  Ridge,  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  the  plans  of  this  institution.  Jeflerson  was  understood 
to  be  the  author  of  this  report,  which  contains  the  following  pas- 
sage : 

,"  In  conformity  with  tiie  principles  of  our  constitution,  which 
places  all  sects  of  religion  on  an  equal  footing;  with  the  jealousy 
of  the  different  sects,  in  guarding  that  equality  from  encroachment 
and  surprise  ;  and  with  the  sentiments  of  the  legislature,  in  favour 
of  freedom  of  religion,  manifested  on  former  occasions,  we  have 
proposed  no  Professor  of  Divinity  ;  and  the  rather,  as  the  proofs  of 
the  being  of  a  God,  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Supreme  Ruler  of 
the  universe,  the  Author  of  all  the  relations  of  morality,  and  of  the 
laws  and  obliirations  these  infer,  will  be  within  the  province  of  the 
Professor  of  Ethics;  to  which,  adding  the  developments  of  those 
moral  obligations,  of  those  in  which  all  sects  agree,  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  languages  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  a  basis  will 
be  formed  common  to  all  sects.  Proceeding  thus  far  without  offence 
to  the  constitution,  we  have  thought  it  proper  at  this  point  to  leave 
every  sect  to  provide,  as  they  think  fittest,  the  means  of  further 
instruction  in  their  own  peculiar  tenets." 

Ttiere  are  no  daily  public  prayers  at  this  institution,  but  there 
are  regular  services  on  Sundays,  administered  by  clergymen  of  the 
fotJir  denominations,  in  turns  of  a  year  each.  These  clergymen  of- 
ficiate on  the  invitation  of  the  professors,  officers,  and  students. 
The  attendance  upon  public  worship  is  purely  voluntary;  and,  as 
might  be  expected  as  a  consequence,  it  is  regular  and  complete. 
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This  institution  may  well  be  called  Jefferson's  University.  The 
first  conception  was  his  ;  the  whole  impulse  and  direction  ;  the 
scheme  ofits  studies,  and  the  organization  of  its  government.  Hia 
letters  to  his  inlimaie  friends  during-  the  last  five  years  of  his  life 
breathe  a  rational  ardour  about  this  enterprise  which  is  very  ani- 
mating to  those  connected  with  the  university,  and  which  affords  a 
fine  stimulus  to  the  students,  who  are  daily  reminded  of  what  they 
owe  to  him,  and  what  were  his  expectations  from  them.  "  1  fear 
not  to  say,"  he  writes,  "  that  within  twelve  or  fifteen  years  from 
this  time  (1825),  a  majority  of  the  rulers  of  our  state  will  have  been 
educated  here.  They  shall  carry  hence  the  correct  principles  of 
our  day;  and  you  may  count  assuredly  that  they  will  exhibit  their 
country  in  a  degree  of  sound  respectability  it  has  never  known, 
either  in  our  days  or  those  of  our  forefathers.  I  cannot  live  to  see 
it.  My  joy  must  only  be  that  of  anticipation."  In  his  last  letter  to 
Madison,  few  months  later,  he  says,  "  And  if  I  remove  beyond  the 
reach  of  attentions  to  the  university,  or  beyond  the  bourne  of  life 
itself,  as  I  soon  must,  it  is  a  comfort  to  leave  that  institution  under 
your  care,  and  an  assurance  that  it  will  not  be  wanting." 

The  following  passage  in  the  same  letter  renders  strangers  curi- 
OMS  to  learn  the  politics  of  the  university.  "  In  the  selection  of  our 
Law  Professor,  we  must  be  rigorously  attentive  to  his  political  prin- 
ciples. You  will  recollect  that,  before  the  Revolution,  Coke-Little- 
ton was  the  universal  elementary  bjok  of  law  students;  and  a 
sounder  whig  never  wrote,  rior  of  prolounder  learning  in  the  ortho- 
dox doctrines  of  the  British  constitution,  or  in  what  were  called 
English  liberties.  You  remember,  also,  thai  our  lawyers  were  then 
all  whigs.  But  when  his  black-letter  text,  and  uncouth  but  cun- 
ning learning  got  out  of  fashion,  and  the  honeyed  Mansfieldism  of 
Blackstone  liecame  the  student's  hornbook,  from  that  moment  that 
profession  (the  nursery  of  our  Congress)  began  to  slide  into  tory- 
isrn,  and  nearly  all  the  young  brood  of  lawyers  are  now  of  that  hue. 
They  suppose  themselves,  indeed,  to  be  whigs,  because  they  no 
longer  know  what  whig-ism  or  repulicanism  means.  It  is  in  our 
seminary  that  that  vestal  flame  is  to  be  kept  alive  ;  it  is  thence  to 
spread  anew  over  our  own  and  the  sister  states."  On  inquiry  I 
found  that,  out  of  the  206  students,  seven  held  the  principles  of  the 
democratic  party.  There  seemed  to  be  little  or  none  of  the  fede- 
ralism of  the  North,  but  a  strong  attachment  to  Calhoun  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  in  the  establishment.  The  evil  influences  of 
slavery  have  entered  in  to  taint  the  work  of  the  great  champion  of 
freedom.  The  political  attachments  of  this  once  democratic  insti- 
tution are  to  the  leader  who,  in  order  to  uphold  slavery,  would,  to 
judge  him  by  himself,  establish  a  Lacedssmonian  government 
throughout  the  South  ;  making  every  white  man  a  soldier,  in  order 
to  preserve  a  false  idea  of  honour,  and  to  obviate  danger  from  the 
oppressed  servile  class-  To  observing  eyes  it  appears  plain  that 
the  hour  is  approaching  when  these  young  men  must,  like  all  other 
American  men,  choose  their  part,  and  enter  decisively  into  strug- 
gle to  maintain  or  overthrow  the  first  principles  of  freedom.  It  will 
then  be  seen  whether  "  the  vestal  flame"  has  been  kept  alive,  or 
whether  the  name  of  him  who  cherished  it  lias  been  honoured  with 
mere  lip-worship,  while  the  labours  of  his  latter  years  have  been 
despised  and  undone-  The  eyes  of  the  world  will  be  fixed  on  Jef- 
ferson's University  during  the  impending  conflict  between  slave- 
holders and  freemen. 
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To  return  to  our  Sunday  afternoon.  It  was  known  that  we  should 
soon  arrive  at  the  University  witli  our  letters  of"  introduciion,  and  a 
truly  hos[)itable  welcome  was  prepared  lor  us.  We  called  first  at 
Prolesst)r  Patterson's,  where  we  Ibund  ourselves,  in  hall'  an  liour, 
as  much  at  home  as  il"  we  had  been  acquainted  for  months.  We 
were  ohlig-ed  to  decline  taking  up  our  abode  there  at  once,  but  pro- 
mised to  return  the  next  morrnng-,  and  remain  for  as  long  a  tinje  as 
we  could  spare.  Professor  Tucker,  long  known  in  England,  and  at 
present  more  extensively  so  through  his  very  acceptable  Life  of 
Jefferson,  was  recovering  from  an  illness  which  confined  him  to  his 
room,  and  sent  to  ask  me  to  visit  him  there.  I  was  glad  that  he 
was  well  enough  to  see  me,  and  that  I  had  thus  the  benefit  of  a  good 
deal  of  his  lively,  sensible,  and  earnest  conversation. 

A  great  disappointment  awaited  our  rising  on  the  Monday  morn- 
ing. On  the  Sunday  afternoon  the  sun  had  been  so  liot  that  we 
threw  off  our  shawls.  Tiie  next  morning  we  looked  out  upon  a 
snowstorm.  There  was  from  the  beginning,  no  hope  of  our  getting 
to  Monticell').  Jefiierson's  house  upon  the  m.ountain  was  actually 
in  sight,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  our  reaching  it,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  the  traces  we  Ibund  ol  him 
about  the  University.  Professor  Patterson's  carriage  came  lor  us 
early,  and  we  passed  a  morning  of  the  liveliest  gossip  with  the  ladies 
and  children  of  the  family,  while  the  professors  were  engaged  in 
their  duties.  The  frankness  of  the  whole  society  was  particularly^ 
winning,  and  so  was  the  cordiality  among  themselves;  a  degree  of 
mutual  good  understanding  which  is  seldom  found  in  the  small  so- 
ciety of  a  college,  village-like  in  its  seclusion  and  leisure,  with  added 
temptations  to  jealousy  and  censoriouL-ness.  The  ladies  of  Professor 
Patterson's  family  gave  me  a  spirited  and  amiable  description  of 
their  arrival  as  strangers  at  the  Univeisity,  and  of  the  '/eal  and  kind 
consideration  with  which  they  were  welcomed  and  aided  on  every 
hand.  Two  facts  struck  me  in  the  course  of  our  feminine  talk  on 
the  subject  of  housekeeping ;  that  chickens  are  there  to  be  had  for 
a  dollar  a  dozen,  plump  H)wls  ready  for  the  fire  ;  and  that  Mrs. 
Patterson's  coachman,  a  slave,  could  read.  These  ladies,  seeing 
apparently  only  domestic  slaves  kindly  treated  like  their  own,  spoke 
lightly  on  the  great  subject,  asking  me  iff  did  noi  think  the  slaves 
were  happy  ;  but  their  husbands  used  a  very  different  tone,  obser- 
vinnf,  with  gloom,  that  it  was  a  dark  question  every  way. 

Four  of  the  professors  and  twoor  three  students,  fine,  well-man- 
nered young  men,  joined  us  at  dinner,  and  many  lailies  and  others 
of  the  professors  in  the  evening.  I  was  amused  and  gratified  by 
the  interest  shown  in  the  living  authors  of  England,  especially  the 
ladies.  Every  particular  that  1  could  tell  about  Mrs.  Somerville 
and  Mrs.  Marcet  was  eagerly  listened  to.  The,  Herschel  family, 
Mr.  Malthus,and  many  more, were  fully  and  affectionately  discussed. 
Th?  great  treat  of  the  evening  to  me  was  a  long  conversation  with 
Professor  Hamilton  on  the  German  language  and  literature,  and  on 
the  mutual  criticism  of  the  Germans  and  the  Engli-^b.  He  oflered 
a  comparison  of  the  genius  of  the  Greek  and  German  languages, 
which,  for  want  of  sufficient  learning,  I  do  not  pretend  to  appreciate 
but  which  impressed  me  strongly  with  admiration  of  his  powers  of 
conversation. 

One  of  the  ladies  took  an  opportunity  of  asking  me  privately  to 
request  leave  to  attend  a  lecture  with  the  Natural  Philosophy  class 
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in  the  morning'.  Ladies  are  excluded  by  rule;  but  she  thought tliat 
the  rule  might  for  once  he  infringed  without  injury  in  the  case  of 
foreign  ladies.  The  professor  kindly  made  no  difficulty,  and  my 
prornpter  highly  enjoyed  her  single  opportunity. 

We  breakfasted  before  eight,  and  went  immediately  to  survey  the 
large  building,  the  Rotunda.^  First  we  saw  the  library,  a  well-chosen 
collection  of  book'^,  the  list  of  which  was  made  out  by  Jefierson. 
The  stulents  read  in  the  Rotunda,  and  take  out  books  by  order. 
In  the  gallery  above  the  books,  tlie  mineralogical  collection,  belong- 
inj^  to  Professor  Patterson,  is  arranged,  and  open  to  observation. 
Higher  up  still  is  a  whispering  gallery.  The  lecture  to  which  we 
were  admitted  was  on  Heat.  It  was  clear,  fluent,  and  entertaining. 
The  young  men  appeared  to  be  good  listeners;  some  wrote  down 
almost  all  they  heard,  and  many  asked  questions  ol  the  professor  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  lecture. 

Mr.  Tucker  begged  us  to  go  to  his  chamber  to  luncheon,  as  he 
was  still  unable  to  venture  out  ol  it.  We  had  a  delightful  hour 
there.  The  sick  gentleman's  room  was  crowded  with  guests,  all 
busy  with  question  and  remark,  our  time  being  short,  and  the  quan- 
tity we  had  to  say,  like  old  friends  in  a  brief  meeting,  being  inex- 
haustible- A  serious  request  was  made  to  us  that  we  would  stay 
a  month,  giving  up  a  portion  of  our  southern  journey  in  exchange 
for  the  good  offices  of  the  University.  We  could  not  possibly  do 
this;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  what  our  enjoyment  would  have 
been  during  a  whole  month  of  intimate  intercourse  with  such  stir- 
ring people  as  this  graceful,  kindly  little  society  is  composed  of. 
Having  said  all  that  so  many  tongues  could,  in  an  hour's  time,  about 
the  Theory  of  Rent,  Colonel  Thompson,  and  Mr.  Mallhus  ;  the 
value  of  public  censure  and  eulogy  ;  Mrs.  Somerville  again,  Phila- 
delphia ale,  American  politics,  and  a  hundred  other  things,  we  were 
obliged  to  go.  Keepsakes  of  the  ladies'  work  were  put  into  our 
hands,  and  packets  of  sandwiches  into  the  carriage  ;  and  a  party 
escorted  us  to  our  inn,  bad  as  the  weather  was.  Letters  ol  intro- 
duction were  hastily  prepared  and  sent  after  us,  and  during  our 
whole  visit  nothing  was  omitted  which  could  concern  our  comfort 
or  enhance  our  pleasure.  As  f  cast  my  last  look  from  the  window 
of  the  stage  towards  the  University,  it  was  with  less  regret  than 
pl?asurable  astonishment  at  my  own  experience  of  the  speed  with 
which  it  is  possible  for  foreign  minds  to  communicate,  and  lasting 
regard  to  be  established. 
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"  For  nature  fiere 
Wantoned  as  in  her  prime,  and  played  at  will 
Her  virgin  fancies."  Milton. 

"  Tliese  views  of  ttie  degradation  of  the  Southern  States  receive  a  melancholy 
and  impressive  confirmation  from  the  general  aspect  and  condition  of  the  country, 
viewed  in  contrast  with  its  former  prosperity.  With  natural  advantages  more 
bountiful  than  were  ever  dispensed  by  a  kind  Providence  to  any  other  people 
upon  the  surface  of  the  globe,  there  is,  from  the  mountains  to  the  seacoast,  one 
unbroken  scene  of  clieerless  stagnation  and  decay." — Suuthern  Review,  vol.  ii., 
p.  513. 

There  was  no  end  to  the  kind  cautions  given  me  against  trav- 
elling through  the  Southern  States,  not  only  on  account  of  my  opi- 
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nions  on  slavery,  but  because  of  the  badness  of  the  roads  and  the 
poverty  ol"  the  wayside  accommodations.  There  was  so  much  of 
this,  that  my  companion  and  1  held  a  consultation  one  day,  in  our 
room  at  Washington,  spreading  out  the  map,  and  surveying-  the 
vast  extent  of  country  we  proposed  to  traverse  before  meeting  my 
relatives  at  New-Orleans.  We  found  that  neither  was  afraid,  and 
afterward  that  there  was  no  cause  lor  fear,  except  to  persons  who 
are  annoyed  by  irregularity  and  the  absence  of  comfort.  The  evil 
prognostications  went  on  multiplying  as  we  advanced;  but  we 
learned  to  consider  them  as  mere  voices  on  the  mountain  of  our  en- 
terprise, which  must  not  deter  us  from  accomplishing  it.  We  had 
friends  to  visit  at  Charleston  and  Columbia,  South  Carolina  ;  Au- 
gusta, Georgia  ;  Montgomery,  Alabama  ;  and  Mobile.  At  Rich- 
mond we  were  cautioned  about  the  journey  into  South  Carolina  ; 
at  Charleston  we  were  met  with  dreadful  reports  of  travelling  in 
Georgia  ;  in  Georgia  people  spoke  of  the  horrors  ol' Alabama,  and 
so  on  ;  and,  after  all,  nothing  could  well  be  easier  than  the  whole 
undertaking.  [  do  not  remember  a  single  difficulty  that  occurred 
all  the  v/ay.  There  was  much  fatigue,  of  course.  In  going  down 
from  Richmond  to  Charleston  with  a  party  of  friends,  we  were  nine 
days  on  the  road,  and  had  only  three  nights'  rest.  Throughout  the 
journey  we  were  obliged  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  stage 
hours,  setting  off  sometimes  in  the  evening,  sometimes  at  midnight; 
or,  ol  all  uncomfortable  seasons,  at  two  or  three  in  the  morning.  On 
a  journey  ofmany  days,  we  had  to  inform  ourselves  of  the  longest 
time  that  the  stage  would  stop  at  a  supping  or  breakfasting  place, 
so  that  we  might  manage  to  snatch  an  hour's  sleep.  While  the 
meal  was  preparing,  it  was  my  wont  to  lie  down  and  doze,  in  spite 
of  hunger;  if  1  could  find  a  bed  or  sofa,  it  was  well ;  if  not,  I  could 
wrap  myself  in  my  cloak,  and  make  a  pillow  on  the  floor  of  my  car- 
pet bag.  I  found  that  a  sleep  somewhat  longer  than  this,  Avhen  I 
could  go  to  bed  for  two  hours,  was  more  fatiguing  than  refreshing. 
The  being  waked  up  at  two,  when  Ihad  lain  down  at  midnight, 
was  the  greatest  discomfort  I  experienced.  But  little  sleep  can  be 
obtained  in  the  stage  from  the  badness  of  the  roads.  It  was  only 
when  quite  wearied  out  that  I  could  forget  myself  for  an  hour  or 
two  amid  the  joltings  and  rollings  of  the  vehicle.  In  Alabama, 
some  of  the  passengers  in  the  stage  were  Southern  gentlemen  com- 
ing from  New-York,  in  comparison  wiih  wliose  fatigues  ours  were 
nothing.  I  think  they  had  then  travelled  eleven  days  and  nights 
with  very  short  intervals  of  rest,  and  the  badness  of  the  roads  at 
the  end  of  a  severe  winter  had  obliged  them  to  walk  a  good  deal. 
They  looked  dreadfully  haggard  and  nervous,  and  we  heard  after- 
ward that  one  of  them  had  become  incessantly  convulsed  in  the  face 
after  we  had  left  them.  It  is  not  necessary,  of  course,  to  proceed 
without  stopping  in  such  a  way  as  this;  hut  it  is  necessary  to  be 
patient  of  fatisue  to  travel  in  the  South  at  all. 

Yet  I  was  very  fond  of  these  long  journeys.  The  traveller  (if  he 
be  not  an  abolitionist)  is  perfectly  secure  of  good  treatment,  and 
fatigue  and  indifferent  fare  are  the  only  evils  which  need  be  an- 
ticipated. The  toils  of  society  in  the  cities  were  so  great  to  me 
that  I  generally  felt  my  spirit  rise  when  our  packing  began;  and, 
the  sorrow  of  parting  with  kind  hosts  once  over,  the  prospect  of  a 
journey  ofmany  days  was  a  very  cheerful  one.  The  novelty  and  the 
beauty  of  the   scenery  seemed  inexhaustible  ;   and  the  delightful 
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Ameiican  stages,  open  or  closed  all  round  at  the  will  ofthetraveller 
allow  of  everything  being  seen. 

The  American  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  dismal  than  a  pine- 
barren  on  a  rainy  day  ;  but  the  profound  tranquillity  made  it  beau- 
tiful to  me,  whose  rainy  days  have  been  almost  all  spent  in  cities, 
and  the  rumbling  of  hackney  coaches,  the  clink  of  pattens,  the  gurgle 
ofspouts,  and  the  flitting  by  of  umbrellas.  It  is  very  diflerent  in  the 
pine-barrens.  The  sandy  soil  absorbs  ihe  rain,  so  that  there  is  no 
mud;  the  pines  stand  meekly  drooping,  as  if  waiting  to  be  led;  the 
drip  is  noiseless;  and  the  brooks  and  pools  are  seen  bubbling  clear, 
or  quietly  filling  while  not  a  wing  cleaves  the  air,  each  bird  nestling 
in-the  covert  of  its  domestic  tree-  When  the  rain  ceases  towards 
evening,  the  whole  region  undergoes  a  change.  If  a  parting  ray 
from  the  west  pierces  the  woods,  the  stems  look  lilach  in  the  moist 
light;  the  vines  glitter  before  they  shake  ofl"  their  last  drops;  the 
redbird  startles  the  eye  ;  the  butterflies  come  abroad  in  clouds  ;  the 
frogs  grow  noisy,  and  all  nature  wakens  up  fresh  as  from  her  siesta. 
The  planter  may  be  seen  on  his  pacing  white  horse  in  a  ^lade  of  the 
wood,  or  superintending  the  negroes  who  are  repairing  the  fence 
of  his  estate.  One  black  holds  the  large  dibble,  with  which  the 
holes  for  the  stakes  are  made  ;  others  are  warming  their  hands  at 
the  fire  wl.ich  blazes  on  the  ground;  many  hands  to  do  slovenly 
work.  While  any  light  is  Itft,  the  driver  is  apt  to  shorten  his  road 
by  cutting  across  a  knoll  instead  of  windir.g  round  it;  and  then 
the  wheels  are  noiseless  on  the  turf;  the  branches  crash  as  the 
vehicle  is  forced  bet  veen  the  trees;  and  the  wood-pig-eons,  fright- 
ened from  their  roost,  flutter  abroad. 

V>/'hen  the  sun  has  gone  down  all  is  still  Avithin  the  stage;  the 
passengers  grow  drowsy  unless  hunger  keeps  them  awake.  Each 
one  nods  upr.n  his  neighbour's  shoulder,  till  a  red  light,  gradually 
illuminating  all  the  faces,  and  every  moment  growing  brighter, 
rouses  the  dullest.  Each  tells  somebody  else  that  we  are  coming  to 
a  fire  in  the  woods.  First  there  are  lines  of  little  yellow  flames  on 
each  side  of  the  path  ;  the  blazing  up  of  twigs  too  dry  to  have 
been  made  incombustible  by  the  morning's  rain.  Then  there  is  a 
pond  of  red  fire  on  either  hand,  and  pillars  oflight  rising  from  it ;  tall 
burning  stems,  thro  ving  out  jets  of  flame  on  all  sides,  or  emitting 
a  flood  of  sparks  when  touched  by  the  night  breeze.  The  succeed- 
ing darkness  is  intense.  The  liorses  seem  to  l'ee\  it,  for  they  slacken 
to  a  footpace,  and  the  grazing  of  a  wheel  against  a  pinestem,  or  the 
zigzag  motion  of  the  vehicle,  intimates  that  the  driver's  eyes  have 
been  dazzled.  Presently  the  liorses  set  ofl'  again,  and  the  passen- 
gers sink  once  more  into  silence.  They  are  next  roused  by  the 
discordant  horn  of  the  driver,  sending  out  as  many  distinct  blasts 
as  there  are  passengers,  each  blast  more  of  a  screech  than  the  last, 
and  the  final  flourish  causing  a  shout  of  laughter  in  the  coach; 
laughter  animated  a  little,  perhaps,  by  the  prospect  of  supper. 
Right  or  left  soon  appears  the  loghouse,  its  open  shutters  and  door 
giving  token  that  a  large  fire  is  blazing  within.  The  gentlemen 
hand  out  the  ladies  at  the  door,  and  then  stand  yawning  and 
stretching,  or  draw  to  the  fire  while  they  can,  before  the  ladies  take 
possession  of  the  best  places.  The  hostess,  who  is  busy  cooking, 
points  to  a  lamp,  with  which  the  ladies  light  themselves  to_  her 
chamber,  to 'put  up  their  hair  under  their  bonnets  for  the  night. 
Little  impish  blacks  peep  and  grin  from  behind  the  stove  or  shine 
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ia  the  heat  of  the  chimney-corner.  If  any  one  ot  them  has  ever 
received  a  compliment  on  his  dexterity,  he  serves  with  most  osten- 
tatious busile,  his  eyes  wide  open,  his  row  of  white  teeth  all  insight, 
and  his  little  body  twisting  about  with  every  atiectation  of  activity. 
An  observer  may  see  some  fun  going  on  behind  the  mistress's  back; 
a  whisk  ol  a  carving-knife  across  a  companion's  throat,  or  a  flourish 
of  two  plates  like  cymbals  over  the  head. 

At  last  supper  is  ready  ;  the  broiled  venison,  the  ham  collops 
and  eggs,  and  apple-sauce;  the  infusion  which  is  called  lea  or 
cofiee  ;  and  the  reeking  corn-bread.  Before  tiie  clatter  of  knives 
has  ceased,  the  stage,  with  its  fresh  horse?,  is  at  the  door;  the 
ladies  snatch  a  final  warming  while  the  driver  finishes  his  protracted 
meal,  their  eyes  being  now  at  liberty  to  study  the  apartment, 
looking  round  for  some  other  object  than  the  old  story,  the  six 
presidents  who  smile  from  the  walls  of  almost  every  loghouse  in 
America,  and  the  great  map  of  the  United  States,  with  a  thum- 
mark,  amounting  to  an  erasure,  on  the  spot  of  the  very  territory 
where  this  particular  loghouse  happens  to  be.  If  we  wanted  to 
consult  a  map  in  a  liurry  in  such  places  as  these,  we  never  had  to 
hunt  our  present  situation.  There  was  always  the  worn  spot  to 
serve  as  the  centre  to  our  investigations.  The  passengers,  however 
wearily  they  might  have  descende.l  from  the  stage,  are  pretty  sure 
to  enter  it  again  with  a  spring  ;  warm  and  satisfied,  with  a  joke  on 
their  tongues,  and  a  good  supper  to  sleep  or  muse  upon. 

The  sleep  seldom  lasts  long,  however.  You  are  sure  to  come  to  a 
creek,  where  nobody  has  ever  erected  a  bridge,  or  where  a  freshet 
has  carried  one  away,  and  n)  measures  have  been  taken  to  rebuild 
it.  With  drowsy  groans,  the  passenger's  rouse  themselves,  and 
get  out  at  the  driver's  bidding  under  the  cold  stars  or  the  drifting 
clouds.  The  ladies  slip  on  their  India-rubber  shoes,  for  their  first 
step  may  be  into  soft  mud.  They  stand  upon  a  bank  if  there  be 
one,  in  order  not  to  be  run  over  in  the  dark  ;  while  the  scow  shows 
by  the  reflection  of  the  light  at  her  bow  where  the  river  is.  When 
she  touches  the  bank  the  driver  calls  to  everybody  to  keep  out  of 
the  way,  cracks  his  whip,  and  drives  his  lumbering  carriage  down  the 
bank  and  into  the  scow;  the  passengers  follow  ;  the  scow  is  un- 
chained, and  the  whole  load  is  pushed  across  the  stream,  or  pulled 
if  it  happens  to  be  a  rope-ferry.  When  the  expected  shock  tells 
you  that  you  have  arrived  at  the  other  side,  the  driver  again  cracks 
nis  whip,  and  the  horses  scramble.  If  they  should  refuse  to  mount 
the  steep  bank,  and  back  a  step  upon  the  passengers  instead,  every 
one  would  infallibly  be  driven  into  the  river.  A  delicate  coaxing 
is  therefore  employed  ;  and  I  imagine  the  animals  must  be  aware 
what  a  ticklish  thing  any  freak  of  theirs  would  be  in  such  a  situation 
for  I  never  knew  them  decline  mounting  the  bank  without  a  single 
b^^k  step. 

'If  the  teambolt  or  other  fastening  of  equal  consequence  should 
happen  to  break,  there  is  a  chance  of  two  hours'  rest  or  so.  Some- 
thing snaps  ;  the  vehicle  slops  ;  the  gentlemen  get  out ;  the  ladies 
gaze  from  the  windows,  while  somebody  half-dressed  comes  out 
with  a  lantern  from  any  dwelling  that  may  be  in  sight,  and  goes 
back  for  hammer  and  nail,  or,  at  worst,  a  piece  of  cord,  and  you 
proceed  at  a  slow  foot-pace  lo  the  nearest  hotel.  There  the  slaves, 
roused  from  the  floor,  where  they  are  lying  like  dogs,  go  winking 
about,  putting  fresh  logs  on  the  smouldering  fire,  and  lighting  a 
Vol.  1 — O 
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lamp  or  two.  After  repeated  inquiries  on  the  part  of  the  ladies, 
who  feel  the  first  minutes  of  their  two  hours  slipping  away  with- 
out any  promise  of  rest,  a  female  slave  at  last  appears,  staring  as 
if  she  had  never  seen  anybody  bef()re.  The  ladies  have  already 
taken  out  nightcap,  soap,  and  towel  from  their  carpet-bags.  They 
motion  the  woman  up  stairs,  and  follow  h^r.  They  find  the  water- 
jug,  if  there  be  one,  empty,  of  cousre.  With  infinite  coaxing  they 
get  the  attendant  to  fill  it.  Long  after  they  are  undressed  it  comes, 
clear  or  "sort o'  muddy,"  as  may  be.  If  there  are  no  sheets  or 
yellow  ones,  the  ladies  spread  their  dressing-gowns  over  the  bed, 
and  use  their  cloaks  for  a  covering.  As  soon  as  they  have  lain 
down,  a  draught  begins  to  blow  in  the  strangest  way  on  the  top  of 
their  heads.  They  examine,  and  find  a  broken  window  behind  the 
bed.  They  wrap  up  their  heads  and  lie  down  again.  As  soon  as 
they  are  fairly  dreaming  that  they  are  at  home,  and  need  not  get 
up  till  they  please,  the  horn  startles  them  ;  they  raise  their  heads, 
see  a  light  under  the  door,  and  the  black  woman  looks  in  to  drawl 
out  that  they  must  please  to  make  haste.  It  seems  like  a  week 
since  tbey  lay  down  ;  but  they  are  Lot  rested,  and  turn  away  sick 
and  dizzy  from  the  flickering  light. 

In  the  morning  you  wonder  where  your  fatigue  is  gone.  As  the 
day  steals  through  the  forest,  kindling  up  beauty  as  it  goes,  the 
t;?iiveller's  whole  being  is  refreshed.  The  young  aloes  under  the 
fallen  trunks  glitter  with  dew;  the  gray  moss,  dangling  from  the 
trees,  Avaves  in  the  breath  of  the  morning.  The  busy  little  chamelons 
run  along  the  fences,  and  the  squirrel  erects  his  brush  as  you  pass. 
While  the  crescent  moon  and  the  n  orningstar  glittered  low  down 
in  the  sky,  you  had  longed  to  stay  the  sun  beneath  the  horizon  ;  but 
now  that  he  is  come,  fresh  vigour  and  enjoyment  seem  to  be  shed 
down  with  his  rays. 

At  such  an  hour  you  often  come  up  with  a  family  departing 
from  the  spot  where  they  had  "camped  out"  for  the  night.  I  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  camping  out,  but  I  know  exactly  what  it  must 
be  like,  for  I  have  seen  establishments  of  this  son  in  every  stage  of 
the  process,  from  the  searching  out  a  spot  blessed  with  a  running 
stream,  a  shelter  to  windward,  a  dry  soil,  and  plenty  of  fuel,  to  the 
piling  the  wagon  with  the  pots,  pans,  and  children  previous  to  start- 
ing at  dawn.  There  is  a  striking  air  of  cheer  about  the  family 
"when  beginning  their  new  day;  leaving  behind  the  desolation  they 
have  made;  the  scorched  turf  the  scattered  brushwood,  chips,  and 
meat-bones,  and  setting  forth  in  renewed  strength  in  the  fresh 
morning.  lowe  to  these  people  many  a  picture  such  as  will  never 
meet  my  eye  in  the  galleries  of  art. 

Our  stationary  rural  life  in  the  South  was  various  and  pleasant 
enough  ;  all  shaded  with  the  presence  of  slavery,  but  without  any 
other  drawback.  There  is  something  in  the  make-shift,  irregular 
mode  of  life  which  exists  where  there  are  slaves,  that  is  amusing 
when  the  cause  is  forgotten, 

The  waking  in  the  morning  is  accomplished  by  two  or  three 
black  women  staring  at  you  from  the  bedposts.  Then  it  is  five 
minutes'  work  to  get  them  out  ol  the  room.  Perhaps,  before  you 
are  half  dressed,  you  are  summoned  to  breakfast.  You  look  at 
your  watch,  and  listen  whether  it  has  stopped,  for  it  seems  not  to 
be  seven  o'clock  yet.  You  hasten,  however,  and  find  your  hostess 
making  the  cofiee.    The  young  people  drop  in  when  the  meal  is 
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half  done,  and  then  it  is  discovered  that  breakfast  has  been  served 
an  hour  too  early.,  because  the  clock  has  stopped,  and  the  cook  has 
ordered  affairs  according  to  her  own  conjectures.  Everybody  laughs, 
and  nothing  ensues.  Alter  breakfast  a  farmer  in  homespun — blue 
trousers  and  an  orange- brown  coat,  or  all  over  gray — comes  to 
speak  with  your  host.  A  drunken  white  has  shot  one  of  liis  ne- 
groes, and  he  fears  no  punishment  can  be  obtained,  because  there 
were  no  witnesses  of  the  deed  but  blacks.  A  consultation  is  held 
whether  the  affair  shall  go  into  court;  and,  before  the  farmer 
departs,  he  is  offered  cake  and  liqueur. 

Your  hostess,  meantime,  has  given  her  orders,  and  is  now  en- 
gaged in  a  back  room,  or  out  in  the  piazza  behind  the  house,  cut- 
ting out  clothes  for  her  slaves;  very  laborious  work  in  warm 
wealher.  There  may  be  a  pretence  of  lessons  am.ong  the  young 
people,  and  something  more  than  pretence  if  they  happen  to  liave 
a  tutor  or  governess  ;  but  the  probability  is  that  tlieir  occupations 
are  as  various  as  their  tempers.  Rosa  cannot  be  found  ;  she  is  lying 
on  the  bed  in  her  own  room  reading  a  novel ;  Clara  is  weeping  for 
her  canary,  which  has  flown  away  while  she  was  playing  with 
it;  Alfred  is  trying  to  ascertain  how  soon  we  may  all  go  out  to 
ride;  and  the  little  ones  are  lounging  about  the  court,  Avith  their 
arms  round  the  necks  of  blacks,  of  their  own  size.  You  sit  down 
to  the  piano  or  to  read,  and  one  slave  or  another  enters  every  half 
hour  to  ask  what  is  o^clock-  Your  hostess  comes  in  at  length,  and 
you  sit  down  to  work  with  her:  she  gratifies  your  curiosity  about 
her  "people,"  telling  you  how  soon  they  burn  out  their  shoes  at 
the  toes,  and  weai-  out  their  winter  woollens,  and  tear  up  their 
summer  cottons  ;  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  get  black  womep  to 
learn  to  cut  out  clothes  without  waste  ;  and  how  she  never  inquires 
when  and  where  the  wliipping  is  done,  as  it  is  the  overseer's  bu- 
siness, and  not  hers.  She  lias  not  been  seated  many  minutes  when 
she  is  called  away,  and  returns  sayirig  how  babyish  these  people 
are,  that  they  will  not  take  medicine  unless  she  gives  it  to  them; 
and  how  careless  of  each  oiher,  so  that  she  has  been  obliged  to  stand 
by  and  see  Diana  put  clean  linen  upon  fier  infant,  and  to  compel 
Bet  to  get  her  sick  husband  some  breakfast. 

Morning  visiters  next  arrive.  It  may  be  the  clergyman  with 
some  new  book  that  you  want  to  look  at  ;  and  inquires  whether 
your  host  sees  any  prospect  of  getting  the  requisite  numberof  pro- 
fessors for  the  new  college,  or  whether  the  present  head  of  the  in- 
stitution is  to  continue  to  fill  all  the  chairs.  It  may  be  a  lank  judge 
from  some  raw  district,  with  a  quid  in  his  cheek,  a  swordcane  in 
his  hand,  and  a  legal  doubt  in  his  mind  wliich  he  wants  your 
host  to  resolve.  It  may  be  a  sensible  woman,  with  courtesy  in  her 
countenance  and  decision  in  her  air,  who  is  accustomed  really  to 
rule  lier  household,  and  to  make  the  most  of  such  human  material 
and  such  a  human  lot  as  are  pressing  around  and  upon  her.  If  so, 
the  conversation  between  her  and  your  hostess  becomes  rapid  and 
interesting ;  full  of  tales  of  perplexity  and  trouble,  of  droll  anecdotes, 
and  serious  and  benevolent  plans.  Or  it  may  be  a  lady  oi  a  differ- 
ent cast,  who  is  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  you  soon  again. 
You  look  perplexed,  and  mention  that  you  fear  yi)u  shall  be  unable 
to  return  this  way.  Oh,  but  you  will  come  and  live  liere.  You 
plead  family,  friends,  and  occupation  in  England,  to  say  nothmg 
of  England  being  your  home.     Oh,  but  you  can  bring  your  family 
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and  friends  with  you.     You  laughingly  ask  why.     She  draws  up 
and  replies,  "  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  living  in  a  republic." 

Meantime  Clara  has  dried  her  tears,  lor  some  one  has  recovered 
her  canary,  and  the  door  of  the  cage  is  shut.  The  carriage  and 
saddle-horses  are  scrambling  on  the  gravel  before  the  door,  and  the 
children  run  in  to  know  if  they  may  ride  with  you.  Cake,  Iruitj 
and  liqueurs,  or  perhaps  tea,  are  brought  in,  and  then  the  ladies 
depart.  The  clergyman  thinks  he  will  ride  round  with  your  party, 
hearing  that  you  are  going  to  inspect  Mr.  A.'s  plantation.  He 
warns  you  that  it  will  not  be  "  pleasant  to  see  even  the  best  plan- 
tations," and  your  trembling  heart  iully  agrees. 

You  admire  the  horsemanship  of  your  host  on  his  white  horse, 
and  the  boys  on  their  black  ponies.  The  carriage  got  s  at  good 
speed,  and  yet  the  fast  pace  of  the  saddle-horses  enables  the  party 
to  keep  together.  While  you  are  looking  out  upon  a  picturesque  log- 
house,  peeping  forth  from  a  blossomy  thicket,  or  admiring  a  splen- 
did hedge  of  the  Cherokee  rose  in  straggling  bloom,  Kosa  rouses 
herself  from  a  revery,  and  asks  you  to  tell  her  all  about  Victoria. 

"  What  shall  I  tell  you  ?" 

"  What  religion  is  she?  A  Unitarian,  Isuppose,  like  you." 

Church  of  Englandism  and  dissent  being  explained,  Rosa  re- 
sumes, in  a  plaintive  voice,  "  Is  she  betrothed  yet." 

"  Not  that  rknow  of." 

"  Oh,  r  hope  she  is  !  I  wish  I  knew  !  When  will  she  be  queen  ? 
When  she  is  eighteen  won't  she  ?  Oh  !  I  thought  she  was  to  be  of 
age,  and  be  made  queen  at  eighteen.  How  long  will  she  be  a 
queen." 

"  As  long  as  she  lives." 
■■'    '^As  long  as  she  lives!  Why  I  thought — " 

Rosa  has  no  idea  of  rulers  not  being  changed  every  four  or  eight 
years.  Even  her  imagination  is  almost  overpowered  at  the  idea  of 
being  set  above  everybody  else  for  life. 

The  carriage  stops,  and  you  are  invited  to  step  out,  and  view 
the  ravages  of  a  tornado  a  season  or  two  ago  ;  you  see  how  clear 
a  path  it  made  for  itself  in  the  forest,  and  how  it  swept  across  the 
river,  tearing  down  an  answering  gap  through  the  tall  canebrake 
on  the  opposite  bank.  The  prostrated  trees  lie  sunk  in  swamp, 
half  hidden  by  flowering  reeds"  and  bright  mosses,  while  their 
stumps,  twice  as  tall  as  youiself 'are  all  cropped  off,  whatever  may 
be  their  thickness,  precisely  at  the  same  height,  and  so  wrenched 
and  twisted  as  to  convince  you  that  you  never  before  conceived  of 
the  power  of  the  winds.  The  boys  show  you  a  dry  path  down  to 
the  river  side,  that  you  may  see  the  fishtraps  that  are  laid  in  the 
stream,  and  watch  the  couplts  of  shad-fishers — dark  figures  amid 
the  flashing  waters — who  are  pursuing  their  occupation  in  the 
glare  of  noon.  The  girls  tell  you  how  father  remembers  the  time 
when  there  were  bears  in  that  canebrake,  and  there  was  great 
trouble  in  getting  them  to  come  out  of  their  thick  covert  to  be 
killed.  When  father  first  came  here,  this  side  of  the  river  was  all 
canebrake  too.  Is  not  a  canebrake  very  ugly  ?  It  may  not  have  any 
picturesque  beauty ;  but  your  eye  rests  upon  it  with  satisfaction, 
as  a  tropical  feature  in  the  scene. 

You  procceed,  and  point  out  with  admiration  a  beautifully 
situated  dwelling,  which  you  declare  takes  your  fancy  more  than 
any  you  have  seen.    The  children  are  amused  that  you  should  sup» 
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pose  any  one  lives  there,  overshadowed  with  trees  as  it  is,  so  that 
its  inhabitants  would  be  devoured  by  moschetoes.  Your  hostess 
tells  you  that  it  is  called  Mr.  B.'s  Folly.  He  spent  a  good  deal  of 
money  and  much  taste  upon  it,  but  it  is  uninhabitable  Irom  being 
rather  too  near  the  river.  The  fever  appeared  so  imniedialely  and 
decisively  that  the  family  had  to  leave  it  in  three  months,  and  there 
it  stands,  to  be  called  B.'s  Folly. 

Yonr  host  paces  up  to  the  carriage  window  to  tell  you  that  you 
are  now  on  A.'s  plantation.  You  are  overtaking  a  long  train  of 
negroes  going  to  their  work  Irom  dinner.  Tliey  look  all  over  the 
colour  of  the  soil  they  are  walking  on  :  dusky  in  clothing,  dusky  in 
complexion.  An  old  man,  blacker  than  the  rest,  is  indicated  to  you 
as  a  native  African  ;  and  you  point  out  a  child  so  light  as  to  make 
you  doubt  whether  he  be  a  slave.  A  glance  at  the  long  heel  settles 
the  matter.  You  feel  that  it  would  be  a  relief  to  be  assured  that 
this  was  a  troop  of  monkeys  dressed  up  lor  sport,  rather  than  that 
these  dull,  shuffling  animals  should  be  human. 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  disgusting  in  the  sight  of  a 
slave  woman  in  the  field.  1  do  not  share  in  the  horror  of  the  Amer- 
icans at  the  idea  of  women  being  employed  in  outdoor  labour.  It 
did  not  particul  irly  gratify  me  to  see  the  cows  always  milked  by 
men  (where  there  were  no  slaves);  and  the  hay  and  harvest  fields 
would  have  looked  brighter  in  my  eyes  if  women  had  been  there 
to  share  the  wholesome  and  cheerful  toil.  But  a  negro  woman  be- 
hind the  plough  presents  a  very  different  object  from  the  English 
mother  with  her  children  in  the  turnip  field,  or  the  Scotch  lassie 
among  the  reapers.  In  her  pre-eminently  ugly  costume,  the  long, 
scanty,  dirty  woollen  garment,  with  the  shabby  large  bonnet  at  the 
back  of  her  head,  the  perspiration  streaming  down  her  dull  face, 
the  heavy  tread  of  the  splay  foot,  the  slovenly  air  with  which  she 
guides  her  plough,  a  more  hideous  object  cannot  well  be  conceived, 
unless  it  be  the  same  woman  at  home,  in  the  negro  quarter,  as  the 
cluster  of  slave  dwellings  is  called. 

You  are  now  taken  to  the  cotton-gin,  the  building  to  your  lef^t, 
where  you  are  shown  how  the  cotton,  as  picked  from  the  pods,  is 
drawn  between  cylinders  so  as  to  leave  the  seeds  behind  ;  and  how 
it  is  afterward  packed,  by  hard  pressure,  into  bales.  The  neigh- 
bouring creek  is  dammed  up  to  supply  the  water-wheel  by  which 
this  gin  is  worked.  You  afterward  see  the  cotton-£eed  laid  in 
handfuls  round  the  stalks  of  the  young  springing  corn,  and  used  in 
the  cotton  field  as  manure. 

Meantime  you  attempt  to  talk  with  the  slaves.  You  ask  how 
old  that  very  aged  n-.an  is,  or  that  boy  ;  they  will  give  you  no  in- 
telligible answer.  Slaves  never  know,  or  never  will  tell  their  ages, 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  census  presents  such  extraordinary 
reports  on  this  point,  declaring  a  great  number  to  be  above  a  hun- 
dred years  old.  If  they  have  a  kind  master,  they  will  boast  to  you 
of  how  much  he  gave  for  each  of  them,  and  what  sums  he  has  re- 
fused for  ihem.  If  they  have  a  hard  master,  they  will  tell  you  tliat 
they  would  have  more  to  eat  and  be  less  flogged,  but  Ihat  massa  is 
busy,  and  has  no  time  to  come  down  and  see  that  they  have  enough 
to  eat.  Your  hostess  is  well  known  on  this  plantation,  and  her 
kind  face  has  been  recognised  from  a  distance  ;  and  already  a  ne- 
gro woman  has  come  to  her  with  seven  or  eight  eggs,  for  which  she 
knows  she  shall  receive  a  quarter  dollar.    You  follow  her  to  the 
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negro  quarter,  where  you  see  a  tidy  woman  knitting,  while  the 
little  children  who  are  left  in  her  charge  are  basking  in  the  sun,  or 
playing  all  kinds  of  antics  in  the  road  ;  little  shining,  plump,  clear- 
eyed  children,  whose  mirth  makes  you  sad  when  you  look  round 
upon  their  parents,  and  see  what  these  bright  creatures  are  to  come 
to.  You  enter  om  ol  the  dwellings,  where  everything  seems  to  be 
of  the  same  dusky  hue  :  the  crib  against  the  wall,  the  walls  them- 
selves, and  the  floor,  all  look  one  yellow.  More  children  are  crouched 
round  the  wood  fire,  lying  almost  in  the  embers.  You  see  a  wo- 
man pressing  up  against  the  wall  like  an  idiot,  with  her  shoulder 
turned  towards  you,  and  her  apron  held  up  to  her  lace.  You  ask 
what  is  ihe  matter  with  her,  and  are  told  that  she  is  shy.  You  see 
a  woman  rolling  herself  about  in  a  crib,  with  her  head  tied  up. 
You  ask  if  she  is  ill,  anda  reto  Id  that  she  has  not  a  good  temper  ;  that 
she  struck  ai  a  girl  she  was  jealous  of  with  an  axe,  and  the  weapon 
being  taken  from  her,  she  threw  herself  into  a  well,  and  was  nearly 
drowned  before  she  was  taken  out,  with  her  head  much  hurt. 

The  overseer  has,  meantime,  been  telling  your  host  about  the 
fever  having  been  more  or  less  severe  last  season,  and  how  well  oH 
he  shall  think  himself  if  he  has  no  more  than  so  many  days  illness 
this  summer:  how  the  vegetation  has  sufiered  from  the  late  frosts, 
pointing  out  how  many  of  the  oranges  have  been  cut  off,  but  that 
the  great  magnolia  in  the  centre  of  the  court  is  sale.  You  are  then 
invited  to  see  the  house,  learning  by  the  way  the  extent  and  value 
of  the  estate  you  are  visiting,  and  of  the  "  force"  upon  it.  You 
admire  the  lofty,  cool  rooms,  wilh  their  green  blinds,  and  the  width 
of  the  piazza  on  both  sides  the  house,  built  to  compensate  for  the 
want  of  shade  from  trees,  which  cannot  be  allowed  near  the  dwell- 
ing lor  fear  of  moschetoes.  You  visit  the  icehouse,  and  find  it 
pretty  full,  the  last  winter  having  been  a  severe  one.  You  learn 
that,  lor  three  or  four  seasons  after  this  icehouse  was  built,  there 
was  not  a  spike  of  ice  in  the  state,  and  a  cargo  had  to  be  imported 
from  Massachusetts. 

When  you  have  walked  in  the  field  as  long  as  the  heat  will  allow 
you  step  into  the  overseer's  bare  dwelling,  within  its  bare  enclosure, 
where  fowls  are  strutting  about,  and  refresh  yourself  with  a  small 
tumbler  of  milk,  a  great  luxury,  which  has  been  ordered  for 
the  party.  The  overseer's  fishing-tackle  and  rifle  are  on  the 
wall,  and  there  is  a  medicine  chest  and  a  shelf  of  books.  He  is  tall, 
sallow,  and  nonchalant,  dropping  nothing  more  about  himself  and 
his  situation  than  that  he  does  iiot  know  that  he  has  had  more  than 
his  share  of  sickness  and  trouble  in  his  vocation,  and_so  he  is  pretty 
well  satisfied. 

Your  hostess  reminds  the  party  that  they  are  going  out  to  dinner, 
and  that/it  is  quite  lime  to  be  returning  to  dress.  So  you  go  straight 
home  by  a  shorter  road,  stopping  no  more,  but  looking  out,  now  at 
a  glorious  trumpet  honeysuckle  dangling  from  a  branch,  now  at  a 
lofty,  spreading  green  tree,  red  hot  close  to  the  ground,  while  a 
sheet  of  flame  is  spreading  all  about  its  roots,  the  flames  looking 
orange  and  blue  in  the  bright  sunshine. 

You  are  glad  to  find,  on  arriving  at  home,  that  you  have  half  an 
hour  to  lie  down  before  you  dress,  and  are  surprised,  on  rising,  to 
ieel  how  you  are  refreshed.  You  have  not  very  far  to  go  to  dinner ; 
only  to  Mr.  E.'s  cottage  on  the  Sand  Hills.  The  E.'s  have  just 
come  for  the  summer,  the  distant  city  being  their  winter  residence. 
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If  you  find  the  accommodations  poor,  you  must  excuse  it  in  con- 
sideration of  their  recent  removal.  The  E-'s  live  ii.  very  good  style 
in  the  city.  The  cottage  is  half  way  up  a  gentle  ascent,  with  a 
deep,  sandy  road  leading,to  the  wooden  steps  of  the  tront  piazza, 
and  pine  lorests  in  the  rear-  The  entertainment  to  to-day  is  not 
solely  on  your  account;  it  is  a- parting  dinner  to  young  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  F.,  who  are  going  to  reside  farther  West.  They  are 
leaving  their  parents  and  f;iends,  and  the  family  estate,  and 
are    to  live  in  a    loghouse  till  a  proper    dwelling    ean    be   built. 

Mrs.  F.  is  rather  low  in  spirits,  but  her  mother  means  to  send 
the  old  family  nurse  with  her,  so  that  she  will  have  one  comfort,  at 
any  rate,  and  will  be  able  to  trust  her  infant  out  of  her  sight  now 
and  then.  As  for  Mrs.  E.,  she  informs  you  that  she  has  come  out 
to  the  cottage  sooner  than  she  usually  does,  as  she  is  expecting  her 
confinement.  She  has  all  her  five  children  in  her  presence  always ; 
and  as  she  cannot  trust  them  for  an  hour  with  her  "  people,"  their 
noise  and  the  heat  would  be  intolerable  in  town  ;  but  here,  wiiere 
her  room  opens  upon  the  piazza,  she  can  have  the  children  always 
in  her  sight  or  hearing  with  less  fatigue  than  in  the  city.  You  ask 
whether  such  a  charge  be  not  too  much  for  her.  Certainly  ;  but 
there  is  no  use  in  complaining,  for  it  cannot  be  helped.  She  never 
had  a  nurse  that  was  not  mol-e  pingue  than  use.  It  is  not  only  that 
the  servants  tell  the  children  improper  things,  and  teach  them  false- 
hood, but  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  little  boys'  faces  washed  with- 
out seeing  it  done ;  and  the  infant  may,  as  likely  as  not,  be  dropped 
into  the  fire  or  out  of  the  window.  Ladies  must  make  the  best  of 
their  lot,  for  they  cannot  help  themselves. 

The  dinner  is  plentiful,  including,  of  course,  turkey,  ham,  and 
sweet  potatoes  ;  excellent  claret,  and  large  blocks  of  icecream.  A 
slave  makes  gentle  war  against  the  flies  with  the  eno.mous  bunch 
of  peacock's  feathers;  and  the  agitation  of  the  air  is  pleasant  vvhile 
the  ladies  are  engaged  in  eating,  so  that  ihey  cannot  use  their  own 
fans,  which  are  liung  by  loops  on  the  backs  of  their  chairs.  The 
afternoon  is  spent  in  the  piazza,  where  coflee  is  served.  There  the 
ladies  sit,  whisking  their  feather  fans,  jesting  with  the  children,  and 
talking  over  the  last  English  poem  or  American  novel,  or  com- 
plaining bitterly  of  the  dreadful  incendiary  publications  which  Mr. 
E.  heard  from  Mr.  H.,  who  had  heard  it  from  Mr.  M.,  that  Judge 
R.  had  said  that  somebody  had  seen  circulated  among  the  negroes 
by  some  vile  agent  of  the  horrid  abolitionists  of  the  North. 

You  go  in  to  tea,  and  find  the  table  strewed  with  prints,  and  the 
piano  open,  and  Mrs.  F.  plays  and  sings.  The  gentlemen  have 
done  discussing  the  French  war  and  the  currency,  and  are  praising 
the  conduct  of  the  Committee  of  Vigilance;  frankly  informing  you, 
as  a  stranger,  of  the  reasons  of  iis  formation,  and  the  modes  of  its 
operation  in  deterring  from  coming  into  the  neighbourhood,  in  ar- 
resting them  on  any  suspicion  of  tampering  with  the  negroes,  and 
in  punishing  them  summarily  if  any  facts  are  established  against 
them.  While  you  are  endeavouring  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  crime 
and  its  evidence,  you  are  summoned.  There  is  going  to  be  a  storm, 
and  your  party  must  get  home,  if  possible,  before  it  comes  on.  In 
such  a  case  Mrs.  E.  will  say  nothing  in  opposition  to  your  leaving 
her  so  early.  She  would  not  be  the  means  of  exposing  you  to  the 
storm.  You  hasten  away,  and  reach  home  during  the  first  explo- 
sion oi  thunder. 
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You  find  there  a  bouquet,  sent  to  you  with  MIss|G.'s  compli- 
ments; a  splendid  bunch  of  quince,  yellow  jessamine,  arbor  vitee, 
hyacinths,  cherry,  and  other  blossoms.  It  is  not  nearly  bedtime 
yet;  and  you  sit  on  the  sofa,  fanning  yourself,  with  the  table-lamp 
dimmed  by  the  momentary  glare  of  blue  lightning.  Your  hostess 
learns  from  the  servants  that  poor  Miss  Clara  went  to  bed  in  great 
grief,  the  cat  having  killed  her  canary  in  the  afternoon.  It  has  been 
a  sad  day  lor  poor  Clara,  from  the  adventures  of  her  bird  ;  but  she 
is  now  fast  asleep. 

Your  host  amuses  you  with  anecdotes  of  South  country  life.  He 
asks  you  how  you  were  struck  with  Mrs.  L.,  whose  call  you  re- 
turned yesterday.  You  reply  that  she  seems  a  cheerful,  hearty 
personage,  who  makes  the  best  of  a  poor  lot;  and  you  relate  how 
pleased  you  were  at  the  frankness  with  which  she  owned,  pointing 
to  the  stocking  she  was  darning,  that  she  knew  little  of  books  now- 
adays, or  of  music,  as  she  was  making  shirts  and  darning  stockings 
for  her  sons  all  the  year  round.  You  were  sorry  to  see  such  evi- 
dences of  poverty  ;  chairs  with  broken  backs,  and  a  piano  with 
three  legs,  and  a  cracked  flute ;  but  glad  that  Mrs.  L.  seemed  able 
to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things.  Your  host  throws  himself 
back,  and  laughs  for  three  minutes  ;  and,  when  he  recovers,  informs 
you  that  Mrs.  L.  is  the  wealthiest  widow  in  the  state-  You  protest 
that  you  looked  upon  her  with  respect  as  a  meritorious  widow,  do- 
ing her  best  for  a  large  family.  Your  host  repeats  that  she  is  the 
richest  widow  in  the  state,  and  that  she  and  all  her  family  are  odd 
about  money.  She  has  a  sister  in  a  neighbouring  state,  Mrs.  M., 
who  is  even  more  bent  upon  economy.  Last  year  Mrs.  L.  visited 
this  sister,  who  lives  in  a  country  town.  The  sisters  went  out  in 
Mrj.  M.'s  carriage,  to  make  calls  and  do  shopping.  Mrs.  L.  ob- 
served that  her  sister's  carriage  was  attended  by  a  Utile  mulatto 
girl,  who  let  down  ihe  steps,  and  put  them  up,  and  mounted  behind 
very  dexterously-  "The  child  is  clever  enough,"  said  Mrs.  L.;  "  but, 
sister,  your  carriage  should  have  a  proper  footman;  You  should 
not  be  seen  in  town  with  a  girl  behind  your  carriage."  Mrs.  M. 
promised  to  consider  the  matter.  The  next  day  a  spruce  mulatto 
lad  was  in  waiting,  of  whom  Mrs.  L.  fully  approved.  When  she 
looked  in  his  face,"however,  as  he  was  letting  down  the  steps  at  the 
entrance  of  a  store,  she  was  struck  by  his  i-emarkable  likeness  to 
the  girl  ol^yesterday,  and  observed  upon  it.  Mrs.  M.  laughed,  and 
owned  she  had  got  a  suit  of  boy's  clothes  made  since  yesterday  for 
the  girl  to  wear  during  morning  drives,  and  she  thought  this  an  ex- 
cellent plan.  Many  such  a  story  does  your  host  amuse  you  with  ; 
observing  that,  though  America  has  fewer  humourists  than  England 
they  may  be  met  with  in  abundance  in  rare  settlements  and  retired 
districts,  where  they  can  indulge  their  fancies  without  much  suffer- 
ing from  public  opinion. 

The  storm  abates.  You  are  the  oracle  as  to  what  o'clock  it  is; 
and,  as  you  are  confident  that  it  is  near  eleven,  the  chamber  lights 
are  brought.  You  dismiss  your  dusky  attendants,  and  throw  your-- 
self  on  your  ample  sofa  for  half  an  hour,  to  recall  what  you  have 
seen  and  heard  this  day,  and  meditate  on  the  scope  and  tendencies 
of  Country  Life  in  the  Southern  States, 
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"  Ye  thus  hospitably  live, 
And  strangers  with  good  cheer  receive.' 

Prior. 
"  Nor  are  those  empty-hearted  whose  low  sound 
Reverbs  no  hoUowness." 

Shakspeare. 

The  disasters  of  our  railroad  journey  to  Charleston  have  been 
described  elsewhere.*  We  were  to  have  arrived  at  the  city  about 
six  P.  M.  of  the  10th  ot  March,  when  every  object  would  have 
looked  bright  in  the  sunshine  o(  a  spring  evening.  As  it  was,  we 
reached  the  railroad  station  at  ten  minutes  past  four  the  next  morn- 
ing. There  was  much  delay  in  obtaining  our  luggage  and  getting 
away  from  the  station.  We  could  not  think  of  disturbing  the  slum- 
bers of  the  friends  whose  hospitality  we  were  about  to  enjoy,  and 
we  therefore  proceeded  in  the  omnibus  which  was  in  wailing  to  the 
Planter's  Hotel.  We  were  all  hungry,  having  scarcely  tasted  food 
since  noon  the  day  before ;  and  very  weary,  having  travelled  the 
whole  of  two  nights,  and  enjoyed  no  sufficient  rest  since  we  left 
Richmond,  nine  days  belore.  Every  little  event  became  a  great  one 
to  persons  so  exhausted.  The  omnibus  jolted  and  stopped,  and 
we  were  told  that  an  accident  had  happened.  The  gentlemen  got 
out,  but  the  darkness  was  total,  A  light  was  brought  irom  a  pri- 
vate house,  and  it  appeared  that  a  wheel  had  touched  the  kerbstone! 
It  seemed  as  if  horses  were  never  backed  in  Charleston,  so  long 
were  we  in  proceeding.  When  fafierward  saw  what  the  streets  of 
Charleston  are  like,  I  do  not  wonder  at  any  extreme  of  caution  in 
a  driver.  The  soil  is  a  fina  sand,  which,  after  rain,  turns  into  a 
most  deceptive  mud  ;  and  there  is  very  little  pavement  yet.  The 
deficiency  o(  stone  is,  however,  becoming  supplied  by  importation, 
and  the  inhabitants  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  walk  about  the  city  in 
all  weathers,  without  danger  of  being  lost  'in  crossing  the  streets. 
They  told  me,  as  an  on  dit,  that  a  horse  was  drowned  last  winter 
in  a  mudhole  in  a  principal  street. 

At  the  hotel  all  was  dark  and  comfortless.  We  made  a  stir 
among  the  servants  ;  the  gentlemen  got  two  men  to  light  a  fire,  and 
fetch  us  wine  and  biscuits ;  and  we  persuaded  two  women  to  make 
up  beds  and  warm  some  water.  We  were  foolish  enough  to  be 
tempted  to  take  wine  and  water,  as  we  could  have  neither  tea  or 
coffee ;  and  we  rose  from  our  unrefreshing  sleep  an  hour  after  noon, 
we  formed  such  a  dismal  group  of  aching  heads  as  could  hardly  be 
matched  out  of  a  hospital. 

Two  of  us  proceeded,  in  a  light  pretty  hack-carriage,  to  the 
friend's  house  where  we  were  expected.  Nothing  could  be  niore 
considerate  than  our  reception.  A  pile  of  English  and  American 
letters  and  newspapers  awaited  us,  and  our  hostess  knew  that  we 
must  be  fatigued  ;  a  fiie  was  therefore  immediately  I'.ghted  in  my 
chamber,  and  we  were  told  that  the  day  was  our  own;  that  our 
dinner  would  be  sent  up  to  us,  and  that  we  should  not  be  expected 
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in  the  drawing-room  till  we  chose  to  join  the  family.  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  the  refreshment  of  lingering  over  lamily  letters  and 
London  newspapers  ;  ol  feeling  that  we  were  not  liable  to  be  called 
up  in  the  dark  for  a  fortnight  at  least ;  and  of  seeing  my  clothes 
laid  in  drawers,  for  the  first  time,  I  think,  since  1  landed.  A  chest 
ol  drawers  is  seldom  to  be  seen  in  the  chambers,  or,  at  least,  in  the 
guest-chambers  of  American  houses.  We  were  favoured  in  the 
article  of  closets,  with  rows  of  pegs,  but  1  believe  I  had  the  use  of 
a  chest  of  drawers  only  two  or  three  times  during  my  travels. 

A  circumstance  happened  this  day  which,  as  being  illustrative  of 
manners,  may  be  worth  relating.  The  dc'y  before  1  left  Richmond, 
Virginia,  two  companions  and  myself  had  employed  a  hack-carriage, 
driven  by  a  black,  for  some  hours ;  and,  on  dismissing  it,  had  paid 
the  fare,  which  we  thought  reasonable,  two  dollars  and  a  half.  The 
proprietor  ol  the  carriage  and  master  of  the  driver  had  by  some 
means  heard  v-'ho  it  whs  that  had  been  his  customer.  Finding  that 
I  had  left  Richmond,  he  took  the  trouble  to  send  the  two  dollars 
and  a  half  down  to  Charleston,  five  hundred  miles,  with  a  message 
that  it  was  not  for  the  honour  of  Virginia  that  1  should  pay  carriage 
hire  !  and  the  money  was  awaiting  me  on  my  arrival. 

rhad  soon  reason  to  perceive  that  Charleston  deserves  its  re- 
nown for  hospitality.  A  lecturer  on  phrenology  sent  us  tickets  for 
his  course  ;  six  carriages  were  immediately  placed  at  ray  disposal, 
and  the  servants  came  every  morning  for  order^s  for  the  day.  The 
difficulty  was  to  use  them  all  and  equally  ;  but,  by  employing  one 
for  the  morning  drive  and  another  lor  the  evening  visiting,  we  con- 
trived to  show  our  friends  that  we  were  willing  to  avail  ourselves 
of  their  kindnesses.  1  believe  there  was  scarcely  a  morning  during 
our  stay  when  some  pretty  present  did  not  arrive  , before  I  rose  ; 
sometimes  it  was  a  bouquet  of  hyacinths,  which  were  extremely 
rare  that  year,  from  the  lateness  and  severity  of  the  frosts  ;  some- 
times it  was  a  dish  ot'preserve  or  marmalade  ;  sometimes  a  feather 
fan,  when  the  day  promised  to  be  hot;  sometimes  a  piece  of  Indian 
work;  sometimes  of  indigenous  literary  production.  One  morning 
I  found  on  my  window-seat  a  copy  of  the  Southern  Review,  and  a 
bouquet  of  hyacinths  from  General  Hayne  ;  and  the  next  a  basket 
of  wafers  from  Mrs.  P. ;  and  the  third  a  set  of  cambric  handker- 
chiefs, inimitably  marked  with  complimentary  devices,  from  Mrs. 
W. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  there  was  no  little  watchfulness,  among  a 
totally  different  set  o!"  persons,  about  my  proceedings  with  regard 
to  the  negroes.  1  had  not  been  in  the  city  twenty-four  hours  before 
we  were  amused  with  ridiculous  reports  of  my  championship  on 
behalf  of  the  blacks;  and,  long  after  [  had  left  the  place,  reported 
speeches  of  mine  were  in  circulation  which  were  remarkably  strik- 
ing to  mc  when  I  at  length  heard  them.  This  circumstance  shows 
how  irritable  the  minds  of  the  people  are  upon  this  topic.  I  met 
with  no  difficulty,  however,  among  my  associates.  I  made  it  a  rule 
to  allow  others  to  introduce  the  subject  of  slavery,  knowing  that 
they  would  not  fail  to  do  so,  and  that  1  might  learn  as  much  from 
their  method  of  approaching  the  topic  as  from  anything  they  could 
say  upon  it.  Before  half  an  hour  had  passed,  every  man,  woman, 
or  child  I  might  be  conversing  with  had  entered  upon  the  question. 
As  it  was  likewise  a  rule  with  me  never  to  conceal  or  soiten  my 
own  opinions,  and  never  to  allow  myself  to  be  irritated  by  what  I 
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heard  (for  it  is  too  serious  a  subject  to  indulge  frailties  with),  the 
the  best  understanding  existed  between  slaveliolders  and  myself. 
We  never  quarrelled,  while,  I^  believe,  we  never  lailed  to  perceive 
the  extent  of  the  difference  of  opinion  and  leeling  betiveen  us.  1 
met  wiih  much  more  cause  for  admiration  in  their  frankness  than 
reason  to  complain  of  illiberality.  The  following  may  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  this  part  of  our  intercourse  : 

The  first  time  1  met  an  eminent  Southern  gentleman,  a  defender 
of  slavery,  he  said  to  me  (within  the  half  hour). 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  be  in  such  a  Jiurry  away.  I  wish  you  would 
stay  a  year  in  this  city.  I  wish  you  would  stay  ten  years,  and  then 
you  would  change  your  opinions." 

"  What  opinions?" 

"  Your  opinions  on  slavery," 

"  What  do  you  know  of  my  opinions  on  slavery?" 

"  Oh,  we  know  them  well  enough;  we  have  all  read  'Dcmerara.'  " 

"  "Very  well ;  now  we  shall  understand  each  other ;  lor  I  must 
tell  you  that  I  think  about  slavery  exactlyas  I  did  when  1  wrote 
that  story.  Nothing  that  1  have  seen  shows  me  that  I  have  any- 
thing to  qualify  of  what  is  said  there.  So  now  you  do  know  my 
opinions." 

"  Oh  yes.  I  don't  want  to  know  anything  more  of  your  opinions. 
I  want  you  to  know  mine." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  want.  When  will  you'let  me  have  them?" 

We  had  engaged  to  dine  wi  h  this  gentleman  the  next  vyeek;  it 
was  now  arranged  that  our  party  should  go  two  hours  earlier  than^ 
the  other  guests,  in  order  to  hear  this  gentleman's  exposition  of 
slavery.  He  was  well  prepared,  and  his  statiment  of  fiicts  and 
reasons  was  clear,  ready,  and  entertaining.  The  fault  was  in  the 
narrownesss  of  his  premises,  for  his  whole  argument  was  grounded 
on  the  supposition  that  human  rights  consist  in  sufficient  subsist- 
ence in  return  for  labour.  Before  he  began  I  told  him  that  I  fully 
understood  his  wish  not  to  argue  the  question,  and  that  1  came  to 
hear  his  statement,  not  to  controvert  it;  but  that  I  must  warn  him 
not  to  take  my  silence  for  assent.  Upon  this  understanding  we 
proceeded,  with  some  little  irritability  on  his  part  wheii  I  asked 
questions,  but  with  no  danger  of  any  quarrel.  I  never  found  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  establishing  a  similar  clear  understanding  with 
every  slaveholder  I  met.  In  the  drawing-room  of  the  boarding- 
house  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  three  gentlemen,  two  of  whom  were 
entire  strangers,  attacked  me  in  the  presence  of  a  pretty  large  com- 
pany one  afternoon.  This  was  a  direct  challenge,  which  I  did  not 
think  fit  to  decline,  and  we  had  it  all  out.  They  were  irritable  at 
first,  but  softened  as  they  went  on  ;  and  when,  at  the  end  of  three 
hours,  we  had  exhausted  the  subject,  we  wea'e  better  friends  than 
when  we  began. 

Some  of  the  reports  of  my  championship  of  the  negroes  arose 
from  a  circumstance  which  occurred  the  day  after  my  arrival  at 
Charleston.  Our  host  proposed  to  take  us  up  a  church  steeple,  to 
obtain  a  view  of  the  city  and  its  environs.  The  key  of  the  church 
was  at  the  Guardhouse  opposite,  and  our  host  said  we  miirht  as 
well  go  for  it  ourselves,  and  thus  get  a  sight  of  the  Guardhouse. 
One  of  the  city  authorities  showed  us  over  it,  and  we  stnyed  a  few 
moments  in  a  room  where  a  lady  was  preferring  a  complaint  against 
two  negro  boys  for  robbing  a  henroost.    They  were  proved  guilty. 
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and  sentenced  to  fee  flogged  at  the  place  of  punishment  at  theotK  * 
end  of  the  city. 

The  view  from  the  church  steeple  was  very  fine  ;  and  the  whole, 
steeped  in  spring  sunshine,  had  an  oriental  air  which  took  me  by 
surprise.  The  city  was  spread  out  beneath  us  in  a  fanlike  form,  in 
streets  converging  towards  the  harbour.  The  heat  and  moisture 
of  the  climate  give  to  the  buildings  the  hue  of  age,  so  as  to  leave 
nothing  of  the  American  air  of  spruceness  in  the  aspect  of  the  place. 
The  sandy  streets,  the  groups  of  mulattoes,  the  women  with  tur- 
baned  heads,  surmounted  with  water-pots  and  baskets  of  fruit ;  the 
small  panes  of  the  house  wmdows;  the  yucca  bristling  in  the  gar- 
dens below  us,  and  the  hot  haze  through  which  we  saw  the  blue 
main  and  its  islands,  all  looked  so  oriental  as  to  strike  us  v/ith  won- 
der. We  saw  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers,  bringing  down  produce  to 
the  main,  and  were  taught  the  principal  buildings — the  churches 
and  the  Custom-house,  built  just  before  the  Revolution — and  the 
leading  streets,  Broad  and  Meeting  streets  intersecting,  and  afford- 
ing access  to  all  that  we  \vere  to  see.  It  would  be  wise  in  travel- 
lers to  make  it  their  first  business  in  a  foreign  city  to  climb  the  lof- 
tiest point  they  can  reach,  so  as  to  have  the  scene  they  are  to  ex- 
plore laid  out  as  in  a  living  map  beneath  them  It  is  scarcely  cre- 
dible how  much  time  is  saved  and  confusion  of  ideas  obviated  by 
these  means.  I  gained  much  by  mounting  the  Stale  House  at  Bos- 
ton, Pennsylvania  Hospital  at  Philadelphia,  the  new  hotel  at  Balti- 
more, the  Caiiitol  at  Washington,  the  high  hills  about  Cincinnati, 
the  college  at  Lexington,  the  hill  where  the  Statehouse  is  to  be  at 
Nashville,  the  Cotton-press  at  New  Orleans, and  this  church  steeple 
at  Charlesion. 

Another  care  of  the  traveller  should  be  to  glance  at  the  local  news- 
papers. This  first  morning  1  found  a  short  newspaper  article  which 
told  volumes.  It  was  an  ordinance  for  raising  ways  and  means  for 
the  city.  Charitable  and  religious  institutions  were  left  free  from 
taxation,  as  were  the  salaries  of  the  clergy  and  schoolmasters. 
There  was  a  direct  levy  on  real  property,  on  slaves,  and  on  carri- 
ages, and  a  special  tax  on  free  people  of  colour :  a  class  who,  being 
precluded  from  obtaining  taxable  property  and  luxuries,  were  yet 
made  to  pay  by  means  of  a  polltax. 

Our  mornings  were  divided  between  receiving  callers  and  drives 
about  the  city  and  in  the  country.  The  country  is  flat  and  sandy, 
and  the  only  objects  are  planters'  mansions,  surrounded  with  ever- 
green woods,  the  gardens  exhibiting  the  tropical  yucca,  and  fenced 
with  hedges  of  the  Cherokee  rose.  From  the  low^er  part  of  the  city 
glimpses  of  the  main  may  be  had  ;  but  the  intervening  space  is 
very  ugly,  except  at  high  tide  ;  an  expanse  of  reeking  slime,  over 
which  large  flocks  of  buzzards  are  incessantly  hovering.  On  the 
top  of  each  of  the  long  row  ofstakes  discovered  at  low  water  sits  a 
buzzard.  A  fine  is  imposed  for  killing  one  of  these  birds,  the  un- 
salaried scavangers  of  the  moister  districts  of  the  city. 

The  houses  which  we  visited  in  returning  calls  were  generally 
handsome,  with  capacious  piazzas,  rich  plants  and  bouquets,  and 
good  furniture.  The  political  bias  of  the  inhabitant  was  often  dis- 
coverable from  the  books  on  the  table,  or  the  prints  and  casts  on 
the  walls.  In  no  society  in  the  world  could  the  division  of  parties 
be  more  distinct,  and  their  alienation  more  threatening  than  in 
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Charleston  at  the  time  I  was  there.*  The  Union  g-entlemen  and 
ladies  were  dispirited  and  timid.  They  asked  one  another's  opin- 
ion whether  there  was  not  some  mysterious  stir  among  the  nullifiers  ; 
whether  they  were  not  concerting  measures  for  a  new  defiance  of  the 
general  government  This  anxious  watchCulness  contrasted  strange- 
ly with  the  arrogant  bearing  of  the  leading  nullifiers.  During  my 
•Stay  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  family  arrived  from  Congress  ;  and  there 
was  something  very  striking  in  the  welcome  he  received,  like  that 
of  a  chief  returned  to  the  bosom  of  his  clan.  He  stalked  about  like 
a  monarch  of  the  little  domain  ;  and  there  was  certainly  an  air  of 
mysterious  understanding  between  him  and  his  followers,  whether 
there  was  really  any  great  secret  under  it  or  not.  One  lady,  who 
had  contributed  ample  amounts  of  money  to  the  nullification  funds, 
and  a  catechism  to  nullification  lore,  amused  while  she  grieved  me 
by  the  strength  of  her  political  feelings.  While  calhng  on  her 
one  morning,  the  conversation  turned  on  prints,  and  I  asked  an 
explanation  of  a  strange-looking  one  which  hung  opposite  my  eye; 
the  portrait  of  a  gentleman,  the  top  of  the  head  and  dress  visible, 
but  the  face  obliterated  or  covered  over.  She  was  only  too  ready 
to  explain.  It  was  a  portrait  of  President  Jackson,  which  she  had 
hung  up  in  days  when  he  enjoyed  her  favour.  Since  nullification 
she  had  covered  over  the  lace,  to  show  how  she  hated  him.  A 
Btranger  hardly  knows  what  to  think  of  a  cause  whose  leaders  will 
flatter  and  cherish  the  perpetrators  of  a  piece  of  petty  spite  like 
this  ;  yet  this  lady  is  treated  as  if  she  were  a  main  pillar  of  the  nul- 
jfication  party. 

Some  of  our  mornings  were  spent  in  going  with  the  Hayne  and 
Calhoun  families  to  the  public  library,  to  a  panorama,  and  to  the 
arsenal.  The  library  is  supported  by  private  subscriptions,  and  is 
very  creditable  to  the  city,  whose  zeal  about  its  books  might  well 
have  been  exhausted  by  the  repeated  destruction  of  the  library  by 
fire  and  in  the  war.  We  amused  ourselves  with  files  of  news- 
papers which  have  survived  all  disasters  ;  old  London  Gazelles 
and  colonial  papers  extending  as  far  back  as  1678. 

We  visited  the  arsenal  twice;  the  second  time  with  Mr.  Cal- 
houn and  Governor  Hayne,  whe  nwe  saw  the  arms  and  ammunition, 
which  were  not  visible  the  first  time,  because  "  the  key  was  not 
on  the  premises;"  a  token  that  no  invasion  was  immediately  ex- 
pected. There  were  two  bombs  brought  in  by  Governor  Hayne, 
and  all  the  warlike  apparatus  which  was  made  ready  dnring  the 
nullificalion  struggle.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
seriously  meant  to  go  to  war  with  such  means  as  his  impoverished 
s*ate  could  furnish;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  did  intend  it. 
The  ladies  were  very  animated  in  their  accounts  of  their  State 
Rights  Ball,  held  in  the  area  of  the  arsenal,  and  of  their  subscrip- 
tions of  jewels  to  the  war  fund.     They  were  certainly  in  earnest. 

The  soldiers  were  paraded  in  our  presence,  some  eleven  or  twelve 
recruits,  I  believe  ;  and  then  Mr  Calhoun  first,  and  Governor  Hayne 
afterward,  uncovered  and  addressed  them  with  as  much  gravity 
and  effusion  of  [)atriotic  sentiment  as  if  we  had  been  standing  oa 
the  verge  of  a  battlefield.  Some  of  our  party  were  of  Union  poli- 
tics, and  they  looked  ei:ceedingly  arch  during  the  speechifying.    It 

*  For  an  explanation  of  nullification,  and  a  short  history  of  the  struggle  of  the 
nullifiers,  see  "  Society  in  America." 
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will  be  too  sad  if  this  child's  play  should  should  be  turned  into 
bloodshed  after  all,  'for  the  gralification  of  any  man's  restless  am- 
bition, or  in  the  guilty  hope  of  protracting-  slavery  under  the  rep- 
robation of  the  whole  society  except  a  small  band  of  mercenaries. 

My  chief  interest  in  these  expeditions  was  in  the  personages  who 
accompanied  me.  Governor  Hayne's  name  is  well  known  in  Eng- 
land from  his  having  hirnished  the  provocation  to  Webster's  re- 
nowned speech,  exhibiting  the  constitutional  argument  against 
nullification  ;  and  from  his  being  afterward  the  leader  of  the  strug- 
gle in  South  Carolina,  while  Mr.  Calhoun  fulfilled  the  same 
function  in  Congress.  He  is  descended  from  the  Haynes  whose 
cruel  sutlerings  in  the  Revolutionary  War  are  notorious,  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  British;  one  of  the  Iwo  brothers  having  perished 
through  the  miseries  of  a  British  prison-ship  and  the  otiier  having 
been  hanged  by  Lord  Rawdon  and  Colonel  Balfour,  under  circum- 
stances which,  I  believe,  justify  the  horror  and  reprobation  with 
Avhich  the  act  is  viewed  by  all  who  have  heard  the  story.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  dreadful  tales  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  and  the  Eng- 
lish have  not  been  behind  the  Americans  in  their  feeling  with  regard 
to  the  case.     The  circumstances  are  briefly  these  : — 

Colonel  Isaac  Hayne  was  a  peaceful  planter  at  the  time  of  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war.  He  lived  upon  his  estate  all  the  year 
round,  and  was  remarkably  quiet  and  domestic  in  his  temper  and 
habits.  He  served  in  the  American  army  during  the  siege  of  Char- 
leston ;  and  on  the  fall  of  the  city,  returned  to  his  plantation,  under 
the  guarantee  of  security  of  person  and  property  shared  by  all  who 
had  capitulated  at  Charleston.  The  smallpox  broke  out  in  his 
family;  all  his  children  had  it;  one  was  dead,  and  his  wife  dying, 
when  Colonel  Hayne  received  peremptory  orders  to  repair  to  the 
Brisish  standard,  to  take  up  arms  as  a  British  subject,  or  to  sur- 
render himself  prisoner  at  Charleston.  ^  He  declared  that  no  force 
should  separate  him  from  his  dying  wife  and  children,  and  asserted 
his  inviolability  under  the  capitulation  of  Charleston.  The  British 
ofHcer,  Colonel  Bellingall,  who  brought  the  order,  assured  him  of 
liis  immediate  return  home  if  he  would  repair  to  Charleston,  to  give 
an  assurance  that  he  woirtd^^'  demean  himself  as  a  British  subject 
while  the  country  should  be  covered  with  a  British  army."  Colonel 
Hayne  went,  with  the  written  agreement  of  Colonel  Bellingall  in 
his  hand.  He  was,  hoAvever,  detained,  and  ofiered  the  alternative 
of  lasting  imprisonment  or  of  signing  an  unconditional  promise  to 
obey  orders  as  a  British  subject.  He  declared  that  he  never  would 
bear  arms  against  his  country,  and  was  assured  that  this  act  would 
never  be  required  of  him.  There  were  several  witnesses  to  his  hav- 
ing signed  under  this  protest  and  assurance.  He  returned  to  his 
lamily,  finding  another  of  his  children  dead,  and  his  wife  just 
expiring. 

He  observed  the  strictest  neutrality  while  the  promise  under 
which  he  signed  was  kept.  His  house  was  alternately  occupied  by 
English  and  American  troops,  when  the  prospects  of  the  republi- 
_  cans  began  to  improve  ;  and  he  is  known  to  have  refused  to  let 
his  horses  be  used  by  friends  in  the  American  force  ;  in  short,  to 
have  kept  his  engagement  like  a  man  of  honour.  His  position,  was, 
however,  considered  too  perilous  a  one,  and  he  was  summoned  to 
join  the  British  standard.  He  considered  that  this  was  such  a  vio- 
lation of  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  British  officers  as  set  him  free. 
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He  joined  his  countrymen,  fought,  and  was  captured.  He  was 
imprisoned  at  Charleston  for  some  weeks  till  Lord  Rawdon  came 
to  town,  and  then,  after  two  days'  notice,  brought  before  a  court  of 
inquiry,  consisting  ol  four  general  officers  and  five  captains.  Hav- 
ing no  idea  that  this  was  anything  more  than  a  preliminary  meas- 
sure,  and  finding  that  the  members  o(  the  court  were  not  sworn, 
nor  tlie  witnesses  examined  on  oath.  Colonel  Hayne  called  no 
witnesses,  and  the  proceedings  closed  without  his  being  aware  that 
he  had  gone  through  an  affair  ot  life  or  death.  He  was  wholly 
taken  by  surprise,  therefore,  at  the  news  conveyed  to  him  by  letter 
that  he  was  to  die  on  the  gibbet  the  next  day  but  one.  He  was 
respited  for  forty-eight  hours,  in  order  that  lie  might  see  his  chil- 
dren, and  in  consideration  of  the  "  humane  treatment  shown  by  him 
to  the  British  prisoners  who  fell  into  his  hands,"  and  he  spent  the 
interval  in  the  discharge  of  business  and  affectionate  intercourse 
with  his  friends.  His  chief  regret  was,  that  this  act  would  proba- 
bly provoke  the  retaliation,  and  so  lead  to  the  shedding  of  much 
innocent  blood.  He  required  his  eldest  son,  a  bny  of  thirteen,  to 
be  present  at  his  execution,  in  order  to  receive  his  body,  and  see 
that  it  was  laid  in  the  family  burial-place.  The  boy,  frantic  with 
grief,  declared  that  he  should  not  long  survive  him;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  fie  shortly  became  insane  and  died.  Colonel  Hayne. 
met  his  fate  with  a  tranquillity  which  convinced  his  enemies  that 
(to  use  their  own  words),  "  though  he  did  not  die  in  a  good  cause, 
he  must,  at  least,  have  acted  from  a  persuasion  of  its  being  so." 

Such  stories  are  very  painful,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 
The  liorrors  of  colonial  war  may  nor  be  over  ;  and  it  is  well  that 
the  "conflicts  of  duty  and  afleclion  which  can  take  place  only  in 
wars  of  this  character  should  be  remembered,  while  Great  Britain 
has  colonies  which  she  may  oppress,  and  noble  subjects,  like  Co- 
lonel Hayne,  whoiii  she  may  be  even  now  alienating,  and  whose 
contrariety  of  affections  she  may  be  yet  again  driven  or  tempted  to 
solve  in  blood. 

The  present  representative  of  tlie  fami'y  was  made  speaker  of 
the  South  Carolina  House  of  Representatives  at  the  age  o!  twenty- 
seven.  He  was  afterward  attorney-general  of  the  state,  a  senator 
in  Congress,  and  governor  of  the  state.  During  the  preparations 
for  war  in  1832,  he  was  the  soul  of  every  movement.  He  is  now 
considered  to  be  deeply  involved  in  the  Southern  transactions  re- 
lating to  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  whatever  these  may  in  reality 
be,  and  to  have  linked  his  fortunes  with  the  slavery  question.  When 
I  saw  him  he  was  forty- four  years  of  age,  with  a  robust,  active  frame 
a  lively,  pleasant  countenance,  and  very  engaging  manners,  with 
much  of  the  eagerness  of  the  schoolboy  mixed  with  the  ease  of  the 
gentleman.  He  can  do  everything  better  than  reason,  as  appeared 
in  the  senatorial  conflict,  in  which  he  was  ground  to  powder  by  the 
tremendous  weight  and  iorce  of  Webster's  constitutional  argument 
and  sound  declamation.  Governor  Hayne  can  state  clearly,  enforce 
ardently,  illustrate  gracefully,  and  boast  magnificently,  but  lie  can- 
not reason.  His  best  friends  are  probably  the  most  anxious  to 
admit  this;  for  there  is  such  want  of  reason  in  his  present  course 
of  opposition  to  the  first  principles  on  which  society  is  founded,  and 
in  his  attachment  to  wornout  feudal  institutions  that  the  observer, 
however  friendly,  finds  himself  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  sup- 
posing this  busy  mind  perverted  by  unholy  passions  or  by  an  un- 
balanced imagination. 
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Governor  Hamilton  is  less  known  at  a  distance,  but  he  is,  per- 
haps a  yet  more  perfect  representative  of  the  Southern  gentleman. 
He  is  handsome,  and  his  manners  have  all  the  grace  without  much 
of  the  arrogance  of  the  bearing  of  his  class.  1  was  much  struck, 
too,  with  his  generousappreciation  of  the  powers  and  virtues  of  the 
great  men  of  every  party  at  Washington  ;  a  moral  grace  which  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  see  shared  in  a  greater  degree  by  some 
of  his  neighbours.  Governor  Hamilton  has  done  what  he  could 
to  impair  the  favourable  impressions  he  makes  upon  all  who  know 
him  by  the  atrocious  report  he  issued  in  1835,  as  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  the  South  Carolina  Legislature  appointed  to  con- 
sider what  steps  should  be  taken  in  defence  of  "  the  peculiar  do- 
mestic institutions  ol  the  South."  This  report  is  unconstitutional 
in  its  requisitions,  and  savage  in  its  spirit  towards  the  abolitionists. 

With  these  gentlemen,  their  friends,  and  the  ladies  of  their  fam- 
ili'fes,  we  saw  many  sights  and  passed  many  pleasant  hours;  and 
with  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  opposite  party  we  spent  other 
portions  of  our  leisure.  I  was  told  much  of  the  Poorhouse,  rather 
in  a  tone  of  boasting  ;  and  I  was  anxious  to  see  what  a  poorhouse 
could  be  in  a  region  where  all  labourers  were  private  property,  and 
where  pauperism  would  therefore  seem  to  be  obviated.  Infirmity, 
vice,  and  orphanhood  keep  up  a  small  amount  of  pauperism  even 
here,  reducing  capitalists  to  a  stf>te  of  dependance.  There  were 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  inmates  when  I  visited  the  institu- 
tion, and  the  number  v^^as  soon  to  be  reduced  by  the  periodical 
clearance  made  by  sending  the  children  to  the  Orphan-house,  and 
the  insane  to  the  State  asylum  at  Columbia.  The  intemperate  and 
vagrants  were  employed  in  cofRn-making  and  stone-breaking.  By 
a  slight  stretch  of  the  law,  persons  found  drunk  are  sent  here  and 
locked  up  for  a  month.  We  saw  two  respectable-looking  men 
who  had  been  brought  in  intoxicated  the  day  before,  and  who 
looked  duly  ashamed  of  their  situation. 

The  Orphan-house  has  been  established  about  forty  years,  and  it 
contained,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  two  hundred  children.  As  none 
but  whites  are  admitted,  it  is  found  to  be  no  encouragement  to  vice 
to  admit  all  destitute  children,  whether  orphans  or  not;  for  the 
licentiousness  of  the  South  takes  the  women  of  colour  for  its  yic- 
ti'ms.  The  children  in  this  establishment  are  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  the  girls  sewing;  but  the  prejudice 
against  work  appears  as  much  here  as  anywhere.  No  active  la- 
bour goes  on;  the  boys  do  not  even  garden.  No  employment  is 
attempted  which  bears  any  resemblance  to  what  is  done  by  slaves. 
The  boys  are  apprenticed  out  to  trades  at  fourteen,  and  the  girls  to 
mantuamaking,  almost  the  orJy  employment  in  which  a  white 
Southern  woman  can  earn  a  subsistence.  The  children  are  taken 
in  from  the  age  of  two  years,  but  they  generally  enter  at  the  ages 
of  four,  five,  or  six.  I  was  rather  surprised  to  see  them  badged, 
an  anti-republican  practice  which  had  better  be  abolished  ;  but  I 
wondered  the  less  when  I  observed  the  statute  ol  Pitt  still  standing 
in  the  courtyard,  with  the  right  arm  shot  off  in  the  war,  however^ 
There  is  a  good-sized  church  connected  with  this  establishment, 
which  was  well  filled  on  the  afternoon  when  I  went  with  the  family 
of  a  friend,  who  was  taking  his  turn  with  his  brother  clergy  to 
preach. 

Charleston  is  the  place  in  which  to  see  those  contrasting  scenes 
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of  liuman  life  brought  under  the  eye  vvhicli  moralists  gather  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the  imagination.  The  stran- 
ger has  but  to  pass  from  street  to  street,  to  live  from  hour  to  hour 
in  this  city,  to  see  in  conjunction  the  extremes  between  which 
there  is  everywhere  else  a  wide  interval.  The  sights  of  one  morn- 
ing I  should  remember  if  every  other  particular  of  my  travels  were 
forgotten.  1  was  driven  round  the  city  by  a  friend  whose  conver- 
sation was  delightful  all  the  way.  Though  1  did  not  agree  in  all 
liis  views  of  society,  the  thoughtlulness  of  his  mind  and  the  l)enev- 
olence  of  his  exertions  betokened  a  liealthy  state  of  feeling,  and 
gave  value  to  all  he  said.  He  had  been  a  friend  of  the  lamented 
Grimke  ;  and  he  showed  me  the  house  where  Grimke  lived  and 
died,  and  told  me  much  of  him  ;  of  the  nobleness  of^  his  character, 
the  extent  of  his  attainments,  and  how,  dying  at  fifty-four,  he  had 
lived  by  industry  a  long  life.  My  mind  was  full  of  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  heights  which  human  beings  are  destined  to  reach,  when 
Ivvas  plunged  into  a  new  scene  ;  one  which  it  was  my  own  con- 
scientious choice  to  visit,  but  for  which  the  preceeding  conversa- 
tion had  ill  prepared  me.  1  went  into  the  slave  market,  a  place 
which  the  traveller  ought  not  to  avoid  to  spare  his  feelings.  There 
was  a  table  on  which  stood  two  auctioners,  one  with  a  hammer, 
the  other  to  exhibit  "  the  article"  nnd  count  the  bids.  The  slaves 
for  sale  were  some  of  them  in  groups  below,  and  some  in  a  long 
row  behind  the  auctioneers.  The  sale  of  a  man  was  just  conclud- 
ing when  we  entered  the  market.  A  woman,  with  two  children, 
one  at  the  breast,  and  another  holding  by  her  apron,  composed  the 
next  lot.  The  restless,  jocose  zeal  of  the  auctioneer  who  counted 
the  bids  was  the  most  infernal  sight  I  ever  beheld.  The  woman  was 
a  mulatto  ;  she  was  neatly  dressed,  with  a  clean  apron  and  a  yel- 
low head-handk3rchief.  The  elder  child  clung  to  her.  She  hung 
her  head  low,  lower,  and  still  lower  on  her  breast,  yet  turning  her 
eyes  incessantly  from  side  to  side,  with  an  intensity  of  expectation 
which  shewed  that  she  had  not  reached  the  last  stage  of  despair. 
I  should  have  thought  that  her  agony  of  shame  and  dread  would 
have  silenced  the  tongue  of  every  spectator  ;  but  it  was  not  so.  A 
lady  chose  this  moment  to  turn  to  me  and  say,  with  a  cheerful  air 
of  complacency,  "  You  know  my  theory,  that  one  race  must  be 
subservient  to  the  other.  I  do  not  care  which  ;  and  if  the  blacks 
should  ever  have  the  upper  hand,  I  should  not  mind  standing  on 
that  table,  and  being  sold  with  two  of  my  children."  Who  could 
help  saying  within  himself,  "  Would  you  were  !  so  that  tbatmotlier 
were  released  !"  Who  could  help  seeing  in  vision  the  blacks  driving 
the  whites  into  the  field,  and  preaching  from  the  pulpits  of  Christian 
churches  the  doctrines  now  given  out  there,  that  God  has  respect  of 
persons  ;  that  men  are  to  hold  each  other  as  property,  instead  of 
regarding  each  other  as  brethren  ;  and  that  the  right  interpretation 
of  the  golden  rule  by  the  slaveholder  is,'"  Do  unto  your  slaves  as 
you  would  wish  your  master  to  do  unto  you  if  you  were  a  slave  1  ' 
A  little  boy  of  eight  or  nine  years  old,  apparently,  was  next  put  up 
alone.  There  was  no  bearing  the  child's  look  of  helplessness  and 
shame.  It  seemed  like  an  outrage  to  be  among  the  starers  from 
whom  he  shrunk,  and  we  went  away  before  he  was  disposed  of. 

We  next  entered  a  number  of  fine  houses,  where  we  were  pre- 
sented with  flowers,  and  entertained  with  lively  talk  about  the  small 
affairs  of  gay  society,  which  to  little  minds  are  great.  To  me  every 
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laug-h  had  lost  its  gayety,  every  courtesy  had  lost  its  grace  all  inter- 
Course  had  lost  its  innocence.  It  was  a  relief  to  think  ofGrimke  in 
his  grave,  escaped  from  the  hell  in  which  we  were  pent.  If  there 
be  a  scene  which  might  stagger  the  faith  of  the  spirit;of  Christianity 
itself;  if  there  bean  experience  which  might  overthrow  its  sereni- 
ty, it  is  the  transition  from  the  siavemarket  to  the  slavemasters, 
bright  with  sunshine,  and  gay  with  flowers,  with  courtesies,  and 
mirth. 

If  the  moral  gloom  which  oppresses  the  spirit  of  the  Strang:^/ 
were  felt  by  the  residents,  of  course  this  condition  ol  society  would 
not  endure  another  day.  Much  trouble  is  experienced,  and  there 
are  many  sighs  over  the  system;  but  the  anxiety  is  not  to  any  great 
iiumber  \yhat  it  was  to  the  sisters  of  Grimke  ;  such  a  poisoner  of 
life  as  to  induce  them  to  sacrifice  property,  home,  friends,  and  re- 
pose, in  order  to  obtain  ease  of  mind  lor  themselves,  and  (o  do 
something  towards  destroying  the  curse  by  which  their  native  re- 
gion is  blighted.  Every  day  shows  how  many  mansions  there  are 
in  this  hell ;  how  variously  the  universally  allowed  evil  visits  minds 
of  difierent  strength  and  discernment.  All  suffer,  from  the  frivo- 
lous and  sophisticated  child  to  the  far-seeing  and  disciplined  saint. 
The  difficulty  is  to  have  patience  with  the  diversity,  and  to  wait, 
as  God  waits,  till  the  moral  gloom  strikes  upon  every  heart,  and 
causes  every  eye  to  turn  for  light  where  some  already  see  it.  At 
the  same  hour  when  the  customary  sins  of  the  siavemarket  were 
being  perpetrated,  hundreds  of  the  little  people  of  Charleston  were 
preparing  for  their  childish  pleasures — their  merry  dancing  schools, 
their  juvenile  fancy  balL — ordering  their  little  slaves  about,  and 
allowing  themselves  to  be  fanned  by  black  attendants  while  repo- 
sing in  preparation  for  the  fatigues  of  the  evening;  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  were  agreeing  to  deprive  persons  of  colour  of  all  religious 
education  ;  a  distant  Lynch  mob  was  outraging  the  person  of  a  Iree 
and  innocent  citizen  ;  elegant  ladies  were  administering  hospitality, 
and  exchaning  gossip  and  sentiment  ;  and  Annelina  Grimke  was 
penning  the  letter]  which  contains  the  following  passage,  a  pri- 
vate letter  to  a  friend  who  was  shortly  to  undergo  the  strengthen- 
mg  process  of  being  mobbed  : — 

"1  can  hardly  express  to  thee  the  deep  and  solemn  interest  with 
which  1  have  viewed  the  violent  proceedings  ol'the  last  few  weeks. 
Although  I  expected  opposition,  yet  I  was  not  prepared  ior  it  so  soon; 
It  took  me  by  surprise,  and  I  greatly  feared  abolitionists  would  be 
driven  back  in  the  first  onset,  and  thrown  into  confusion.  So  fear- 
ful was  1,  that,  though  I  clung  with  unflinching  firmness  to  our' 
principles,  yet  J  was  afraid  of  even  opening  one  of  thy  papers,  lest 
I  should  see  some  indications  ol  compromise,  some  surrender,  some 
palliation.  Under  these  feelings  I  was  urged  to  read  thy  appeal  to 
the  citizens  oj'  Boston.  Judge,  then,  what  were  my  feelings  on 
nnditig  that  my  ll-ars  were  utterly  groundless,  and  that  thcu  stoodst 
firm  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  determined  to  suffer  and  to  die 
rather  than  yield  one  inch. 

"  Religious  persecution  always  begins  with  mobs.  It  is  always 
unprecedented  m  the  age  or  country  in  which  it  commences,  and, 
therefore,  there  are  no  laws  by  which  reformers  can  be  punished ; 
consequently,  a  lawless  band  of  unprincipled  men  determine  to  take 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  act  out  in  mobs  what  they 
know  are  the  principles  of  a  large  majority  of  these  who  are  too 
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high  in  church  and  state  to  condescend  to  ming-le  with  tliem,  though 
they  secretly  approve  and  rejoice  over  their  violent  measures.  The 
first  Christian  martyr  was  stoned  by  a  lawless  mob;  and  if  we  look 
Qt  the  rise  of  various  sect-^,  Methodists,  Friends,  &c.,  we  shall  find 
that  mobs  began  the  persecution  against  them,  and  that  it  was  not 
until  after  the  people  had  spoken  out  their  wishes  that  laws  were 
iramed  to  fine,  imprison,  or  destroy  ihem.  Let  us,  then,  be  pre- 
, pared  for  the  enactment  of  laws,  even  in  our  free  states,  against 
abolitionists.  And  how  ardently  has  the  prayer  been  breathed,  tliat 
God  would  prepare  us  lor  all  that  he  is  preparing  ii)r  us  ! 

"  My  mind  has  been  especially  turned  towards  those  who  are 
standing  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle,  and  the  prayer  has  gone  up 
for  their  preservation  ;  not  the  preservation  of  Iheir  lives,  but  the 
preservation  ot  their  minds  in  humility  and  patience,  liiiih,  hope, 
and  charity.  If  persecution  is  the  means  which  God  has  ordained 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  end,  emancipation,  then,  in 
dependance  upon  liim  for  strength  to  bear  it,  1  lee!  as  if  I  could  say, 
'  Let  it  come  ;'  for  it  is  my  deep,  solemn,  deliberate  conviction,  that 
this  is  a  cause  worth  dying  for. 

"  At  one  time  I  thought  this  system  would  be  overthrown  in 
blood,  with  the  confused  noise  of  the  warrior;  but  a  hope  gleams 
across  my  mind  that  our  blood  will  be  spilt  instead  of  the  slavehol- 
ders';  our  lives  will  be  taken,  and  theu's  spared.  I  say  'a  hope,' 
for,  of  all  things,  I  desire  to  be  spared  the  anguish  of  seeing  our 
beloved  country  desolated  witli  the  horrors  of  a  servile  war." 

The  writer  of  this  letter  was  born  into  the  system,  under  the 
same  circumsiances  with  the  ladies  who  repeatedly  asked  me  if  I 
did  not  find  that  ihe  slaves  were  very  happy.  So  widely  difierent 
are  the  influences  of  the  same  circumstances  upon  diflfercnt  minds  ! 

Our  evening  ensragemenls  were  as  strangely  contrasted  as  those 
of  the  morning.  We  were  at  parties  where  we  heard  loud  talk  of 
justice  and  oppression  :  appeals  to  the  eternal  principles  of  the  one, 
when  the  taritlwas  the  subject,  and  expressions  of  the  most  pas- 
sionate detestation  of  the  other,  which  might,  but  for  the  presence 
of  black  faces  in  the  rooms,  lead  astrangcM-  to  suppose  that  he  was 
in  the  very  sanctuary  of  human  rights.  We  were  at  a  young  heir- 
ess's first  ball,  where  every  guest  was  presented  with  a  bouquet  on 
entering;  where  the  young  ladies  waltzed,  and  the  young  gentle- 
men gave  a  loose  to  their  spirits,  and  all  who  were  present  had 
kindly  greetinirs  lor  the  stranger.  Nothii  g  could  be  gayer  than  the 
external  aspect  of  these  entertainments;  but  it  is  impossible  lor  the 
stranger  to  avoid  being  struck  with  the  anxiety  which  shows  itself 
through  it  all.  I  think  I  never  was  in  society  in  any  of  the  Southern^ 
cities  without  being  asked  what  I  would  do  if  I  had  a  legacy  of 
slaves,  or  toKI,  in  vindictiveness  or  sorrow,  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  North  was  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  South.  1  was  never 
in  Southern  society  without  perceiving  that  iis  cliaracteristic  is  a 
want  of  repose  It  is  restlessly  gay  or  restlessly  sorrowlul.  It  is 
angry  or  exulting:  it  is  hopeful  or  apprehensive.  It  is  never  con- 
tent;  never  in  such  a  state  of  calm  satisfaction  as  to  forget  itself. 
This  peculiarity  poisons  the  satisfaction  of  the  stranger  in  the  midst 
of  the  free  and  joyous  hospitality  to  which  lie  would  otherwise  sur- 
render himself  with  inconsiderate  delight.  While  everything  is 
done  that  can  be  conceived  of  to  make  you  happy,  there  is  a  weight 
pulling  at  your  heartstrings,  because  you  see  that  other  hearts  are 
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heavy,  and  the  nobler  the  heavier.  While  the  host's  little  child 
comes  to  you  at  first  siglit,  and  holds  up  her  mouth  for  a  kiss,  and 
offers  to  tell  you  a  story,  and  pours  out  all  her  mirth  and  all  her 
generosity  upon  you,  the  child's  lather  tells  you  that  there  is  a  dark 
prospect  before  these  young  creatures,  and  Heaven  knows  what 
lot  is  in  store  for  them.  Your  vigilance  is  kept  active  by  continual 
suggestions  that  society  is  composed  of  two  classes,  which  entertain 
a  mortal  dread  of  each  other.  If  ever  you  forget  this  for  an  hour, 
it  is  recalled  by  the  sight  of  a  soldier  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  of  a 
decaying  mansion  or  deserted  estate,  or  of  some  anti-republican 
arrangement  for  social  or  domestic  defence.  You  reproach  your- 
self because  you  are  anxious  and  cannot  be  deceived  ;  ana  feel  as 
if  it  were  ingratitude  to  your  entertainers  not  to  think  them  the  se- 
cure and  happy  people  which,  in  alternation  with  their  complaints 
of  all  the  external  world,  they  assure  you  they  are. 

Our  evenings  were  diversified  with  attendance  upon  phrenologi- 
cal lectures — which,  however,  soon  ceases  to  be  a  variety,  from  the 
absolute  sameness  of  all  courses  of  lectures  on  that  subject — with 
readings  at  home,  and  with  a  visit  to  a  scene  which  I  was  strongly 
urged  not  to  omit,  the  Saturday  night's  market  held  by  the  slaves. 

I  should  have  been  sorry  to  miss  the  spectacle-  The  slaves  enjoy 
the  amusement  and  profit  yielded  by  this  market.  They  sit  in  rows, 
by  lamplight,  some  with  heaps  of  fruit  and  vegetables  before  them, 
or  surrounded  by  articles  of  their  own  manufacture;  boxes,  bed- 
steads, baskets,  and  other  handiworks,  very  cheap,  and  of  good 
workmanship.  The  bananas,  pines,  imported  apples,  and  oranges, 
which  are  seen  in  great  abundance,  are  usually  the  property  of  the 
master;  while  the  manufactured  articles,  made  at  spare  hours, are 
nominally  the  slave's  own.  Some  are  allowed  to  make  use  of"  their 
leisure  in  preparing  for  the  market,  on  condition  of  bringing  their 
masters  six  dollars  each  per  week,  retaining  whatever  surplus  they 
may  gain.  I  could  not  learn  the  consequence  of  failing  to  bring  in 
the  six  dollars  per  week.  Tiiey  enjoy  the  fun  and  bustle  of  the 
market,  and  look  with  complacency  on  any  white  customers  who 
Avill  attend  it.  Their  activity  and  merrimenf  at  market  were  pointed 
out  to  me  as  an  assurance  of  their  satisfaction  with  their  condition, 
their  conviction  that  their  present  position  is  the  one  they  were 
made  for,  and  in  which  their  true  happiness  is  to  be  found. 

At  the  very  same  moment  1  was  shown  the  ruins  of  the  church  of 
St.  Philip,  destroyed  by  fire,  as  they  frowned  in  the  rear  of  the 
lamplight;  and  I  was  informed  that  the  church  had  once  before 
been  on  fire,  but  had  been  saved  by  the  exertions  of  a  slave,  who 
"  had  his  liberty  given  him  for  a  reward." 

"  A  reward  !"  said  I.  "  What !  when  the  slaves  are  convinced 
that  their  true  happiness  lies  in  slavery  r" 

The  conversation  had  come  to  an  awkward  pass.  A  ladv  ad- 
vanced to  the  rescue,  saying  that  some  few,  too  many,  were  haunted 
by  a  pernicious  fancy,  rut  into  their  heads  by  others,  about  liberty  ; 
a  mere  fancy,  which,  however,  made  them  like  the  idea  of  freedom. 

"  So  the  benefactor  of  the  city  was  rewarded  by  being  indulged, 
to  his  own  hurt,  in  a  pernicious  fancy  ?" 

"Why.... yes." 

My  impressions  of  Charleston  may  easily  be  gathered  from  what 
I  have  said,  [t  seems  to  me  a  place  of  great  activity,  without  much 
intellectual  result;  of  great  gayety,  without  much  ease  and  pleasure. 
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I  am  confident  that,  whatever  might  be  the  reason,  the  general  mind 
was  full  ol' mystery  and  anxiety  at  the  time  oi  my  visit;  and  that 
some  hearts  were  glowing  with  ambitions  hopes,  and  others  sinking 
in  fears,  more  or  less  clearly  defined,  of  the  political  crisis  which 
seems  to  be  now  at  hand.  These  are  the  influences  which  are  ed- 
ucating the  youth  of  Charleston,  more  powerfully  than  all  schools 
and  colleges,  and  all  books;  inducing  a  reliance  on  physical  rather 
than  moral  force,  and  strengthening  attachment  to  leudal  notions  of 
honour  and  of  every  kind  of  good  ;  notions  whicli  have  no  affinity 
with  true  republican  morals.  The  prospects  of  the  citizens  are 
"  dark  every  way,"  as  some  declared  ;  for  the  rising  generation 
must  either  ascend,  through  a  severe  discipline  and  prodigious  sa- 
crifices, to  a  conformity  with  republican  principles,  or  descend  into 
a  condition  of  solitary  feudalism,  neither  sanctioned  by  the  example 
nor  cheered  by  the  sympathy  of  the  world  ;  but,  on  the  contrary ,_ 
regarded  with  that  compassion  which  is  precisely  the  last  species  of 
regard  which  the  leudal  spirit  is  able  to  endure. 

We  left  Charleston  in  company  with  iMr.  Calhoun  and  his  fam- 
ily. The  great  nullifier  told  me  many  and  long  stories  of  his  early 
days.  Not  being  aware  of  my  strong  impressions  respecting  his 
present  views  and  purposes,  he  could  have  no  idea  of  the  intense 
interest  with  which  I  listened  to  his  accounts  of  the  first  kindling  of 
his  burning  mind.  He  was  five  years  old,  standing  between  his 
lather's  knees,  when  his  first  political  emotions  stirred  within  him, 
awakened  by  his  parent's  talk  of  the  colony  and  of  free  times  just 
after  the  Revolution.  If  some  good  angel  had  at  that  morrient  whis- 
pered the  parent,  inspiring  fiim  to  direct  that  young  ambition  to  the 
ultimate  grandeur  of  meek  service,  to  animate  that  high  spirit  to  a 
moral  conflict  with  all  human  wrongs,  we  might  already  have  owed 
to  a  mind  so  energetic  the  redemption  of  the  negro  race  from  the 
affliction,  and  of  the  republic  from  the  disgrace  ol'  slavery,  instead 
of  mourning  over  the  dedication  of  such  powers  to  the  propagation 
and  exasperation  of  the  curse.  1  feared  how  it  would  be;  what 
part  he  would  take  in  the  present  struggle  between  the  two  princi- 
ples of  greatness,  physical  force  with  territorial  conquest,  and  moral 
power  shown  in  self-conquest.  I  feared  that  Mr.  Calhoun  would 
organize  and  head  the  feudal  party,  as  he  has  done;  but  I  never 
had  any  fears  that  that  party  would  prevail.  When  we  parted  at 
Branchville  he  little  knew — he  might  have  been  ofiended  if  he  had 
known — with  what  affectionate  solicitude  ;hose  whom  he  left  be- 
hind looked  on  into  his  perilous  political  path.  I  am  glad  we  could 
not  forsee  how  soon  our  fears  would  be  justified.  Mr.  Calhoun  is 
at  present  insisting  that  the  pirate  colony  of  Texas  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  honourable  American  Union;  that  a  new  impulse  shall 
thereby  be  given  to  the  slave-trade,  and  a  new  extension  to  slavery; 
and  that  his  country  shall  thereby  surrender  her  moral  supremacy 
among  the  nations  for  a  gross  and  antiquated  feudal  ambition.  He 
vows,  taking  the  wbole  Union  to  witness,  that  these  things  shall 
be.  The  words  have  publicly  t\assed  his  pen  and  his  lips,  "  Texas 
shall  be  annexed  to  the  United  States."  His  best  friends  must  liope 
that  the  whole  world  will  say,  "  It  shall  not." 
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RESTLESS  SLAVES. 

"  O !  das  Leben,  Vater, 
Hat  Reize,  die  wir  nie  gekannt.    Wir  haben 
Des  schonen  Lebens  ode  Kutse  nur 
Wie  ein  nmirrend  Raubcrvolk  befahren. 
Was  in  den  innern  Thalern  Kostliches 
Das  land  verbirgt,  O  !  davon— davon  ist 
Auf  unsrer  wilden  Fahrt  uns  nichts  erschienen." 

SCHILEER. 

"  We  ask 

But  to  put  forth  our  strength,  our  human  strength, 
All  starting  fairly,  all  equipped  alike. 
Gifted  alike,  and  eagle-eyed,  true-hearted." 

Paracelsus. 

The  traveller  in  America  hears  on  every  hand  of  the  fondness  of 
slaves  for  slavery.  If  he  points  to  the  little  picture  of  a  runaway 
prefixed  to  advertisements  of  fugitives,  and  repeated  down  whole 
columns  of  the  first  newspaper  that  comes  to  hand,  he  is  met  with 
anecdotes  of  slaves  who  have  been  offered  their  freedom,  and  prefer 
remaining  in  bondage.  Both  aspects  of  the  question  are  Irue,  and 
yet  more  may  be  said  on  both  sides.  The  traveller  finds,  as  he 
proceeds,  that  suicides  are  very  frequent  among  slaves;  and  that 
there  is  a  race  of  Africans  who  will  not  endure  bondage  at  all,  and 
who,  when  smuggled  from  Africa  into  Louisiana,  are  avoided  in 
the  market  by  pinrhasers,  though  they  have  great  bodily  strength 
and  comeliness.  When  one  of  this  race  is  accidentally  purchased 
and  taken  home,  he  is  generally  missed  before  tweniy-lour  hours 
are  over,  and  found  hanging  behind  a  door  or  drowned  in  the  near- 
est pond.  The  Cuba  slaveholders  have  volumes  of  stories  to  tell 
of  this  race,  proving  their  incapacity  for  slavery.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  traveller  may  meet  with  a  lew  negroes  who  have  returned 
into  slaveland  from  a  state  of  Ireedom,  and  besought  their  masters 
to  take  them  back. 

These  seeming  contradictions  admit  of  an  easy  explanation. 
Slaves  are  more  or  less  degraded  by  slavery  iiir  proportion  to  their 
original  strength  of  character  or  educational  discipline  of  mind.  1  he 
most  degraded  are  satisfied,  the  least  degraded  are  dissatisfied  with 
slavery.  The  lowest  order  prefer  release  from  duties  and  cares  to 
the  enjoyment  of  rights  and  the  possession  of  themselves  ;  and  the 
highest  order  have  a  directly  opposite  taste.  The  mistake  lies  in 
not  perceiving  that  slavery  is  emphatically  condemned  by  the  con- 
duct of  both.  : 

The  stories  on  the  one_  side  of  the  question  are  all  alike.  The 
master  offers  freedom — of  course,  to  the  worst  ol  his  slaves— to  those 
who  are  more  plague  than  profit.  Perhaps  he  sends  the  fellow  he 
wants  to  get  rid  ol  on  some  errand  into  a  li-ee  state,  hoping  that 
he  will  not  return.  The  man  comes  back;  and,  if  questioned  as  to 
why  he  did  not  stay  where  he  might  have  been  free,  he  replies  that 
he  knows  better  than  to  work  hard  fi)r  a  precarious  living  when  he 
can  be  fed  by  his  master  without  anxiety  of  his  own  as  long  as  he 
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lives.  As  for  those  who  return  after  having  been  free,  they  are 
usually  the  weak-minded,  who  have  been  persuaded  into  remaining 
in  a  free  state,  where  they  have  been  carried  in  attendance  on  their 
masters'  families,  and  who  want  courage  to  sustain  their  unpro- 
tected freedom,  f  do  not  remember  ever  hearing  of  the  return  of 
a  slave  who,  having  long  nourished  the  idea  and  purpose  ofliberty, 
had  absconded  wiih  danger  and  difficulty.  Tjie  prosecution  of  such 
a  purpose  argues  a  strength  of  mind  worthy  of  freedom. 

The  stories  on  this  side  of  the  question  are  as  various  as  the  cha- 
racters and  fortunes  of  the  heroes  of  them.  Many  fiicts  oflhis  na- 
ture became  known  to  me  during  my  travels,  most  of  which  cannot 
be  published,  for  fear  of  involving  in  difficulty  either  the  escaped 
heroes  or  those  who  assisted  them  in  regaining  their  liberty.  But 
a  few  may  be  safely  related,  which  will  sliow,  as  well  as  any  greater 
number,  the  kind  of  restlessness  which  is  the  torment  of  the  lives  of 
"  persons  held  to  labour,"  the  constitutional  description  of  the  slave- 
class  of  the  constituents  of  government. 

Slavery  is  nowhere  more  hopeless  and  helpless  than  in  Alabama. 
The  richness  of  the  soil  and  the  paucity  of  inhabitants  make  the 
labourer  a  most  valuable  possession;  while  his  distance  from  any 
free  state — the  extent  of  country  overspread  with  enemies  which 
the  fugitive  has  to  traverse — makes  the  attempt  to  escape  despe- 
rate. All  coloured  persons  travelling  in  the  slave  states  without  a 
pass — a  certificate  of  freedom  or  of  leave — are  liable  to  be  arrested 
and  advertisecJ,  and,  if  unclaimed  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time,  sold 
in  the  market. '  Yet  slaves  do  continue  to  escape  from  the  farthest 
corners  of  Alabama  or  Mississippi.  Two  slaves  in  Alabama,  who 
had  from  their  early  manhood  cherished  the  idea  of  freedom,  planned 
their  escape  in  concert,  and  laboured  for  many  years  at  their  scheme. 
They  were  allowed  the  profits  of  their  labour  at  over  hours  ;  and, 
by  strenuous  toil  and  self-denial,  saved  and  hid  a  large  sum  ol 
money.  Last  year  they  found  they  had  enough,  and  that  the  time 
was  come  for  the  execution  of  their  purpose.  They  engaged  the 
services  of  "a  mean  white;"  one  of  the  extremely  degradedfclass 
who  are  driven  by  loss  of  character  to  labour  in  the  slave  states, 
where,  labour  by  whites  being  disgraceful,  they  are  looked  down 
upon  by  the  slaves  no  less  than  the  slaves  are  by  the  superior  whites. 
These  two  slaves  hired  a  "mean  white  man"  to  personate  a  gen- 
tleman; bought  him  a  suit  of  good  clothes,  a  portmanteau,  a  car- 
riage and  horses,  and  proper  costume  for  themselves.  One  night 
the  three  set  ofT  in  style,  as  master,  coacliman,  and  footman,  and 
travelled  rapidly  through  the  whole  country,  without  the  slightest 
hinderance,  to  Bufialo.  There  the  slaves  sold  llieir  carriage,  horses, 
and  finery,  paid  off  their  white  man,  and  escaped  into  Canada, 
where  they  now  are  in  safety. 

They  found  in  Canada  a  society  of  their  own  colour  prepared  to 
welcome  and  aid  them.  In  Upper  Canada  there  are  upward  of  ten 
thousand  people  of  colour,  chiefly  fugitive  slaves,  who  prosper  in 
the  country  which  they  have  chosen  for  a  refuge.  Scarcely  an 
instance  is  known  of  any  of  them  having  received  alms,  and  they 
are  as  respectable  for  their  intelligence  as  for  their  morals.  Una 
peculiarity  in  them  is  the  extravagance  of  their  loyalty.  They  ex- 
ert themselves  vehemently  in  defence  of  all  the  acts  of  the  executive, 
whatever  they  may  be.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious  :  they  ex- 
ceedingly dread  the  barest  mention  of  the  annexation  oi  Canada  to 
the  United  States. 
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It  is  astonishing  that,  in  the  face  of  facts  of  daily  occurrence  like 
that  of  the  escape  of  these  men,  it  can  be  pleaded  in  behalf  of  sla- 
very that  negroes  cannot  take  care  of  themselves,  and  that  they 
prefer  being  held  as  property.  A  lady  of  New- York  favoured  me 
with  some  of" her  recollections  of  slavery  in  that  state.  She  told  me 
of  a  favourite  servant  who  had  been  her  father's  property  for  five- 
and-twenty  years.  I  believe  the  woman  was  the  family  nurse.  She 
was  treated  with  all  possible  indulgence,  and  was  the  object  of  the 
attachment  of  the  whole  household.  The  woman  was  never  happy. 
During  all  thjse  dreary  years  she  was  haunted  with  the  longing  for 
freedom,  and  at  last  fell  ill,  apparently  from  anxiety  of  mind.  From 
her  sickbed  she  implored  her  master  so  movingly  to  make  her  free, 
and  her  medical  attendant  was  so  convinced  that  her  life  depended 
on  her  request  being  granted,  that  her  master  made  the  desired 
promise,  but  very  unwillingly,  as  he  thought  freedom  would  be 
more  of  a  care  than  a  blessing  to  lier.  She  immediately  recovered, 
and  in  spile  of  all  entreaty,  pecuniary  inducement,  and  appeals  to 
her  gratitude,  left  the  family.  She  shed  many  tears,  mourned  over 
parting  with  the  children,  and  thanked  the  family  for  all  the  favour 
with  which  she  had  been  treated,  but  declared  that  she  could  not 
remain.  Everything  savoured  too  stiongly  of  the  bondage  she  had 
been  unable  to  endure.  She  took  a  service  not  far  oft,  deposited 
her  earnings  with  her  old  master,  and  frequently  visited  the  family, 
but,  to  the  last,  shrank  from  all  mention  of  reiurning  to  them. 

While  I  was  in  the  United  Slates,  a  New-York  friend  of"  mine 
was  counsel  for  a  native  African  who  sued  his  mistress  for  his  earn- 
ings of  many  years.  This  man  had  been  landed  in  the  South  after 
the  year  1808,  the  date  fixed  by  the  Constitution  for  the  cessation 
of  the  importation  of  negroes.  He  Avas  purchased  by  a  lady  to 
whom  he  proved  very  profitable,  his  services  being  of  a  superior 
kind.  She  let  him  out,  and  he  paid  over  to  her  all  the  money  he 
earned.  After  many  years  she  visited  New-York,  bringing  this 
man  with  her,  not  anticipating  that,  in  that  free  city,  he  would  gain 
new  lights  as  to  his  relation  to  her.  He  refused  to  return,  and 
brought  his  mistress  into  court  to  answer  his  demand  for  the  repay- 
ment ofall  the  money  he  had  earned  abroad,  with  interest,  and  com- 
pensation lor  his  services  at  home  during  his  illegal  bondage-  Asa 
knowledge  of  the  law  was  necessarily  supposed  on  both  sides,  the 
counsel  for  the  slave  made  compulsion  his  plea.  This  v^as  not  al- 
lowed. The  slave's  maintenance  was  decided  to  be  a  sufficient 
compensation  for  his  services  at  home,  and  he  was  decreed  to  re- 
ceive only  the  earnings  of  his  hired  labour,  without  interest.  His 
counsel  had,  however,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him,  in  the  strength  of 
his  nianh()0(l,  free,  and  in  possession  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be- 
gin life  with  on  his  own  account. 

A  woman  once  lived  in  Massachusetts  whose  name  ought  to  be 
preserved  in  all  liistories  of  the  State  as  one  of  its  honours,  though 
she  was  a  slave.  Some  anecdotes  of  iier  were  related  in  a  Lyceum 
lecture  delivered  at  Stockbridge  in  1831.  Others  were  told  me  by 
the  Sedgwicks,  who  had  the  honour  of  knowing  her  best,  by  means 
of  rendering  her  the  greatest  services.  IMum  Bett,  whose  real 
name  was  Elizabeth  Freeman,  was  born,  it  is  supposed,  about 
1742.  Her  parents  were  native  Africans,  and  she  was  a  slave  for 
about  thirty  years.  At  an  early  age,  she  was  purchased,  with  her 
sister,  from  the  family  into  which  she  was  born,   in  the  State  of 
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New- York,  by  Colonel  Ashley,  of  Sheffield,  Massachusetts.  The 
lady  of  the  mansion,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  one  day  struck  at  Mum 
Belt's  sisler  with  a  heated  kitchen  shovel.  Mum  Belt  interposed 
her  arm  and  received  the  blow,  the  scar  of  which  she  bore  to  the 
day  of  her  death.  '*  She  resented  ihe  insult  and  outrage  as  a  white 
person  would  have  done,"  leaving  the  house,  and  refusing  to  re- 
turn. Colonel  Ashley  appealed  to  the  law  for  the  recovery  of  his 
slave.  Mum  Belt  called  on  Mr.  Sedgwick,  and  asked  him  if  she 
could  not  claim  her  liberty  under  the  law.  He  inquired  what 
could  put  such  an  idea  into  her  head.  She  replied  that  the  "  Bill 
o'  Rights;"  said  that  all  were  born  free  and  equal,  and  that,  as  she 
was  not  a  dumb  beast,  she  certainly  one  of  the  nation.  When  after- 
ward asked  asked  how  she  learned  the  doctrine  and  facts  on  which 
she  proceeded,  she  replied,  "  By  keepin'  still  and  mindin'  things." 
It  was  a  favourite  doctrine  of  hers,  that  people  might  learn 
by  keeping  still  and  minding  things.  But  what  did  she  mean,  she 
was  asked,  by  keeping  still  and  minding  things  ?  Why,  for  instance 
when  she  was  waiting  at  table,  she  heard  gentlemen  talking  over 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  new  constitution  of  Massachusetts  ;  and 
in  all  they  said  she  never  heard  but  that  all  people  were  born  free 
and  equal,  and  she  thought  long  about  it,  and  resolved  she  would 
try  whether  she  did  not  come  in  among  them. 
.  Mr.  Sedgwick  undertook  her  cause,  which  was  tried  at  Great 
Barrington.  Mum  Belt  obtained  her  freedom,  and  compensation 
for  her  services  fi-om  twenty-one  years  of  age.  "  What  shall  1  do 
with  all  this  money  of  yours?"  said  Mr.  Sedgwick>  "Fee  the 
lawyers  handsomely  ;  pay  'em  well,"  said  she,  "  and  keep  the  rest 
till  1  want  it."  She  was  otlered  every  inducement  to  return  to 
Colonel  Ashley's,  but  she  recoiled  from  all  that  reminded  her  of 
slavery.  She  begged  the  Sedgwicks  to  take  her  into  their  family, 
which  they  did  ;  and  with  them  she  spent  twenty  years  of  great 
comfort.  Her  examp'e  was  followed  by  many  slaves  ;  and  Irom 
the  day  of  her  emancipation  in  1772,  more  and  more  claimants  were 
<lpcreed  free  under  the  Bill  of  Rights,  till  slavery  was  abolished  in 
Massachusetts. 

Her  services  to  the  Sedgwick  fanfily  are  gratefully  remembered 
by  them.  She  is  believed  to  have  saved  her  master's  life  by  fol- 
lowing her  cwn  judgment  in  his  treatment  when  she  was  nursing 
him  in  a  dangerous  fevor  When  her  master  was  in  Boston,  and  the 
rural  districts  were  liable  to  nightly  visits  from  marauders  after 
Shay's  war  (as  an  insurrection  in  Massachusetts  was  called),  the  vil- 
lage of  Stockbridge,  in  the  absence  ofthe  gentlemen,  depended  on 
Mum  Belt  for  its  safety,  so  general  was  the  confidence  in  her  wisdom 
and  courage.  The  practice  ofthe  marauders  was  to  enter  and  plun- 
der gentlemen's  houses  in  the  night,  on  pretence  of  searching  for  am- 
munition and  prisoners.  Mum'Belt  declared  that  she  could  have 
no  cowards  in  the  village;  as  many  as  were  afraid  had  better  go 
up  the  hills  to  sleep.  Several  children  and  a  few  women  went  up 
the  hills  in  the  evening  to  farmhouses  which  were  safe  from  intru- 
sion. All  brought  their  valuables  ol  small  bulk  to  Mum  Belt  for 
security.  Everybody's  watches,  gold  chains,  rings,  and  other 
trinkets  were  deposited  in  an  iron  chest  in  the  garret  where  Mum 
Bett  slept. 

The  marauders  arrived  one  night  when  Mrs.  Sedgwick  was  very 
ill,  and  Mum  Bett  was  unwilling  to  admit  them.     She  quietly  told 
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her  mistress  that  her  pistols  were  loaded,  and  that  a  few  shots  from 
the  windows  would  probably  send  the  wretches  awry,  as  they  could 
not  be  sure  but  that  there  were  gentlemen  in  the  house.  Her  mis- 
tress, however,  positively  ordered  her  to  let  the  people  in  without 
delay.  Mura  Bett  obeyed  the  order  with  much  unwillingness.  She 
appeared  at  the  door  with  a  large  kitchen  shovel  in  one  hand  and  a 
light  in  the  other,  and  assured  the  strangers  that  they  would  find 
nothing  of  what  they  asked  ibr  ;  neither  Judge  Sedgwick,  nor  am- 
munition and  prisoners.  They  chose  to  search  the  house,  however, 
as  she  had  expected.  Her  great  lear  was  that  they  w^ould  drink 
themselves  intoxicated  in  the  cellar,  and  become  unmanageable  ; 
and  she  had  prepared  for  this  by  putting  rows  of  porter  bottles  in 
front  of  the  wine  and  spirits,  having  dravyn  the  corks  to  let  the 
porter  get  flat,  and  put  them  in  again.  The  intruders  otlered  to 
take  the  light  from  her  hand,  but  she  held  it  back,  saying  that  no 
one  should  carry  the  light  but  herself.  Here  was  the  way  to  the 
cellars,  and  there  was  the  way  to  the  chambers  :  she  would  light 
the  gentlemen  wherever  they  chose  to  go,  but  she  would  not  let 
the  house  be  set  on  fire  over  her  sick  mistress':^  head.  "  The  gen- 
tlemen" went  down  to  the  cellar  first.  One  of  the  party  broke  the 
neck  of  a  bottle  ol  porter,  Ibr  which  she  rebuked  him,  saying,  that 
if  they  wished  to  drink,  she  would  fetch  the  corkscrew,  and  draw 
the  cork,  and  they  might  drink  like  gentlemen  ;  but  that,  if  any 
one  broke  the  neck  of  another  bottle,  she  would  lay  him  low  with 
her  shovel.  The  flat  porter  was  not  to  the  taste  of  the  visiters, 
who  made  wry  faces,  and  said,  ifg-entlemen  liked  such  cursed  bitter 
stuff,  they  might  keep  it,  and  praised  spirit  in  comparison  ;  upon 
which  Mum  Bett  coolly  observed  that  they  were  "  sort  o'  gentle- 
men that  lived  here  that  did  not  drink  spirits." 

At  the  foot  of  the  cellar  stairs  stood  a  barrel  of  pickled  pork  out 
of  which  the  intruders  began  helping  themselves.  In  a  tone  of  utter 
scorn  Mum  Bett  exclaimed,  "  Ammunition  and  prisoners,  indeed  ! 
You  come  for  ammunition  an  i  prisoners,  and  take  up  with  pickled 
pork  !"^  They  were  fairly  ashamed,  and  threw  back  the  pork  into 
the  barrel.  They  went  through  all  the  chambers,  poking  with  their 
bayonets  under  the  beds,  lest  Judge  Sedgwick  should  be  there.  At 
last,  to  Mum  Bett's  sorrow,  they  decided  to  search  the  garrets,  in 
hers  the  iron  chest  came  into  view.  She  hoped  in  vain  that  they 
would  pass  it  over.  One  of  the  party  observed  that  it  looked  as  if 
it  held  something.  Mum  Bett  put  down  the  light,  kneeled  on  the 
chest,  and  brandished  her  weapon,  saying,  "  This  is  my  chist,  and 
let  any  man  touch  it  at  his  peril."  The  men  considering  the 
matter  not  worth  contesti:  g,  and  went  down  stairs.  They  vv^ere 
actually  departing  without  havingmet  with  a  single  article  ofvalue 
enough  to  carry  away,  when  a  young  lady,  a  niece  of  Judge  Sedg- 
wick's, wishing  to  be  civil  to  the  wretches,  asked  them,  at  the  hall 
door,  whether  they  would  like  to  see  the  stables.  They  were  glad 
of  the  hint,  and  stole  one  horse  (if  I  remember  right),  and  ruined 
another  with  hard  riding.  JMum  Bett's-expression  of  v/rath  wa", 
"  If  I  had  thought  the  pesky  fools  would  have  done  such  a  thing,  I 
■would  have  turned  the  horses  loose  over  night  in  the  meadow  ; 
they  would  have  come  back  at  my  call  in  the  morning." 

She  was  considered  as  connected  with  Judge  Sedgwick's  family 
after  she  had  left  their  house  for  a  home  of  her  own.  By  her  great 
industry  and  frugality  she  supported  a  large  family  of  grandchildren 
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and  great-grandchildren.  Tiiere  was  notliing  remarkable  about 
her  husband,  and  her  descendants  do  not  appear  to  liave  inherited 
her  genius-  Mum  Bett  hes  in  the  Stockbridjj^e  graveyard,  in  the 
corner  wiiere  the  people  of  colour  Zie  apart.  Her  epitaph,  written 
by  a  son  of  Judge  Sedgwick,  is  as  I'ollows  : — 

ELIZABETH  FREEMAN, 
known  by  the  name  of 
Mum  Bett, 
Died  December  28,  182^.     Her  supposed  age  was  85  years. 
She  was  born  a  slave,  and  remained  a  slave  for  nearly  thirty  years  : 
She  could  neither  read  nor  write,  yet  in  her  own  sphere  she 
had  no  superior  nor  equal:  she  neither  wasted  time  nor 
properly  :  she  never  violated  a  trust,  nor  failed  to 
perform  a  duty.     In  every  situation  of  domes- 
tic trial,  she  was  the  most  efficient  helper 
and  the  tenderest  friend. 
Good  Mother,  Farewell. 

As  far  as  energy  and  talent  are  concerned,  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  in  her  own  sphere  Mum  Bett  "  liad  no  superior  nor 
equal;"  and  the  same  maybe  said  about  the  quality  of  fidelity. 
I  know  of  a  slave  in  Louisiana  who  picked  up  a  parcel  containing 
10,000  dollars,  and  returned  it,  with  much  trouble,  to  its  owner.  I 
know  ol'a  slave  in  South  Carolina,  belonging  to  a  physician,  who 
drives  his  master's  gig,  and  has  made  a  wonderful  use  of  what  he 
sees  in  thej  course  of  his  morning's  duty.  While  waiting  for  his 
master  at  the  doors  of  patients,  this  slave  occupied  himself  with 
copying  in  the  sandy  soil  the  letters  he  saw  on  signs.  When  he 
believed  he  had  caught  the  method,  he  begged  a  slale,  or  paper  and 
pencil,  and  brought  home  his  copies,  coaxing  the  boys  of  the  fam- 
ily to  tell  him  the  names  of  the  letters.  He  then  put  them  together, 
and  thus  learned  to  read  and  write,  without  any  further  help  what- 
ever. Having  once  discovered  his  oivn  power  of  doing  and  learn- 
ing, he  went  on  in  the  only  direction  which  seemed  open  to  him. 
He  turned  his  attention  to  mechanism,  and  makes  miniature  violins 
and  pianos  of  surprising  completeness,  but  no  use.  Here  he  will 
most  likely  stop  ;  for  there  is  no  probability  of  his  ever  ceasing  to 
be  a  slave,  or  having  opportunity  to  turn  to  practical  account  a 
degree  of  energy,  patience,  and  skill  which,  in  happier  circumstan- 
ces, might  have  been  the  instruments  of  great  deeds. 

The  energies  of  slaves  sometimes  take  a  direction  which  their 
masters  contrive  to  render  profitable,  when  they  take  to  religion  as 
a  pursuit.  The  universal  luiquenchable  reverence  for  religion  in 
the  hum  in  mind  is  taken  advantage  of  when  the  imagination  of  the 
slave  has  been  turned  into  the  channel  of  superstition.  It  is  a  fact, 
that  in  the  newspapers  of  iNew-Orleans  may  be  seen  an  advertise- 
ment now  and  then  of  a  lot  of"  pious  negroes."  Such  "jpious  ne- 
groes" are  convenient  on  a  plantation  where  the  treatment  is  not 
particularly  mild  ;  as  they  consiiler  nonresistance  a  Christian  duty, 
and  are  able  to  inspire  a  wonderful  degree  o(  patience  into  their 
fellow-suflerers. 

The  vigour  whicli  negroes  show  when  their  destiny  is  fairly 
placed  in  their  own  hands,  is  an  answer  to  all  arguments  about  their 
helplessness  drawn  from  their  dulness  in  a  stale  of  bondage.  A 
highly  satisfactory  experiment  upon  the  will,  judgment,  and  talents 
of  a  large  body  of  slaves  was  made  a  few  years  ago  by  a  relative 
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of  Chief-justice  Marshall.  This  gentleman  and  his  family  liat]  aU 
tached  their  negroes  to  them  by  a  long  course  of  judicious  kind- 
ness. At  length  an  estate  at  some  distance  was  left  to  the  gentle- 
man, and  he  saw,  with  much  regret,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  leave 
the  plantation  on  which  he  was  living.  He  could  not  bear  the  idea 
of  turning  over  his  people  to  the  tender  mercies  or  unproved  judg- 
ment of  a  stranger  overseer.  He  called  his  negroes  together,  told 
them  the  case,  and  asked  whether  they  thought  they  could  manage 
the  estate  themselves.  li  they  were  willing  to  undertake  the  task^ 
they  must  choose  an  overseer  Irom  among  themselves,  provide 
comfortably  fjr  their  own  wants,  and  remit  him  the  surplus  of  the 
profits.  The  negroes  were  full  of  griet  at  losing  the  family,  but 
willing  to  try  what  they  could  do.  They  had  an  election  forover- 
seer,  and  chose  the  man  their  master  would  have  pointed  out; 
decidedly  the  strongest  head  on  the  eslatc.  All  being  arranged, 
the  master  left  them,  with  a  parting  charge  to  keep  their  festivals, 
and  take  their  appointed  holydays  as  if  he  were  present.  After 
some  time  he  rode  over  to  see  how  all  went  on,  choosing  a  festival 
day,  that  he  might  meet  them  in  their  holyday  gayety.  He  was 
surprised,  on  approaching,  to  hear  no  merriment ;  and,  on  enter- 
ing his  fields,  he  found  his  "  force"  all  hard  at  work.  As  they  flock- 
ed round  him,  he  inquired  why  they  were  not  making  holyday. 
They  told  him  that  Ihecrop  would  suffer  in  its  present  state  by  the 
loss  of  a  day,  and  that  they  had  therefore  put  off  their  holyday, 
which,  however,  they  meant  to  take  by-and-by.  Not  many  days 
after  an  express  arrived  to  inform  the  proprietor  that  there  was  an 
insurrection  on  his  estate.  He  would  not  believe  it ;  declared  it 
impossible,  as  there  was  nobody  to  rise  against  ;  but  the  messen- 
ger, who  liad  been  sent  by  the  neighbouring  gentlemen,  was  so 
confident  of  the  facts,  that  the  master  galloped,  with  the  utmost 
speed,  to  his  plantation,  arriving  as  night  v/as  coming  on.  As  he 
rode  in  a  cry  of  joy  arose  from  his  negroes,  who  pressed  round  to 
shake  hands  with  him.  They  were  in  iheir  holyday  clothes,  and 
had  been  singing  and  dancing.  They  were  only  enjoying  the  de- 
ferred festival.  The  neighbours,  hearing  the  noise  on  a  quiet  work- 
ing day,  had  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  an  insurrection. 
There  is  no  catastrophe  yet  to  this  story.  When  the  proprietor 
related  it,  he  said  that  no  trouble  had  arisen  ;  and  that  for  some 
seasons,  ever  since  this  estate  had  been  wholly  in  the  hands  ol  his 
negroes,  it  had  been  more  productive  than  it  ever  was  while  he 
managed  it  himself. 

»  The  finest  harvest-field  of  romance  perhaps  in  the  world  is  the 
frontier  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  vowed  stu- 
dent of  human  nature  could  not  do  better  than  take  up  his  abode 
there,  and  hear  what  fugitives  and  their  friends  have  to  tell.  There 
have  been  no  exhibitions  of  the  forces  of  human  character  in  any 
political  revolution  or  religious  reformation  more  wonderful  and 
more  interesting  than  may  almost  daily  be  seen  there.  The  im- 
pression on  even  careless  minds  on  the  spot  is  very  strong.  I  re- 
member observing  to  a  friend  in  the  ferry-boat,  wlien  we  were 
crossing  the  Niagara  from  Levvistown  to  Queenstown,  that  it 
seemed  very  absurd,  on  looking  at  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river, 
to  think  that,  while  the  one  belonged  to  tfie  people  who  lived  on  it, 
the  other  was  called  the  property  of  a  nation  three  thousand  miles 
ofFj  the  shores  looking  so  much  alike  as  they  do.     My  friend  replied 
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with  a  smile,  "  Runaway  slaves  see  a  great  difference."  "JThat 
they  do  !"  cried  the  ferryman,  in  a  tone  oflhe  deepest  earnestness. 
He  said  that  the  leap  ashore  of  an  escaped  slave  is  a  sight  unlike 
any  other  that  can  be  seen. 

On  other  parts  of  the  frontier  I  heard  tales  which  I  grieve  that 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  tell,  so  honourable  are  they  to  individuals 
of  both  races,  friends  of  the  slaves.  The  time  may  come  when  no 
one  will  be  injured  by  their  being  made  public.  Meantime,  I  will 
give  one  which  happened  many  years  ago,  and  which  relates  to  a 
different  part  of  the  country. 

A.,  now  an  elderly  man,  was  accustomed  in  his  youth*to  go  up 
and  down  the  Mississippi  on  trading  expeditions  ;  and  both  in  these 
and  in  subsequent  wanderings  of  many  years — to  Hayti  among 
other  places — he  has  had  opportunity  to  study  the  character  of  the 
negro  race;  and  he  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  there  is  in  them 
only  a  superinduced  inferiority  to  the  whites.  In  relating  his  ex- 
periences among  the  coloured  people,  he  told  the  following  story  :— 

When  he  was  a  young  man,  he  was  going  down  the  Mississippi 
in  a  boat  with  a  cargo  of  salt,  when  he  stopped  at  a  small  place  on 
the  Kentucky  shore  called  Unity,  opposite  to  a  part  of  Arkansas. 
While  he  was  there^a  slavetrader  came  up  with  his  company  of  up- 
ward ol  two  hundred  slaves,  whom  he  was  conveying  to  the  New- 
Orleans  market.  Among  these  A.  remarked  a  gigantic  mulatto — 
handsome  in  countenance  and  proud  in  bearing — who  was  nearly 
naked,  and  fettered.  He  had  an  iron  band  round  his  waist  and 
round  each  wrist,  and  these  bands  were  connected  by  chains.  The 
trader  observed  to  A.  that  this  man  was  the  most  valuable  slave 
he  had  ever  had  on  sale.  I  think  that  he  said  he  would  not  take  two 
thousand  dollars  for  him  ;  he  added  that  he  was  obliged  to  chain 
him,  as  he  was  bent  on  s"etting  away.  When  the  trader's  back 
was  turned,  the  mulatto  looked  at  A.  as  if  wishing  to  talk  with  him. 

"  Why  are  you  chained  in  this  way?"  asked  A. 

"  Because  my  master  is  afraid  of  losing  me.  He  knows  that  I 
am  the  most  valuable  slave  he  has,  and  that  I  mean  to  get  away." 

"  Have  you  told  him  so  .'*" 

"Yes." 

"And  how  do  you  mean  to  get  away  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  ;  but  I  mean  it." 

After  a  pause,  he  said  in  a  low  voice  to  A., 

"  Could  not  you  give  me  a  file  ?"j 

"No,"  said  A.,  decidedly.  "Do  you  think  I  don't  know  the 
law  ?  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  help  you  away,  and  get  punish- 
ed for  it  .'*  No  ;  I  can't  give  you  a  file." 

As  A.  went  back  to  his  boat  he  saw  the  slave  looking  wistfully 
after  him,  and  his  heart  smote  him  for  what  he  had  said.  He  be- 
thought himself  that  if  he  could  manage  to  piit  an  instrument  of 
deliverance  in  the  man's  way  without  touching  it,  lie  mi^lit  keep 
within  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  he  acted  upon  this  notion.  He  look- 
ed about  his  boat,  and  found  a  strong  three-sided  file,  which  he 
put  between  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  so  that  it  would  be  sure  to 
drop  out  when  the  coat  w^as  unbottoned.  He  sauntered  back  on 
shore,  and  the  mulatto,  who  watched  all  his  movements,  came  up 
to  him,  eagerly  whispering, 

"  Have  you  got  a  file  ?  Are  you  going  to  give  me  a  file? 
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"  No,"  said  A.  "  I  told  you  that  I  knew  better  than  to  give  you 
a  file." 

The  slave's  countenance  fell. 

"  Hotvever,"  continued  A.,  "  1  should  not  wonder  if  I  can  tell 
you  were  to  get  one.  If  you  look  about  by  yonder  woodi)ile,  I 
think,  perhaps,  you  may  find  a  file,  No,  not  now.  Go  back  to 
your  company  now,  and  don't  look  at  me  ;  and,  when  I  am  gone 
on  board  my  boat,  you  can  wander  ofi'to  the  woodpile." 

A.  wrbunoned  his  coat  as  he  appeared  to  be  picking  up  the  scat- 
tered wood  round  the  pile,  and  presently  returned  to  his  boat, 
whence  he  saw  the  mulatto  presently  walk  to  the  woodpile,and  stoop 
down  just  at  the  right  spot.  A.  watched  all  day  and  late  into  the 
night,  but  he  saw  and  heard  nothing  more. 

In  the  morning  the  slavetrader  came  on  board  the  boat,  exclaim- 
ing angrily  that  A.  had  a  slave  of  his  concealed  there.  A.  desired 
him  to  search  the  boat,  which  he  did,  looking  behind  every  bag 
of  salt.  He  was  confident  that  A.  must  have  helped  the  man  away  ; 
chained  as  he  was,  he  could  not  have  got  off  without  help.  As  for 
himself,  he  had  rather  have  lost  tfiousandsoi  dollars  than  this  man  ; 
but  he  always  knew  it  would  be  so  ;  the  fellow  always  said  he  would 
get  away. 

Thus  grumbling,  the  trader  departed  to  make  search  in  another 
direction.  In  an  hour  he  returned,  saying  that  the  slave  must  either 
be  drowned  or  have  got  over  into  Arkansas.  His  irons  and  a  strong 
file  were  lying  on  a  point  of  land  projecting  into  the  river  about  a 
mile  ofT,  and  the  marks  were  visible  where  the  fugitive  had  taken 
the  water.  A.  went,  and  long  did  he  stay,  questioning  and  medi- 
tating ;  and  during  all  the  years  that  have  since  elasped,  it  has 
been  his  frequent  daily  and  nightly  speculation  whether  the  mulatto 
escaped  or  perished.  Sometimes,  when  he  remembers  the  gigantic 
frame  of  the  man,  and  the  force  of  the  impulse  which  urged  himj 
A.  hopes  that  it  may  have  been  possible  for  him  to  reach  the  op- 
posite shore.  At  other  times,  when  he  thinks  of  the  width  of  the 
Mississippi  at  that  part,  and  of  the  tremendous  force  of  the  current, 
which  would  warrant  the  assertion  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  swim- 
mer to  cross,  he  believes  himself  convinced  that  the  fugitive  has 
perished.  Yet  still  the  hope  returns  that  the  the  strong  man  may 
be  living  in  wild  freedom  in  some  place  where  the  sense  of  safety 
and  peace  may  have  taught  him  to  forgive  and  pity  his  oppressors. 


NEW-ORLEANS. 

"  Though  everybody  cried  "  Shame  !'  and  '  Shocking  !'  yet  everybody  visited 
them." — Miss  Edgeworth, 

When  we  arrived  at  the  extreme  southwest  point  of  our  journey, 
it  was  amusing  to  refer  to  the  warnings  of  our  kind  firiends  about  its 
inconveniences  and  dangers.  We  had  brought  away  tokens  of  the 
hospitality  of  Charleston  in  the  shape  of  a  large  basket  of  provision 
lyhich  had  been  prepared,  on  the  supposition  that  we  should  find 
little^that  we  could  eai  on  the  road.    There  was  wine,  tea,  and 
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cocoa  ;  cases  of  French  preserved  meat,  crackers  (biscuits),  and 
gingerbread.  All  these  good  things,  except  the  wine  and  crackers, 
we  found  it  expedient  to  leave  behind,  Ironi  place  to  place.  There 
was  no  use  in  determining  belorehand  to  eat  them  at  any  particu- 
lar meal  ;  when  it  came  to  the  point,  we  always  found  hunger  or 
disgust  so  much  )nore  bearable  than  the  shame  of  being  ungracious 
to  entertainers  who  were  doing  their  best  for  us,  that  we  could  never 
bring  ourselves  to  produce  our  stores.  We  took  what  was  set  be- 
fore us,  and  found  ourselves,  at  length,  alive  and  well  at  New- 
Orleans. 

At  Mobile  I  met  some  relatives,  who  kindly  urged  my  taking  pos- 
session oC  their  house  at  New-Orleans  during  my  stay  of  len  days. 
I  was  thankful  lor  the  arrangement,  as  the  weather  was  becoming 
hot,  and  we  could  secure  more  leisure  and  repose  in  a  house  of  our 
own  than  in  a  boarding-house  or  as  the  guests  of  a  family.  With 
the  house  we  were,  of  course,  to  have  the  services  of  my  friend's 
slaves.  He  told  me  something  of  their  history.  He  hnd  tried  all 
ways  to  obtain  good  service  and  could  not  succeed.  He  had  at- 
tempted wa^es,  treating  his  people  like  tree  servants,  &c.,  and  all 
in  vain.  His  present  plan  was  promising  them  freedom  and  an  es- 
tablishment in  a  free  state  after  a  short  term  of  years  in  case  of 
good  desert.  He  offered  to  take  care  of  the  money  they  earned  du- 
ring their  leisure  hours,  and  to  pay  them  interest  upon  it,  but  they 
preferred  keeping  it  in  their  own  hands.  One  of  them  sewed  up 
150  dollars  in  her  bed  ;  she  fell  ill,  and  the  person  who  nursed  her 
is  supposed  to  have  got  the  money;  for,  when  the  poor  slave  re- 
covered, her  earnings  were  gone. 

We  left  Mobile  lor  New-Orleans  on  the  24th  of  April.  The  por- 
tion of  forest  which  we  crossed  in  going  down  from  Mobile  to  the 
coast  was  the  most  beautiful  F  had  seen.  There  was  fresh  grass 
under  foot,  and  tiie  woods  were  splendid  with  myrtles,  magnolias, 
and  many  shrubs  whose  blossoms  were  new  to  me  and  their  names 
unknown.  We  had  plenty  of  time  to  look  about  us;  lor  the  hack 
which  carried  the  four  passengers  whom  the  stage  would  not  con- 
tain broke  down  every  half  hour,  and  the  stage  company  had  to 
stop  till  it  could  proceed.  We  had  an  excellent  dinner  in  the  gal- 
lery of  a  loghouse  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  where  we  were  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  excellent  claret.  Ihere  had  been  showers  all 
day,  with  intervals  of  sunshine,  but  towards  sunset  the  settled  gloom 
of  the  sky  foreboded  a  night  of  storm.  I  was  on  the  watch  for  the 
first  sight  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  T  traced  the  line  where  the  forest 
retires  to  give  place  to  the  marsh,  and  ihe  whole  scene  assumes  a 
sudden  air  of  desolation.  At  this  moment  the  thunder  burst,  sheets 
of  lightning  glared  over  the  boiling  sea,  and  the  rain  poured  down 
in  floods.  Our  umbrellas  were  found  to  be  broken,  of  course  ;  and 
we  had  to  run  along  the  pier  to  the  steamboat  in  such  a  rain  as  I 
was  never  before  exposed  to ;  but  it  was  well  worth  while  getting 
wet  for  such  a  first  sight  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  soon  grew  dark  : 
and,  before  morning,  we  were  in  Lake  Pontchartrain,  so  that  this 
stormy  view  of  the  gulf  was  the  only  one  we  had. 

We  amused  ourselves  in  the  morning  with  tracing  the  dim  shores 
o(  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  the  north,  and  of  Louisiana  to  the  west. 
About  nine  o'clock  we  arrived  in  sight  of  the  long  piers  which 
stretch  out  from  the  swamp  into  the  lake,  the  mudcraft,  the  canoes,' 
with  blacks  fishing  for  crabs  ;  the  baths,  and  the  large  Washington 
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hotel,  with  its  galleries  and  green  blinds,  built  for  coolness,  where 
gentlemen  from  New-Orleans  go  to  eat  fish  and  bathe.  Next  we 
saw  the  train  of  railroad  cars  waiting  for  us  ;  and,  without  the  loss 
of  a  moment's  time,  we  were  whirled  away  to  the  city,  five  miles 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I  have  expressed  elsewhere*  my  admi- 
ration of  the  swamp  through  which  our  road  lay;  an  admiration 
which  faded  as  we  traversed  the  lower  faubourg,  and  died  away  in 
the  Champs  Elysees.  Before  ten  o'clock  we  were  breaking  the 
seals  of  our  English  letters  in  the  drawing-room  of  our  temporary 
home. 

When  we  had  satisfied  ourselves  with  home  news,  unpacked, 
dressed,  and  lunched,  we  took  our  seats  by  the  window  in  the  in- 
tervals of  visits  from  callers.  All  was  very  new,  very  foreign  in  its 
aspect.  Many  of  the  ladies  in  the  streets  wore  caps  or  veils  instead 
of  bonnets;  the  negroes  who  passed  shouted  their  very  peculiar 
kind  of  French  ;  and  everything  seemed  to  tell  us  that  we  had 
plunged  into  the  dogdays.  I  never  knew  before  how  impressions 
of  heat  can  be  conveyed  through  the  eye.  The  intensity  of  glare 
and  shadow  in  the  streets,  and  the  many  evidences  that  the  fear  ol 
heat  is  the  prevailing  idea  of  the  place,  afiect  the  imagination  even 
more  than  the  scorching  power  of  the  sun  does  the  bodily  frair.e. 

f  was  presented  with  a  pamphlet  written  by  a  physician,  which 
denies  the  unhealthiness  ofNew-Orleans  as  strenuously  as  some  of 
its  inhabitants  deny  its  immorality.  To  me  it  appears  that  every- 
thing depends  on  what  is  understood  by  Morals  and  Health.  As  to 
the_ morals  ol  the  city,  f  have  elsewhere  stated  the  principal  factson 
which  my  unfavourable  judgment  is  founded. t  In  regard  to  ano- 
ther department  of  morals,  the  honourable  fact  of  tlie  generous 
charity  of  New-Orleans  to  strangers  should  be  stated.  Great  num- 
bers of  sick  and  destitute  foreigners  are  perpetually  thrown  upon 
the  mercy  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  mercy  is  unbounded.  1  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  sick  are  not  merely  nursed  and  cured,  but 
provided  with  funds  before  departing.  AVhen  I  visited  the  hospi- 
tal, it  contained  two  hundred  and  fifty  patients,  not  alcove  fifty  of 
whom  were  Americans.  As  to  the  health  of  the  place,  I  believe  the 
average  is  good  among  that  portion  of  the  population  which  can 
afford  to  remove  northward  for  the  hot  months;  but  very  low  if 
the  total  white  population  be  included.  The  pamphlet  which  I  read 
argues  that,  though  the  fever  is  very  destructive  during  a  portion 
of  the  year,  mortality  from  other  diseases  is  much  below  the  com- 
mon average  ;  that  the  variations  of  temperature  are  slight,  though 
frequent;  and  that  the  average  of  children  and  old  persons  is  high. 
All  this  may  be  true;  but  a  place  must  be  called  peculiarly  un- 
healthy whose  inhabitants  are  compelled,  on  pain  of  death,  to  re- 
move for  three  or  four  nionths  of  every  year=  Instead  of  arguing 
against  such  a  fact  as  this,  many  citizens  are  hopins:  and  striving 
to  put  an  end  to  the  necessity  of  such  a  removal.  They  hope,  by 
means  of  draining  and  paving,  to  render  their  city  habhable  all  the 
year  round.  Plans  of  drainage  are  under  consideration,  and  i  saw 
some  importations  of  paving  stones.  The  friends  of  the  New-Or- 
leans people  can  hardly  wish  them  a  greater  good  than  the  success 
of  such  attempts;  for  the  perpetual  shifting  about  which  they  are 
subjected  to  by  the  dread  of  the  fever  is  a  serious  evil  to  sober  fa- 
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milies  of  an  industrious,  domestic  turn.  It  is  very  injurious  to  the 
minds  ol  children  and  to  t'le  habits  of  young  people,  and  a  great 
hardship  to  the  aged.  1  was  struck  with  a  remark  which  fell  tirom 
a  lady  about  her  children's  exercise  in  the  open  air.  She  said  that 
she  always  took  them  out  when  the  wind  blew  from  over  the  lake, 
and  kept  them  at  home  in  warm  weather  when  it  blew  from  any 
other  quarter,  as  it  then  only  made  them  "  more  languid"  to  go 
out.  'I'liis  did  not  tend  to  confirm  the  doctrine  of  the  pamphlet; 
but  I  was  not  surprised  at  the  remark  when  I  looked  abroad  over 
the  neighbouring  country  from  the  top  of  tiie  liospital.  Tlience  I 
saw  the  marsh  which  was  given  to  Lafayette,  and  which  he  sold, 
not  long  before  his  death,  to  a  London  firm,  who  sold  it  again.  On 
this  marsh,  most  of  which  was  under  water,  the  city  of  New-Or- 
leans was  begun.  A  strip  of  buildings  was  carried  to  the  river  bank, 
where  the  city  spread.  In  the  midst  of  the  flooded  lots  of  ground 
stood  the  gasworks :  surrounded  by  stagnant  ponds  Iny  the  Catho- 
lic cemetery.  The  very  churches  of  the  city  seemed  to  spring  up 
out  of  the  water.  The  blossomy  beauties  of  the  swamp  could  not 
be  seen  at  this  height,  and  all  looked  hideously  desolate  in  the  gla- 
ring sun.  The  view  from  the  turret  of  the  Cotton-press  is  much 
more  advantageous.  It  commands  many  windings  of  the  majestic 
river,  and  the  point  where  it  seems  to  lose  itself  in  the  distant  for- 
est;  while  below  appears  everything  that  is  dry  in  the  whole  land- 
scape :  the  shipping  the  Levee,  the  busy  streets  of  the  city,  and  the 
shady  avenues  of  the  suburbs. 

The  ladies  of  New-Orleans  walk  more  than  their  countrywomen 
of  other  cities,  from  the  streets  bein^  in  such  bad  order  as  to  make 
walking  the  safest  means  of  locomotion.  The  streets  are  not  very 
numerous;  they  are  well  distinguished,  and  lie  at  right  angles,  and 
their  names  are  clearly  printed  up;  so  that  strangers  find  no  difB- 
culty  in  going  about,  except  when  a  fall  of  rain  has  made  the  cross- 
ings impassaf)le.  Tlie  heat  is  fiar  less  oppressive  in  the  streets  than 
in  the  open  country,  as  there  is  generally  a  shady  side.  We  were 
never  kept  within  doors  by  the  lieat,  though  summer  weatlier  liad 
fairly  set  in  before  our  arrival.  We  made  calls,  and  went  sliop- 
ping  and  sight-seeing,  much  as  we  do  in  London;  and,  moreover, 
walked  to  dinner  visits,  to  the  theatre,  and  to  church,  while  the  sun 
was  blazing  as  if  he  had  dra  \n  that  part  of  the  world  some  mil- 
lions of  miles  nearer  to  himselfthan  that  in  which  we  had  been  ac- 
customed to  live.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  describing  what  the  moon- 
light is  like.  We  walked  under  the  long  rows  of  Pride-of-India 
trees  on  the  Ramparts,  amid  the  picturesque  low  dwellings  of  the 
Quadroons,  and  almost  felt  the  glow  of  the  moonlight,  so  warm,  so 
golden,  so  soft  as  I  never  saw  it  elsewhere.  We  were  never  tired 
of  watching  the  lightning  from  our  balcony,  flashing  through  the 
first  shades  of  twilight,  and  keeping  the  wlu>le  heaven  in  night-long 
conflagration.  The  moschetoes  were  a  great  and  perpetual  plague, 
except  while  we  were  asleep.  We  found  our  moscheto-curtains  a 
sufficient  protection  at  night ;  but  we  had  to  be  on  the  watcfi  against 
these  malicious  insects  all  day,  and  to  wage  war  against  them  du- 
ring the  whole  evening.  Many  ladies  are  accustomed,  during  the 
summer  months,  to  get  after  breakfast  into  a  large  sack  of  muslin 
tied  round  the  throat,  with  smaller  sacks  for  the  arms,  and  to  sit 
thus  at  work  or  book,  fanning  themselves  to  protect  their  faces. 
Others  sit  all  the  morning  on  the  bed,  within  their  moscheto-cur- 
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tains.  I  wore  gloves  and  prunella  boots  al!  day  long-,  but  hands  and 
feet  were  stung  through  all  the  defences  I  could  devise.  After  a 
while  the  sting  of  the  moscheto  ceases  to  irrilate  more  than  the 
English  gnat-sting;  but,  to  strangers,  the  sutlering  is  serious;  to 
those  ol  leverish  habit,  sometimes  dangerous. 

Sunday  is  the  busiest  day  of  the  week  tj  the  stranger  in  New- 
Orleans.  There  is  first  the  negro  market  to  be  seen  at  five  o'clock. 
We  missed  this  sight,  as  the  mornings  were  foggy,  and  it  was  ac- 
counted unsafe  to  go  out  in  the  early  damp.  Then  there  is  the  Ca- 
thedral to  be  attended,  a  place  which  the  European  gladly  visits, 
as  the  only  one  in  the  United  States  where  all  men  meet  together 
as  brethren.  .As  he  goes,  the  streets  are  noisy  with  traffic.  Some 
of  those  who  keep  the  Sunday  sit  at  their  doors  or  windows  read- 
ing the  newspapers  or  chatting  with  their  acquaintance.  Merchants 
are  seen  hastening  to  the  counting-house  or  the  wharfj  or  busy  in 
the  stores.  Others  are  streaming  into  the  church  doors.  There 
are  groups  about  the  cathedral  gates,  the  blacks  and  the  whites 
parting  company  as  if  they  had  not  been  worshipping  side  by  side. 
Within  the  edifice  there  is  no  separation.  Some  few  persons  may 
be  in  pews;  but  kneeling  on  the  pavement  may  be  seen  a  multi- 
tude, of  every  shade  of  complexion,  Irom  the  fair  Scotchwoman  or 
German  to  the  jet-black  pure  Alrican.  The  Spanish  eye  flashes 
from  beneath  the  veil  ;  the  French  Creole  countenance,  painted 
high,  is  surmounted  by  the  neat  cap  or  the  showy  bonnet ;  while 
between  them  may  be  thrust  a  gray-headed  mulatto,  following  with 
his  stupid  eyes  the  evolutions  of  the  priest ;  or  the  devout  negro 
woman  telling  her  beads — a  string  of  berries — as  if  her  life  depend- 
ed on  her  task.  During  the  preaching,  the  multitude  of  anxious 
faces,  thu?  various  in  tint  and  expression,  turned  up  towards  the 
pulpii,  afforded  one  of  those  few  spectacles  which  are  apt  to  haunt 
the  whole  future  life  of  ihe  observer  like  a  dream.  Several  Protes- 
tants spoke  to  me  of  the  Catholic  religion  as  being  a  great  blessing 
to  the  ignorant  negro,  viewing  a  ritual  religion  as  a  safe  resting- 
place  between  barbarism  and  truth.  Nothing  that  I  saw  disposed 
me  to  agree  with  them.  I  saw  among  the  Catholics  of  this  class 
only  the  most  abject  worship  of  things  without  meaning,  and  no 
comprehension  whatever  of  symbols.  1  was  persuaded  that,  if  a 
ritual  religion  be  ever  a  good,  it  is  so  in  the  case  of  the  most,  not 
the  least,  enlightened  ;  of  those  who  accept  the  ritual  as  symboli- 
cal, and  not  of  those  who  pay  it  literal  worship.  1  could  not  but 
think  that,  if  the  undiso:uised  story  of  Jesus  were  presented  to  these 
last  as  it  was  to  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  and  the  peasants  on  the 
reedy  banks  of  Jordan,  they  would  embrace  a  Christianity,  in  com- 
parison with  which  their  present  religion  is  an  unintelligible  and 
effectual  mythology.  But  such  a  primitive  Christianity  they,  as 
slaves,  never  will  and  never  CLn  have,  as  its  whole  spirit  is  destruc- 
tive of  slavery. 

Haifa  year  before  my  visit  to  New-Orleans,  a  great  commotion 
had  been  raised  in  the  city  against  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  the 
Rev.  Joel  Parker,  on  account  of  some  expressions  which  he  had 
been  reported  to  have  used,  while  on  a  visit  in  New-England,  re- 
specting the  morals  ofNew-Orleans,  and  especially  the  desecration 
of  the  Sunday.  Some  meddlesome  person  had  called  a  public  meet- 
ing, to  consider  what  should  be  done  with  the  Rev.  Joel  Parker  for 
having  employed  his  constitutional  freedom  of  speech  in  declaring 
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what  almost  everybody  knew  or  believed  to  be  true.  Many  gen- 
tlemen of  the  city  were  vexed  at  this  encroachment  upon  the  liberty 
of  the  citizen,  and  at  the  ridicule  which  such  apparent  sensitiveness 
about  reputation  would  bring  upon  their  society  ;  and  they  deter- 
mined to  be  present  at  the  meeting-,  and  support  the  pastor's  rights. 
Matters  were  proceeding  fast  towards  a  condemnation  of  the  ac- 
cused and  a  sentence  of  banishment,  when  these  gentlemen  de- 
manded that  hesiiould  be  heard  in  his  own  defence,  a  guarantee  for 
his  personal  safety  being  first  passed  by  the  meeting.  Tliis  was 
agreed  to,  and  Mr.  Parker  appeared  on  the  hustings.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  missed  the  opportunity — a  particularly  favourable  one  — 
of  making  a  moral  impression  which  would  never  have  been  lost. 
A  full  declaration  of  what  he  had  said,  the  grounds  of  it,  and  his 
right  to  say  it,  would  have  turned  the  emotions  of  the  assemblage, 
already  softened  in  his  fav^our,  towards  himself  and  the  right.  As 
it  was,  he  did  nothing  wrong,  except  in  as  fiir  as  that  he  did  noth- 
ing very  ri^jht ;  but  there  was  a  want  of  judgment  and  t.:sie  in  his 
address  which  was  much  to  be  regretted.  He  was  allowed  to  go 
li-ee  for  the  time;  but  the  newspapers  reported  all  the  charges 
against  him,  suppressed  his  replies,  and  iaudeil  the  citizens  for  not 
iiaving  pulled  the  oflender  to  pieces;  and  Mr.  Parker's  congrega- 
tion were  called  upon,  on  the  ground  of  the  resolutions  passed  at 
the  public  meeting,  to  banish  their  pastor.  They  refused,  and  ap- 
pealed to  all  the  citizens  to  protect  them  from  such  oppression  as 
was  threatened.  No  further  steps  were  taken,  I  believe,  against 
the  pastor  and  his  peop'e:  his  church  flourished  under  this  little 
gust  of  persecution  ;  and,  when  I  was  there,  a  handsome  new  edifice 
was  rising  up  tojaccommodate  the  increased  number  ol  his  congrega- 
tion. I  wished  to  hear  this  gentleman,  and  was  glad  to  find  that 
his  flock  met,  while  the  building  was  going  on,  in  the  vestry  of  the 
new  church  ;  a  spacious  crypt,  which  was  crowded  when  he 
preached.  1  had  not  expected  ir.uch  from  his  preaching,  and  was 
therefore  taken  by  surprise  by  the  exceeding  beauty  of  his  discourse; 
beauty,  not  of  style,  but  spirit.  The  lolty  and  tender  earnestness 
of  both  his  sentiments  and  manner  put  the  observer  off  his  watch 
about  the  composition  of  the  sermon.  I  was  surprised  to  perceive 
in  conversation  afterward  tokens  that  Mr.  Parker  was  not  a  highly 
educated  man.  1  was  raised  by  the  lofty  tone  of  his  preaching  far 
above  all  critical  vigilance. 

I  had  mucli  opportunity  of  seeing  in  the  United  States  what  is 
the  operation  of  persecution  on  strong  and  virtuous  minds,  and  I 
trust  the  lesson  of  encouragement  will  never  be  lost.  As  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  progression  of  the  race  must  be  carried  on  through 
persecution  of  some  kind  and  degree  ;  as  it  is  clear  that  the  superior 
spirits  to  whom  the  race  owes  its  advancement  must,  by  their  very 
act  of  anticipation,  get  out  of  the  circle  of  general  intelliqence  and 
sympathy,  and  be  thus  subject  to  the  trials  of  spiritual  solitude  and 
social  enmity — since  thus  it  lias  ever  been,  and  thus,  by  the  laws  of 
human  nature,  it  must  ever  be — it  is  heart-cheering  and  soul-stay- 
ing to  perceive  that  the  effects  of  persecution  maybe,  and  often  are, 
more  blessed  than  those  of  other  kinds  of  discipline.  ISIany  quail 
under  the  apprehension  of  persecution  ;  some  are  soured  by  it;  but 
some  pass  through  the  sufTDrinsr,  the  bitter  suffering  of  popular 
hatred,  with  a  strength  which  intermits  less  and  less,  and  c<)me  out 
of  it  with  new  capacities  for  enjoyment,  with  afiections  which  can 
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no  longer  be  checked  by  want  of  sympathy,  and  with  an  object  in 
life  which  can  never  be  overthrown.  Mr.  Parker's  case  was  not 
one  of  any  high  or  permanent  character  ;  though,  as  far  as  his  trial 
went,  it  seemed  to  have  given  calmness  and  vigour  to  his  mind.  (I 
judge  from  his  manner  of  speaking  of  the  afiiiir  to  me.)  The  abo- 
litionists are  the  persons  I  have  had,  and  always  shall  have,  chiefly 
in  view  in  speaking  ol  the  effects  of  persecution.  They  often  re- 
minded me  of  the  remark,  that  you  may  know  a  philanthropist  in 
the  streets  by  his  fbce-  The  life,  light,  and  gentleness  of  their 
countenances,  the  cheerful  earnestness  of  their  speech,  and  the 
gayety  of  their  manners,  were  enough  to  ensure  the  unprejudiced 
ibreign  observer  of  the  integrity  of  their  cauie  and  the  blessedness 
of  their  pilgrim  lives. 

The  afternoon  or  evening  Sunday  walk  in  New-Orleans  cannot 
fail  to  convince  the  stranger  of  the  truth  of  the  sayings  of  Mr.  Par- 
ker, lor  which  he  afterward  was  subjected  to  so  fierce  a  retribution. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  duty  or  expediency  of  a  strict 
observance  of  the  Sunday,  no  one  can  contend  that  in  this  city  the 
observance  is  strict.  In  the  market  there  ;s  traffic  in  |,meat  and 
vegetables,  and  the  groups  of  foreigners  make  a  Babel  of  the  place 
with  their  loud  talk  in  many  tongues.  The  men  are  smoking  out- 
side their  houses;  the  girls,  with  broad  coloured  ribands  streaming 
from  the  ends  of  their  long  braids  ol  hair,  are  walking  or  flirling  ; 
while  veiled  ladies  are  steeling  through  the  streets,  or  the  graceful 
Quadroon  women  are  taking  their  evening  airing  on  the  Levee. 
The  river  is  crowded  with  shipping,  to  the  hulls  of  which  the 
walkers  look  up  from  a  distance,  the  river  being  above  the  level  of 
the  neighbouring  streets.  It  rushes  along  through  the  busy  region, 
seeming  to  be  touched  with  mercy,  or  to  disdain  its  power  of  mis- 
chief, ft  might  overwhelm  in  an  instant  the  swarming  inhabitants 
of  the  bound. ess  level ;  it  looks  as  if  it  could  scarcely  avoid  doing 
so;  yet  it  rolls  on  within  its  banks  so  steadily,  that  the  citizens 
forget  their  insecurity.  Its  breadth  is  not  striking  to  the  eye  ;  yet, 
when  one  begins  to  calculate,  the  magnitude  of  the  stream  becomes 
apparent.  A  steamboat  carries  down  six  vessels  at  once,  two  on 
each  side  and  two  behind;  and  this  cluster  of  seven  vessels  looks 
somewhat  in  the  proportion  of  a  constellation  in  the  sky.  From  the 
Levee  the  Cathedral  looks  well,  fronting  the  river,  standing  in  the 
midale  of  a  square,  and  presenting  an  appearance  of  great  antiqui- 
ty, hastened,  no  doubt,  by  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  in  which 
it  stands. 

The  Levee  continues  to  be  crowded  long  after  the  sun  has  set. 
The  quivering  summer  lightning  plays  over  the  heads  of  the  merry 
multitude,  who  are  conversing  in  all  the  tongues,  and  gay  in  all  the 
costumes  of  the  world. 

Another  bright  scene  is  on  the  road  to  the  lake  on  a  fine  after- 
noon. This  road  v/inds  for  five  miles  through  the  swamp,  and  is 
bordered  by  cypress,  flowering  reeds,  fleurs-de-lis  of  every  colour, 
palmetto,  and  a  hundred  aquatic  shrubs  new  to  the  eye  of  the 
stranger.  The  gray  moss  common  in  damp  s'tuations  floats  in 
streamers  from  the  branches.  Snakes  abound,  and  coil  about  the 
negroes  who  are  seen  pushing  their  canoes  through  the  rank  vege- 
tation, or  towing  their  rafts  laden  with  wood  along  the  sluggish 
bayou.  There  is  a  small  settlement,  wholly  French  in  its  character, 
where  the  ancient  dwellings,  painted  red,  and  with  broad  eaves. 
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look  highly  picturesque  in  the  green  landscape.  The  winding 
white  road  is  thronged  with  carriages,  driven  at  a  very  rapid  rate, 
and  full  of  families  of  children,  or  gay  parties  of  young  people,  or  a 
company  of  smoking  merchants,  going  to  the  lake  to  drink  or  to 
bathe.  Many  go  merely  as  we  did,  lor  the  sake  of  the  drive,  and 
of  breathing  the  cool  air  ol  the  lake,  while  enjoying  a  glass  ol'iced 
lemonade  or  sangaree. 

It  was  along  this  road  that  Madame  Lalaurie  escaped  from  the 
hands  of  her  exasperated  countrymen  about  five  years  ago.  The 
remembrance  or  tradition  of  that  day  will  always  be  fresh  in  New- 
Orleans.  In  England  the  story  is  little,  if  at  all,  known.  I  was 
requested  on  the  spot  not  to  publish  it  as  exhibiting  a  fair  speci- 
men of  slaveholding  in  New-Orleans,  and  no  one  could  suppose  is 
to  be  so  ;  but  it  is  a  revelation  of  what  may  happen  in  a  slavehold- 
ing country,  and  can  happen  nowhere  else.  Even  on  the  mildest 
supposition  that  the  case  admits  of,  that  Madame  Lalaurie  was  in- 
sane, there  remains  the  fact  that  the  insanity  could  have  taken 
such  a  direction,  and  perpetrated  such  deeds  nowhere  but  in  a  slave 
country. 

There  is,  as  every  one  knows,  a  mutual  jealousy  between  the 
French  and  American  Creoles*  in  Louisiana.  Till  lately,  the  French 
Creoles  have  carried  everything  theii  own  way,  from  their  superior 
numbers.  I  believe  that  even  yet  no  American  expects  to  get  a 
verdict,  on  any  evidence,  from  a  jury  of  French  Creoles.  Madame 
Lalaurie  enjoyed  a  long  impunity  from  this  circumstance.  She  was 
a  French  Creole,  and  her  third  husband,  M.  Lalaurie  was,  I  believe, 
a  Frenchman.  He  was  many  years  younger  than  his  lady,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  management  of  her  property,  so  that  he 
has  been  in  no  degree  mixed  up  with  her  affairs  and  disgraces.  It 
had  been  long  observed  that  Mada:ne  Lalaurie's  slaves  looked  sin- 
gularly haggard  and  wretched,  except  the  coachman,  whose  ap- 
pearance was  sleek  and  com(or]able  enough.  Two  daughters  by  a 
former  marriage,  who  lived  wiih  her,  were  also  thought  to  be 
spiritless  and  unhappy-looking.  But  the  lady  was  so  graceful  and 
accomplished,  so  charming  in  her  manners  and  so  hospitable,  that 
no  one  ventured  openly  to  question  her  perfect  goodness.  If  a  mur- 
mur of  doubt  began  among  the  Americans,  the  French  resented  it. 
If  the  French  had  occasional  suspicions,  they  concealed  them  for  the 
credit  of  their  faction.  "  She  was  very  pleasant  to  whites,"  I  was 
told,  and  sometimes  to  blacks,  but  so  broadly  so  as  to  excite  sus- 
picions of  hypocrisy.  When  she  had  a  dinner  party  at  home,  she 
would  hand  the  remains  of  her  glass  of  wine  to  the  emaciated  negro 
behind  her  chair,  with  a  smooth  audible  whisper,  "  Here,  my  friend, 
take  this  ;  it  will  do  you  good."  At  length  rumours  spread  which 
induced  a  friend  of  mine,  an  eminent  lawyer,  to  sendher  a  hint 
about  the  law  which  ordains  that  slaves  who  can  be  proved  to  have 
been  cruelly  treated  shall  be  taken  from  the  owner,  and  sold  in  the 
market  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  My  friend,  being  of  the  Amer- 
ican party,  did  not  appear  in  the  matter  himself,  but  sent  a  young 
French  creoIe,  who  was  studying  law  with  him-  The  young  man 
returned  full  of  indignation  against  all  who  could  suspect  this  ami- 

♦. Creole  means  native.  French  and  American  Creoles  are  natives  of  French 
and  American  extraction. 
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able  woman  of  doing-  anything  wrong.  He  was  confident  that  she 
could  not  harm  a  fly,  orgive  pain  to  any  human  being. 

Soon  after  this  a  lady,  living  in  a  house  which  joined  the  premises 
of  Madame  Lalaurie,  was  going  up  stairs,  when  she  heard  a  pier- 
cing shriek  from  the  next  courtyard.  She  looked  out,  and  saw  a 
little  negro  giil,  apparently  about  eight  years  old,  flying  across  the 
yard  towards  the  house,  and  Madame  Lalaurie  pursuing  her,  cow- 
hide in  hand.  The  lady  saw  the  poor  child  run  from  story  to  story, 
her  mistress  following,  till  both  came  out  upon  the  top  of  the  house. 
Seeing  the  child  about  to  spring  over,  the  witness  put  her  hands 
before  her  eyes:  but  she  heard  the  fall,  and  saw  the  child  taken  up, 
her  body  bending  and  limbs  hanging  as  if  every  bone  was  broken. 
The  lady  watched  lor  many  hours,  and  at  night  she  saw  the  body 
brought  out,  a  shallow  hole  dug  by  torchlight  in  the  corner  of  the 
yard,  and  the  corpse  covered  over.  No  secret  was  made  of  what 
had  been  seen.  Inquiry  was  instituted,  and  illegal  cruelty  proved 
in  the  case  of  nine  slaves,  who  were  forfeited  according  to  law.  It 
afterward  came  out  that  this  woman  induced  some  family  connex- 
ions of  her  own  to  purchase  these  slaves,  and  sell  them  again  to  her, 
conveying  them  back  to  her  premises  in  the  night.  She  must  have 
desired  to  have  them  for  purposes  of  torture,  for  she  could  not  let 
them  be  seen  in  a  neighbourhood  where  they  were  known. 

During  all  this  time  she  does  not  appear  to  have  lost  caste, 
though  it  appears  that  she  beat  her  daughters  as  often  as  they  at- 
tempted in  her  absence  to  convey  food  to  her  miserable  victims.  She 
always  knew  of  such  attempts  by  means  of  the  sleek  coachman, 
who  was  her  spy.  It  was  necessary  to  have  a  spy,  to  preserve  her 
life  fro'.n  the  vengeance  of  her  household  ;  so  she  pampered  this  ob- 
sequious negro,  and  at  length  owed  her  escape  to  him. 

She  kept  her  cook  chained  within  eiglit  yards  of  the  fireplace, 
where  sumptuous  dinners  were  cooked  in  the  most  sultry  season. 
It  is  a  pity  that  some  of  the  admiring  guests  whom  she  assembled 
round  her  iiospitable  table  could  not  see  through  the  floor,  and  be 
made  aware  at  what  a  cost  they  were  entertained.  One  morning 
the  cook  declared  that  they  had  better  all  be  burned  together  than 
lead  such  a  life,  and  she  set  the  house  on  fire.  The  alarm  spread 
over  the  city;  the  gallant  French  Creoles  all  ran  to  the  aid  of  their 
accomplished  Iriend,  and  the  fire  wr.s  presently  extinguished.  Many, 
whose  curiosity  had  been  roused  about  the  domestic  proceedings 
of  the  la:iy,  seized  the  opportunity  of  entering  those  parts  ol  the 
premises  from  which  the  whole  world  had  been  hitherto  carefully 
excluded.  They  perceived  that,  as  often  as  they  approached  a  par- 
ticular outhouse,  the  lady  became  excessively  uneasy  lest  some 
property  in  an  opposite  direction  should  be  burned.  "When  the 
fire  was  extinguished,  they  made  bold  to  break  open  this  outhouse. 
A  horrible  sight  met  their  eyes.  Oftlie  nine  slaves,  the  skeletons 
of  two  were  afterward  found  poked  into  the  ground  ;  the  other 
seven  could  scarcely  be  recognised  as  human.  Their  faces  had  the 
wildness  of  famine,  and  their  bones  were  coming  through  the  skin. 
They  were  chained  and  tied  in  constrained  postures,  some  on  their 
knees,  some  with  their  hands  above  their  heads.  They  had  iron 
'collars with  spikes  which  kept  their  heads  in  one  position.  The  cow- 
hide, stiff  with  blood,  hung  against  the  wall;  and  there  was  asteplad- 
der  on  which  this  fiend  stood  while  flogging  her  victims,  in  order  to 
lay  on  the  lashes  with  more  effect.  Every  morning,  it  was  her  first 
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employment  after  breakfast  to  lock  herselfiii  with  her  captives,  and 
flo^  them  till  her  strength  faiied. 

^  Amid  shouts  and  groans,  the  suderers  were  brought  out  into  the 
air  and  light.  Food  was  given  them  with  too.  much  haste,  for  two 
of  them  died  in  the  course  ol'the  day.  The  rest,  mained.  and  help- 
less, are  pensioners  of  the  city. 

The  rage  of  the  crjwd,  especially  of  the  French  Creoles,  was  ex- 
cessive. The  lady  shut  herself  up  in  the  house  with  her  trembling 
daughters,  while  the  street  was  filled  Irorn  end  to  end  with  a  yelling 
crowd  ol' gentlemen.  She  consulted  her  coachman  as  to  what  she 
had  best  do.  He  advised  that  she  should  have  her  coach  to  the 
door  after  dinner,  and  appear  to  g>  forth  for  her  afternoon  drive, 
as  usual ;  escaping  or  returning,  according  to  the  aspect  of  nflairs. 
It  is  not  told  whether  she  ate  her  dinner  lliat  day,  or  prevailed  on 
her  remaining  slaves  to  wait  upon  her.  The  carriage  appeared  at 
the  door  ;  she  was  ready,  and  stepped  into  it.  Her  assurance 
seems  to  have  paralyzed  the  crowd.  The  moment  the  door  was 
shut  they  appeared  to  repent  having  allowed  her  to  enter,  and  they 
tried  to  upset  the  carriage,  to  hold  the  horses,  to  make  a  snatch  at 
the  lady.  But  the  coachman  laid  about  him  with  his  whip,  made 
the  horses  plunge,  and  drove  off.  He  took  the  road  to  the  lake, 
where  he  could  not  be  intercepted,  as  it  winds  through  the  swamp. 
He  outstripped  the  crowd,  galloped  to  tiie  lake,  bribed  the  master 
of  a  schooner  which  was  lying  there  to  put  off  instantly  with  the 
lady  to  Mobile.  She  escaped  to  France,  and  took  up  her  abode 
in  Paris  under  a  feigned  name,  but  not  for  long.  Late  one  evening 
a  party  of  gentlemen  called  on  her,  and  told  her  she  was  Madame 
Lalaurie,  and  that  she  had  better  be  off.  She  fled  that  night,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  now  skulking  about  in  some  French  province 
under  a  false  name. 

The  New-Orleans  mob  met  the  carriage  returning  from  the  lake. 
What  became  of  the  coachman  I  do  not  know.  The  carriage  was 
broken  to  pieces  and  thrown  into  the  swamp,  and  the  horses  stab- 
bed and  left  dead  upon  the  road.i  The  house  was  gutted,  the  two 
poor  girls  having  just  time  to  escape  from  a  window.  They  are 
now  living,  in  great  poverty,  in  one  of  the  faubourgs.  The  piano, 
tables,  and  chairs  were  burned  before  the  house.  The  feather-beds 
were  ripped  up,  and  the  feathers  emptied  into  the  street,  where 
they  afJ()rded  a  delicate  footing  for  some  days.  The  house  stands, 
and  is  meant  to  stand,  in  its  ruined  state.  It  was  the  strange  sight  of 
its  gaping  windows  and  empty  walls,  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  street, 
which  excited  my  wonder,  and  was  the  cause  of  my  being  told  the 
story  the  first  time.  I  gathered  other  particulars  afterward  from 
eye  witnesses. 

The  crowd  at  first  intended  to  proceed  to  the  examination  of 
other  premises,  whose  proprietors  were  imder  suspicion  of  cruelty 
to  their  slaves  ;  but  the  shouts  of  triumph  which  went  up  from  the 
whole  negro  population  of  the  city  showed  that  this  would  not  be 
safe.  Fearing  a  general  rising,  the  gentlemen  organized  them- 
selves into  a  patrol,  to  watch  the  city  night  and  day  till  the  com- 
motion should  have  subsided.  They  sent  circulars  to  all  proprie- 
tors suspected  of  cruelty,  warning  them  that  the  eyes  of  the  city 
were  upon  them.  This  is  the  only  benefit  the  negroes  have  de- 
rived from  the  exposure.  In  reply  to  inquiries,  I  was  told  that  it 
was  very  possible  that  cruelties  like  those  of  Madame  Lalaurie 
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might  be  incessantly  in  course  of  perpetration.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  more  such  people  exist ;  but  if  they  do,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  their  following  her  example  with  inn.punity  as  long 
as  they  can  manage  to  preserve  thatsecresy  which  was  put  an  end 
to  by  accident  in  her  case. 

1  could  never  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  horrors  of  slavery  in  this 
region.  Under  one  form  or  another,  they  met  me  in  every  bouse,  in 
every  street ;  everywhere  but  in  the  intelligence  pages  of  news- 
papers, where  I  might  read  on  in  perfect  security  of  exemption 
from  the  subject.  In  the  adveriising  columns  there  were  offers  of 
reward  lor  runaways,  restored  dead  or  alive  ;  and  notices  of  the 
capture  of  a  fug'ilive  with  so  many  brands  on  his  limbs  and  shoul- 
ders, and  so  many  scars  on  his  back.  But  from  the  other  half  of 
the  newspaper,  the  existence  of  slavery  could  be  discovered  only 
by  inference.  What  [  saw  elsewhere  was,  however,  dreadful  enough. 
In  one  house,  the  girl  who  waited  on  me  with  singular  officiousness 
■was  so  white,  witli  blue  eyes  and  light  hair,  that  it  never  occurred 
to  me  that  she  could  be  a  slave.  Her  mistress  told  me  afterward 
that  this  girl  of  fourteen  was  such  a'depraved  hussy  thafrshe  must 
"be  sold.  1  exclaimed  involuntarily,  but  was  referred  to  the  long 
heel  in  proof  of  the  child's  being  of  negro  extraction.  She  had  the 
long  heel,  sure  enough.  Her  mistress  told  me  tl.at  it  is  very  wrong 
to  plead  in  behalf  of  slavery  that  families  are  rarely  separated  ;  and 
gave  me,  as  no  unfair  example  of  the  dealings  of  masters,  this  girl's 
domestic  history. 

The  family  had  consisted  of  father,  mother,  and  four  childrerr, 
this  girl  being  the  eldest,  and  the  youngest  an  infant  at  the  breast. 
The  father  was  first  sold  separately,  and  then  the  rest  of  the 
family  were  purchased  in  the  n^arket  by  the  husband  of  my  friend, 
the  mother  being  represented  to  be  a  good  cook  and  house  servant. 
She  proved  to  be  both  ;  but  of  so  violent  a  temper  that  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  her  own  children  out  of  her  way  when  she  had  a 
knife  in  her  hand,  lest  she  should  murder  them.  The  anxiety  of 
watching  such  a  temper  was  not  to  be  borne,  and  the  woman  was 
sold  with  her  infant.  Here  was  the  second  division  of  this  family. 
The  behaviour  of  the  eldest  girl  was  so  outrageously  profligate, 
that  she  was  about  to  be  disposed  of  also.  And  yet  she  was  only 
a  fair  illustration  of  the  results  of  the  education  by  circumstance 
that  slaves  receive.  When  detected  in  some  infamous  practices, 
this  young  creature  put  on  air  of  prudery,  and  declared  that  it  gave 
her  great  pain  to  be  thought  immodest  ;  that,  so  far  from  her  be- 
ing what  she  was  thought,  she  had  no  wish  to  have  any  other  lover 
than  her  master.  Her  master  was  so  enraged  at  this — being  a  do- 
mestic Northern  man,  and  not  a  planter — that  he  tied  her  to  the 
whipping-post  and  flogged  her  severely  with  his  own  hands.  The 
story  of  this  dispersed  and  wretched  family  has  nothing  singular  in 
it.  With  slight  variations,  it  may  be  found  repeated  in  every 
Southern  settlement  the  traveller  visits. 

Just  about  the  times  that  this  was  happening,  a  family  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  poisoned  by  a  slave.  I  think  one  died,  and 
the  others  had  a  narrow  escape.  The  poisoner  was  sold  in  the 
market,  as  the  proprietor  could  not  afford  to  lose  his  human  prop- 
erty by  the  law  taking  its  course. 

About  the  same  time  the  cashier  of  a  bank  in  New  Orleans  sent 
one  of  his  slaves  out  of  the  way,  in  order  to  be  undisturbed  in  the 
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violence  wliich  he  meditated  against  the  negro's  attached  wife. 
The  negro  understood  the  case,  but  dared  not  refuse  to  go  where 
he  was  bid.  He  returned  unexpectedly  soon,  however  ;  Ibund  his 
home  occupied,  and  stabbed  the  defiler  of  it.  The  cashier  was 
the  stronger  man,  and,  in  spite  of  his  wound,  he  so  maltreated  the 
negro  that  \\e  expired  on  the  barrow  on  which  he  was  being  con- 
veyed to  jail.  Nothing  ensued  on  account  of  this  affair;  though, 
when  the  cashier  was  some  time  after  fouud  to  be  a  defaulter,  he 
absconded. 

1  would  fain  know  what  has  become  of  a  mulatto  child  in  whom 
1  became  much  interested  at  New  Orleans.  Ailsie  was  eight  years 
old,  perfectly  beautiful,  and  one  of  the  most  promising  children  I 
ever  saw.  She  was  quick,  obedient,  and  affectionate  to  a  touching 
degree.  She  had  a  kind  master  and  mistress.  Her  mistress's 
health  was  delicate,  and  the  child  would  watch  her  countenance 
wistfully,  in  the  constant  hope  of  saving  her  trouble.  She  would 
look  very  grave  if  the  lady  went  up  stairs  with  a  languid  step,  take 
liold  of  her  gown,  and  timidly  ask,  "  What,  anU  ye  well  ?"  1  used 
to  observe  her  helping  to  dress  her  mistrees's  hair,  her  little  hands 
trembling  with  eagerness,  her  eye  following  every  glance  of  the  eye 
which  ever  looked  so  tenderly  upon  her.  Her  masterdeclared  he  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  the  child,  she  looked  so  scared,  and  trem- 
bled so  if  she  was  spoken  to  ;  and  she  was,  indeed,  the  most  sensitive 
of  children.  As  she  stood  ai  the  corner  of  the  dinner-table  to  fan 
away  the  flies,  she  was  a  picture  from  which  it  was  difficult  to  turn 
away.  Her  little  yellow  headdress  suited  well  with  her  clear  brown 
complexion  and  large  soft  black  eyes  ;  nothing  that  she  could  at  all 
understand  of  the  conversation  escaped  her,  while  she  never  inrer- 
mitted  her  waving  of  the  huge  brush  of  peacock's  feather^!.  Her 
fiice  was  then  composed  in  its  intelligence,  lor  she  stood  by  her 
mistress's  elbow  ;  a  station  where  she  seemed  to  think  no  harm 
could  befall  her.  Alas :  she  has  lost  her  kind  mistress.  Amid  the  many 
sad  thoughts  which  thronged  into  my  mind  when  1  heard  of  the 
death  of  this  lady,  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  American  women, 
I  own  that  some  of  my  earlieat  regrets  were  for  little  Ailsie  ;  and 
when  I  think  of  her  sensibility,  her  beauty,  and  the  dreadful  cir- 
cumstances of  her  parentage,  as  told  me  by  her  mistress,  I  am  al- 
most in  despair  about  her  future  lot ;  for  v/hat  can  her  master,  with 
all  his  goodness,  do  fi)r  the  forlorn  little  creature's  protection  ?  None 
but  a  virtuous  mistress  can  fully  protect  a  female  slave,  and  that 
too  seldom. 

Ailsie  was  born  on  an  estate  in  Tennessee.  Her  father  is  a  white 
arenileman  not  belonging  to  the  family,  her  mother  the  family  cook. 
The  cook's  black  husband  cherished  such  a  deadly  hatred  against 
this  poor  child  as  to  be  for  ever  threatening  her  life,  and  she  was 
thought  to  be  in  such  danger  from  his  axe  that  she  was  sent  down 
the  river  to  be  taken  into  the  family  where  I  saw  her.  What  a 
cruel  world,  Avhat  a  hard  human  life  must  Ailsie  find  that  she  is  born 
into ! 

Such  facts,  occurin^-  at  every  step,  put  the  stranger  on  the  watch 
for  every  revelation  of  the  feelings  of  the  masters  about  the  relation 
of  the  two  races.  Some  minute  circumstances  surprised  me  in  this 
connexion.  At  the  American  Theatre  in  New  Orleans,  one  of  the 
characters  in  the  play  which  my  party  attended  was  a  slave,  one 
of  whose  speeches  was,  "  I  have  no  business  to  think  and  feel." 
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At  a  dinner-party  where  three  negroes  were  waiting,  and  wherB 
Ailsie  stood  fanning,  a  gentleman  of  very  high  official  rank  told  a 
facetious  story,  at  which  everybody  laughed  heartily  (being,  indeed, 
quite  unable  to  help  it,  the  manner  of  the  narrator  was  so  droll) 
except  a  gentleman  next  me  who  had  once  been  a  slavetrader. 
The  senator  told  us  of  a  couple  from  the  Green  Island,  Pat  and 
Nancy,  who  had  settled  on  the  Mississippi,  and,  in  course  of  time 
(to  use  the  language  of  the  region),  "acquired  six  children  and 
nine  negroes."  Pat  had  a  mind  to  better  his  fortimes,  and  to  go 
unencumbered  higher  up  the  river  ;  and  he  therefore  explained  his 
plans  to  Nancy,  finishing  with,  "  and  so  my  darlin'.  Til  lave  you  ; 
but  I'll  do  my  best  by  you  ;  I'll  lave  ye  the  six  dear,  nate,  pretty  little 
childer,  and  I'll  take  the  nine  nasty  dirty  negroes."  While  every 
other  American  at  the  table  laughed  without  control,  I  saw  my 
neighbour,  the  former  slavetrader,  glance  up  at  the  negroes  who 
were  in  attendance,  and  use  a  strong  effort  not  to  laugh. 

The  stanger  has  great  difficulty  in  satisfying  himselfas  to  the 
bounds  ofthe  unconsciousness  of  oppression  which  he  finds  urged 
as  the  exculpatory  plea  of  the  slaveholder,  while  he  mourns  over  it 
as  the  great  hindrance  in  the  way  of  social  reformation.  It  has  been 
seen  thtt  an  audience  at  the  theatre  will  quietly  receive  a  hit  which 
would  subject  the  author  to  punishment  if  he  were  an  abolitionist. 
When  I  listened  to  the  stories  told  by  ladies  to  each  other  in  their 
morning  calls,  showing  the  cleverness  of  their  slaves,  I  often  saw 
that  they  could  not  but  be  as  fully  convinced  as  I  was  that  their 
slaves  were  as  altogether  human  as  themselves.  1  heard  so  many 
anecdotes — somewhat  of  the  character  of  the  following — that  1  be- 
gan to  suspect  that  one  use  of  slaves  is  to  furnish  topics  for  the 
amusement  of  their  owners. 

Sam  was  sadly  apt  to  get  drunk,  and  had  been  often  reproved 
by  his  master  on  that  account.  One  day  his  master  found  him  in- 
toxicated, and  cried  out,  "  What,  drunk  again,  Sam?  I  scolded 
you  for  being  drunk  last  night,  and  here  you  are  diunk  again." 
"  No,  massa,  same  drunk,  massa  ;  same  drunk-" 

But  enough  of  this  dark  side  ofthe  social  picture.  I  find  myseJf 
dwelling  long  upon  if,  and  frequently  recurring  to  it,  because  all 
other  subjects  shrink  into  insignificance  beside  it  ;  but  these  others 
niust  not  be  forgoiten. 

The  gay  visiting  season  at  New-Orleans  was  over  before  we  ar- 
rived, but  we  were  in  several  parties.  The  division  between  the 
American  and  French  fac'.ions  is  visible  even  in  the  drawing-room. 
The  French  complain  that  the  Americans  will  not  speak  French  ;' 
will  not  meet  their  neighbours  even  halfway  in  accommodation  ol' 
speech.  The  Americans  ridicule  the  toilet  practices  of  the  French 
ladies  :  their  liberal  use  of  rogue  and  pearl  powder.  If  the  French 
ladies  do  thus  beautify  themselves,  they  do  it  with  great  art.  I 
could  not  be  quiie  sure  of  \he  fact  in  any  one  instance,  while  I  am 
disposed  to  believe  it  from  the  clumsy  imitation  of  the  art  which  I 
saw  in  the  countenance  o!  an  American  rival  or  two.  1  beheld  with 
strong  disgust  the  eff  )rts  of  a  young  lady  from  Philadelphia  to 
make  herself  as  French  as  possible  by  these  disagreeable  means. 
She  was  under  twenty,  and  would  have  been  ratherpretty  if  she 
had  given  herself  a  lair  chance  ;  but  her  coarsely-painted  eyebrows, 
daubed  cheeks,  and  powdered  throat  inspired  a  disgust  which  she 
must  be  singularly  unwise  not  to  have  anticipated     If  this  were  a 
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single  case  it  would  not  be  worth  mentioning  ;  but  I  was  told  by  a 
resident  that  it  is  a  common  practice  for  young  ladies  to  paint  both 
white  and  reJ,  under  the  idea  of  accommodating  themselves  to  the 
French  manners  of  the  place.  They  had  better  do  it  by  practising 
the  French  language  than  by  copying  the  French  toilet.  ISew- 
Orleans  is  the'only  place  in  the  Unit  3d  States  wh.^e  I  am  aware 
ofhaving  seen  a  particle  of  rogue. 

Large  parties  are  much  alike  everywhere,  and  they  leave  no 
very  distinct  impression.  Except  for  the  mixture  of  languages, 
and  the  ample  provision  of  ices,  fans,  and  ventilators,  the  drawing 
room  assembiao^es  of  New-Orleans  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  routs  and  dinner-parties  o!  a  country  town  in  England.  Our 
pleasantest  days  in  the  great  Southern  city  were  those  which  we 
spent  quietly  in  the  hjmes  of  intimate  acquaintances.  I  vividly  re- 
member one  which  I  was  told  was  a  true  Louisiana  day.  We  ladies 
carried  our  workbags,  and  issued  forth  by  eleven  o'clock,  calling 
by  the  way  ior  a  liiend,  Ailsie's  mistress.  The  house  we  were 
to  visit  was  a  small  shaded  dwelling,  with  glass  doors  opening  into 
a  pretty  garden.  In  a  coul  parlour  we  sat  at  work,  talking  ol  things 
solemn  aii>l  trivnl,  of  affairs  native  and  foreign,  till  dinner,  which 
was  at  two.  We  were  then  joined  by  the  gentlemen.  We  left 
the  dinner-table  early,  and  the  gentlemen  trundled  rocking-chair, 
and  low  siools  into  the  garden,  where  we  sat  in  the  shade  a  1  the 
afternoon,  the  ladies  working,  the  gentlemen  singing  Irisli  melodies, 
telling  good  native  stories,  and  throwing  us  all  into  such  a  merry 
mood,  That  ve  positively  refused  the  siesta  which  we  were  urged 
to  take,  and  fl)rg()t  what  a  retribution  we  might  expect  from  the 
moschetoes  f()r  silting  so  long  under  the  trees.  After  tea  we  got 
to  the  piano,  and  were  reminded  at  last  by  the  darkness  of  the 
number  of  hours  which  this  delightful  Louisiana  visit  iiad  consum- 
ed. We  all  walked  home  together  through  the  quiet  streets,  the 
summer  lightning  quivering  through  the  thick  trees  in  singular 
contrast  with  the  steady  moonlight. 

We  should  have  lik<'d  to  spend  every  day  thus,  with  friend-,  who 
always  made  us  lorget  that  we  were  liir  from  home  ;  hui  %  tra- 
veller's duty  is  to  see  every  variety  of  society  which  comes  vviihin  his 
reach.  I  was  sought  by  some,  and  met  accidentally  with  other  persons 
who  were  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  Texas.  Attempts  were  made 
to  induce  me  to  go  myself  and  also  to  convince  me  ollhe  eligibili- 
ty of  the  country  as  a  place  of  settlement  for  British  emigrants,  in 
the  hope  that  the  arrival  of  a  cargo  of  settlers  from  Eno-'.and  njight 
afford  to  the  Texans  a  plea  of  countenance  from  the  British  gov- 
ernment. The  subject  of  Texas  is  now  so  well  understc^od,  that 
there  is  no  occasion  to  enlarge  upon  the  slate  of  the  question  as  it 
was  two  years  and  a  half  ago  ;  and  besides,  il  1  were  to  give  a  pre- 
cise account  of  the  conversations  be.  ween  mysell  and  the  friends  of 
the  Texan  aggression,  my  story  would  not  be  believed.  The  folly 
and  romance  ol  some  of  the  agents  employed,  and  the  villany  which 
peeped  out  o  every  admission  extorted  from  the  advocates  of  the 
scheme,  would  make  my  readers  as  asionisheil  as  f  was  myself 
that  any  attempts  should  be  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  scene 
to  gain  the  sympathy  ol  strangers  wfio  were  at  a  I  above  the  rank 
of  knaves  and  loo's  Suffice  it  that  one  class  of  advocates  told  me 
that  I  shouKI  be  perfi-ctly  safe  there,  as  the  inhabitants  were  chiefjy 
persons  wlio  could  fight  bravely  against  the  Mexicans,  from  hav- 
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ing  nnlhing  to  lose,  and  from  their  having  been  compelled  to  leave 
the  United  States  by  their  too  free  use  of  arms:  while  the  oppo- 
site species  of  agent  enlarged,  not  only  on  the  beauty  of  the  sun« 
sets  and  the  greenness  o!  the  savannahs,  but  on  the  delightful  se- 
curity of  living  under  the  same  laws  as  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  amid  a  condition  of  morals  kept  perfect4y  pure  by  Col- 
onel Austin's  practice  of  having  every  person  whom  he  conceived 
to  have  offended  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail  ;  the  fact  being  care- 
fully concealed  that  Colonel  Austin  was  at  that  time,  and  had  been 
for  two  years,  in  jail  in  the  Mexican  capital. 

Our  friends  indulged  us  in  what  they  knew  to  be  our  favourite 
pleasure,  in  country  drives.  There  can  be  no  great  choice  of  drives 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  city  which  stands  in  a  swamp  ;  but  such 
places  as  were  attainable  we  reached.  One  was  a  ropewalk,  1200 
feet  long  under  a  roof.  It  looked  pictur(?sque,  like  every  other 
ropewalk  that  lever  saw  ;  but  what  struck  me  most  about  it  was 
the  sudden  and  profound  repose  w^e  plunged  into  from  the  bustle  of 
the  city.  The  cottages  of  the  negroes  were  imbowered  in  green, 
and  the  whole  place  had  a  tropical  air,  with  its  thickest  of  fig  and 
catalpa,  and  its  rows  of  Pride-of-India  trees.  This  last  tree  looks 
to  my  eye  like  a  shrub  which  has  received  mistaken  orders  to  grow 
into  a  tree.  lis  fragrance  is  its  great  charm.  The  mixture  of  its 
lilach  flowers  with  its  grean  leaves  impairs  theefiect  oI"the  foliage, 
as  far  as  colour  is  concerned;  and  the  foliage  is,  besides,  not  massy 
enough.  A  single  sprig  of  it  is  beautiful;  and,  probably  its  fra- 
grance propitiates  the  eyes  of  those  who  plant  it,  for  1  found  it  con- 
sidered a  beautiful  tree.  The  dark  shades  of  these  thickets  are  en- 
livened by  a  profusion  of  roses,  and  the  air  is  fanned  by  myriads  of 
insects'  wings.  How  the  negroes  make  friendship  with  the  tribes 
of  insects  which  drive  the  white  man  to  forego  the  blessing  of  nat- 
ural shade,  1  could  never  understand;  but  Ihe  black  never  looks 
more  contented  than  v.hen  he  shrouds  himself"  in  rank  vegetation, 
and  lives  in  concert  of  insect  chirping,  droning,  and  trumpeting. 

We  Avere  taken  to  the  Batile-ground,  the  native  soil  ofG.eneral 
Jackson's  political  growth.  Seeinir  the  Battle  ground  was  all  very 
well ;  but  my  deliaht  was  in  the  drive  to  it,  with  the  Mississippi  on 
the  right  hand,  and  on  the  lell:  gardens  of  roses  which  bewildered 
the  imagination  I  really  believed  at  the  time  thai  [saw  more 
roses  that  morning  than  during  the  whole  course  of  my  life  before. 
Gardens  are  so  rare  in  America,  from  want  of  ieisure  and  deficien- 
cy of  labour,  ihat,  when  they  do  occur,  they  are  a  precious  luxury 
t)  the  traveller,  especi'il'y  when  they  are  in  their  spring  heauty.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mobile,  my  relative,  who  has  a  true  English 
love  of"  gardening,  had  introduced  the  practice;  and  I  there  saw 
villas  and  cottages  surrounded  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  Chero- 
kee roses,  honeysuckles,  and  myrtles,  while  groves  of  orange  trees 
appeared  in  the  back  ground  ;  but  not  even  these  equalled  what  1 
saw,  this  warm  4th  of  May,  on  our  way  to  the  Battle-ground.  One 
villa,  built  by  an  Englishman,  was  obstinately  inappropriate  to  the 
scene  and  climate  ;  red  brick,  without  gallery,  or  even  eaves  or 
porch  ;  the  mere  sight  of  it  was  scorching.  All  the  rest  were  an 
entertainment  to  the  eye  as  they  stood,  white  and  cool,  amid  their 
flowering  magnolias,and  their  blossoming  alleys,  hedges,  and  thick- 
est of  roses.  In  returning,  we  alighted  at  one  of  these  delicious 
retreats,  and  wandered  about,  losing  each  other  among  the  thorns, 
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the  ceringas,  and  the  wilderness  of  shrubs.  We  mel  in  a  grotto, 
under  the  summer-house,  cool  with  a  greenish  hght,  and  veiled  at 
its  entrance  with  a  tracery  of  creepers.  There  we  lingered,  amid 
singing  or  silent  dreaming,  There  seemed  to  be  too  little  that  was 
real  about  the  place  for  ordinary  voices  to  be  heard  speaking  about 
ordinary  things. 

The  river  was  rising,  as  we  were  told  in  a  tone  of  congratulation. 
The  eddies  would  be  filled,  and  our  voyage  expedited.  The  canes 
in  the  sugar-grounds  were  showing  themselves  above  the  soil; 
young  sprouts  that  one  might  almost  see  grow.  A  negro  was  fed 
to  gather  flowers  for  us,  and  he  filled  the  carriage  with  magnolia, 
honeysuckle,  and  roses,  grinning  the  <vhile  at  our  pleasure,  and  at 
his  own  good  luck  in  falling  in  with  us. 

The  Battle-ground  is  rather  more  than  four  miles  from  the  city. 
We  were  shown  the  ditch  and  swamp  by  which  the  field  of  action 
was  bounded  on  two  sides,  and  some  remains  of  the  breastwork  of 
earth  which  was  thrown  up.  There  has  been  great  exaggeration 
about  the  cotton-bags,  of  which  there  were  only  a  few  in  a  line 
with  the  earthern  delence,  instead  of  an  entire  breastwork,  as  has 
been  supposed  in  all  the  jokes  and  all  the  admiration  which  have 
been  expended  on  the  expedient.  It  was  a  deadly  battle-field.  It 
makes  the  spectator  shudder  to  see  the  wide  open  space,  the  un- 
sheltered level,  over  which  the  British  soldiers  were  compelled  to 
march  to  certain  destruction.  Never  was  greater  bravery  shown 
by  soldiers  ;  and  never,  perhaps,  was  bravery  more  abused  by  the 
unskilfulnessof  leaders.  The  result  proves  this.  The  British  killed 
were  nearly  3000  ;  the  Americans  had  six  killed  and  seven  wound- 
ed. By  all  accounts.  General  Jackson  showed  consummate  ability 
throughout  the  whole  brief  campaign,  and  the  British  leaders  an 
imbecility  no  less  remarkable. 

Twas  shown  a  house  on  a  plantation  where,  twelve  days  before 
the  battle,  the  son  of  the  proprietor  was  quietly  dining  atone  o'clock, 
when  a  slave  ran  in  and  told  him  that  some  men  in  red  coats  Avere 
in  the  yard.  The  young  man  instantly  comprehended  that  the  British 
had  captured  the  American  scouts.  He  bolted  through  the  win- 
dow, and  into  a  canoe,  and  crossed  the  river  amid  a  shower  of  ba. Is 
seized  a  horse,  and  galloped  to  the  city.  The  troops,  dispersed 
on  difTerent  points,  were  collected  by  drum  and  bell  ;  and,  between 
two  o'clock  and  eleven  at  night,  the  city  was  made  ready  to  abide 
the  enemy's  approach.  It  is  stilll  incomprehensible  to  th.e  Ameri- 
cans why  the  British,  who  actually  did  throw  a^  party  over_  the 
river,  did  not  all  step  ashore  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  quietly  march  the  four  miles  up  U)  the  city,  and  into  it.  It 
could  have  offered  no  defence,  nor  was  there  any  impediment  by 
the  way. 

The  headquaters  of  both  generals  are  very  conspicuous  on  the 
plain.  Sir  Edward  Pakenham  and  a  pnrty  of  his  officers  were 
spied  by  the  Americans  standing  in  the  balcony  of  the  house  they 
inhabited.  A  gunner  was  ordered  to  take  aim  at  them.  Seeing 
the  importance  of  the  shot,  he  was  flurried,  and  struck  the  river  a 
mile  off'.  He  was  ordered  to  retire.  He  knew  that  this  was  the 
crisis  of  his  professional  fate,  and  implored  that  he  might  be  grant- 
ed one  more  chance.  He  then  hit  the  pillar  which  supported  the 
balcony,  immediately  under  the  feet  of  the  group  of  officers,  who 
hurried  pellmell  into  the  house. 
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After  eleven  days  of  housekeeping  in  New-Orleans  we  were  ob- 
liged to  depart,  having  been  iortunate  enough  to  secure  berths  in  a 
capital  boat  which  started  northward  on  the  6th  of  May.  The 
slaves  in  our  temporary  abode  had  served  us  intelligently  and  well. 
Wishing  to  s?e  what  they  could  do,  we  did  not  give  any  orders  about 
our  table.  We  were  rarely  at  home  at  dinner,  but  our  breakfasts  and 
occasional  dinners  were  more  luxurious  than  il  we  had  provided 
lor  ourselves.  Excellent  coffee,  French  bread,  radis'hes,  and  straw- 
berries at  breakfast  ;  and  at  dinner,  broth,  lowls,  beefsteak,  with 
peas,  young  asparagus,  salad,  new  potatoes,  and  spinach,  all  well 
cooked  ;  claret  at  dinner,  antl  coffee  worthy  of  Paris  after  it;  this 
was  the  kind  of  provision  with  which  we  were  favoured.  Every- 
thing was  done  to  make  us  cool.  The  beds  were  literally  as  hard 
as  the  floor.  We  had  a  bath  of  the  coldest  water  prepared  morn- 
ing and  night  ;  all  the  doors  and  windows  were  kepi  open,  and 
the  curtains  drawn,  to  establish  draughts  and  keep  out  the  sun. 
There  was  ice  in  the  water-jug,  ice  on  the  lump  ol  butter,  ice  in 
the  wineglass,  and  icecream  for  dessert. 

Abroad,  all  was,  as  in  every  other  American  city,  hospitality  and 
gayefy.  fhad  rather  dreaded  the  visit  to  New-Orleans,  and  went 
more  from  a  sense  of  duty  than  from  inclination.  A  friendship  that 
I  formed  there,  though  already  eclipsed  by  death,  left  me  no  feeling 
but  rejoicing  that  1  had  gone  ;  and  1  also  learned  much  that  was  use- 
ful in  helping  me  to  interpret  some  things  which  met  my  observation 
both  previously  and  subsequently.  But  my  strongest  impression  of 
New-Orleans  is,  that  while  it  affords  an  instructiv^e  study,  and  yields 
some  enjoyment  to  a  stranger,  it  is  the  last  place  in  which  men  are 
gatherea  together  where  one  who  prizes  his  humanity  would  wish 
to  live. 
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MISSISSIPPI  VOYAGE. 


**  That  it  was  full  of  monsters  who  devoursd  canoes  as  well  as  men  ;  that  the 
devil  stopped  its  passage,  and  sunk  all  those  who  ventured  to  approach  the  place 
where  he  stood  ;  and  that  the  river  itself  at  last  was  swallowed  up  in  the  bot- 
tomless gulf  of  a  tremendous  y/hulpool." —Quarterhj  Review.] 

"  Hie  ver  purpureum  :  varies  hie  flumina  circum 
B'undit  humus  floras  :  hie  Candida  populus  antro 
Imminet,  et  lent^e  texunt  umbracula  vites." 

Virgil. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  of  May  we  were 
convoyed,  by  a  large  party  of  friends,  to  the  "  Henry  Clay,"  on 
board  of  which  accommodations  had  been  secured  for  us  by  2;reat 
exertion  on  the  part  of  a  fellow-voyager.  The  "  Henry  Clay"  had 
the  highest  reputation  of  any  boat  on  the  river,  having  made  ninety 
six  trips  without  accident ;  a  rare  feat  on  this  dangerous  river.  As 
r  was  stepping  on  board,  Judge  P.  said  he  hoped  we  were  each 
provided  with  a  life-preserver.  I  concluded  he  was  in  joke  ;  but 
he  declared  himself  perfectly  serious,  adding  that  we  should  prob- 
ably find  ourselves  the  only  cabin  passengers  unprovided  with  this 
means  of  safety.  We  should  have  been  informed  of  this  before  ;  it 
was  too  late  now.  Mr.  E.,  of  our  party  on  board,  told  me  all  that 
this  inquiry  made  me  anxious  to  know.  He  had  been  accustomed 
to  ascend  and  descend  the  river  annually  with  his  family,  and  he 
made  his  arrangements  according  to  his  knowledge  of  the  danger 
of  the  navigation.  It  was  his  custom  to  sit  up  till  near  the  time  of 
other  people's  rising,  and  to  sleep  in  the  day.  There  are  always 
companies  of  gamblers  in  these  boats,  who,  being  awake  and  dres- 
sed during  the  hours  of  darkness,  are  able  to  seize  the  boats  on  the 
first  alarm  of  an  accident  in  the  night,  and  are  apt  to  leave  the  rest 
of  the  passengers  behind.  Mr.  E.  was  a  friend  of  the  captain  ;  he 
was  a  man  of  gigantic  bodily  strength  and  cool  temper,  every  way 
fitted  to  be  of  use  in  an  emergency  ;  and  the  captain  gave  him  the 
charge  of  the  boats  in  case  of  a  night  accident.  Mr.  E.  told  nie 
that,  as  we  were  particularly  under  his  charge,  his  first  thought  in 
a  time  of  danger  would  be  of  us.  He  had  a  life  preserver,  and  was 
an  excellent  swimmer,  so  that  he  had  little  doubt  of  being  able  to 
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gave  us  in  any  case.  He  only  asked  us  to  come  the  instant  we  were 
called,  to  do  as  we  were  bid,  and  to  be  quiet.  As  we  looked  at 
tiie  stalely  vessel,  with  her  active  captain,  her  two  pilots,  the 
crowds  of  gay  passengers,  and  all  the  provision  lor  salety  and  com- 
fort, it  was  scarcely  possible  to  realizs  the  idea  of  danger  ;  but  we 
knew  that  the  perils  of  this  extraordinary  river,  sudden  and  over- 
whelming, are  not  like  those  of  the  ocean,  which  can  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  guarded  against  by  skill  and  care.  The  utmost  watchfulness 
cannot  here  provide  against  danger  from  squalls,  from  changes  in 
the  channel  of  the  river,  and  from  the  snags^  -planters^  and  sawyers 
(trunks  of  trees  brought  down  from  above  by  the  current,  and 
fixed  in  the  mud  under  water)  which  may  at  any  moment  pierce  the 
huUof  the  vessel. 

Our  New-Orleans  friends  remained  with  us  upward  of  an  hour,  in- 
troducing us  to  the  captain,  and  to  such  of  the  passengers  as  they 
knew.  Among  these  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.,  of  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. We  little  imagined  that  afternoon  how  close  an  intimacy 
would  grow  out  of  this  casual  meeting  ;  how  many  weeks  we  should 
afterward  spend  in  each  other's  society,  with  still-increasing  esteem 
and  regard.  The  last  thing  one  of  my  friends  said  was  that  he 
was  glad  we  were  going,  as  there  had  been  forty  cases  of  cholera 
in  the  city  the  day  before. 

After  five  o'clock  the  company  on  deck  and  in  the  cabins,  who 
had  bidden  farewell  to  their  friends  some  time  before,  began  to  in- 
quire of  one  another  why  we  were  not  setting  off'.  We  had  found 
the  sun  too  warm  on  deck,  and  had  had  enough  of  mutual  staring 
with  the  groups  on  the  wharf;  we  turned  over  the  books,  and  made 
acquaintance  with  the  prints  in  the  ladies'  cabin,  and  then  leisurely 
arranged  our  staterooms  to  our  liking  ;  and  still  there  was  no  symp- 
tom of  departure.  The  captain  was  obviously  annoyed.  It  ws>s 
-the  nonarrival  of  a  party  of  passengers  which  occasioned  the  de- 
lay. A  multitude  of  Kentuckians  and  other  western  men  had  al* 
most  forced  their  way  on  board  as  deck-passengers  ;  men  who  had 
come  down  the  river  in  flatboats  with  produce,  who  were  to  work 
their  way  up  again  by  carrying  wood  at  the  wooding-places,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  to  supply  the  engine  fire.  These  men,  like  otliers, 
prefer  a  well-managed  to  a  perilous  boat,  and  their  eagerness  to 
secure  a  passage  was  excessive.  More  thronged  in  after  the  cap- 
tain had  declared  that  he  was  full ;  more  were  bustling  on  the  wharf, 
and  still  the  expected  party  did  not  come.  Ihe  captain  ordered  the 
plank  to  be  taken  up  which  formed  a  communication  with  the 
shore.  Not  till  six  o'clock  was  it  put  down  for  the  dilatory  passen- 
gers, who  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  inconvenience  they  had 
occasioned.  They  were  English.  A  man  on  the  wharf  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  plank  being  put  down  to  come  on  board  in  spite  of 
prohibiton.  He  went  with  his  bundle  to  the  spot  on  the  second 
deck  which  he  chose  for  a  sleeping-place,  and  immediately  lay 
down,  without  attracting  particular  notice  from  any  one. 

We  braved  the  heat  on  the  hurricane  deck  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
taining last  views  of  New-Orleans.  The  city  soon  became  an  in- 
distinguishable mass  of  buildings  lying  in  the  swamp,  yet  with 
something  of  a  cheerful  air,  from  the  brightness  of  the  sun.  The 
lofty  Cotton-press,  so  familiar  to  the  eye  of  every  one  acquainted 
with  that  region,  was  long  visible  amid  the  windings  of  the  river, 
which  seemed  to  bring  us  quite  near  the  city  again  when  we  thougJit 
we  should  see  it  no  more. 
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At  seven  we  were  summoned  to  supper,  and  obtained  a  view  of 
the  company  in  whose  society  we  were  to  pass  the  next  ten  days. 
There  was  a  f^reat  mixture.  There  was  a  physician  from  New 
York,  with  his  wiie  and  a  friend  or  two  ;  an  ultra-exclusive  party. 
There  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.,  also  from  New  York,  amiable  elder- 
ly people,  with  some  innocent  peculiarities,  and  showing  themselves 
not  the  less  mindlul  of  other  people  from  taking  great  care  of  each 
other.  There  was  the  party  that  had  kept  the  captain  waiting", 
some  of  them  very  agreeable;  and  the  L.'s,  whom  it  would  have 
been  a  privilege  to  meet  anywhere.  There  were  long  trains  of  young 
men,  so  many  as  to  extinguish  all  curiosity  as  to  who  they  were  and 
where  they  came  from  ;  and  a  family  party  belonging  to  the  West, 
father,  mother,  grandmother,  and  six  children,  who  had  a  singular 
gift  of  squalling  ;  and  their  nurses,  slaves.  These  are  all  that  I 
distinctly  remember  among  the  multitude  that  surrounded  the  al- 
most interminable  table  in  the  cabin.  This  table,  long  as  it  was, 
would  not  hold  all  the  company.  Many  had  to  wait  till  seats  were 
vacated,  and  yet  we  were  to  go  on  receiving  passengers  all  the 
way  to  Natchez. 

We  took  in  more  this  evening.  After  supper  we  hastened  again 
to  the  hurricane  deck,  where  the  air  was  breathing  cool,  and,  to 
our  great  joy,  strong  enough  to  relieve  us  from  moschetoes.  The 
river  was  lined  with  plantations  of  cotton  and  sugar,  as  it  contin- 
ued to  be  for  two  hundred  miles  farther.  Almost  every  turn  of  the 
mighty  stream  disclosed  a  sugarhouse  of  red  brick,  with  a  centre 
and  wings,  all  much  alike.  Groups  of  slaves,  most  of  them  nearly 
naked,  were  chopping  wood,  or  at  other  kinds  of  toil  along  the 
shore.  As  the  twilight  melted  into  the  golden  moonlight  of  this  re- 
gion, I  saw  sparkles  among  the  reeds  on  the  margin  of  the  stream. 
It  did  not  occur  to  me  what  they  were  till  I  saw  a  horse  gallopi-ng 
in  a  meadow,  and  apparently  emitting  gleams  of  fire.  I  then  knew 
that  Tat  length  saw  fireflies.  One  presently  alighted  on  the  linen 
coat  of  a  gentlemen  standing  beside  me,  where  it  spread  its  eleam 
over  a  space  as  large  as  the  palm  of  my  hand,  making  the  finest  of 
the  threads  distinctly  visible. 

In  a  dark  recess  of  the  shore  a  lar^e  fire  suddenly  blazed  up,  and 
disclosed  a  group  of  persons  standing  on  the  brink  of  the  stream. 
Our  boat  neared  the  shore,  for  this  was  a  signal  from  a  party  who 
had  secured  their  passage  with  us.  Night  after  night  I  was  struck 
with  the  same  singular  combination  of  lights  which  I  now  beheld  ; 
the  moonlight,  broad  and  steady  ;  the  blazing  brands,  sometimes  on 
the  shore,  and  sometimes  on  board  the  flatboats  we  met ;  and  the 
glancing  fireflies. 

When  we  went  down  for  the  night  we  had  our  first  experience 
of  the  crying  of  the  liille  H.'s.  They  were  indefatigable  children  ; 
when  one  became  quiet,  another  began  ;  and,  among  them,  they 
kept  up  the  squall  nearly  the  twenty-four  hours,  round.  Their 
mother  scolded  them  ;  their  nurses  humoured  them  ;  and,  between 
these  two  methods  of  management,  there  was  no  peace  for  anybody 
within  hearing.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  trampling  overhead  too. 
Many  of  the  deck  passengers  had  to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  on  the 
hurricane  deck,  from  their  being  no  room  for  them  below  ;  and,  till 
they  had  settled  themselves,  sleep  was  out  of  the  question  for  those 
whose  staterooms  were  immediately  beneath.  At  length.,  however, 
all  was  quiet  but  the  rumbling  of  the  engine,  and  we  slept. 
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When  I  went  on  deck  in  the  morning,  before  six,  I  was  private- 
ly told  by  a  companion  that  the  man,  who  had  last  forced  his  way 
on  board  had  died  of  cholera  in  the  night,  and  had  been  laid 
under  a  tree  at  the  wooding-place  a  few  minutes  before.  Never 
was  there  a  lovelier  morning  for  a  worn  wretch  to  lie  down  to  his 
long  sleep.  The  captain  particularly  desired  that  the  event  should 
be  passed  over  in  entire  silence,  as  he  was  anxious  that  there  should 
be  no  alarm  about  the  disease  on  board  the  boat.  The  poor  man 
had,  as  Ihave  mentioned,  lain  down  in  his  place  as  soon  as  he  came 
among  us.  He  lay  unobserved  till  two  in  the  morning,  when  he 
roused  the  neighbour  on  each  side  of  him.  They  saw  his  state 
at  a  glance,  and  lost  not  a  moment  in  calling  down  the  New-York 
physician  ;  but,  before  this  gentlemen  could  get  to  him,  the  sick 
man  died.  His  body  was  handed  over  to  the  people  at  the  wooding- 
place,  and  buried  in  the  cheerful  morning  sunshine.  We  sped  away 
from  that  lonely  grave  as  if  we  were  in  a  hurry  to  forget  it;  and 
when  we  met  at  breakfast,  there  was  mirth  and  conversation,  and 
conventional  observance,  just  as  if  death  had  not  bten  among  us  in 
the  night.  'I'his  was  no  more  than  a  quickening  of  the  process  by 
which  man  drops  out  of  life,  and  all  seems  to  goon  as  if  he  had 
never  been  :  only  seems,  however.  Even  in  this  case,  where  the 
departed  had  been  a  stranger  to  us  all,  and  had  sunk  iiom  amid  us 
in  eight  hours,  I  believe  there  were  lew  or  no  hearts  untouched,  ei- 
ther by  sorrow  lor  him  or  fear  for  themselves.  We  were  none  of  us 
as  we  should  have  been  if  this  his  brief  connexion  with  us  had 
never  existed. 

All  the  morning  we  were  passing  plantations,  and  there  were 
houses  along  both  banks  at  short  intervals  ;  sometimes  the  man- 
sions of  planters,  sometimes sugaihouses, sometimes  groups ofslave- 
dwellings,  painted  or  unpainted,  standing  under  the  shade  of  syca- 
mores, tnagnolias,  live  oaks,  or  Pride-of-India  trees.  Many  dusky  ga- 
zing figures  of  men  with  the  axe,  and  women  with  the  pitcher,  would 
have  templed  the  pencil  of  an  artist.  The  fields  were  level  and 
rich-looking,  and  they  were  invariably  bounded  by  the  glorious 
forest.  Towards  noon  we  perceived  by  the  number  of  sailing-boats 
that  we  were  near  some  settlement,  and  soon  came  upon  Donald- 
sonville,  a  considerable  village,  with  a  large  unfinished  Statehouse, 
where  the  leirislalure  of  Louisiana  once  sat,  which  was  afterward 
removed  to  New  Orleans,  whence  it  has  never  come  back.  Its  ba- 
you boasts  a  steamer,  by  which  planters  in  the  south  back-country 
are  conveyed  to  their  estates  on  leaving  the  Mississippi. 

We  now  felt  ourselves  sufficiently  at  home  to  decide  upon  the 
arrangernent  of  our  day.  The  weather  was  too  hot  to  let  the  fa- 
tigues of  general  conversation  be  endurable  for  many  hours  togeth- 
er ;  and  there  wis  liitle  in  the  general  society  ol  the  vessel  to  make 
us  regret  this.  We  rose  at  five  or  a  little  later,  the  early  morning 
being  delicious.  Breakfast  was  ready  at  seven,  and  after  it  I 
apparently  went  to  my  stateroom  for  the  morning  ;  but  this  was 
not  exactly  the  case,  i  observed  that  the  laundresses  hung  their 
counterpanes  and  sheets  to  dry  in  the  gallery  before  my  window, 
and  that,  therefore,  nobody  came  to  that  gallery.  It  struck  me 
that  this  must  be  the  coolest  part  of  the  boat,  such  an  evaporation 
as  was  perpetually  going  on.  I  therefore  stepped  out  of  my  win- 
dow, with  my  book,  work,  or  writing  ;  an  J,  sitting  under  the  shade 
of  a  counterpane,  and  in  full  view  of  the  river  and  western  shore, 
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spent  in  quiet  some  of  the  pleasantest  mornings  I  have  ever  known. 
I  was  now  and  then  reminded  ol  the  poor  parSon,  pitied  by  Mrs. 
Barbauld  : — 

"  Or  crossing  lines 
Shall  mar  thy  musings,  as  the  wet  cold  sheet 
Flaps  m  thy  face  abrupt." 

and  sometimes  an  uns3'mpathlsing-  laundress  would  hang  up  an  im- 
penetrable veil  between  me  and  some  object  on  shore  that  I  was 
eagerly  watching  ;  but  these  little  inconveniences  were  nothing  in 
the  way  of  counterbalance  to  the  privilege  of  retirement.  1  took 
no  notice  of  the  summons  to  luncheon  at  eleven,  and  Ibund  that 
dinner,  at  half  past  one,  came  far  too  soon.  We  all  thought  it  our 
duty  to  be  sociable  in  the  afternoon,  and,  therefore,  took  our  seats 
in  tiie  gallery  on  the  other  side  of  the  boat,  where  we  were  daily 
introduced  to  members  of  our  society  who  before  were  strangers, 
and  spent  two  or  three  hours  in  conversation  or  at  chess.  It  was 
generally  very  hot,  and  the  conversation  far  from  lively,  consisting 
chiefly  of  complaints  of  the  heat  or  the  glare  ;  of  the  children  or  of 
the  dulness  of  the  river;  varied  by  mutual  interrogation  about 
where  everybody  was  goin^^.  A  remark  here  and  there  was  amu- 
sing ;  as  when  a  lady  described  Canada  as  the  place  where  people 
row  boats,  and  sinsr,  "  Row,  brothers,  row,"  and  all  that.  When 
the  heat  began  to  decline,  we  went  to  the  hurricane  deck  to  watch 
the  beauty  of  evening  stealing  on  ;  anJ,  as  no  one  but  ourselves,  and 
our  most  esteemed  acquaintance  seemed  to  care  for  the  wider  view 
we  here  obtained,  we  had  the  place  to  ourselves,  except  that  some 
giddy  boys  pursued  their  romps  here,  and  kept  us  in  a  perpetual 
panic,  lest  in  their  racing,  they  should  run  overboard.  There  is  no 
guard  whatever,  and  the  leads  overhang  the  water.  Mr.  E.  said 
he  never  allowed  his  boys  to  play  here,  but  gave  them  the  choice 
of  playing  below  or  sitiing  still  on  the  top. 

After  tea  we  came  up  again  on  fine  evenings;  walked  for  an 
hour  or  two,  and  watched  the  glories  ol  the  night,  till  the  deck 
passengers  appeared  with  their  blankets  and  compelled  us  to  go 
down. 

Nothing  surprised  me  more  than  to  see  that  very  few  of  the  la- 
dies looked  out  of  the  boat  unless  their  attention  was  particularly 
called.  All  the  morning  the  greater  number  sat  in  their  own  cat)in, 
v/orking  collars,  netting  purses,  or  doing  nothing  ;  all  the  evening 
they  amused  themselves  in  the  other  cabin  dancing  or  talking.  And 
such  scenery  as  we  were  passing  ;  i  was  in  perpetual  amazement 
that,  with  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  grandeurof  this  mighty  river, 
so  little  testimony  hns  been  borne  to  its  beauty.  ,t     r^ 

On  the  evening  of  our  first  day  on  the  Mississippi,  JMr.  E.  told 
me  of  the  imminent  danger  he  and  his  lady  had  twice  l)een  in  on 
board  steamboats.  His  stories  give  an  idea  of  the  penis  people 
should  make  up  their  minds  to  on  such  excursions  as  ours.  On 
their  wedding  journey,  the  E-'s,  accompanied  by  their  relative, 
Judge  H.,  went  down  the  Alabama  river.  One  night,  when  Mr. 
E.  was  just  concluding  the  watch  I  have  described  him  as  keeping, 
the  boat  ran  foul  of  another,  and  parted  in  two,  beginning  instantly 
to  sink.  Mr.  E  roused  his  lady  from  her  sleep,  made  her  thrust 
her  feet  into  his  boots,  threw  his  cloak  over  her,  and  carried  her 
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up  to  the  deck,  not  doubting  that,  from  her  being-  the  only  lady  on 
board,  she  would  be  the  first  to  be  accommodated  in  the  boat.  But 
the  boat  had  been  seized  by  some  gamblers  who  were  wide  awake 
and  ready  dressed  when  the  accident  happened,  and  they  had  got 
clear  of  the  steamer.  Mr.  E.  shouted  to  them  to  take  in  the  lady, 
only  the  lady  ;  he  promised  that  neither  Judge  H.  nor  himself 
should  enter  the  boat.  They  might  have  come  back  for  every  one 
on  board  with  perfect  safety  ;  but  he  could  not  move  them.  Judge 
H.,  meanwhile,  had  secured  a  plank,  on  which  he  hoped  to  seat 
Mrs.  E..  while  Mr.  E.  and  himself,  both  good  swimmers,  might 
push  it  before  them  to  the  shore,  if  they  could  escape  the  eddy  from 
the  sinking  vessel.  Mr.  E.  heard  next  the  voice  of  an  old  gentle- 
man whom  he  knew,  who  was  in  the  boat,  and  trying  to  persuade 
the  fellows  to  turn  back.  Mr.  E.  shouted  to  him  to  shoot  the 
wretches  if  they  would  not  come.  The  old  gentleman  took  the 
hint,  and  held  a  pistol  (which,  however,  was  not  loaded)  at  the  head 
of  the  man  who  was  steering  :  upon  which  they  turned  back  and 
took  in,  not  only  Mrs.  E  ,  her  party,  and  their  luggage,  but  every 
body  else,  so  that  no  lives  were  lost.  Mrs.  E.  lost  nothing  but  the 
clothes  she  had  left  by  her  bedside.  She  was  perfectly  quiet  and 
obedient  to  directions  the  whole  time.  The  vessel  sank  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

A  few  years  after  the  E.'s  went  up  the  Mississippi  with  their  lit- 
tle girl.  Some  fine  ladies  on  board  wondered  at  Mrs.  E.  for  sha- 
king hands  with  a  rude  farmer  with  whom  she  had  some  acquaint- 
ance, and  it  appears  probable  that  the  farmer  was  aware  of  what 
passed.  When  JMr.  E.  was  going  down  to  bed,  near  day,  he  heard 
a  deck  passenger  say  to  another,  in  a  tone  of  alarm,  "I  say,  John, 
look  here  !"  "  What's  the  matter  ?"  asked  Mr.  E.  "  Nothing,  sir, 
only  the  boat's  sinking."  Mr.  E.  ran  to  the  spot,  and  found  the 
news  too  true.  The  vessel  had  been  pierced  by  a  snag,  and  the 
xvater  was  rushing  in  by  hogsheads.  The  boat  seemed  likely  to 
be  at  the  bottam  in  ten  minutes.  Mr.  E.  handed  the  men  a  pole, 
and  bade  them  thrust  their  bedding  into  the  breach,  which  they 
did  with  much  cleverness,  till  the  carpenter  was  ready  with  a  bet- 
ter plug.  The  horrid  words,  "  the  boat's  sinking,"  had,  however, 
been  overheard,  and  the  screams  of  the  ladies  were  dreadful.  The' 
uproar  above  and  below  was  excessive  ;  but  through  it  all  was 
heard  the  voice  of  the  rough  farmer,  saying,  "  Where's  E.'s  girl.''  I 
shall  save  her  first."  Tfie  boat  was  run  safely  ashore,  and  the 
fright  was  the  greatest  damage  sustained. 

We  passed  Baton  Rogue,  on  the  east  Louisiana  bank,  on  the 
afternoon  of  this  day.  It  stands  on  the  first  eminence  we  had  seen 
on  these  shores,  and  the  barracks  have  a  handsome  appearance 
from  the  water.  A  summer-house,  perched  on  a  rising  ground, 
was  fuil  of  people,  amusing  themselves  with  smoking  and  looking 
abroad  upon  the  river  ;  and,  truly,  they  had  an  enviable  station. 
A  kw  miles  farther  on  we  went  ashore  at  the  wooding-place,  and 
I  had  my  first  walk  in  the  untrodden  forest.  The  height  of  the 
trees  seemed  incredible  as  we  stood  at  their  foot  and  looked  up.  It 
made  us  feel  suddenly  dwarfed.  We  stood  in  a  crowd  of  locust  and 
Cottonwood  trees,  elm,  maple,  and  live  oak ;  and  they  were  all 
bound  together  by  an  inextricable  tangle  ofcreepers,  which  seemed 
to  forbid  our  penetrating  many  paces  into  the  forest  beyond  where 
the  woodcutters  had  intruded.    I  had  a  great  horror  of  going  too 
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far,  and  was  not  sorry  to  find  it  impossible  :  it  v\'ould  fee  so  easy 
for  the  boat  to  leave  two  or  three  passengers  behind  without  find- 
ing it  out,  and  no  fate  could  be  conceived  nriore  desolate.  1  looked 
into  the  woodcutter's  dwelling,  and  hardly  knew  what  to  think  of 
the  hardihood  of  any  one  who  could  eml)race  such  a  mode  of  life 
for  a  single  week  on  any  consideration.  Amid  the  desolation  and 
abominable  dirt,  1  observed  a  moscheto  bar — a  muslin  curtain — 
suspended  over  ihe  crib.  Without  this,  the  dweller  in  the  wood 
would  be  stung  almost  to  madnees  or  deaih  before  morning.  This 
curtain  was  nearly  of  a  saffron  colour ;  the  floor  of  the  hui  was  of 
damp  earth,  and  ihe  place  so  small  that  the  wonder  was  how  two 
men  could  live  in  it.  There  was  a  rude  enclosure  round  it  to  keep 
off  intruders,  but  the  space  was  grown  over  with  the  rankest  grass 
and  yellow  weeds.  The  ground  wr.s  swampy  all  about,  up  to  the 
wall  of  untouched  forest  which  rendered  this  spot  inaccessible  ex- 
cept from  the  river.  The  beautiful  squills  flower  grew  plentifully, 
the  only  relief  to  the  eye  from  the  vastness  and  rankness.  Piles  of 
wood  were  built  up  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  were  now  ra- 
pidly disappearing  under  the  activity  of  our  deck  passengers,  who 
were  passing  in  two  lines  to  and  from  the  vessel.  The  bell  from 
the  boat  tinkled  through  the  wilderness  like  a  foreign  sound.  We 
hastened  on  board,  and  I  watched  the  woodcutters  with  deep  pity 
as  they  gazed  after  us  lor  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  turned  into 
their  forlorn  abode. 

We  were  in  hopes  of  passing  the  junction  of  the  Red  River  with 
the  Mississippi  before  dark,  but  found  that  we  were  not  to  see  the 
Red  River  at  ail  ;  a  channel  having  been  partly  found  and  partly 
made  between  an  island  and  the  eastern  shore,  which  saves  a  cir- 
cuit of  many  miles.  In  this  narrow  chunnel  the  current  ran  strong 
against  us  ;  and  as  Ave  laboured  through  it  in  the  evening  light,  we 
had  opportunity  to  observe  every  green  meadow,  every  solitary 
dwelling  which  presented  itself  in  the  intervals  of  the  forest.  We 
grew  more  and  more  silent  as  the  shades  fell,  till  we  emerged  from 
the  dark  channel  into  the  great  expanse  of  the  main  river,  glitter- 
ing in  the  moonlight.  It  was  like  putting  out  to  sea. 
•  Just  before  bedtime  we  stopped  at  Sarah  Bayou  to  take  in  still 
more  passengers.  The  steward  complained  that  he  was  coming  to 
an  end  of  his  mattresses,  and  that  there  was  very  little  more  room 
lor  gentlemen  to  lie  down,  as  they  were  already  ranged  along  the 
tables,  as  well  as  all  over  the  floor.  So  much  for  the  reputation  of 
the  "Henry  Clay." 

The  next  morning,  the  8th,  I  was  up  in  time  to  see  the  scramble 
for  milk  that  was  going  on  atthe  wooding-place.  The  momentwe 
drew  to  the  land  and  the  plank  was  put  out,  the  steward  leaped  on 
shore,  and  ran  to  the  woodcutters'  divelling,  pitcher  in  hand.  The 
servants  of  the  gentry  on  board  followed,  hoping  to  get  milk  for 
breakfast  ;  but  none  succeeded  except  the  servant  of  an  exclusive. 
This  family  had  better  have  been  without  milk  to  their  coffee  than 
have  been  tempted  by  it  to  such  bad  manners  as  they  displayed  at 
the  breakfast-fable.  Two  young  ladies  who  had  come  on  board 
the  night  before,  who  suspected  notliing  of^  private  luxuries  at  a 
public  table,  and  were  not  aware  of  the  scarcity  of  milk,  asked  a 
waiter  to  hand  them  a  pitcher  which  happened  to  belong  to  theexclu- 
sives.  The  exclusives'  servant  was  instantly  sent  round  to  take  it 
from  them,  and  not  a  word  of  explanation  was  offered. 
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The  w(iodcutters'  dwelling-  before  ns  was  very  different  from  the 
one  we  had  seen  the  night  before.  It  was  a  good-sized  dwelling", 
with  a  Cottonwood  tree  before  it  casting  a  flickering  shadow  upon 
the  porch,  aud  behind  it  was  a  well  cleared  field.^  The  children 
were  decently  dressed,  and  several  slaves  peeped  out  from  the  pla- 
ces where  they  were  pursuing  their  avocations.  A  passenger  brought 
me  a  beautiful  bunch  of  dwarf-roses  which  he  had  gathered  over 
the  garden  paling.  The  piles  of  wood  prepared  for  the  steam- 
boats were  enormous,  betokening  that  there  were  many  stout  arms 
in  the  household. 

This  morning  we  seemed  to  be  lost  among  islands  in  a  waste  of 
waters.  The  vastness  of  the  river  now  began  to  bear  upon  our 
imaginations.  The  flatboats  we  met  looked  as  if  they  were  at  the 
mercy  of  tlie  floods,  their  long  oars  bending  like  straws  in  the  cur- 
rent. They  are  so  picturesque,  however,  and  there  is  something 
so  fanciful  in  the  canopy  of  green  boughs  under  which  the  floating 
voyagers  repose  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  that  some  of  us  pro- 
posed building  a  flatboat  on  the  Ohio,  and  floating  down  to  New- 
Orleans  at  our  leisure, 

Adams  Fort,  in  the  state  of  Mississippi,  afforded  the  most  beau- 
tiful view  we  had  yet  seen  on  the  river.  The  swelling  hills,  dropped 
with  wood,  closed  in  a  reach  of  the  waters,  and  gave  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  lake.  White  houses  nestled  in  the  clumps ;  goats, 
black  and  white,  browsed  on  the  points  of  many  hills  ;  and  a  perfect 
harmony  of  colouring  dissolved  the  whole  into  something  like  a 
dream.  This  last  charm  is  as  striking  to  us  as  any  in  the  vast  wil- 
derness through  which  the  "  Father  of  Waters"  takes  his  way. 
Even  the  turbid  floods,  varying  their  hues  with  the  changes  of  light 
and  shadow,  are  a  fit  element  of  the  picture,  and  no  one  wishes 
them  other  than  they  are. 

In  the  afternoon  we  ran  over  a  log  ;  the  vessel  trembled  to  her 
centre  ;  the  ladies  raised  their  heads  from  their  work  ;  the  gentle- 
men looked  overboard  ;  and  I  saw  our  yaw!  snagged  as  she  was 
careering  at  the  stern.  The  sharp  end  of  the  log  pricked  through 
her  bottom  as  if  she  had  been  made  of  brown  paper.  She  was 
dragged  after  us,  full  of  water,  till  we  stopped  at  the  evening  wood- 
ing-place,  when  Iran  to  the  hurricane  deck  to  see  her  pulled  up  on 
shore  and  mended.  There  I  found  the  wind  so  high  that  it  ap- 
peared to  me  equally  impossible  to  keep  my  seat  and  to  get  down  ; 
my  feather-fan  blew  away,  and  I  expected  to  follow  it  myself — so 
strangling  was  the  gust — one  of  the  puffs  which  take  the  voyager 
by  surprise  amid  the  windings  of  this-  forest-banked  river.  The 
yawl  was  patched  up  in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  The  deck  pas- 
sengers clustered  round  to  lend  a  hand,  and  the  blows  of  the  mallet 
resounded  fitfully  along  the  shore  as  the  gust  came  and  passed  over. 

Every  one  wished  to  reach  and  leave  Natchez  before  dark,  and 
this  was  accomplished.  As  soon  as  we  came  in  sight  of  the  bluff  on 
which  the  city  is  built,  we  received  a  hint  from  the  steward  to  lock 
our  staterooms  and  leave  nothing  about,  as  there  was  no  prevent- 
ing the  townspeople  from  coming  on  board.  We  went  on  shore. 
No  place  can  be  more  beautifully  situated  ;  on  a  bend  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, with  a  low  platform  on  which  all  the  ugly  traffic  of  the 
place  can  be  transacted  ;  bluffs  on  each  side;  a  steep  road  up  to 
the  town;  and  a  noble  prospect  from  thence.  The  streets  are  slo- 
ping, and  the  drains  are  remarkably  well  built ;  but  the  place  is  far 
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from  healthy,  being  subject  to  the  yellow  fever.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  southern  cities,  though  with  a  new,  that  is,  a  perpe- 
tually-shifting population.  It  has  handsome  building's,  especially 
the  Agricultural  Bank,  the  Courthouse,  and  two  or  three  private 
dwellings.  Mainstreet  commands  a  fine  view  from  the  ascent,  and 
is  lined  with  Pride-of-lndia  trees.  I  believe  the  landing-place  at 
Natchez  has  not  improved  its  reputation  since  the  descriptions 
which  have  been  given  of  it  by  former  travellers.  When  we  re- 
turned to  the  boat  after  an  hour's  walk,  we  found  the  captain  very 
anxious  to  clear  his  vessel  of  the  townspeople  and  get  away.  The 
cabin  was  half  lull  of  the  intruders,  and  the  heated,  wearied  appear- 
ance of  our  company  at  tea  bore  testimony  to  the  fatigues  of  the 
aiternoon. 

In  the  evening  only  one  firefly  was  visible ;  the  moon  was  misty, 
and  faint  lightning  flashed  incessantly.  Before  morning  the  weather 
was  so  cold  that  we  shut  our  windows,  and  the  next  day  there  wass 
a  fire  in  the  ladies'  cabin.  Such  are  the  changes  of  temperature  in 
this  region. 

The  quantity  of  driftwood  that  we  encountered  above  Natchez 
was  amazing.  Some  of  it  was  whirling  slowly  down  with  the  cur- 
rent, but  much  more  was  entangled  in  the  bays  of  the  islands,  and 
detained  in  incessant  accumulation.  It  can  scarcely  be  any  longer 
necessary  to  explain  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  this  driftwood 
to  be  the  foundation  of  the  islands  of  the  Mississippi.  Having  itself 
no  foundation,  it  could  not  serve  any  such  purpose.  I'he  islands 
are  formed  by  deposites  of  soil  brought  down  from  above  by  the 
strong  force  of  the  waters.  The  accumulation  proceeds  till  it 
reaches  the  surface,  when  the  seeds  contained  in  the  soil,  or  borne 
to  it  by  the  winds,  sprout,  and  bind  the  soft  earth  by  a  network  of 
roots,  thus  providing  a  basis  for  a  stronger  vegetation  every  year. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  superficial  observers  have  fallen  into  this  error 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  new  lands  of  the  Mississippi,  the  rafts 
of  driftwood  look  so  like  incipient  islands  ;  and  when  one  is  fixed  in 
a  picturesque  situation,  the  gazer  longs  to  heap  earth  upon  it,  and 
clothe  it  with  shrubbery. 

When  we  came  in  sight  of  Vicksburg  the  little  H.'s  made  a  cla- 
mour for  some  new  toys.  Their  mother  told  them  how  very  silly 
they  were ;  what  a  waste  of  money  it  would  be  to  buy  such  toys  as 
they  would  get  at  Vicksburg;  that  they  would  suck  the  paint,  &c. 
Strange  to  say,  none  of  these  considerations  availed  anything. 
Somebody  had  told  the  children  that  toys  were  to  be  bought  at 
Vicksburg,  and  all  argument  was  to  them  worth  less  than  the  fact. 
The  contention  went  on  till  the  boat  stopped,  when  the  mother 
yielded,  with  the  worst  possible  grace,  and  sent  a  slave  nurse  on 
shore  to  buy  toys.  An  hour  after  we  were  again  on  our  way,  the 
lady  showed  me,  in  the  presence  of  the  children,  the  wrecks  of  the 
toys;  horses'  legs,  dogs'  heads,  the  broken  body  of  a  wagon,  &c., 
all,  whether  green,  scarlet,  or  yellow,  sucked  into  an  abombinable 
daub.  She  complained  bitterly  of  the  children  for  their  folly,  and 
particularly  for  their  waste  of  her  money,  as  if  the  money,  were  not 
her  concern,  and  the  fun  theirs  ! 

We  walked  through  three  or  four  streets  of  Vicksburg,  but  the 
captain  could  not  allow  us  time  to  mount  the  hill.  It  is  a  raw-look- 
ing, straggling  place,  on  the  side  of  a  steep  ascent,  the  steeple  oi 
the  Courthouse  magnificently  overlooking  a  huge  expanse  of  wood 
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and  a  deep  bend  of  the  river.  It  was  three  months  after  this  time 
that  the  tremendous  Vickshurg  massacre  took  place  ;  a  deed  at 
which  the  whole  country  shuddered,  and  much  of  the  world  beyond. 
In  these  disorders  upward  oi  twenty  persons  were  executed,  with- 
out trial  by  jury  or  pretence  of  justice.  Some  of  the  sufferers  were 
gamblers,  and  men  of  bad  character  otherwise  ;  some  were  wholly 
mnocent  of  any  offence  whatever  ;  and  I  believe  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  the  plot  for  rousing  the  slaves  to  insurrection,  which 
was  the  pretext  for  the  whole  proceeding,  never  had  any  real  ex- 
istence. It  was  the  product  of  that  peculiar  faculty  of  imagination 
which4&  now  monopolized  by  the  slaveholder,  as  of  old  by  imperial 
tyrants.  Amon^  the  sufferers  in  this  disturbance  was  a  young  far- 
mer of  Ohio,  I  think,  who  was  proceeding  to  New-Orleans  on  busi- 
ness, and  was  merely  resting  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  on  his 
way.'  I  have  seldom  seen  anything  more  touching  than  his  brief 
letter  to  his  parents,  informing  them  that  he  was  to  be  executed  the 
next  morning.  Nothing  could  be  quieter  in  its  tone  than  this  letter; 
and  in  it  he  desired  that  his  family  would  not  grieve  too  much  for 
his  sudden  death,  for  he  did  not  know  that  he  could  ever  feel  more 
ready  for  the  event  than  then.  His  old  father  wrote  an  affectionate 
appeal  to  the  Governor  of  Mississippi,  desiring,  not  vengearice,  for 
that  could  be  of  no  avail  to  a  bereaved  parent,  but  investigation,  for 
the  sake  of  his  son's  memory  and  the  future  security  of  innocent 
citizens.  The  governor  did  not  recognise  the  appeal.  The  excuse 
made  for  him  was  that  he  could  not ;  that  if  the  citizens  of  the  state 
preferred  Lynch  law  to  regular  justice,  the  governor  could  do  noth- 
ing against  the  will  of  the  majority.  The  effeci  of  barbarism  like 
this  is  not  to  justily  the  imputation  of  its  excesses  to  ihe  country  at 
large,  but  to  doom  the  region  in  which  it  prevails  to  be  peopled  by 
barbarians.  The  lovers  of  justice  and  order  will  avoid  the  places 
where  they  are  set  at  naught. 

Every  day  reminded  us  of  the  superiority  of  our  vessel,  for  we 
passed  every  boat  going  the  same  way,  and  saw  some  so  delayed 
by  accidents  that  we  wondered  what  was  to  become  of  the  passen- 
gers; at  least,  of  their  patience.  A  disabled  boat  was  seen  on  the 
morning  of  this  day,  the  9th,  crowded  with  Kentuckians,  some  of 
whom  tried  to  win  their  way  on  board  the  "  Henry  Clay"  by  wit- 
ticisms ;  but  our  captain  was  inexorable,  declaring  that  we  could 
hold  no  more.  Then  we  passed  the  Ohio  steamboat,  which  left 
New-Orleans  three  days  before  us,  but  was  making  her  way  very 
slowly,  with  cholera  on  board. 

The  10th  was  Sunday.  The  children  roared  as  usual;  but  the 
black  damsels  were  dressed  ;  there  was  no  laundry-work  going  on, 
nor  fancy-work  in  the  cabin  ;  and  there  was  something  of  a  Sun- 
day look  about  the  place.  As  1  was  sitting  by  my  stateroom  win- 
dow, sometimes  reading  and  sometimes  looking  oiit  upon  the  sunny 
river,  green  woods,  and  flatboats  that  keep  no  sabbath,  a  black 
servant  entered  to  say  that  Mr.  E.  desired  me  "  to  come  to  the 
preachin'."  I  thought  it  unlikely  that  Mr.  E.  should  be  concerned 
in  the  affair,  and  knew  too  well  what  the  service  was  likely  to  be 
in  such  a  company,  and  conducted  by  such  a  clergyman  as  was  to 
officiate,  to  wish  to  attend.  I  found  afterward  that  the  service  had 
been  held  against  the  wishes  of  the  captain,  Mr.  E.,  and  many 
others;  and  that  it  had  better,  on  all  accounts,  have  been  omitted. 
Some  conversation  which  the  young  clergyman  had  thrust  upon 
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me  had  exhibited  not  only  his  extreme  ignorance  of  the  religious 
feelings  and  convictions  ol  Christians  who  differed  from  him,  but 
no  little  bitterness  of  contempt  towards  them  ;  and  he  was,  there- 
fore, the  last  person  to  conduct  the  worship  of  a  large  company 
whose  opinions  and  sentiments, were  almost  as  various  as  their  laces. 
This  reminds  me  that  an  old  lady  on  board  asked  an  acquaintance 
of  mine  what  my  religion  was.  On  being  told  that  I  was  a  Unita- 
rian,^ she  exclaimed,  "  She  had  better  have  clone  with  that;  she 
won't  find  it  go  down  with  us."  It  never  occurred  to  me  be- 
VT-^  to  determine  my  religion  by  what  would  please  people  on  the 
3lississippi. 

_  Before  breakfast  one  morning,  when  I  was  walking  on  the  hur- 
ricane deck,  I  was  joined  by  a  young  man  who  had  been  educated 
at  West  Point,  and  who  struck  me  as  being  a  lair  and  creditable 
specimen  of  American  youth.  He  told  me  that  he  was  very  poor, 
and  described  his  difficulties  from  being  disappointed  of  the  promo- 
tion he  had  expected  on  leaving  West  Point.  He  was  now  turning 
to  the  law  ;  and  he  related  by  what  expedients  he  meant  to  obtain 
the  advantage  of  two  years'  study  of  law  before  settling  in  Maine. 
His  land-travelling  was  done  on  foot,  and  there  was  no  pretension 
to  more  than  his  resources  could  command.  His  manners  were 
not  so  good  as  those  of  American  youths  generally,  and  he  was  not, 
at  first,  veryfiuent,  but  expressed  himself  rather  inschoolboy  phrase. 
His  conversation  was,  however,  of  a  host  of  metaphysicians  as  well 
as  lawyers  ;  and  I  thought  he  would  never  have  tired  of  analyzing 
Bentham,  irom  whom  he  passed  on,  like  every  one  who  talks  m 
America  about  books  or  authors,  to  Bulwer,  dissecting  his  philoso- 
phy and  politics  very  acutely.  He  gave  me  clear  and  sensihle  ac- 
counts of  the  various  operation  of  more  than  one  of  the  United 
States  institutions,  and  furnished  me  with  some  very  acceptable  in- 
formation. After  our  walk  and  conversation  had  lasted  an  hour 
and  a  half,  we  were  summoned  to  breakfast,  and  I  thought  we  had 
earned  it. 

During  the  morning  I  heard  a  friend  of  mine,  in  an  earnest  but 
amused  tone,  deprecating  a  compliment  from  tvvo  slave  women 
who  were  trying  to  look  most  persuasive.  They  were  imploring 
her  to  cut  out  a  gown  for  each  of  them  like  the  one  she  wore.  They 
were  so  enormously  fat  and  slovenly,  and  the  lady's  dress  fitted  so 
neatly,  as  to  make  the  idea  of  the  pattern  being  transferred  to  them 
most  ludicrous.  As  long  as  we  were  on  board,  however,  I  be- 
lieve they  never  doubted  my  friend's  power  of  making  them  look 
like  herself  if  she  only  would  ;  and  they  continued  to  cast  longing 
glances  on  the  gown. 

On  the  11th  we  overtook  another  disabled  steamboat,  which  had 
been  lying  forty-eight  hours  with  both  her  cylinders  burst  ;  unable, 
of  course,  to  move  a  yard.  We  towed  her  about  two  miles  to  a 
settlement,  and  the  captain  agreed  to  take  on  board  two  young 
ladies  who  were  anxious  to  proceed,  and  a  few  deck  passengers. 

The  scenery  was  by  this  time  very  wild.  These  hundreds  of 
miles  of  level  woods,  and  turbid,  rushing  waters,  and  desert  islands, 
are  oppressive  to  the  imagination.  Very  lew  dwellings  were  visi- 
ble. We  went  ashore  in  the  afternoon,  just  for  the  sake  of  having 
been  in  Arkansas.  We  could  penetrate  only  a  little  w^ay  through 
the  young  cotton- wood  and  the  tangled  forest,  and  we  saw  nothing. 

In  the  evening  we  touched  at  Helena,  and  more  passengers  s^ot 
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on  board,  in  defiance  of  the  captain's  shouts  of  refusal.  He  declared 
that  the  deck  was  giving  way  under  the  crowd,  and  that  he  would 
not  go  near  the  shore  again,  but  anchor  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
and  send  his  boats  for  provisions- 

While  I  was  reading  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the  report  of  a 
rifle  from  the  lower  deck  summoned  me  to  lookout.  There  were 
frequent  rifle-shots,  and  they  always  betokened  our  being  near 
shore  ;  generally  under  the  bank,  where  the  eye  of  the  sportsman 
^vas  in  the  way  of  temptation  from  some  object  in  the  orest.  We 
were  close  under  the  eastern  bank,  whence  we  could  peep  through 
the  massy  beech-trunks  into  the  dark  recesses  of  the  woods.  For 
two  days  our  eyes  had  rested  on  scenery  of  this  kind  ;  now  it  was 
about  to  change.  We  were  approaching  the  fine  Chickasaw  bluffs, 
below  Memphis,  in  the  state  of  Tennessee.  The  captain  expressed 
a  wish  that  none  of  the  passengers  would  go  on  shore  at  Memphis, 
where  the  cholera  was  raging.  He  intended  to  stay  only  a  few 
minutes  for  bread  and  vegetables,  and  would  not  admit  a  single 
passenger  on  any  consideration.  We  did  not  dream  of  disregard- 
ing his  wishes,  if,  indeed,  the  heat  had  left  us  any  desire  to  exert 
ourselves  ;  but  Mr.  B.  was  so  anxious  that  his  lady  should  mount 
the  bluff',  that  she  yielded  to  his  request  ;  though,  stout  and  elderly 
as  she  was,  the  ascent  would  have  been  a  serious  undertaking  on  a 
cool  aflernoon  and  with  plenty  of  lime.  The  entire  company  of 
passengers  was  assembled  to  watch  the  objects  on  shore  ;  the  cotton 
bales  piled  on  the  lop  of  the  bluff";  the  gentleman  on  horseback  on 
the  ridge,  who  was  eyeing  us  in  return  ;  the  old  steamer,  fitted  up 
as  a  store,  and  moored  by  the  bank,  for  the  chance  ol  traffic  with 
voyagers  ;  and,  above  all,  the  slaves,  ascending  and  descending  the 
steep  path,  with  trays  of  provisions  on  their  heads,  the  new  bread 
and  fresh  vegetables  with  which  we  were  to  be  cheered.  Of  course 
all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  as  they  attempted  the 
ascent.  The  husband  lenthis  best  assistance,  and  dragged  his  poor 
lady  about  one  third  ofthe  way  up, when  she  suddenly  found  that  she 
could  not  go  a  step  forward  or  hack  ;  she  stuck,  in  a  most  finished 
attitude  of  panic,  with  her  face  to  the  cliff  and  lier  back  to  us,  her 
husband  holding  her  up  by  one  arm,  and  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to 
do  next.  ^  I  hope  they  did  not  hear  the  shout  of  laughter  which 
went  up  from  our  vessel.  A  stout  boatman  ran  to  their  assistance, 
and  enabled  the  lady  to  turn  round,  alter  which  she  came  down 
without  accident.  She  won  every  body's  esteem  by  her  perfisct 
good-humour  on  the  occasion.  Heated  and  fiuried  as  she  was,  she 
was  perfectly  cont.^nted  with  having  tried  to  oblige  her  husband. 
This  was  her  object,  and  she  gained  it;  and  more,  more  than  she 
was  aware  of,  unless,  indeed,  she  found  that  her  fellow-passengers 
were  more  eager  to  give  her  pleasure  after  this  adventure  than 
before. 

The  town  of  Memphis  looked  bare  and  hot;  and  the  bluffs, 
though  a  relief  from  the  level  vastness  on  which  we  had  been  ga- 
ting for  two  days,  are  not  so  beautiful  as  the  eminences  four  or 
five  hundred  miles  below. 

The  air  was  damp  and  close  this  night  ;  the  moon  dim,  the  light- 
ning blue,  and  glaring  incessantly,  and  the  wood-asfies  from  the 
chimneys  very  annoying.  It  was  not  weather  for  the  deck  ;  and, 
seeing  that  Mr.  E.  and  two  other  gentlemen  wanted  to  make  up  a 
rubber,  I  joined  them.     In  our  well-lighted  cabin  the  lightning 
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seemed  to  pour  in  in  streams,  and  the  thunder  soon  began  to  crack 
overhead.  Mrs.  H.  came  to  us,  and  rebuked  us  for  playing  cards 
while  it  thundered,  which  she  thought  very  blasphemous.  When 
our  rubber  was  over,  and  I  retired  to  the  ladies'  cabin,  I  found  that 
the  lady  had  been  doing  something  which  had  at  least  as  much 
levity  in  it.  After  undressing,  she  had  put  on  lier  life-preserver, 
and  floundered  on  the  floor  to  show  how  she  should  swim  if  the 
boat  sank.  Her  slaves  had  got  under  the  table  to  laugh  They 
fittle  thought  how  near  we  might  come  to  swimming  for  our  lives 
before  morning.  I  believe  it  was  about  three  hours  after  midnight 
when  I  was  awakened  by  a  tremendous  and  unaccountable  noise 
overhead.  It  was  most  like  ploughing  through  a  forest,  and  crash- 
ing all  the  trees  down.  The  lady  who  shared  my  stateroom  was 
up,  pale  and  frightened,  and  lights  were  moving  in  the  ladies'  ca- 
bin. I  did  not  choose  to  cause  alarm  by  inquiry  ;  but  the  motion 
of  tiie  boat  was  so  strange,  that  I  thought  it  must  waken  every  one 
on  board.  The  commotion  lasted,  I  should  think,  about  twenty 
minutes,  when  I  suppose  it  subsided,  for  I  fell  asleep.  In  the  morn- 
ing [  was  shown  the  remains  of  hailstones,  which  must  have  been 
of  an  enormous  size,  to  judge  by  what  was  left  of  them  at  the  end 
of  three  hours.  Mr.  E.  told  me  that  we  had  been  in  the  utmost 
danger  for  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  from  one  of  the  irresistible 
squalls  to  which  this  navigation  is  liable.  Both  the  pilots  had  been 
blown  away  from  the  helm,  and  were  obliged  to  leave  the  vessel 
to  its  fate.  It  was  imimssible  to  preserve  a  footing  for  an  instant 
on  the  top  ;  and  the  poor  passengers  who  lay  there  had  attempted 
to  come  down,  bruised  with  the  tremendous  hail  (which  caused  the 
noise  we  could  not  account  for),  and  seeing,  with  the  pilot,  no  other 
probability  than  that  the  hurricane  deck  would  be  blown  completely 
away  ;  but  there  v;as  actually  no  standing  room  for  these  men,  and 
they  had  to  remain  above  and  take  their  chance.  The  vessel  drove 
madly  from  side  to  side  of  the  dangerous  channel,  ana  the  pilots 
expected  every  moment  that  she  should  founder.  I  find  that  we 
usually  made  much  more  way  by  night  than  by  day,  the  balance  of 
the  boat  being  kept  even  while  the  passengers  are  equally  disper- 
sed and  quiet,  instead  of  running  from  side  to  side,  or  crowding  the 
one  gallery  and  deserting  the  other. 

I  was  on  the  lookout  for  alligators  all  the  way  up  the  river,  but 
could  never  see  one.  A  deck  passenger  declared  that  a  small  spe- 
cimen slipped  off'a  log  into  the  water  one  day  when  nobody  else 
was  looking  ;  but  his  companions  supposed  he  migiit  be  mistaken, 
as  alligators  are  now  rarely  seen  in  this  region.  Terrapins  were 
very  numerous,  sometimes  sunning  themselves  on  floating  logs,  and 
sometimes  swimming,  with  only  their  pert  little  heads  visible  above 
water.  Wood-pigeons  might  be  seen  flitting  in  the  forest  when 
we  were  so  close  under  the  banks  as  to  pry  into  the  shades,  and 
the  beautiful  blue  jay  often  gleamed  before  our  eyes.  No  object 
was  more  striking  than  the  canoes  which  we  frequently  saw,  looking 
fearfully  light  and  frail  amid  the  strong  current.  The  rower  used 
a  spoon-shaped  paddle,  and  advanced  with  amazing  swiftness  ; 
sometimes  crossing  before  our  bows,  sometimes  darting  along  un- 
der the  bank,  sometimes  shooting  across  a  track  of  moonlight. 
Very  often  there  was  only  one  person  in  the  canoe,  as  in  the  instance 
I  have  elsewhere  mentioned  *  of  a  woman  who  was  supposed  to 
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be  going  on  a  visit  twenty  or  thirty  miles  up  the  stream.  I  cculd 
hardly  have  conceived  of  a  solitude  so  intense  as  this  appeared  to 
me,  the  being  alone  on  that  rushing  sea  of  waters,  shut  in  by  un- 
trodden forests  ;  the  slow  fishhawk  wheeling  overhead,  and  peri- 
lous masses  of  driltwood  whirling  down  the  current  ;  trunks  ob- 
viously uprooted  by  the  forces  of  nature,  and  not  laid  low  by  the 
Jiand  of  man.  What  a  spectacle  must  our  boat,  with  its  gay  crowds, 
have  appeared  to  such  a  solitary  !  what  a  revelation  that  there  was 
a  busy  world  still  stirring  somewhere ;  a  fact  which,  I  think,  I 
should  soon  discredit  if  I  lived  in  the  depths  of  this  wilderness,  for 
life  would  become  tolerable  there  only  by  the  spirit  growing  into 
harmony  with  the  scene,  wild  and  solemn  as  the  objects  around  it. 

The  morning  after  the  storm  the  landscape  looked  its  wildest.  The 
clouds  were  drifting  away,  and  a  sungleam  came  out  as  I  was  peep- 
ing into  the  toresi  at  the  wooding-place.  _  The  vines  look  beau  til  ul 
on  the  black  trunks  of  the  trees  after  rain.  Scarcely  a  habitation 
was  to  be  seen,  and  it  was  like  being  set  back  to  the  days  of  crea- 
tion, we  passed  so  many  islands  in  every  stage  of  growth.  I  spent 
part  of  the  morning  with  the  L.'s,  and  we  were  more  than  once 
alarmed  by  a  fearful  scream,  followed  by  a  trampling  and  scuffling 
in  the  neighbouring  gallery.  It  was  only  some  young  ladies,  with 
their  work  and  guitar,  who  were  in  a  state  of  terror  because  some 
green  boughs  vjould  sweep  over  when  we  were  close  under  the 
bank.  They  could  not  be  reassurred  by  the  gentlemen  who  waited 
upon  them,  nor  would  they  change  their  seats  ;  so  that  we  were 
treated  with  a  long  series  of  screams,  till  the  winding  of  the  channel 
carried  us  across  to  the  opposite  bank. 

In  the  afternoon  we  came  in  sight  of  New  Madrid,  in  the  State 
ot  Missouri  ;  a  scattered  small  place,  on  a  green  table-land.  We 
sighed  to  think  how  soon  our  wonderful  voyage  would  be  over, 
and  at  every  settlement  we  reached  repined  at  being  there  so  soon. 
While  others  went  on  shore,  I  remained  on  board  to  see  how  they 
looked,  dispersed  in  the  woods,  grouped  round  the  woodpiles,  and 
seated  on  logs.  The  clergyman  urged  my  going,  saying,  "  It's  quite 
a  retreat  to  go  on  shore."  This  gentleman  is  vice-president  of  an 
educational  establishment  for  young  ladies,  where  there  are  public 
exhibitions  of  their  proficiency,  and  the  poor  ignorant  little  girls 
take  degrees.  Their  heads  must  be  so  stuffed  with  vainglory  that 
there  can  be  little  room  for  anything  else. 

There  were  threatenings  of  anotlier  night  of  storm.  The  vessel 
seemed  to  labour  much,  and  the  weather  was  gusty,  with  incessant 
lightnings.  The  pilots  said  that  they  were  never  in  such  danger 
on  the  river  as  for  tv/enty  minutes  of  the  preceding  night.  Ihe 
captain  was,  however,  very  thankful  for  a  few  hours  of  cold  weath- 
er ;  for  his  boat  was  so  over-crowded  as  to  make  him  dread,  above 
all  things,  the  appearance  of  disease  on  board.  Some  of  us  went 
to  bed  early  this  night,  expecting  to  be  called  up  to  see  the  junction 
of  the  Ohio  with  the  Mississippi  by  such  light  as  there  might  be 
two  hours  after  midnight.  Mr.  E.  promised  to  have  me  called, 
and  on  the  faith  "of  this  I  went  to  sleep  at  the  usual  time.  I  had 
impressed  him  with  my  earnest  desire  not  to  miss  this  sight,  as  I 
had  seen  no  junction  of  large  rivers,  except  that  of  the  Tombig- 
bee  Avith  the  Alabama.  Mrs.  B.  would  not  trust  to  being  called, 
but  sat  up,  telling  her  husband  that  it  was  now  his  turn  to  gratify 
her,  and  he  must  come  for  her  in  good  time  to  see  the  spectacle. 
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Both  she  and  I  were  disappointed,  however.  When  I  awoke  it 
was  five  o'clock,  and  we  were  some  miles  into  the  Ohio.  Mr.  E. 
had  fallen  asleep,  and  awaked  just  a  minute  too  late  to  make  it  of 
any  use  to  rouse  me.  Mr.  B.  had  put  his  head  into  his  wife's  room 
to  tell  her  that  the  cabin  floor  was  so  completely  covered  with 
sleepers  that  she  could  not  possibly  make  her  way  to  the  deck,  and 
he  shut  the  door  before  she  could  open  her  lips  to  reply.  Her  la- 
mentations were  sad.  "The  three  great  rivers  meeting  and  all  ; 
and  the  little  place  on  the  point  called  Trinity  and  all  ;  and  I  hav- 
ing- sat  up  for  it  and  all !  It  is  a  bad  thing  on  some  accounts  to  be 
married.  U  I  had  been  a  single  woman,  1  could  have  managed  it 
all  for  myself,  I  know." 

However,  junctions  became  frequent  now,  and  we  saw  two  small 
ones  in  the  morning,  to  make  up  for  having  missed  the  large  one 
in  the  night.  When  I  went  up  on  deck  1  found  the  sun  shining 
on  the  full  Ohio,  which  was  now  as  turbid  as  the  Mississippi,  from 
the  recent  storms.  The  stream  stood  in  among  the  trees  on  either 
bank  to  a  great  depth  and  extent,  it  was  so  swollen.  TJie  most 
enormous  willows  I  ever  saw  overhung  our  deck,  and  the  beechen 
shades  beyond,  where  the  turf  and  unencumbered  stems  were  dres- 
sed in  translucent  green,  seemed  like  a  palace  ol  the  Dryads-  How 
some  of  us  fixed  our  eyes  on  the  shores  of  free  Illinois  I  After  near- 
ly five  months  of  sojourn  in  slaveland,  we  were  now  in  sight  of  a 
free  state  once  more.  I  saw  a  settler  in  a  wild  spot,  looking  very 
lonely  among  the  tall  trees  ;  but  I  felt  that  I  would  rather  be  that 
man  than  the  wealthiest  citizen  of  the  opposite  state,  who  was  sat- 
isfied to  dwell  there  among  his  slaves. 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  this  the  ninth  and  last  day  of  our  voyage 
we  passed  Paducah,  in  Kentucky,  a  small  neat  settlement  on  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  Tennessee  and  Ohio.  Preparations  were 
going  on  before  our  eyes  for  our  leaving  the  boat  ;  our  luggage 
and  that  of  theL.'s,  who  joined  company  with  us,  was  brought  out ; 
cold  beef  and  negus  were  provided  for  us  in  the  ladies'  cabin,  the 
final  sayings  were  being  said,  and  we  paid  our  fare,  filty  dollars 
each,  for  our  voyage  of  twelve  hundred  miles.  Smithland,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cumberland  river,  soon  appeared  ;  and,  as  we  wished 
to  ascend  to  Nashville  without  dela}^  we  were  glad  to  see  a  small 
steamboat  in  wailing.  We  stepped  on  shore,  and  stood  there,  in 
spite  of  a  shower,  for  some  time,  watching  the  "Henry  Clay" 
ploughing  up  the  river,  and  waving  our  handkerchiefs  in  answer  to 
signals  ol  farewell  from  several  of  the  multitude  who  were  clustered 
in  every  part  of  the  noble  vessel. 

If  there  be  excess  of  mental  luxury  in  this  life,  it  is  surely  in  a 
voyage  up  the  Mississippi,  in  the  bright  and  leafy  month  of  May. 
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"  For  they  have  sown  the  wind,  and  they  shall  reap  the  whirlwind." — Hoaea 
?iii.,  7. 

The  greatest  advantage  of  long  life,  at  least  to  those  who  know 
how  and  wherefore  to  live,  is  the  opportunity  which  it  gives  of 
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seeing-  moral  experiments  worked  out,  of  being  present  at  the  fruc- 
tification of  social  causes,  and  of  thus  gaining  a  kind  of  wisdom 
which  in  ordinary  cases  seems  reserved  Tor  a  future  life.  An  equiv- 
alent for  this  advantage  is  possessed  by  such  as  live  in  those  criti- 
cal periods  of  society  when  retribution  is  hastened,  or  displayed  in 
clear  connexion  with  the  origin  of  its  events.  The  present  seems 
to  be  such  an  age.  It  is  an  age  in  which  the  societies  of  the  whole 
world  are  daily  learning  the  consequences  of  what  their  fathers  did, 
the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect  being  too  palpable  to  be  disputed ; 
it  is  an  age  when  the  active  men  of  the  New  World  are  beholding 
the  results  of  their  own  early  counsels  and  deeds.  It  seems,  indeed, 
as  if  the  march  of  events  were  everywhere  accelerated  lor  a  time, 
so  as.  to  furnish  some  who  are  not  aged  Aviih  a  few  complete  pieces 
of  experience.  Some  dispensation — like  the  political  condition  of 
France,  for  instance — will  still  he  centuries  in  the  working  out  ; 
but  in  other  cases — the  influence  of  eminent  men,  for  example — 
results  seem  to  follow  more  closely  than  in  the  slower  and  quieter 
past  ages  of  the  world.  It  is  known  to  all  how  in  England,  and 
also  in  America,  the  men  of  the  greatest  intellectual  force  have  sunk 
from  a  higher  to  a  far  lower  degree  of  influence  from  the  want  of 
high  morals.  It  seems  as  if  no  degree  of  talent  and  vigour  can  long 
avail  to  keep  a  man  eminent  in  either  politics  or  literature,  unless 
his  morals  are  also  above  the  average.  Selfish  vanity,  double- 
dealing,  supreme  regard  to  expediency,  are  as  fatal  to  the  most  gift- 
ed men  in  these  days,  and  almost  as  speedily  fatal,  as  intellectual 
capacity  to  a  pretender.  Men  of  far  inferior  knowledge  and  power 
rise  over  their  heads  in  the  strength  of  honesty  ;  and  by  dint  of 
honesty  (positive  or  comparative)  retain  the  supremacy,  even 
through  a  display  of  intellectual  weakness  and  error  of  which  the 
fallen  make  their  sport.  This  is  a  cheering  sign  of  the  times,  in- 
dicating that  the  days  are  past  when  men  were  possessed  by 
their  leaders,  and  that  the  tim.e  is  coming  when  power  will  be  less 
unfairly  distributed,  and  held  on  a  better  tenure  than  it  has  been. 
It  indicates  that  traitors  and  oppressors  will  not,  in  future,  be  per-  - 
mitted  to  work  their  will  and  compass  their  purposes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others,  till  guilty  will  and  purpose  are  prostrated  on  the 
threshold  of  eternity.  It  indicates  that  that  glorious  and  beautiful 
spectacle  of  judgment  may  be  beheld  in  this  world  which  religious 
men  have  referred  to  another,  when  the  lowly  shall  be  exalted  ; 
when,  unconscious  of  their  dignity,  'they  shall,  with  amazement, 
hear  themselves  greeted  as  the  blessed  of  the  Father,  and  sre  them- 
selves appointed  to  a  moral  sovereignty  in  comparison  with  whose 
splendoyr 

"  Grows  dim  and  dies 
All  that  this  worlJ  is  proud  of.     From  their  spheres 
The  stars  of  human  glory  are  cast  down  ; 
Perish  the  roses  and  the  flowers  of  kings, 
Princes,  and  emperors,  and  the  crowns  and  palms 
Of  all  the  mighty,  withered  and  consumed." 

However  long  it  may  be  before  the  last  shred  of  tinsel  may  be 
cast  into  the  fire,  and  the  last  chaff  of  false  pretence  winnowed 
away,  the  revolution  is  good  and  secure  as  far  as  it  goes.  Moral 
power  has  begun  its  long  series  of  conquests  over  physical  force 
and  selfish  cunning,  and  the  diviner  part  of, man  is  a  guarantee 
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that  not  one  inch  of  the  ground  gained  shall  ever  be  lost.  For  our 
encouragement,  we  are  presented  with  a  more  condensed  evidence 
of  retribution  than  has  hitherto  been  afforded  to  the  world.  Moral 
causes  seem  to  be  quickened  as  well  as  strengthened  in  their  op- 
eration by  the  new  and  more  earnest  heed  which  is  given  to  them. 
In  the  New  World,  however  long  some  moral  causes  may  be  in 
exhibiting  their  results,  there  have  been  certain  deeds  done  which 
have  produced  tiieir  consequences  with  extraordinary  rapidity  and 
an  indisputable  clearness.  May  all  men  open  their  eyes  to  see  them, 
and  their  hearts  to  understand  them! 

The  people  of  the  United  States  were  never  under  a  greater 
temptation  to  follow  temporary  expediency  in  prelerence  to  ever- 
lasting principle  than  in  the  case  oi'the  admission  ol  Missouri,  with 
slave  institutions,  into  the  Union.  To  this  temptation  they  yield- 
ed, by  a  small  majority  of  their  representatives.  The  final  decision 
rested,  as  it  happened,  in  the  hands  ol  one  man,  Mr.  Clay  ;  but  it 
is  to  the  shame  of  the  North  (which  had  abolished  slavery)  that  it 
did  so  happen.  The  decision  was  made  to  prefer  custom  and  ex- 
pediency to  principle;  it  was  hoped  that,  if  the  wind  were  once  got 
under  confinement,  something  would  prevent  its  bursting  forth  as 
the  whirlwind. 

The  plea  of  slaveholders,  and  a  plausible  one  up  to  the  year  1620, 
was  that  slavery  was  not  an  institution  of  their  choice  or  for  which 
they  were  answerable:  it  was  an  inherited  institution.  Since  the 
year  1820  this  plea  has  become  hypocrisy  ;  lor  in  that  year  a  de- 
liberate vote  was  passed  by  Congress  to  perpetuate  slavery  in  the 
Union  by  admitting  a  new  state  whose  institutions  had  this  basis. 
The  new  states  northwest  ol  the  Ohio  were  prohibited  from  intro- 
ducing slavery  l)y  the  very  act  of  cession  of  ihe  land  ;  and  nothing 
could  have  been  easier  than  to  procure  the  exclusion  ol  slavery  from 
Missouri  by  simply  refusing  to  admit  any  new  state  wliose  distin- 
guishing institution  was  one  incompatible  in  principle  with  the 
principles  on  which  the  American  Constitution  was  founded.  Mis- 
souri would  undoubtedly  have  surrendered  slavery,  been  admitted, 
and  virtuously  flourished,  like  her  neighbour  Illinois.  But  there 
was  division  of  opinion  ;  and,  because  the  political  device  of  the 
Union  seemed  in  dangei-,  the  eternal  principles  of  justice  were  set 
aside,  and  protection  was  deliberately  pledged  to  slavery,  not  only 
in  Missouri,  but,  as  a  consequence,  in  Arkansas  and  Florida.  The 
Constitution  and  Declaration  of  Rights  of  Missouri,  therefore,  ex- 
hibit the  following  singular  mixture  of  declarations  and  provisions. 
It  will  be  seen  afterward  how  they  are  observed. 

"  The  general  assembly  shall  not  have  power  to  pass  lavvs, 

"  1.  For  the  emancipation  of  slaves  without  the  consent  of  the 
owners  ;  or  without  paying  them,  before  such  emancipation,  a 
full  equivalent  for  such  slaves  so  emancipated  ;  and, 

"  2.  To  prevent  bona  fide  emigrants  to  this  state,  or  actual  set- 
tlers therein,  from  bringing  from  any  of  the  United  States,  or  from 
any  of  their  territories,  such  persons  as  may  there  be  deemed  to  be 
slaves,  so  long  as  any  persons  ol  the  same  description  are  allowed 
to  be  held  as  slaves  by  the  laws  ol  this  state. 

"It  shall  be  their  duty,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  pass  such  laws  as 
may  be  necessary. 

"  1.  To  prevent  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  from  coming  to  and 
settling  in  this  state,  under  any  pretext  whatsoever. 
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"  Schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  for  ever  be  encouraged 
in  this  state. 

"  That  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  inviolate. 

"That  the  accused  cannot  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty, but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of  the  land. 

"  That  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  shall  not  be  inflicted. 

"  That  the  free  communication  of  thoughts  and  opinions  is  one 
of  the  invaluable  rights  of  man,  and  that  every  person  may  freely 
speak,  write,  and  print  on  any  subject,  being  responsible  for  the 
abuse  of  that  liberty." 

The  consequences  of  the  compromise  began  to  show  themselves 
first  in  the  difference  between  the  character  of  the  population  in 
Missouri  and  Illinois,  the  latter  of  which  is  two  years  older  than  the 
former.  They  lie  opposite  each  other  on  the  Mississippi,  and  both 
are  rich  in  advantages  of  soil,  climate,  and  natural  productions. 
They  showed,  however,  social  differences  from  the  very  beginning 
of  their  independent  career,  which  are  becoming  more  striking  every 
day.  Rapacious  adventurers,  who  know  that  the  utmost  profit  of 
slaves  is  made  by  working  them  hard  on  a  virgin  soil  began  flocking 
to  Missouri,  while  settlers  who  preferred  smaller  gains  to  holding 
slaves  sat  down  in  Illinois.  When  it  was  found  as  it  soon  was,  that 
slavery  does  not  answer  so  well  in  the  farming  parts  of  Missouri  as 
on  the  new  plantations  of  the  south,  a  farther  difference  took  place. 
New  settlers  perceived  that,  in  point  of  immediate  interest  merely, 
the  fine  lands  of  Missouri  were  less  worth  having,  with  the  curse 
of  slavery  upon  them,  than  those  of  Illinois  witljout  it.  In  vain  has 
the  price  of  land  been  lowered  in  Missouri  as  that  in  Illinois  rose. 
Settlers  go  first  and  look  at  the  cheaper  land  ;  some  remain  upon 
it ;  but  many  recross  the  river  and  settle  in  the  rival  state.  This 
enrages  the  people  of  Missouri.  Their  soreness  and  jealousy,  com- 
bined with  other  influences  of  slavery,  so  exasperate  their  preju- 
dices against  the  people  of  colour  as  to  give  a  perfectly  diaboHcal 
character  to  their  hatred  of  negroes  and  the  friends  of  negroes. 
That  such  is  the  temper  of  those  who  conduct  popular  action  in  the 
state  is  shown  by  some  events  which  happened  in  the  year  1836.  In 
the  very  bottom  of  the  souls  of  the  American  statesmen  who  ad- . 
mitted  Missouri  on  unrighteous  terms,  these  events  must  kindle  a 
burning  comparison  between  what  the  social  condition  of  the  fron- 
tier states  of  their  honourable  Union  is  and  what  it  might  have 
been. 

A  man  of  colour  in  Si.  Louis  was  arrested  for  some  offence,  and 
rescrued  by  a  free  man  of  his  own  colour,  a  citizen  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, named  Mackintosh,  who  was  steward  on  board  a  steamboat 
then  at  St.  Louis.  Mackintosh  was  conveyed  to  jail  for  rescuing 
his  comrade,  whose  side  of  the  question  we  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing. Mackintosh  appears  to  have  been  a  violent  man,  or,  at  least, 
to  have  been  in  a  state  of  desperation  at  the  time  that  he  was  on 
his  way  to  jail,  guarded  by  two  peace-officers.  He  drew  a  knife 
from  his  side  (almost  every  man  on  the  western  frontier  being  ac- 
customed to  carry  arms),  killed  one  of  the  officers,  and  wounded 
the  other.  He  was  immediately  lodged  in  the  prison.  The  wife 
and  children  of  the  murdered  officer  bewailed  him  in  the  street,  and 
excited  the  rage  of  the  people  against  Mackintosh.  Some  of  the 
citizens  acknowledged  to  me  that  his  colour  was  the  provocation 
which  aggravated  their  rage  so  far  beyond  what  it  had  ever  been 
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in  somewhat  similar  cases  of  personal  violence,  and  that  no  one 
would  have  dreamed  oi  treating  any  white  man  as  this  mulatto  was 
treated-  The  citizens  assembled  round  the  jail  in  the  afternoon, 
demanding-  the  prisoner,  and  the  jailer  delivered  liim  up.  He  was 
led  into  the  woods  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  ;  and,  when  there, 
they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  him.  While  deliberating  they 
tied  him  to  a  tree.  This  seemed  to  suggest  the  act  which  Ibliowed. 
A  voice  cried  out,  "  Burn  him!"  Many  tongues  echoed  the  cry. 
Brushwood  was  rooted  up,  and  aheap  of  green  wood  piled  about 
the  man.  Who  furnished  the  tire  does  not  seem  to  be  known.  Be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  were 
present.  Two  gentlemen  of  the  place  assured  me  that  the  deed 
was  done  by  the  hands  of  not  more  tiian  six  ;  but  they  cjuld  give 
no  account  of  the  reasons  why  the  two  or  three  thousand  stood  by 
in  silence  to  behold  the  act  ot  the  six,  further  than  that  they  were 
afraid  to  interfere  1 

The  victim  appears  to  have  made  no  resistance  nor  entreaty. 
He  was,  some  say  twenty  minutes,  some  say  half  an  hour,  in  dying; 
during  the  whole  of  which  time  he  was  praying  or  singing  hymns 
in  a  firm  voice.  This  fact  was  the  ground  of  an  accusation  made 
by  magistrates  of  his  being  "connected  with  the  abolitionists." 
When  his  legs  were  consumed  so  that  his  body  dropped  into  the 
fire,  and  he  was  no  longer  seen,  a  bystander  observed  to  another, 
"There!  it  is  over  with  him;  he  does  not  fee!  any  more  now.'' 
"  Yes,  I  do,"  observed  the  man's  quiet  voice  from  out  olthe  flames. 
-  I  saw  the  first  notice  which  was  given  of  this  in  the  St.  Louis 
newspapers.  The  paragraph  briefly  related  that  a  rufHan  of  colour 
had  murdered  a  citizen,  had  been  demanded  by  the  indignant  fel- 
low citizens  of  the  murdered  man,  and  burned  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city  ;  that  this  unjustifiable  act  was  to  be  regretted,  but  that 
it  was  hoped  that  the  veil  of  oblivion  would  be  drawn  over  the 
deed.  Some  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  citizens  were  in  despair 
when  they  found  that  the  newspapers  of  the  Union  generally  were 
disposed  to  grant  the  last  request;  and  it  is  plain  that,  on  the  spot, 
no  one  dared  to  speak  out  about  the  act.  The  charge  o!  Judge 
Lawless  (his  real  name)  to  the  grand  jury  is  a  sufficient  commentary 
upon  the  state  of  St.  Louis  society.  He  told  the  jury  that  a  bad 
and  lamentable  deed  had  been  committed  in  burning  a  man  alive 
without  trial,  but  that  it  was  quite  another  question  whether  they 
were  to  take  any  notice  of  it.  If  it  should  be  proved  to  be  the  act 
of  the  few,  everyone  of  those  few  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  indicted 
and  punished  ;  but  if  it  should  be  proved  to  be  the  act  of  the  many, 
incited  by  that  electric  and  metaphysical  influence  which  occasion- 
ally carries  on  a  multitude  to  do  deeds  above  and  beyond  the  law, 
it  was  no  affair  for  a  jury  to  interfere  in.  He  spoke  of  Mackintosh 
as  connected  with  the  body  of  abolitionists.  Of  course,  the  aflair 
was  found  to  be  electric  and  metaphysical,  and  all  proceedings 
were  dropped. 

All  proceedings  in  favour  of  law  and  order;  others  of  an  oppo- 
site character  were  vigorously  instituted  by  magistrates,  in  defiance 
of  some  of  those  clauses  of  the  constitution  which  1  have  quoted 
above.  The  magistrates  of  St.  Louis  prosecuted  a  domiciliary  in- 
quisition into  the  pcrodical  publications  of  the  city,  visiting  the 
newspaper  offices,  prying-  and  threatening,  and  offering  rewards 
for  the  discovery  of  any  probability  that  the  institution  pf  slavery 
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would  be  spoken  against  in  print.  In  the  face  of  the  law,  the  press 
was  rigidly  controlled. 

Information  was  given,  while  the  city  was  in  this  excited  state, 
of  every  indication  of  iavour  to  the  coloured  people,  and  of  disap- 
probation of  slavery;  and  the  savages  of  St.  Louis  were  on  the 
alert  to  inflict  vengeance.  In  Marion  College,  Palmyra  (Missouri), 
two  students  were  undoubtedly  guilty  ol  teaching  two  coloured 
boys  to  read.  These  boys  were  carried  by  them  to  the  college  for 
service,  the  one  being  employed  on  the  farm,  and  the  other  in  the 
college,  to  clean  shoes  and  wait  on  the  young  men.  One  afternoon 
a  large  number  of  citizens  from  St.  Louis,  well  mounted,  appeared 
on  the  Palmyra  road,  and  they  made  no  secret  of  their  intention  to 
Lynch  the  two  students  who  taught  their  servants  to  read.  The 
venerable  Dr.  Nelson,  who  was,  1  believe,  at  the  head  of  the  insti- 
tution, came  out  of  his  house  to  implore  the  mob  with  tears  not  to 
proceed,  and  the  ladies  of  his  family  threw  themselves  down  in  the 
road  in  llie  way  of  the  horses.  The  way  forcibly  cleared,  and  the 
persecutors  proceeded.  The  young  men  came  forth  as  soon  as 
summoned.  They  were  conducted  to  the  edge  of  the  forest  where 
it  opens  upon  a  prairie.  There  a  circle  was  formed,  and  they  were 
told  that  they  stood  in  a  Lynch  court. 

The  younger  one  was  first  set  in  the  midst.  He  acknowledged 
the  act  with  which  he  was  charged.  He  was  offered  the  alternative 
of  receiving  twenty  lashes  with  if)e  horrid  cowhide  (which  was 
shown  him),  or  ol  immediately  leaving  the  state  for  ever.  He  en- 
gaged to  leave  the  state  for  ever,  and  was  set  across  the  river  into 
Illinois- 

The  elder  student  made  his  trial  a  longer  one.  He  acknowl- 
edged the  act  of  teaching  his  servant  to  read,  and  made  himself 
heard  while  he  defended  it.  He  pleaded  that  he  was  a  citizen  of 
Missouri,  being  of  age,  and  having  exercised  the  suffrage  at  the 
last  election.  He  demanded  a  fair  trial  in  a  court  of^  law,  and 
pledged  himself  to  meet  any  accusation  there.  At  last  it  came  to 
their  binding  him  to  a  tree,  and  offering  him  the  choice  of  two  hwn- 
dred  lashes  with  the  cowhide,  or  of  promising  to  leave  the  state, 
jand  never  to  return  to  it.  He  knew  that  a  sentence  oi  two  hundred 
ashes  meant  death  by  torture  (it  is  so  understood  in  Lynch  course), 
and  he  knew  that  a  promise  thus  extorted  was  not  binding;  so  he 
promised.  He  was  also  set  across  the  river,  where  he  immediately 
published  a  narrative  of  the  whole  transaction,  and  declared  his 
intention  of  returning  to  his  state,  to  resume  the  duties  and  privil- 
eges of  citizenship,  as  soon  as  he  could  be  personally  sale. 

The  St.  Louis  Lynchers  next  ordered  the  heads  of  Marion  Col- 
lege to  hold  a  pultlic  meeting,  and  declare  their  convictions  and 
feelings  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  They  were  obeyed,  and  they 
put  pretty  close  questions  to  the  professors,  especially  to  Dr.  Ely, 
who  was  a  suspected  man. 

Dr.  JCly  came  from  one  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  was  consid- 
ered by  the  abolitionists  of  his  own  religious  persuasion  to  be  one 
of  their  body.  Some  time  after  he  went  into  Missouri,  it  appeared 
incidentally  in  some  newspaper  communications  that  he  had  bought 
a  slave.  His  friends  at  the  East  resented  the  imputation,  and  were 
earnest  in  his  vindication;  but  were  presently  stopped  and  thrown 
into  amazement  by  his  coming  out  with  an  acknowledgment  and 
defence  of  the  act.    He  thought  that  the  way  in  which  he  could  do 
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most  good  was  by  purchasing  negroes  for  purposes  of  enlighten- 
ment. So  he  bought  his  man  Abraham,  designing  to  enlighten  him 
for  nine  years,  and  then  set  him  free,  employing  the  proceeds  of 
his  nine  years'  labour  in  purchasing  two  other  slaves,  to  be  enlight- 
ened and  robbed  in  the  same  manner,  for  the  purpose  of  purcha- 
sing four  more  at  the  expiration  of  another  series  o(  years,  and  so 
on.  It  seems  astonishing  that  a  clergyman  should  thus  deliberate- 
ly propose  to  confer  his  charities  through  the  medium  of  the  gross- 
est injustice  :  but  so  it  was.  When,  at  the  enforced  meeting,  he 
was  questioned  by  the  Lynchers  as  to  his  principles,  he  declared 
himself  opposed  to  the  unchristian  fanaticism  of  abolitionism  ; 
spurned  the  imputation  of  being  one  of  the  body,  and,  in  proof  ol 
his  sincerity,  declared  himself  to  be  the  master  of  one  slave,  and  to 
be  already  contracting  for  more. 

The  Lynchers  returned  to  St.  Louis  without  having  committed 
murder.  They  had  triumphantly  broken  the  laws,  and  trodden  un- 
der foot  their  constitution  of  sixteen  years  old.  If  it  could  be  made 
known  at  what  expense  they  were  saved  from  bloodshed  ;  if  it 
could  be  revealed  what  violence  they  offered  to  conscience,  what 
feelings  they  lacerated,  what  convictions  they  stifled,  what  passions 
they  kindled,  what  an  undying  worm  they  fixed  at  the  core  of  ma- 
ny a  heart,  at  the  root  of  many  a  life,  it  might  have  been  clear  to 
all  eyes  that  the  halter  and  the  cowhide  would  have  been  mercy 
in  comparison  with  the  tortures  wiih  which  they  strewed  their  way. 

I  have  told  enough  to  show  what  comes  of  compromise.  There 
is  no  need  to  lengthen  out  my  story  of  persecutions.  I  will  just 
mention  that  the  last  news  from  Missouri  that  I  saw  was  in  the 
form  of  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  its  legislature,  but  which 
yet  seems  to  me  incredible.  It  is  slated  to  have  been  enacted  that 
any  person  of  any  complexion,  coming  into  or  found  in  the  State 
of  Missouri,  who  shall  be  proved  to  have  spoken,  written,  or  printed 
a  word  in  disapprobation  of  slavery  or  in  favour  of  abolition,  shall 
be  sold  into  slavery  for  the  benefit  of  the  stale.  If,  in  the  fury  of 
the  moment,  such  a  law  should  really  have  been  passed,  it  must 
speedily  be  repealed.  The  general  expectation  is  that  slavery  it- 
self will  soon  be  abolished  in  Missouri,  as  it  is  found  to  be  unpro- 
fitable and  perilous,  and  a  serious  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  region. 

What  a  lesson  is  meantime  afforded  as  to  the  results  of  compro- 
mise !  Missouri  might  now  have  been  a  peaceful  and  orderly  re- 
gion, inhabited  by  settlers  as  creditable  to  their  country  as  those  of 
the  neighbouring  free  states,  instead  of  being  a  nest  of  vagabond 
slavedealers,  rapacious  slavedrivers,  and  ferocious  rioters.  If  the 
inhabitants  think  it  hard  that  all  should  be  included  in  a  censure 
which  only  some  have  deserved,  they  must  bestir  themselves  to 
show  in  their  legislature,  and  by  their  improved  social  order,  that 
the  majority  are  more  respectable  than  they  have  yet  shown  them- 
selves to  be.  At  present  it  seems  as  if  one  who  might  have  been  a 
prophet  preaching  in  the  wilderness  had  preferred  the  profession  of 
a  bandit  of  the  desert.  But  it  should  never  be  forgotten  whence 
came  the  power  to  inflict  injury,  by  a  permission  being  given  where 
there  should  have  been  a  prohibition.  Whatever  danger  there  ever 
was  to  the  Union  from  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the 
compromise  is  now  increased.  The  battle  has  still  to  be  fought  at 
a  greater  disadvantage  than  when  a  bad  deed  was  done  to  avert  it. 
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CINCINNATI. 

"  '  Sir,'  said  the  custom-house  officer  at  Leghorn,  '  your  papers  are  forged  ! 
there  is  no  such  place  in  the  world  !  your  vessel  must  he  confiscated  !'  The  trem- 
ling  captain  laid  before  the  officer  a  map  of  the  United  States  ;  directed  him  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  pointing  out  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  ;  led  him  1000 
miles  up  it  to  th«  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  thence  another  1000  to  Pittsburgh. 
'  There,  sir,  is  the  port  whence  my  vessel  cleared  out.'  The  astonished  officer, 
before  he  saw  the  map,  would  as  soon  have  believed  that  this  ship  had  been  nav- 
igated from  the  moon," — Clay's  Speeches. 

Wb  reached  Cincinnati  by  descending  the  Ohio  from  Maysville, 
Kentucky,  whence  we  took  passage  in  the  first  boat  going  down  to 
the  great  City  of  the  West.  It  happened  to  be  an  interior  boat ; 
but,  as  we  were  not  to  spend  a  night  on  board,  this  was  ol  little 
consequence.  We  were  summoned  by  the  bell  of  the  steamer  at 
9  A.  M.,  but  did  not  set  off  till  past  noon.  The  cause  of  the  delay 
forbade  all  complaint,  though  we  lound  our  station  in  the  sun,  and 
out  of  any  breeze  that  rnig-ht  be  stirring,  oppressively  hot,  in  the 
hottest  part  of  a  midsummer  day.  The  captain  had  sent  nine  miles 
into  the  country  for  his  mother,  <vhom  he  was  going  to  convey  to  a 
place  down  the  river,  where  her  other  son  was  lying  sick  of  the 
cholera.  Ai  noon  the  wagon  with  the  old  lady  and  her  packages 
appeared.  We  were  prepared  to  view  her  situation  with  the  kind- 
est feeings,  but  our  pity  scarcely  survived  the  attempts  she  made 
to  ensure  it.  I  suppose  the  emotions  of  different  minds  must  al- 
ways have  different  modes  of  expression,  but  I  could  comprehend 
nothing  of  such  a  case  as  this.  While  there  were  apartments  on 
board  where  the  afflicted  mother  might  have  indulged  her  feelings 
in  privacy,  it  was  disagreeable  to  see  the  parade  of  hartshorn  and 
water,  and  exclamations  and  sensibilities,  in  the  presence  of  a  com- 
pany of  entire  strangers.  Her  son  and  a  kind-hearted  stewardess 
were  very  attentive  to  her,  and  it  was  much  to  be  wished  that  she 
had  been  satisfied  with  their  assiduities. 

The  scenery  was  fully  equal  to  my  expectations  ;  and  when  we 
had  put  out  into  the  middle  of  the  river,  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
way  of  a  breeze  which  enabled  us  to  sit  outside,  and  enjoy  the  lux- 
ury of  vision  to  the  utmost.  The  sunny  and  shadowy  hills,  advan- 
cing and  retiring,  ribbed  and  crested  with  belts  and  clumps  of  gi- 
gantic beech  ;  the  rich  bottoms  always  answering  on  the  one 
shore  to  the  group  of  hills  on  the  other,  a  perfijct  level,  smooth, 
rich,  and  green,  with  little  settlements  sprinkled  over  it ;  the  shady 
creeks,  very  frequent  between  the  hills,  with  sometimes  a  boat  and 
figures  under  the  trees  which  meet  over  it ;  these  were  the  specta* 
cies  which  succeeded  each  other  before  our  untiring  eyes. 

We  touched  at  a  number  of  small  places  on  the  banks  to  put  out 
and  take  in  passengers.  I  believe  we  were  almost  as  impatient  as 
the  good  captain  to  get  to  Richmond,  where  his  sick  brother  was 
lying,  that  tfie  family  might  be  out  of  suspense  about  his  fate.  A 
letter  was  put  into  Lhe  captain's  hand  from  the  shore  which  did  not 
tend  to  raise  his  spirits.  It  told  him  of  the  death,  by  cholera,  of  a 
lady  whom  he  had  just  brought  up  the  river.  The  captain's  brother, 
however,  was  better.  We  were  all  committed  to  the  charge  of  the 
clerk  of  the  boat ;  and  as  we  put  out  into  the  stream  again,  we  saw 
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the  captain  helping  his  mother  up  the  hill,  and  looking  a  changed 
man  within  a  lew  minutes  ! 

The  moral  plagues  consequent  on  pestilence  are  an  old  subject, 
but  one  ever  new  to  the  spectator.  The  selfishness  of  survivors, 
the  brutality  of  the  well  to  the  sick  in  a  time  ol  plague,  have  been 
held  up  to  the  detestation  of  the  untried  from  the  days  of  Defoe 
downward  at  least ;  but  it  seems  as  if  the  lull  horror  of  such  a 
paroxysm  of  society  had  been  left  to  be  exhibited  in  America.  Not 
that  the  ravages  of  the  cholera  were  or  could  be  fiercer  there  than  in 
the  plague-seasons  of  the  Old  World;  but  that,  in  a  country  so 
much  more  Christianized  in  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  than  any  other, 
examples  of  selfish  desertion  show  a  more  ghastly  aspect  than  else- 
where. The  disease  was  met  there,  and  its  inflictions  sustained  in 
the  noblest  spirit  of  charity,  courage,  and  wisdom.  A  thousand- 
and-one  tales  might  be  told  of  the  devotion  of  the  clergy  to  their 
flocks,  of  masters  to  their  slaves,  of  physicians  to  the  poor,  of  neigh- 
bours to  each  other  ;  but,  in  fearful  contrast  to  these,  stood  out 
some  of  the  gloomy  facts  which  belong  to  such  a  time.  In  the 
West  the  disease  was  particularly  fatal,  and  the  panic  was  not 
stilled  when  I  was  there,  two  years  after  the  most  destructive  sea- 
son. In  the  vicinity  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  f  saw  a  large  white 
house,  prettily  placed,  and  was  told  of  the  dismal  end  of  its  late  oc- 
cupier, a  lady  who  was  beloved  above  everybody  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  who,  on  account  of  her  benevolent  deeds,  would  have 
been  previously  supposed  the  last  person  likely  to  want  for  solace 
on  her  dying  bed.  In  this  house  lived  Mrs.  J.,  with  her  sister,  Miss  A. 
Miss  A.  died  of  cholera  at  nine  in  the  evening,  and  was  buried  in  the 
garden  during  the  night  by  the  servants.  Mrs.  J.  was  taken  ill  be- 
fore the  next  evening,  and  there  was  no  female  hand  near  to  tend 
her.  The  physician,  who  knew  how  much  he  was  wanted  in  the 
town,  felt  it  right  to  leave  her  when  the  case  became  entirely  hope- 
less. He  told  the  men  who  were  assisting  that  she  could  not  sur- 
vive the  night,  and  directed  them  to  bury  her  immediately  after  her 
death.  As  soon  as  the  breath  was  out  of  her  body,  these  men 
wrapped  her  in  the  sheet  on  which  she  was  lying,  put  her  into  a 
large  box,  and  dug  a  hole  in  the  garden,  where  they  laid  her  beside 
her  sister.  Forty-eight  hours  before,  the  sisters  had  been  appa- 
rently in  perfect  health,  and  busy  providing  aid  for  their  sick  neigh- 
bours.    Thus,  and  thus  soon,  they  were  huddled  into  their  graves. 

From  the  time  of  our  leaving  Richmond  the  boat  went  on  at  good 
speed.  We  ceased  to  wear  round,  to  take  in  casks  and  deals  at  the 
beck  of  everybody  on  shore.  The  dinner  wa^s  remarkably  disa- 
greeable :  tough  beef,  skinny  chickens,  gray-looking  potatoes, 
gigantic  radishes,  sour  bread,  and  muddey  water  in  dirty  tumblers. 
The  only  eatable  thing  on  the  table  was  a  saucerlul  of  cranberries, 
and  we  had  a  bottle  of  claret  with  us.  It  was  already  certain  that 
we  should  not  reach  Cincinnati  so  as  to  have  a  daylight  view  of 
it ;  our  hopes  were  bounded  to  not  being  obliged  to  sit  down  to 
another  meal  on  board. 

The  western  sky  faded  while  we  were  watching  the  Hunter  pur- 
suing the  Coquette,  two  pretty  little  steamboats  that  were  moving 
along  under  the  shadows  of  the  banks.  Some  time  after  dark  we 
came  in  sight  of  long  rows  of  yellow  lights,  with  a  flaring  and  smok- 
ing furnace  here  and  there,  which  seemed  to  occupy  a  space  of 
nearly  two  miles  from  the  wharf  where  we  at  length  stopped.  I  had 
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little  idea  how  beautiful  this  flaring  region  would  appear  in  sun- 
shine. 

Alter  waiting  some  time  in  the  boat  for  the  arrival  ofa  hack,  we 
proceeded  up  the  steep  pavemeni  above  the  wharf  to  the  Broad- 
way Hotel  and  Boarding-house.  There  we  were  requested  to  reg- 
ister our  names,  and  were  then  presented  with  the  cards  of  some 
of  the  inhabitants  who  had  called  to  inquire  for  us.  We  were  well 
and  willingly  served,  and  1  went  to  rest  intensely  thankful  to  be 
once  more  out  of  sight  of  slavery. 

The  next  morning  Avas  bright,  and  I  scarcely  remember  a  plea- 
santer  day  during  all  my  travels  than  this  16lh  of  June.  "We  found 
ourselves  in  a  large  boarding-house,  managed  by  a  singularly  zeal- 
ous and  kindly  master.  His  care  of  us  was  highly  amusing  during 
the  whole  time  of  our  stay.  His  zeal  may  be  judged  of  by  a  cir- 
cumstance which  happened  one  morning.  At  breakfast  he  appeared 
heated  and  conlused,  and  looked  as  if  he  had  a  bad  headache.  He 
requested  us  to  excuse  any  forgeilulness  that  we  might  observe, 
and  mentioned  that  he  had,  by  mistake,  taken  a  dangerous  dose  ot 
laudanum.  We  begged  he  would  leave  the  table,  and  not  trouble  him- 
self about  us,  and  hoped  he  had  immediately  taken  measures  to  re- 
lieve himself  of  the  dose.  He  replied  that  he  had  had  no  time  to 
attend  to  hmiself  tlil  a  few  minutes  ago.  We  found  that  he  had 
actually  put  off  taking  an  emetic  till  he  had  gone  to  market  and  sent 
home  all  the  provisions  for  the  day.  He  had  not  got  over  the  con- 
sequences of  the  mistake  the  next  morning.  The  ladies  at  the 
breakfast-table  looked  somewhat  vulgar  ;  and  it  is  undeniable  ihat 
the  mustard  was  spilled,  and  that  the  relics  ol  the  meal  were  left  in 
some  disorder  by  the  gentlemen  who  were  most  in  a  hurry  to  be 
off  to  business.  But  every  one  was  obliging;  and  1  saw  at  that 
table  a  better  thing  than  I  saw  at  any  ofher  table  in  the  United 
States,  a  lady  of  colour  breakfasting  in  the  midst  of  us  ! 

Hooked  out  from  our  parlour  window,  and  perceived  that  we 
were  in  a  wide,  well-built  street,  with  broad  foot-pavements  and 
handsome  houses.  A  house  was  at  the  moment  going  up  the  street ; 
a  rather  arduous  task,  as  the  ascent  was  pretty  steep.  There  was 
an  admirable  apparatus  of  levers  and  pulleys  ;  and  it  moved  on, 
almost  imperceptibly,  fi)r  several  yards,  before  our  visiters  began  (o 
arrive,  and  Fhad  to  give  up  watching  its  march.  When  the  long 
series  of  callers  came  to  an  end,  the  strolling  house  was  out  of 
sight. 

The  first  of  our  visiters  was  an  English  gentleman,  who  was  set- 
tled in  business  in  Cincinnati.  He  immediately  undertook  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry,  with  which  I  had  been  charged  from  England, 
about  a  family  of  settlers,  and  sent  me  a  pile  of  new  books,  and 
tickets  for  a  concert  which  was  to  be  held  in  Mrs.  Trollope's  bazar 
the  next  evening  but  one.  He  was  followed  by  a  gentleman  of 
whom  much  v/ill  be  told  in  my  next  chapter  ;  and  by  Dr.  Drake, 
the  first  physician  in  the  place  ;  and  Miss  Beecher,  daughter  ofthe 
Rev.  Dr.  Beecher,  head  of  Lane  Seminary,  nearCincinnati.  then  on 
his  trial  for  heresy,  and  justly  confident  of  acquittal.  Miss  Beecher 
is  a  lady  eminent  for  learning  and  talents,  and  for  her  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  education.  These  were  followed  by  several  merchants, 
with  their  ladies,  sisters,  and  daughters.  The  impression  their 
visits  left  on  our  minds  was  of  high  respect  for  the  society  of  Cin- 
cinnati, if  these  were,  in  manners,  dress,  and  conversation,  fair  spe- 
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cimens.  Dr.  Drake  and  his  daughter  proposed  to  call  for  us  for 
an  aiternoon's  drive,  and  lake  us  home  to  tea  with  them  :  a  plan 
to  which  we  gladly  agreed. 

After  dinner,  we  first  arranged  ourselves  in  a  parlour  which  was 
larger  and  better  furnished  than  the  one  we  first  occupied,  and 
then  walked  down  to  the  river  Avhile  waiting  for  Dr.  Drake's  car- 
riage. The  op[)Osite  Kentucky  shore  looked  rich  and  beautiful  ; 
and  the  bustle  on  the  river,  covered  with  every  kind  of  craft  ;  the 
steamboats  being  moored  six  or  more  abreast,  gave  us  a  highly  re- 
spectful notion  of  the  commerce  of  the  place. 

Dr,  Drake  took  us  a  delightful  drive,  the  pleasure  of  which  was 
much  enhanced  by  his  very  interesting  conversation.  He  is  a  conn- 
plete  and  favourable  specimen  of  a  Westerner.  He  entered  Ohio 
just  forty-seven  years  before  this  time,  when  there  were  not  above 
a  hundred  white  persons  in  the  state,  and  they  all  French,  and 
when  the  shores  were  one  expanse  of  canebrake,  infested  by  buffalo. 
He  had  seen  the  foundations  of  the  great  city  laid  ;  he  had  watched 
iis  growth  till  he  was  now  able  to  point  out  to  the  stranger,  not 
only  the  apparatus  for  the  exportation  of  6,000,000  dollars*  worth  a 
year  of  produce  and  manufactures,  but  things  which  he  values  far 
more  :  the  ten  or  twelve  edifices  erected  for  the  use  of  the  common 
schools,  the  new  church  of  St.  Paul,  the  two  fine  banking-iiouses, 
and  the  hundred  and  fifty  handsome  private  dwellings,  all  the  crea- 
tions of  Ihe  year  1835-  He  points  to  the  periodicals,  the  respecta- 
ble monthlies,  and  the  four  daily  and  six  weekly  papers  of  the  city. 
He  looks  with  a  sort  of  paternal  complacency  on  the  35,000  inhab- 
itants, scarcely  one  of  whom  is  witliout  the  comforts  of  life,  the 
means  of  education,  and  a  bright  prospect  for  the  future.  Though 
a  true  Westerner,  and  devoutly  believing  the  buckeyes  (natives  of 
Ohio)  to  he  superior  to  all  others  of  God's  creatures,  he  hails  every 
accession  of  intelligent  members  to  his  darling  society.  He  observed 
to  me,  with  his  calm  enthusiasm  (the  concomitant  of  a  conviction 
which  has  grown  out  of  experience  rather  than  books),  on  the  good 
effects  of  emigration  on  the  posterity  ofemigrants  ;  and  told  how, 
with  the  same  apparent  means  of  education,  they  surpass  the  de- 
scendants of  natives.  They  combine  the  influences  of  two  coun- 
tries. Thus  believing,  he  carries  a  cheerful  face  into  the  homes 
of  his  Welsh,  Irish,  English,  German,  and  Yankee  patients;  he 
bids  them  welcome,  and  says,  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  thathe 
is  glad  to  see  them.  His  knowledge  of  the  case  of  the  emigrant 
enables  him  to  alleviate,  more  or  less,  with  the  power  which  an 
honest  ana  friendly  physician  carries  about  with  him,  an  evil  which 
he  considers  the  worst  that  attends  emigration.  He  told  me  that, 
unless  the  head  of  the  emigrant  fijmily  be  timely  and  judiciously 
warned,  the  peace  of  the  household  is  broken  up  by  the  pining  of  the 
wife.  The  husband  soon  finds  interests  in  his  new  abode  ;  he  be- 
comes a  citizen,  a  man  of  business,  a  man  of  conseqnence,  with 
brightening  prospects  ;  while  the  poor  wife,  surrounded  by  diffi- 
culties or  vexed  with  hardships  at  home,  provided  with  no  com- 
pensation for  what  she  has  jeft  behind,  pines  away,  and  wonders 
that  her  husband  can  be  so  happy  when  she  is  so  miserable.  When 
there  is  an  en(\  of  congeniality,  all  is  over  ;  and  a  couple  who  would 
in  their  own  land  have  gone  through  life  cheerily,  hand  in  hand, 
become  uneasy  yoke-fellows  in  the  midst  of  a  much-improved  o«t' 
ward  condition  or  prospect. 
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Dr.  Drake  must  be  now  much  older  than  he  looks.  He  appears 
vig-orous  as  ever,  running  beside  his  stout  black  gig-horse  in  difficult 
bits  of  forest  road,  head  uncovered  and  coat  splashed^  like  any  far- 
mer making  his  way  to  markets  His  figure  is  spare  and  active  ; 
his  face  is  expressive  of  shrewdness,  humour  and  kindliness.  His 
conversation  is  of  a  high  order,  though  I  dare  say  it  never  entered 
his  head  that  conversation  is  ever  ol  any  order  at  all.  His  senten- 
ces take  whatever  form  fate  may  determine  ;  but  they  bear  a  rich 
burden  of  truth  hard  won  by  experience,  and  are  illumined  by  gleams 
of  philosophy  which  shine  up  from  the  depths  of  his  own  mind.  A 
slight  degree  of  western  inflation  amuses  the  stranger  ;  but  there  is 
something  so  much  more  loving  than  vain  in  the  magniloquence, 
that  it  is  rather  winning  than  displeasing  to  strangers,  not  to  Yan- 
kees, who  resent  it  as  sectional  prejudice,  and  in  whose  presence 
it  might  be  as  well  forborne.  The  following  passage,  extracted 
from  an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Drake  before  the  Literary  Con- 
vention of  Kentucky,  gives  some  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  man  in 
one  of  its  aspects,  though  it  has  none  of  the  piihy  character  of  his 
conversation  : — 

'•  The  relations  between  the  upper  and  lower  Mississippi  States, 
established  by  the  collective  waters  of  the  whole  valley,  must  for 
ever  continue  unchanged.  What  the  towering  oak  is  to  our  climb- 
ing winter  grape,  the  '  Father  of  Waters'  must  ever  be  to  the  com- 
munities along  its  trunk  and  countless  tributary  streams  ;  an  im- 
perishable support,  an  exhaustless  power  of  union.  What  is  the 
composition  of  its  lower  coasts  and  alluvial  plains,  but  the  soil  of  all 
the  upper  states  and  territories,  transported,  commingled,  andde. 
posited  by  its  waters  ?  Within  her  own  limits  Louisiana  has,  indeed, 
the  rich  mould  often  sister  states,  which  have  thus  contributed  to 
the  fertility  of  her  plantations.  It  might  almost  be  said,  that  for 
ages  this  region  has  sent  thither  a  portion  of  its  soil,  where,  in 
a  milder  climate,  it  might  produce  the  cotton,  oranges,  and  sugar 
which,  through  the  same  channel,  we  receive  in  exchange  for  the 
products  of  our  cornfields,  workshops,  and  mines  ;  facts  which 
prepare  the  way,  and  invite  to  perpetual  union  between  the  West 
and  South. 

"  The  State  of  Tennessee,  separated  from  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi on  the  south  and  Kentucky  on  the  north  by  no  natural  barrier, 
has  its  southern  fields  overspread  with  floating  cotton,  wafted  from 
the  first  two  by  every  autumnal  breeze  ;  while  the  shade  of  its 
northern  woods  lies  for  half  the  summer  day  on  the  borders  of  the 
last.  The  songs  and  uproar  of  a  Kentucky  husking  are  answered 
from  Tennessee  ;  and  the  midnight  racoon-hunt  tfiat  follows,  be- 
ginning in  one  state,  is  concluded  in  the  other.  The  Cumberland, 
on  whose  rocky  banks  the  capital  of  Tennessee  rises  in  beauty,  be- 
gins and  terminates  in  Kentucky  ;  thus  bearing  on  its  bosom  at 
the  same  moment  the  products  of  the  two  states  descending  to  a 
common  market.  Still  farther,  the  fine  river  Tennessee  drains  the 
eastern  half  of  that  state,  dips  into  Alabama,  recrosses  the  state  in 
which  it  arose,  and  traverses  Kentucky  to  reach  the  Ohio  river  ; 
thus  uniting  the  three  into  one  natural  and  enduring  commercial 
compact. 

"  Farther  north,  the  cotton-trees,  which  fringe  the  borders  of 
Missouri  and  Illinois,  throw  their  images  towards  each  other  in  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi :  the  toiling  emigrant's  axe  in  the  depths 
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of  the  leafless 'woods,  and  the  crash  of  the  falling  rail-tree  on  the 
frozen  earth,  resound  equally  among  the  hills  of  boih  states  ;  the 
clouds  of  smoke  from  their  burning  prairies  mingle  in  the  air  above, 
and  crimson  the  setting  sun  in  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Ohio. 

"  The  Pecan-tree  sheds  its  fruit  at  the  same  moment  among  the 
people  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  the  boys  of  the  two  states  paddle 
their  canoes  and  fish  together  in  the  Wabash,  or  hail  each  other 
from  opposite  banks.  Even  villages  belong  equally  to  Indiana  and 
Ohio,  and  the  children  of  the  two  commonwealtlis  trundle  tiieir 
hoops  together  in  the  same  street. 

"  But  the  Ohio  river  forms  the  most  interesting  boundary  among 
the  republics  of  the  West.  For  a  thousand  miles  its  fertile  bottoms 
are  cultivated  by  farmers  who  belong  to  the  different  states,  while 
they  visit  each  other  as  friends  or  neighbours.  As  the  schoolboy 
trips  or  loiters  along  its  shores,  he  greels  his  playmates  across  the 
stream,  or  they  sport  a  way  an  idle  hour  in  its  summer  waters.  These 
are  to  be  among  the  future,  perhaps  the  opposing  statesmen  of  the 
different  commonwealths.  When,  at  low  water,  we  examine  the 
rocks  of  the  chatmel,  we  find  them  the  same  on  both  sides.  The 
plants  which  grow  above  drop  their  seeds  into  the  common  current, 
which  lodges  them  indiscriminately  on  either  shore.  Thus  the  very 
trees  and  flowers  emigrate  from  one  republic  to  another.  When 
the  bee  sends  out  its  swarms,  they  as  often  seek  a  habitation  beyond 
the  stream  as  in  their  native  woods.  Throughout  its  whole  extent, 
the  hills  of  Western  Virginia  and  Kentucky  cast  their  morning 
shadows  on  the  plains  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri.  The 
thunder-cloud  pours  down  its  showers  on  different  commonwealths ; 
and  the  rainbow,  resting  its  extremities  on  two  sister  states,  pre- 
sents a  beautiful  arch,  on  which  the  spirits  of  peace  may  pass  and 
repass  in  harmony  and  love. 

"  Thus  connected  by  nature  in  the  great  valley,  we  must  live  in  the 
bonds  of  companionship  or  imbrue  our  hands  in  each  other's  blood. 
We  have  no 'middle  destiny.  To  secure  the  former  to  our  posteri- 
ty, we  should  begin  while  society  is  still  tender  and  pliable.  The 
saplings  of  the  woods,  if  intertwined,  will  adapt  themselves  to  each 
other  and  grow  together  ;  the  little  bird  may  hang  its  nest  on  the 
twigs  of  different  trees,  and  the  dewdrop  fall  successively  on  leaves 
which  are  nourished  by  distinct  trunks.  The  tornado  strikes 
harmless  on  such  a  bower,  for  the  various  parts  sustain  each  other  ; 
but  the  grown  tree,  sturdy  and  set  in  its  way,  will  not  bend  to  its 
fellow,  and,  when  uprooted  by  the  tempest,  is  dashed  in  violence 
against  all  within  its  reach. 

"  Communities,  like  forests,  grow  rigid  by  time.  To  be  properly 
trained,  they  must  be  mouldered  while  young.  Our  duty,  then,  is 
quite  obvious.  All  who  have  moral  power  should  exert  it  in  con- 
cert. The  germs  of  harmony  must  be  nourished,  and  the  roots  of 
present  contrariety  or  future  discord  torn  up  and  cast  into  the  fire. 
Measures  should  be  taken  to  mould  a  uniform  system  of  manners 
and  customs  out  of  the  diversified  elements  which  are  scattered 
over  the  West.  Literary  meetings  should  be  held  in  the  different 
states,  and  occasional  conventions  in  the  central  cities  of  the  great 
valley  be  made  to  bring  into  friendly  consultation  our  enlightened 
and  zealous  teachers,  professors,  lawyers,  physicians,  divines,  and 
men  of  letters,  from  its  remotest  sections.  In  their  deliberations  the 
literary  and  moral  wants  oi  the  various  regions  might  be  made 
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known,  and  the  means  of  supplying  them  devised.  The  whole 
should  successively  lend  a  helping  hand  to  all  the  parts  on  the  great 
subject  of  education,  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university. 
Statistical  facts  bearing  on  this  absorbing  interest  should  be  brought 
forward  and  collected;  the  systems  of  common  school  instruction 
should  be  compared,  and  the  merits  of  different  schoolbooks,  foreign 
and  domestic,  freely  canvassed.  Plans  of  education,  adapted  to  the 
natural,  commercial,  and  social  condition  of  the  interior,  should  be 
invented  ;  a  correspondence  instituted  among  all  our  higher  semi- 
naries of  learning,  and  an  interchange  established  of  all  local  publi- 
cations on  the  subject  of  education.  In  short,  we  should  foster 
Western  genius,  encourage  Western  writers,  patronise  Western 
publishers,  augment  the  number  of  Western  readers,  and  create  a 
Western  heart. 

"  When  these  great  objects  shall  come  seriously  to  occupy  our 
minds,  the  union  will  be  secure,  for  its  centre  will  be  sound  and  its 
attraction  on  the  surrounding  parts  irresistible.  Then  will  our  state 
governments  emulate  each  other  in  works  for  the  common  good  ; 
the  people  of  remote  places  begin  to  feel  as  the  members  of  one 
family  ;  and  our  whole  intelligent  and  virtuous  population  unite, 
heart  and  hand,  in  one  long,  concentrated,  untiring  effort  to  raise 
still  higher  the  social  character,  and  perpetuate  lor  ever  the  politi- 
cal harmony  of  the  green  and  growing  West" 

How  strange  is  the  feeling  to  the  traveller  in  wild  regions  of  hav- 
ing liis  home  associations  unexpectedly  connected  with  the  scene 
before  liim.  !  Here,  in  this  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  to  my  eye  wild 
and  luxuriant  in  beauty  as  I  fancy  Ceylon  or  Juan  Fernandez,  Dr. 
Drake  pointed  out  to  me  two  handsome  dwellings  with  gardens, 
built  by  artisans  from  Birmingham,  and  he  presently  alighted  to 
visit  a  Welsh  patient.  What  a  vision  of  brassfounding,  leaurns, 
and  dingy  streets,  and  then  of  beaver  hats  and  mob  caps,  did  these 
incidents  call  up  I  And  again,  when  we  were  buried  in  a  beechen 
wood,  where  "  a  sunbeam  that  had  lost  its  way"  streaked  the  stems 
and  lighted  up  the  wild  vines.  Dr.  Drake,  in  telling  me  of  the  chol- 
era season  in  Cincinnati,  praised  a  medical  book  on  cholera  which 
happened  to  be  by  a  brother-in-law  of  mine.  It  was  an  amusing 
incident.  The  woods  of  Ohio  are  about  the  last  place  where  the 
author  would  have  anticipated  that  I  should  hear  accidental  prai- 
ses of  his  book. 

The  doctor  had  at  present  a  patient  in  Dr.  Beecher's  house,  so 
we  returned  by  the  Theological  Seminary.  Dr.  Beech er  and  his 
daughters  were  not  at  home.  We  met  them  on  the  road  in  their 
cart,  the  ladies  returning  from  their  school  in  the  city,  and  we  spent 
an  evening  there  the  next  week.  The  seminary  (Presbyterian) 
was  then  in  a  depressed  condition,  in  consequence  of  the  expulsion 
of  most  of  the  pupils  for  their  refusal  to  avoid  discussion  of  the 
slavery  question.  These  expelled  youths  have  since  been  founders 
and  supporters  of  abolition  societies  ;  and  the  good  cause  has 
gained  even  more  than  the  seminary  has  lost  by  the  absurd  tyrrany 
practised  against  the  students. 

From  thrs  the  Montgomery  road  there  is  a  view  of  the  city  and 
surrounding  country  which  defies  description.  It  was  of  that  melt- 
ing beauty  which  dims  the  eyes  and  fills  the  heart — that  magical 
combination  of  all  elements — of  hill,  wood,  lawn,  river,  with  a  pic- 
turesque city  steeped  in  evening  sunshine,  the  impression  of  which 
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can  never  be  lost  nor  ever  communicated.  We  ran  up  the  knoll, 
and  stood  under  a  clump  of  beeches  to  gaze  ;  and  went  down,  and 
returned  again  and  again,  with  the  feeling  that,  if  we  lived  upon  the 
spot,  we  could  never  more  see  it  look  so  beautiful. 

We  soon  entered  a  somewhat  different  scene,  passing  the  slaugh- 
ter-houses on  Deer  Creek, the  place  where  more  thousands  of  hogs  in 
a  year  than  1  dare  to  specify  are  destined  to  breathe  their  last.  Deer 
Creek,  pretty  as  its  name  is,  is  little  more  than  the  channel  through 
which  tfieir  blood  runs  away.  The  division  of  labour  is  brought  to 
as  much  perfection  in  these  slaughter-houses  as  in  the  pin-manu- 
factories of  Birmingham.  Sol  was  told.  Of  course  I  did  not  verify 
the  statement  by  attending  the  process.  In  my  childhood  I  was 
permitted,  by  the  carelessness  ol  a  nursemaid,  to  see  the  cutting  up 
of  the  reeking  carcase  of  an  ox,  and  I  can  bear  witness  that  one 
such  sig-ht  is  enough  for  a  lifetime.  But — to  tell  the  story  as  it  was 
told  to  me— these  slaughter-houses  are  divided  into  apartments 
communicating  with  each  other:  one  man  drives  into  one  pen  or 
chamber  the  reluctant  hogs,  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  by  another 
whose  mallet  is  for  ever  going.  A  third  sticks  the  throats,  after 
which  they  are  conveyed  by  some  clever  device  to  the  cutting-up 
room,  and  thence  to  the  pickling,  and  thence  to  the  packing  and 
branding,  a  set  of  agents  being  employed  for  every  operation.  The 
exportation  of  pickled  pork  from  Cincinnati  is  enormous.  Besides 
supplying  the  American  navy,  shiploads  are  sent  to  the  West  India 
Islands  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  Dr.  Drake  showed  me 
the  dwelling  and  slaughter-house  of  an  Englishman  who  was  his 
servant  tn  1818,  who  then  turned  pork-butcher,  and  was,  in  a  few 
years,  worth  ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  teatable  was  set  out  in  the  garden  at  Dr.  Drake's.  We  were 
waited  upon,  for  the  first  time  for  many  months,  by  a  free  servant. 
The  long  grass  grew  thick  under  our  feet ;  fireflies  were  flitting 
about  us,  and  I  doubted  whether  I  had  ever  heard  more  sense  and 
eloquence  at  any  Old  World  teatable  than  we  were  entertained  with 
as  the  twilight  drew  on. 

As  we  walked  home  through  the  busy  streets,  where  there  was 
neither  the  apathy  of  the  south  nor  the  disorder  consequent  on  the 
presence  of  a  pauper  class,  I  felt  strongly  tempted  to  jump  to  some 
hasty  conclusions  about  the  happiness  of  citizenship  in  Cincinnati. 
I  made  a  virtuous  determination  to  suspend  every  kind  of  judg- 
ment:  but  1  found  each  day  as  exhilirating  as  the  first,  and,  when 
I  left  the  city,  my  impressions  were  much  like  what  they  were  after 
an  observation  of  twenty-four  hours. 

The  greater  part  of  the  next  morning  was  occupied  with  visi- 
ters ;  but  we  found  an  interval  to  go  out,  under  the  guidance  of 
friends,  to  see  a  few  things  which  lay  near  at  hand.  We  visited  the 
Museum,  where  we  found,  as  in  ail  new  museums  whose  rooms 
want  filling  up,  some  trumpery  among  much  which  is  worthy  to 
remain.  There  was  a  mermaid  not  very  cleverly  constructed,  and 
some  bad  wax  figures,  posted  like  sentinels  among  the  cases  of  ge- 
ological and  entomological  specimens  ;  but,  on  the  whole,^  the  Mu- 
seum is  highly  creditable  to  the  zeal  of  its  contributors.  There  is, 
among  other  good  things,  a  pretty  complete  collection  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country,  from  the  earliest  colonial  days,  and  some  of 
other  countries  with  it.  I  hope  this  will  be  persevered  in,  and  that 
the  Cincinnati  merchants  will  make  use  of  the  opportunities  aflbrded 
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by  their  commerce  of  colleciing  specimens  of  every  kind  of  cur- 
rency used  in  tlie  world,  from  the  gilt  and  stamped  leather  of  the 
Chinese  and  Siberians  to  the  last  of  Mr.  Biddle's  tvventy-dollar 
notes.  There  is  a  reasonable  notion  abroad  that  the  Americans 
are  the  people  who  will  bring  the  philosophy  and  practice  of  ex- 
changes to  perfection ;  and  theirs  are  the  museums  in  wliich  should 
be  found  a  full  history  of  currency,  in  the  shape  of  a  complete  set 
of  specimens. 

We  visited  Mr.  Flash's  bookstore,  where  we  saw  many  good 
books,  some  very  pretty  ones,  and  all  cheap.  We  heard  there  good 
accounts  of  the  improved  and  improving  literary  taste  of  the  place, 
shown  in  the  increasing  number  of  book  societies,  and  the  superior 
character  of  the  works  supplied  to  their  orders.  Mr.  Flash  and 
his  partner  are  in  favour  oi  the  protection  of  foreign  literary  prop- 
erty, as  a  matter  of  interest  as  well  as  principle. 

We  next  went  to  the  painting-room  of  a  young  artist,  Mr.  Beard, 
whose  works  pleased  me  more  than  those  of  any  other  American 
artist.  When  I  heard  his  story,  and  saw  what  he  had  already  achiev- 
ed I  could  not  doubt  that,  if  he  lived,  he  would  run  a  noble  career. 
The  chief  doubt  was  about  his  health,  the  doubt  which  hangs  over 
the  destiny  ol  almost  every  individual  of  eminent  promise  in  Ame- 
rica. Two  years  before  I  saw  him  Beard  had  been  painting  por- 
traits at  a  dollar  a  head  in  the  interior  of  Ohio;  and  it  was  only  a 
year  since  he  suddenly  and  accidentally  struck  into  the  line  in  which 
he  will  probably  show  himself  the  Flamingo  of  the  New  World.  It 
was  just  a  year  since  he  had  begun  to  paint  children.  He  had  then 
never  been  out  of  his  native  state.  He  was  born  in  the  interior, 
where  he  began  to  paint  without  having  ever  seen  a  picture,  except 
the  daubs  of  itinerant  artists.  He  married  at  nineteen, and  came  to 
Cincinnati,  with  wife,  child,  an  empty  purse,  a  liead  full  of  admira- 
tion of  himself,  and  a  heart  full  of  confidence  in  this  admiration  being 
shared  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  He  had  nothing  to  show, 
however,  which  could  sanction  his  high  claims,  for  his  portraits 
were  very  bad.  When  he  was  in  extreme  poverty,  he  and  his  fam- 
ily were  living,  or  rather  starving,  in  one  room,  at  whose  open 
window  he  put  up  some  of  his  pictures  to  attract  the  notice  of  pas- 
sengers. A  wealthy  merchant,  Mr.  G.,  and  a  gentleman  with  him, 
stopped  and  made  their  remarks  to  each  other,  Mr.  G.  observing, 
"  The  feilow  has  talent,  alter  all."  Beard  was  sitting  behind  his 
pictures,  heard  the  remark,  and  knew  the  voice.  He  was  enraged. 
Mr.  G.  visited  him,  with  a  desire  to  encourage  and  assist  him  ;  but 
the  angry  artist  long  resisted  all  attempts  to  pacify  him.  At  his 
first  attempt  to  paint  a  child,  soon  after,  all  his  genius  shone  forth, 
to  the  astonishment  of  every  one  but  himself.  He  has  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  privileged  order  who  grow  gentle,  if  not  modest,  under 
appreciation;  he  forgave  Mr.  G.,  and  painted  several  pictures  for 
him.  A  few  wealthy  citizens  were  desirous  of  sending  him  to  Italy 
to  stuiy.  His  reply  to  every  mention  of  the  subject  is,  that  he  means 
to  go  to  Italy,  but  that  he  shall  work  his  own  way  there.  In  order 
to  see  how  he  liked  the  world,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Boston  while  I  was 
there,  intending  to  stay  some  time.  From  a  carriage  window  I  saw 
him  in  the  street,  stalking  along  like  a  chief  among  inferiors,  his 
broad  white  collar  laid  over  his  coat,  his  throat  bare,  and  his  hair 
parted  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead,  and  waving  down  the  sides  of 
his  face.    People  turned  to  look  after  him.    He  stayed  only  a  fort- 
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night,  and  went  back  to  Ohio  expressing  great  contempt  for  cities. 
This  was  the  last  1  heard  of  him. 

rhave  a  vivid  remembrance  of  three  of  his  pictures  of  children. 
One  of  a  boy  trudging  through  a  millstream  to  school,  absolutely 
American,  not  only  in  the  scenery,  but  in  the  air  and  countenance 
of  the  boy,  which  were  exquisitely  natural  and  Iresh.  Another  was 
a  boy  about  to  go  unwillingly  to  school ;  his  satchell  was  so  slung 
over  his  shoulder  as  to  show  tliat  he  had  not  put  it  on  himself;  the 
great  bite  in  the  slice  of  bread  and  butter  intimated  that  breakfast 
was  going  on  in  the  midst  of  the  grief;  and  the  face  was  distorted 
with  the  most  ludicrous  passion.  Thus  (ar  all  might  have  been 
done  by  the  pencil  ol  the  mere  caricaturist.  The  triumph  of  the 
painter  was  in  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  child  shining  through 
the  ridiculous  circumstances  amid  which  he  was  placed.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  character  of  the  face,  when  undisturbed  by  passion, 
was  that  of  careless  gayety.  The  third  was  a  picture  ol  children 
and  a  dog;  one  beautiful  creature  astride  of  the  animal,  and  putting 
his  cap  upon  the  head  of  the  dog,  who  was  made  to  look  the  sage 
of  the  party.  I  saw  and  liked  some  ot  his  pictures  of  another  cha- 
racter. Any  one  of  hii  humorous  groups  might  be  thought  almost 
worthy  of  Wilkie  ;  but  there  was  repetition  in  them  ;  two  favourite 
heads  especially  tvere  popped  in,  in  situations  too  nearly  resembling. 
The  most  wonderful,  perfiaps,  of  his  achievements  was  a  fine  full- 
length  portrait  of  a  deceased  lady  whom  he  had  never  seen.  It  was 
painted  from  a  miniature,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  widower, 
whom  it  fully  satisfied  in  regard  to  the  likeness.  It  was  a  breath- 
ing picture.  He  is  strongly  disposed  to  try  his  hand  on  sculpture. 
I  saw  a  bust  of  himself  which  he  had  modelled.  It  was  a  perfect 
hkeness,  and  had  much  spirit.  All  this,  and  much  more,  having 
been  done  in  a  single  year  by  one  who  had  never  seen  a  good  pic- 
ture, it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  great  things  from  powers  so 
rapidly  and  prolusely  developed.  Beard's  name  was  little,  if  it  all, 
known  beyond  his  native  state  while  I  was  in  the  country.  If  he 
Uves,  it  will  soon  be  heard  of  in  Europe. 

In  the  afternoon  a  large  party  called  on  us  for  an  expedition  into 
Kentucky.  We  crossed  the  river  in  the  ferryboat  without  leaving 
the  carriages,  drove  through  Covington,  and  mounted  slowly 
through  a  wood,  till  we  reached  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  where  we 
alighted.  We  climbed  the  hill,  wild  with  tall  grass  and  shrubs,  and 
obtained  the  view  of  Cincinnati  which  is  considered  thecompletest. 
Fnovv  perceived  that,  instead  of  being  shut  in  between  two  hills, 
the  city  stands  on  a  noble  platform,  round  which  the  river  turns 
while  the  hills  rise  behind.  The  platform  is  perfectly  ventilated, 
and  the  best  proof  of  this  is  the  healthiness  of  the  city  above  all  other 
American  cities.  A  physician  who  had  been  seven  years  a  resident 
told  me  that  he  had  been  very  delicate  in  health  before  he  came, 
like  many  others  of  tiie  inhabitants ;  and,  like  many  others,  he  had 
not  had  a  day's  illness  since  his  arrival.  1  he  average  of  deaths  in 
the  city  during  the  best  season  was  seven  per  week;  and,  at  the 
worst  time  of  the  year,  the  mortality  was  less  than  in  any  city  of  its 
Bize  in  the  republic. 

There  is  ample  room  on  the  platform  for  a  city  as  large  as  Phila- 
delphia, without  encroaching  at  all  on  the  hill-sides.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  already  consulting  as  to  where  the  Capitol  shall  stand 
whenever  the  nation  shall  decree  the  removal  of  the  general  gov- 
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ernment  beyond  the  mountains.  If  it  were  not  for  the  noble  building 
at  Washington,  this  removal  would  probably  take  place  soon,  per- 
haps after  the  opening  of  the  great  Southern  railroad.  It  seems 
rather  absurd  to  call  senators  and  representatives  to  Washington 
from  Missouri  and  Louisian?,  while  there  is  a  place  on  the  great 
rivers  which  would  save  them  hall  the  journey,  and  suit  almost 
everybody  else  just  as  well,  and  many  much  better.  The  peril  to 
health  at  Washington  in  the  winter  season  is  great,  and  the  mild 
and  equable  temperature  of  Cincinnati  is  an  important  circumstance 
in  the  case. 

We  hurried  home  to  prepare  for  an  evening  parly,  and  tea  was 
brought  up  to  us  while  we  dressed.  All  the  parties  I  was  at  in 
Cincinnati  were  very  amusing,  from  the  diversity  in  (he  company, 
and  in  the  manners  ofthe  natives  of  the  East  and  West.  The  en- 
deavour seems  to  be  to  keep  up  rather  than  to  disuse  distinctive 
observances,  and  this  almost  m.akes  the  stranger  fancy  that  he  has 
travelled  a  thousand  miles  between  one  evening  and  the  next.  The 
effect  is  entertaining  enough  to  the  foreign  guest,  but  not  very  sal- 
utary to  the  temper  ofthe  residents,  to  judge  from  the  complaints  I 
heard  about  sectional  exclusiveness.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the 
thing  chiefly  to  be  wished  in  this  connexion  was  that  the  Easterners 
should  make  large  concessions  and  alloAvance.  It  would  be  well 
for  them  to  remember  that  it  was  they  who  chose  the  Western  city, 
and  not  the  city  them  ;  and  that,  if  the  elderly  inhabitants  are  rather 
proud  of  their  Western  deeds,  and  ostentatiously  attached  to  their 
Western  symbols,  this  is  a  circumstance  belonging  to  the  place,  and 
deliberately  encountered,  with  other  circumstances,  by  new  resi- 
dents ;  and  that,  moreover,  all  that  they  complain  of  is  an  indulgence 
of  the  feelings  of  a  single  generation.  When  the  elderly  members 
of  the  society  drop  off,  the  children  of  all  residents  will  wear  the 
buckeye,  or  forget  it  alike.  And  it  certain!}'  appeared  to  me  that 
the  cool  assumption  by  Easterners  of  the  superiority  ofNew-Eng- 
land  over  all  other  countries  was,  whether  just  or  not,  likely  to  be 
quite  as  offensive  to  the  buckeyes  as  any  buckeye  exultation  could 
be  to  the  Yankees. 

At  one  evening  party  the  company  sat  round  the  drawing-room, 
occasionally  changing  places  or  forming-  groups  without  much  for- 
mality, They  were  chiefly  Yankees,  of  various  accomplishments, 
from  the  learned  lawyer  who  talked  with  enthusiasm  aboiit  Chan- 
ning,  and  with  strongsense  about  everything  but  politics,  in  which 
his  aristocratic  bias  drew  him  aside  into  something  like  nonsense, 
10  the  sentimental  young  widow,  who  instantly  began  talking  to  me 
of  her  dear  Mr.  — ,  and  who  would  return  to  the  subject  as  often 
as  I  led  away  from  it.  Every  place  was  remarkable  for  her  dear 
Mr.  —  having  been  better  or  worse  there;  and  every  event  was 
measured  by  its  having  happened  so  long  before  or  after  her  dear 
Mr. —  was  buried.  The  conversation  ofthe  society  was  most  about 
books,  and  society  and  its  leaders  at  home  and  abroad.  The  man- 
ners of  the  lady  ol  the  house  were,  though  slightly  impaired  by 
timidity,  such  as  would  grace  any  society  of  any  country.  The 
house,  handsomely  furnished,  and  adorned  with  some  of  the  best  of 
Beard's  pictures,  stood  on  a  terrace  beautifully  surrounded  wilh 
shrubbery,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  ofthe  city. 

At  another  party  there  was  a  great  variety.  An  enormous  buck- 
eye bowl  of  lemonade,  with  a  ladle  of  buckeye,  stood  on  the  half 
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table,  and  symbolical  sprigs  of  the  same  adorned  the  walls.  On 
entering  the  drawing  room  I  was  presented  with  a  splendid  bouquet, 
sent  by  a  lady  by  the  hands  of  her  brother,  from  a  garden  and  con- 
servatory which  are  the  pride  of  the  city.  JVly  first  introduction 
was  to  the  Cathoic  bishop,  my  next  to  a  lady  whom  I  thought  then 
and  afterward  one  of  the  cleverest  women  I  met  in  the  country. 
There  was  a  slight  toucii  of  pedantry  to  be  excused,  and  a  degree 
of  tory  prejudice  agninst  the  bulk  of  the  human  race  which  could 
scarcely  be  exceeded  even  in  England  ;  but  there  was  a  charming 
good-humour  in  the  midst  ol  it  all,  and  a  power  both  of  observation 
and  reasoning  which  commanded  high  respect.  One  Western  gen- 
tleman sidled  about  in  a  sort  of  minuet  step,  unquestionably  a  gen- 
tleman as  he  was  in  all  essential  respects;  and  one  young  lady,  who 
was,  1  fancy,  taking  her  first  peep  at  the  world,  kept  her  eyes  earn- 
estly fixed  on  the  guests  as  they  entered,  bowing  unconsciously  in 
sympathy  with  every  gentleman  who  bowed,  and  courtesying  with 
every  lady  who  couriesied.  She  must  have  been  well  practised  in 
salutation  before  the  evening  was  over,  for  the  party  was  a  large 
one.  All  the  rest,  with  the  exception  ol  a  forward  Scotchman,  were 
well-bred,  and  the  evening  passed  off  very  pleasantly  amid  brisk 
conversation,  mirth,  and  excellent  refreshments. 

Another  party  was  at  the  splendid  house  to  which  the  above- 
mentioned  garden  and  conservatory  belong.  The  proprietor  has  a 
passion  lor  gardening,  and  his  ruling  taste  seems  likely  to  be  a  bles- 
sing to  the  city.  He  employs  four  gardeners,  and  toils  in  his  ground 
with  his  own  hands.  His  garden  is  on  a  terrace  which  overlooks 
the  canal,  and  the  most  parklike  eminences  form  the  background 
of  the  view.  Between  the  garden  and  the  hills  extend  his  vine- 
yards, from  the  produce  of  which  he  has  succeeded  in  making 
twelve  kinds  of  wine,  some  of  which  are  highly  praised  by  good 
judges.  Mr.  Longworth  himself  is  sanguine  as  to  the  prospect  of 
making  Ohio  a  wine-growing  region,  and  he  has  done  all  that  an 
individual  can  to  enhance  the  probability.  In  this  house  is  West's 
preposterous  picture  of  Ophelia,  the  sight  of  which  amazed  me 
after  all  1  had  heard  of  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  it  should 
have  obtained  the  reputation  of  being  his  best  while  his  Cromwell 
is  in  existence.  The  party  at  this  house  was  the  largest  and  most 
elegant  of  any  that  1  attended  in  Cincinnati.  Among  many  other 
guests,  we  met  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  member 
of  Congress  and  his  lady,  two  Catholic  priests.  Judge  Hall,  the 
popular  writer,  with  divines,  physicians,  lawyers,  merchants,  and 
their  families.  The  spirit  and  superiority  of  the  conversation  were 
worthy  of  the  people  assembled.  . 

The  morning  oi  the  19th  shone  brightly  down  on  the  festival  of 
the  day.  It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Common 
Schools.  Some  of  the  schools  passed  our  windows  in  procession, 
their  banners  dressed  with  garlands,  and  the  children  gay  with 
flowers  and  ribands.  A  lady  who  was  sitting  with  me  remarked, 
"  this  is  our  populace."  I  thought  of  the  expression  months  after- 
ward, when  the  gentlemen  of  Cincinnati  met  to  pass  resolutions  on 
the  subject  of  abolitionism,  and  when  oneof  the  resolutions  recom- 
mended mobbing  as  a  retribution  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  slavery  ;  the  law  afii)rding  no  punishment  lor  free  discussion. 
Among  those  who  moved  and  seconded  these  resolutions,  and  formed 
a  deputation  to  threaten  an  advocate  of  free  discussion,  were  some 
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of  the  merchants  who  form  the  aristocracy  of  the  place  ;  and  the 
secretary  of  the  meeting  was  the  accomplished  lawyer  whom  I 
mentioned  above,  and  who  told  me  that  the  object  of  his  life  is  law 
reform  in  Ohio  !  The  "  populace"  of  whom  the  lady  was  justly 
proud  have,  in  no  case  that  I  know  of,  been  the  law-breakers;  and 
in  as  far  as  "  the  populace"  means  not  "  the  multitude,"  but  the 
"  vulgar,''  I  do  not  agree  with  the  lady  that  these  children  were 
the  populace.  Some  of  the  patrons  and  prizegivers  afterward  pro- 
ved themselves  "  the  vulgar"  of  the  city. 

The  children  were  neatly  and  tastefully  dressed.  A  great  im- 
provement has  taken  place  in  the  costume  of  little  boys  in  England 
within  my  recollection,  but  I  never  saw  such  graceful  children  as 
the  little  boys  in  America,  at  least  in  their  summer  dress.  They  are 
slight,  active,  and  free.  I  remarked  that  several  were  barefoot, 
though  in  other  respects  well  clad  ;  and  1  found  that  many  put  off 
shoes  and  stockings  from  choice  during  the  three  hot  months. 
Others  were  barefoot  from  poverty  ;  children  of  recent  settlers,  and 
of  the  poorest  class  of  the  community. 

We  set  out  for  the  church  as  soon  as  the  procession  had  passed, 
and  arrived  before  the  doors  were  opened.  A  platform  had  been 
erected  below  the  pulpit,  and  on  it  were  seated  the  mayor  and  prin- 
cipal gentlemen  of  the  city.  The  two  thousand  children  then  filed 
in.  The  report  was  read,  and  proved  very  satisfactory.  _  These 
schools  were  established  by  a  cordial  union  of  various  political  and 
religious  parties  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  promising  than  the 
prospects  of  the  institution  as  to  funds,  as  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
class  benefitted,  and  as  to  the  continued  union  of  their  benefactors. 
Several  boys  then  gave  specimens  of  elocution  which  were  highly 
amusing.  They  seemed  to  suffer  under  no  false  shame,  and  to  have 
no  misgiving  about  the  effect  of  the  vehement  action  they  had  been 
taught  to  employ.  I  wondered  how  many  of  them  would  speak  in 
Congress  hereafter.  It  seems  doubtful  to  me  whether  the  present 
generation  of  Americans  are  not  out  in  their  calculations  about  the 
value  and  influence  of  popular  oratory.  They  ought  certainly  to 
know  best;  but  I  never  saw  an  oration  produce  nearly  so  much  effect 
as  books,  newspapers,  and  conversation.  I  suspect  that  there  is  a 
stronger  association  in  American  minds  than  the  times  will  justify 
between  republicanism  and  oratory;  and  that  they  overlook  the 
facts  of  the  vast  change  introduced  by  the  press,  a  revolution  which 
has  altered  men's  tastes  and  habits  ofthought,  as  well  as  varied  the 
methods  of  reaching  minds.  As  to  the  style  of  oratory  itself,  reason- 
ing is  now  found  to  be  much  more  impressive  than  declamation, 
certainly  in  England,  and  I  think,  also,  in  the  United  States;  and 
though,  as  every  American  boy  is  more  likely  than  not  to  act  some 
part  in  public  life,  it  is  desirable  that  all  should  be  enabled  to  speak 
their  minds  clearly  and  gracefully.  I  ara  inclined  to  think  it  a  per- 
nicious mistake  to  render  declamatory  accomplishment  so  promi- 
nent a  part  of  education  as  it  now  is.  I  trust  that  the  next  gene- 
ration will  exclude  whatever  there  is  of  insincere  and  traditional  in 
the  practice  of  popular  oratory  ;  discern  the  real  value  of  the  ac- 
complishment, and  redeem  the  reproach  of  bad  taste  which  the 
oratory  of  the  present  generation  has  brought  upon  the  people. 
While  the  Americans  have  the  glory  o'  every  citizen  being  a  rea- 
der and  having  books  to  read,  they  cannot  have,  and  need  not  de- 
sire the  glory  of  shining  in  popular  oratory,  the  glory  of  an  age 
gone  oy. 
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Many  prizes  of  books  were  given  by  the  gentlemen  on  the  plat- 
form and  the  ceremony  closed  with  an  address  from  the  pulpit  which 
was  true,  and,  in  some  respects  beautiful,  but  which  did  not  appear 
altogether  judicious  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  children's  minds. 
The  children  were  exhorted  to  trust  their  teachers  entirely  ;  to  be 
assured  that  their  friends  would  do  by  them  what  was  kindest.  Now 
neither  children  nor  grown  people  trust  any  more  than  they  believe 
because  they  are  bid.  Telling  them  to  have  confidence  is  so  much 
breath  wasted.  If  they  are  properly  trained,  they  will  unavoida- 
bly have  this  trust  and  confidence,  and  the  less  that  is  said  about  it 
the  better.  I(  not,  the  less  said  the  better,  too  ;  for  confidence  is 
then  out  of  the  question,  and  there  is  danger  in  making  it  an  empty 
phrase.  It  would  be  vvell  if  those  whose  office  it  is  to  address  chil- 
dren were  fully  aware  that  exhortation,  persuasion,  and  dissuasion 
are  of  no  use  in  their  case,  and  that  there  is  immeasurable  value  in 
the  opposite  method  of  appeal.  Make  truth  credible,  and  they 
will  believe  it ;  make  goodness  lovely,  and  they  will  love  it ;  make 
holiness  cheerful,  and  they  will  br  glad  in  it ;  but  remind  them  of 
themselves  by  threat,  inducement,  or  exhortation,  and  you  impair 
(if you  do  anything)  the  force  of  their  unconscious  aflfections ;  try 
to  put  them  upon  a  task  of  arbitrary  self-management,  and  your 
words  pass  over  their  ears  only  to  be  forgotten. 

Before  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  Cincinnati  public  was 
pourmg  mto  Mrs.  Trollope's  bazar,  to  the  first  concert  ever  offered 
to  them.  This  bazar  is  the  great  deformity  of  the  city.  Happily, 
It  is  not  very  conspicuous,  being  squatted  down  among  houses 
nearly  as  lofty  as  the  summit  of  its  dome.  From  my  window  at  the 
boarding-house,  however,  it  was  only  too  distinctly  visible.  It  is  built 
of  brick,  and  has  Gothic  windows,  Grecian  pillars,  and  a  Turkish 
dome,  and  it  was  originally  ornamented  with  Egyptian  devices, 
which  have,  however,  all  disappeared  under  the  brush  of  the 
whitewasher.  The  concert  was  held  in  a  large  plain  room,  where 
a  quiet,  well  mannered  audience  was  collected.  There  was  some- 
thmg  extremely  interesting  in  the  spectacle  of  the  first  public 
introduction  of  music  into  this  rising  city.  One  of  the  best  perform- 
ers was  an  elderly  man,  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  gray  homespun. 
He  was  absorbed  in  his  enjoyment  :  so  intent  on  his  violin,  that 
one  might  watch  tlie  changes  of  his  pleased  coimtenance  the  whole 
performance  through  without  fear  of  disconcerting  him.  There 
was  a  young  girl,  in  a  plain  white  frock,  with  a  splendid  voice,  a 
good  ear,  and  a  love  of  warbling  which  carried  her  through  very 
well  indeed,  though  her  own  taste  had  obviously  been  her  only 
teacher.  If  I  remember  right,  there  were  about  five-and-twenty 
instrumental  performers,  and  six  or  seven  vocalists,  besides  a  long 
row  for  the  closing  chorus.  It  was  a  most  promising  beginning. 
Tlie  thought  came  across  me  how  far  we  were  from  the  musical 
regions  of  the  Old  World,  and^how  lately  this  place  had  been  a  cane- 
brake,  echoing  with  the  bellow  aud  growl  of  wild  beast ;  and  here 
was  the  the  spirit  of  Mozart  swaying  and  inspiring  a  silent  crowd 
as  if  they  were  assembled  in  the  chapel  at  Salzburg  ! 

This  account  of  our  first  three  days  at  Cincinnati  will  convey  a 
sufficient  idea  of  a  stranger's  impressions  of  the  place.  There  is  no 
need  to  give  a  report  of  its  charitable  institutions  and  its  commerce; 
the  details  of  the  latter  are  well  known  to  tliose  whom  they  may 
eonsern  ;  and   in  America,   wherever  men  are  gathered  together. 
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the  helpless  are  aided  and  the  suffering  relieved.  The  most  threat- 
ening evil  to  Cincinnati  is  from  that  liaithlessness  which  manifests 
itself  in  illiberality.  The  sectional  prejudice  of  the  two  leading 
classes  ol  inhabitants  has  been  mentioned,  and  also  the  ilhprincipled 
character  of  the  opposition  made  to  abolitionism.  The  offence 
against  freedom,  not  only  of  opinion,  but  of  action,  was  in  this  case 
so  rank,  that  the  citizens  of  Louisville,  on  the  slaveholding  side 
of  the  Ohio,  taunted  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  with  persecuting  men 
lor  opinion  from  mercenary  interest ;  with  putting  down  free  dis- 
cussion from  fear  of  injury  to  their  commerce.  A  third  direction 
in  which  this  illiberality  shows  itself  is  towards  the  Catholics.  The 
Catholic  religion  spreads  rapidly  in  many  or  most  of  the  recently^' 
settled  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  its  increase  produces  an 
almost  insane  dread  among  some  Protestants,  who  fail  to  see  that 
no  evils  that  the  Catholic  religion  can  produce  in  the  present  state 
of  society  can  be  so  afflictive  and  dangerous  as  the  bigotry  by  which 
it  is  proposed  to  put  it  down.  The  removal  to  Cincinnati  of  Dr. 
Beecher,  the  ostentatious  and  virulent  foe  of  the  Catholics,  has 
much  quickened  the  spirit  o(  alarm  in  that  region.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Dr.  Beecher  and  the  people  of  Cincinnati  will  remember  what 
has  been  the  invariable  consequence  in  America  of  public  denun- 
ciations of  assumed  offences  which  the  law  does  not  reach;  namely, 
mobbing.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  parties  will  remember  that  Dr. 
Beecher  preached  in  Boston  three  sermons  vituperative  of  the 
Catholics  the  Sunday  before  the  burning  of  the  Charlestovvn  con« 
vent  by  a  Boston  mob.  Circumstances  may  also  have  shown  them 
by  this  time  how  any  kind  of  faith  grows  under  persecution  ;  and, 
above  all,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  richer  classes  of  citizens  will 
become  more  aware  than  they  have  yet  proved  themselves  to  be 
of  their  republican  (to  say  nothing  of  their  human)  obligation  to 
refrain  from  encroaching,  in  the  smallest  particulars,  on  their 
brethren's  rights  of  opinion  and  liberty  of  conscience. 

Tiie  roads  in  the  interior  of  Ohio  were  in  so  bad  a  state  from 
recent  rains  that  I  did  not,  at  this  time,  attempt  to  visit  the  middle 
or  northern  parts  of  the  state,  where  may  be  seen  those  monuments 
of  an  extinct  race  about  which  much  antiquarian  inquiry  is  :i;ade. 
One  of  the  large  mounds,  whose  uses  are  yet  unexplained,  and  in 
which  are  found  specimens  of  the  arts  of  life  which  are  considered 
to  show  that  their  arttffcers  were  not  ol  Indian  race,  still  remains 
ivithin  the  city.  It  was  crumbling  away  when  T  saw  it,  being  a 
tempting  spot  for  children's  phy.  It  is  a  pity  it  should  not  be 
carefully  preserved  ;  for  the  whole  history  of  evidence,  particularly 
the  more  recent  portion  of  it,  shows  the  impossibility  of  anticipating 
what  revelations  may  emanate  from  a  single  object  of  historical 
interest. 

A  volume  might  presently  be  filled  with  descriptions  of  our  drives 
about  the  environs  of  Cincinnati.  There  are  innumerable  points 
of  view  whence  the  city,  with  its  masses  of  building  and  its  spires, 
may  be  seen  shining  through  the  limpid  atmosphere,  like  a  cloud- 
city  in  the  evening  sky.  There  are  many  spots  where  it  is  a  relief 
to  lose  the  river  from  the  view,  and  to  be  shut  in  among  the  brilliant 
green  hills,  which  are  more  than  can  be  numbered.  But  there  is 
one  drive  which  I  almost  wonder  the  inhabitants  do  not  take  every 
summer  day,  to  the  Little  Miami  bottoms.  We  continued  eastward 
along  the  bank  of  tlie  river  for  seven  miles,  the  whole  scenery  of  which 
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was  beautiful  ;  but  the  unforgotten  spot  was  the  level  about  the 
mouth  oi  the  Little  Miami  river,  the  richest  of  plains  or  level  valleys, 
studded  with  farmhouses,  enlivened  with  clearings,  and  kept  prim- 
itive in  appearance  by  the  masses  of  dark  forest  which  filled  up  all 
the  unoccupied  spaces.  Upon  this  scene  we  looked  down  from  a 
great  height,  a  Niphates  of  the  New  World.  On  entering  a  little 
pass  between  two  grassy  hills,  crested  with  wood,  we  were  desired 
to  alight.  1  ran  up  the  ascent  to  the  right,  and  was  startled  at 
finding  myself  on  the  top  of  a  precipice.  Far  beneath  me  ran  the 
Little  Miami,  with  a  narrow  white  pebbly  strand,  arrow-like  trees 
springing  over  from  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and  ihe  long  evening 
shadows  making  the  current  as  black  as  night,  while  the  green,  up 
to  the  very  lips  of  the  ravine,  was  of  the  sunniest,  in  the  last  flood 
of  western  light. 

For  more  reasons  than  one  I  should  prefer  Cincinnati  as  a  resi- 
dence to  any  other  large  city  of  the  United  States.  Of  these  reasons 
not  the  last  would  be  that  the  "  Queen  of  the  West"  is  enthroned 
in  a  region  of  wonderful  and  inexhaustible  beauty. 
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"  Small  is  it  that  thou  canst  trample  the  earth  with  its  injuries  under  thy  feet, 
as  old  Greek  Zeno  trained  thee  ;  thou  canst  love  the  earth  while  it  injures  thee, 
and  even  because  it  injures  thee  ;  for  this  a  greater  than  Zeno  was  needed,  and  he, 
too,  was  sent.  Knowest  thou  that  '  Worship  of  Sorrow  ?'  The  temple  thereof, 
opened  some  eighteen  centuries  ago,  now  lies  in  ruins,  overgrown  with  jungle,  the 
habitation  of  doleful  creatures.  Nevertheless,  venture  forward  ;  in  a  low  crypt, 
arched  out  of  falling  fragments,  thou  findest  the  altar  still  there,  and  its  sacred 
lamp  perennially  burning." — Sartor  Resartus. 

''  I  will  tell  you,  scholar,  I  have  heard  a  grave  divine  say  that  God  has  two 
dwellings  ;  one  in  heaven,  and  the  other  in  a  meek  anJ  thankful  heart. — Izaak 
Walton. 

Among  the  strongest  of  the  fresh  feelings  excited  by  foreign 
travel — those  fresh  feelings  which  are  an  actual  re-enfbrcement  ot 
life — is  that  of  welcome  surprise  at  the  sympathy  the  traveller  \s 
able  to  yield,  as  well  as  privileged  to  receive.  We  are  all  apt  to 
lose  faith  in  the  general  resemblance  between  human  beings  when 
we  have  remained  too  long  amid  one  set  of  circumstances  ;  all  of  us 
nearly  as  weakly  as  the  schoolgirl  who  thinks  that  the  girl  of  another 
school  cannot  comprehend  her  feelings  ;  or  the  statesman  who  is 
surprised  that  the  lower  classes  appear  sometiir.es  to  understand 
their  own  interests ;  or  the  moralist  who  starts  back  from  the  antique 
page  where  he  meets  the  reflection  of  his  own  convictions  ;  or  the 
clergyman  who  has  one  kind  of  truth  for  his  study  and  another  for 
his  pulpit.  Intellectual  sympathy  comes  to  the  traveller  in  a  distant 
land  like  a  benignant  rebuko  of  his  narrowness;  and  when  he  meets 
with  moral  beauty  which  is  a  realization  of  his  deep  and  secret 
dreams,  he  finds  how  true  it  is  that  there  is  no  nationality  in  the 
moral  creation,  and  that,  wherever  grass  grows  and  the  sun  shines, 
truth  springs  up  out  of  the  earth  and  righteousness  looks  down  from 
heaven.     Those  who  bring  home  a  deep,  grateful,  influential  coa- 
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viction  of  this  have  become  possessed  of  the  best  results  of  travel  ', 
those  who  are  not  more  assured  than  before  of  the  essential  sympa- 
thy of  every  human  being  they  meet,  will  be  little  the  worst  for 
staying  at  home  all  the  rest  of  their  lives.  I  was  delighted  with  an 
observation  ofa  Boston  merchant  who  had  made  several  voyages 
to  China.  He  dropped  a  remark  by  his  own  fireside  on  the  nar- 
rowness which  causes  us  to  conclude,  avowedly  or  silently,  that, 
however  well  men  may  use  the  light  they  have,  they  must  be  very 
pitiable,  very  far  behind  us,  unless  they  have  our  philosophy,  our 
Christianity,  our  ways  of  knowing  the  God  who  is  the  Father  of 
us  all,  and  the  Nature  which  is  the  home  ot  us  all.  He  said  that 
his  thoughts  often  wandered  back  with  vivid  pleasure  to  the  long 
conversations  he  had  enjoyed  with  some  of  his  Chinese  friends  on 
the  deepest  themes  of  philosophy  and  the  highest  truths  of  religion, 
when  he  found  them  familiar  with  the  convictions,  the  emotions, 
the  hopes  which,  in  religious  New-England,  are  supposed  to  be 
derivable  only  from  the  Christianity  of  this  region.  His  observation 
gave  me  intense  pleasure  at  the  time  I  heard  it;  and  now,  though 
1  have  no  such  outlandish  friends  as  the  Chinese  appear  to  a  narrow 
imagination,  I  can  tell  him,  from  a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles, 
that  his  animating  experience  is  shared  by  other  minds. 

The  most  extensive  agreement  that  I  have  ever  known  to  exist 
between  three  minds  is  between  two  friends  of  mine  in  America 
and  raysell,  Dr.  F.  being  German,  Mrs.  F.  American,  and  I  Eng- 
lish, by  birth,  education,  and  (at  least  in  one  of  the  three)  prejudice. 
Before  any  of  the  three  met,  all  had  become  as  fixed  as  they  were 
ever  likely  to  be  in  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  ;  and  yet  our  dif- 
ferences were  so  slight,  our  agreements  so  extensive,  that  our  inter- 
course was  like  a  perpetual  recognition  rather  than  a  gradual  rev- 
elation. Perhaps  a  lively  imagination  may  conceive  something  of 
ti-ie  charm  of  imparting  to  one  another  glimpses  ot  our  early  life. 
While  our  years  were  passing  amid  scenes  and  occupations  as  unlike 
as  possible,  our  minds  were  converging  through  foreign  regions  of 
circumstance  to  a  common  centre  of  conviction.  We  have  sat 
mutually  listening  for  hours,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  to  his 
account  of  early  years  spent  in  the  range  of  a  royal  forester's  domain, 
and  of  the  political  struggles  of  later  years  ;  to  her  history  of  a 
youthful  life  nourished  by  all  kinds  of  American  influences  ;  and  to- 
mine,  as  unlike  both  theirs  as  each  was  to  the  other. 

The  same  sort  of  experience  is  yielded  by  every  chapter  of  human 
history  which  comes  under  the  mind's  eye  in  a  foreign  country.  The 
indolence  of  the  speculatist,  however,  generally  prevents  his  making 
this  use  of  any  but  the  most  extraordinary  and  eventful  sections 
of  this  interminable  history.  Such  contemplations  rouse  sympathy, 
extinguish  nationality,  and  enlarge  the  spirit  to  admit  new  kindred 
by  an  irresistible  assurance  of  the  rightfulnesss  of  all  claims  ofbroth- 
erhood.  Every  lovetale  has  this  effect,  for  true  love  is  the  same 
ail  over  the  wide  earth.  Most  tales  of  wo  have  the  same  influence, 
for  the  deepest  woes  spring  from  causes  universally  prevalent.  But, 
above  all,  spectacles  of  moral  beauty  work  miracles  of  reconciliation 
between  foreign  minds.  The  heart  warms  to  every  act  of  generosity, 
and  the  spirit  sends  out  a  fervent  greeting  to  every  true  expression 
of  magnanimity,  whether  it  be  meek  intrepidity  in  doing  or  un- 
conscious bravery  in  suffering. 
Manv  such  a  heartwarming  must  the  stranger  experience  m 
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America,  Avhere  the  diversities  of  society  are  as  great  as  over  the 
European  Continent,  and  where  all  virtues  can  find  the  right  soil 
to  thrive  in.  If  there  are  in  some  regions  broader  exhibitions  ot 
vice — of  licentiousness  and  violence — than  can  be  seen  where  slavery- 
is  not,  in  other  reg:ions  or  amid  different  circumstances  there  are 
brighter  revelations  of  virtue  than  are  often  seen  out  of  a  primitive 
state  of  society.  One  ol  these,  one  of  the  many,  may,  I  think,  be 
spoken  of  without  risk  of  hurting  any  feelings  or  betraying  any 
confidence,  though  I  must  refrain  from  throwing  such  light  and 
beauty  over  the  story  as  the  letters  of  the  parties  would  afford.  I 
was  never  so  tempted  to  impart  a  correspondence  ;  and  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  any  harm  could  arise,  from  it  beyond  the  mischief 
of  violating  the  sacredness  of  private  correspondence  ;  but  this  is 
not  to  be  thought  of.  ,       ^ 

At  Cincinnati  I  became  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  E.  P.,  whom^ 
I  found  to  be  beloved,  fervently  but  rationally,  by  his  flock,  some  of  j/ 
whom  think  him  not  a  whit  inferior,  as  a  preacher,,  to  Dr.  Channing./^HJ 
He  was  from  New-England  ;  and,  till  he  spoke,  he  might  have  % 
been  taken  for  one  of  the  old  Puritans  risen  from  an  early  grave  to  #<f 
walk  the  earth  for  a  while.  He  was  tall,  gaunt,  and  severe-looking,  *^ 
with  rather  long  black  hair  and  very  large  black  eyes.  When  he 
spoke  all  the  severity  vanished  :  his  countenance  and  voice  expressed 
gentleness  and  his  quiet  fun  showed  that  the  inward  man  was  no 
Puritan.  His  conversation  waspecuHar.  His  voice  was  somewhat 
hollow,  and  not  quite  manageable,  and  he  was  wont  to  express  him- 
with  schoolboy  abruptness  and  awkardness  of  phrase,  letting  drop 
gems  of  truth  and  flowers  of  beauty  without  being  in  the  least  aware 
of  the  inequality  of  his  conversation,  or,  perhaps,  that  he  was  con- 
versing at  all.  Occasionally,  when  he  had  lighted  on  a  subject  on 
which  he  had  bestowed  much  thought,  all  this  inquality  vanished. 
and  his  eloquence  was  of  a  very  high  order.  He  was  a  man  who 
fixed  the  attention  at  once,  and  could  not,  after  a  single  interview, 
be  ever  forgotten.  The  first  time  I  saw  him  he  told  me  that  his 
wift3  and  he  had  hoped  to  liave  made  their  house  my  home  in  Cin- 
cinnati, but  that  she  and  the  child  had  been  obliged  to  set  out  on 
their  summer  visit  to  her  parents  in  New-England  before  my  ar- 
rival. Whenever  he  spoke  of  his  home  it  was  in  a  tone  of  the  most 
perfect  cheerfulness  ;  so  that  I  should  not  have  imagined  that  any 
anxieties  harboured  there  but  for  the  fervent  though  calm  manner 
in  which  he  observed  in  conversation  one  day,  that  outward  evils 
are  evils  only  as  far  as  we  think  them  so  ;  and  that  our  thinking  them 
so  may  be  wonderfully  moderated  by  a  full  conviction  of  this.  This 
was  said  in  a  tone  which  convinced  me  that  it  was  not  a  fragment 
of  preaching,  but  of  meditation.  I  found  that  he  had  been  about 
two  years  niarried  to  a  pretty,  lively,  accomplished  girl  from  Psew- 
Englahd.  Some  ol  his  friends  were  rather  surprised  at  the  match, 
for  she  had  appeared  hitherto  only  as  a  sprightly  belle,  amiable,  but 
a  little  frivolous.  It  was  not,  however,  that  he  was  only  proud  of 
her  beauty  and  accomplishments,  or  transiently  in  love  ;  for  his 
young  wife  had  soon  occasion  to  reveal  a  strength  ol  mind  only 
inferior  to  his  own.  Her  sight  began  to  fail  ;  it  failed  more  and 
more  rapidly,  till,  after  the  birth  of  her  child,  she  was  obliged  to 
surrender  to  others  all  the  nicer  cares  of  maternal  management. 
Her  accomplishments  became  suddenly  useless.  Her  favourite 
drawing  was  first  given  up  ;  then  her  needle  was  laid  aside  ;  then 
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she  couid  neither  write  nor  read,  nor  bear  a  strong  light.  In  her 
state  of  enforced  idleness  (the  greatest  trial  of  all  to  the  spirits),  her 
cheerfulness  never  failed.  Her  step  was  as  light,  her  voice  as  gay 
as  ever.  She  said  it  was  because  her  husband  was  as  happy  as 
ever.  He  aided  her  in  every  conceivable  way,  by  doing  all  that 
was  possible  of  what  she  was  prevented  from  doing,  and  by  uphold- 
ing her  conviction  that  the  mind  is  its  own  place  ;  and  he  thus 
proved  that  he  did  not  desire  for  her  or  for  himself  indolent  sub- 
mission, but  cheerful  acquiesence. 

As  summer  came  on,  the  child  sickened  in  teething,  and  was  sent 
with  its  mether  to  New-England,  in  order  to  escape  the  greatest 
heats.  They  had  set  out,  under  good  guardianship  the  week  before 
larrived  at  Cincinnati.  Mr.  P.  could  not  leave  his  church  for  many 

%W'eeks,  but  was  to  fbllow  in  August,  so  as  to  be  in  time  to  deliver  a 
poem  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
'•"^  setts,  in  Harvard  con:imencement  week.     I  fancied  that  I  saw  him 
KiW'i^^^^' bating  this  poem  more  than  once  during  our  drives  through  the 
-;^   splendid  scenery  around  Cincinnati.  I  was  uneasy  about  his  health, 
■•  *  and  expressed  some  apprehensions"  to  one  of  his  friends,  who,  how- 
ever, made  light  of  what  I  said.    Iihought  that,  made  for  strength 
as  he  looked,  he  had  little  of  it.     He  seemed  incessantly  struggling 
against  exhaustion,  and  I  was  confident  that  he  often  joined  in  con- 
versation, with  his  eyes  alone,  because  he  was  unequal  to  the  ex- 
enion  of  talking.     I  was  quite  sure  of  all  this,  and  wondered  how 
others  could  help  seeing  it  too,  on  the  day  of  the  procession  of  the 
freeschools  o(  Cincinnati,  when  he  was  appointed  to  address  the 
children.     His  evident  efiort  in  the  pulpit  and  exhaustion  afterward 
made  me  fear  that  there  were  more  trials  in  store  lor  his  young  wife. 
During  their  separation  she  could  neither  write  to  him  nor  read  his 
letters. 

When,  towards  the  end  of  August,  I  arrived  at  Cambridge  fur 
commencement,  one  of  my  first  inquiries  was  for  the  P.'s.  He  had 
joined  his  wife,  his  poem  was  ready,  and  they  were  in  cheerful  spirits, 
though  both  her  sight  and  the  child's  health  were  rather  worse  than 
better.  I  did  not  see  them  among  the  assemblage  on  the  great 
commencement  day.  On  the  morrow,  when  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  had  marched  in  to  music,  and  the  oration  had  been  delivered, 
and  we  all  looked  eagerly  for  Mr.  P.  and  his  poem,  a  young  clergy- 
ma  a  appeared,  with  a  roll  of  MS.  in  his  hand,  and  with  a  faltering 
voice,  and  a  countenance  of  repressed  grief,  told  us  that  Mr,  P.  had 
been  seif^cd  with  a  sudden  and  severe  illness,  and  had  requested 
from  him,  as  an  ofF.ce  of  friendship,  that  he  would  read  the  poem 
which  its  author  was  prevented  from  delivering.  The  tidings  ran 
in  a  mournful  whisper  through  the  assemblage  that  Mr.  P.  had  bro- 
ken a  bloodvessel. 

The  poem  was  descriptive,  with  touches  of  human  interest,  many 
and  strong.  It  related  the  passage  of  an  enfigrant  family  over  the 
Alleghanies,  and  their  settlement  in  the  West.  It  was  read  with 
much  modesty,  truth,  and  grace.  At  one  part  the  reader's  voice 
failed  him,  at  a  brief  description  of  the  burial  of  an  infant  in  the 
woods  ;  it  was  too  like  a  recent  scene  at  which  the  reader  had  been 
present  as  chief  mourner. 

The  P.'s  were  next  at  a  country-house  within  two  miles  of  anothe* 
where  I  was  spending  ten  days.  Mr.  P.  was  shut  up,  and  condem- 
ned to  the  trial  which  his  v/ife  was  bearing  so  well,  enforced  idle- 
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nes3.  His  bodily  weakness  maae  him  feel  it  more,  and  he  found  it 
difficult  to  bear.  He  had  been  unused  to  sickness,  and  the  only 
failure  I  ever  saw  in  him  was  in  obedience  to  the  necessities  of  his 
situation  and  the  orders  of  his  physician.  He  could  not  write  a  page 
of  a  letter,  and  reading  fatigued  his  head  ;  but  he  could  not  help 
trying  to  do  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to  perform  with  ease  ; 
and  no  dexterity  of  his  visiters  could  prevent  his  clapping  on  his  hat, 
and  being  at  the  carriage  door  before  them.  1  thought  once  that 
I  had  fairly  shut  him  into  his  parlour,  but  he  was  holding  my  stirrup 
before  I  had  done  my  farewell  to  his  wife.  I  was  commissioned  to 
carry  him  grapes  and  peaches  from  a  friend's  hotiiousc  ;  and  I 
would  fain  have  gone  every  day  to  read  to  him,  buL  I  found  that 
he  saw  too  many  people,  and  I  therefore  went  seldom.  Nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  touching  than  the  cheerfulness  of  his  wife. 
Many  would  have  inwardly  called  it  cruel  that  she  could  novv  do 
almost  nothing  for  her  husband,  or  what  she  thought  almost  noth- 
ing. She  could  neither  read  to  him,  nor  write  lor  him  the  many 
passing  thoughts,  the  many  remembrances  to  absent  friends,  that  it 
would  have  been  a  relief  to  his  now  restless  mind  to  have  had  set 
down.  But  their  common  conviction  completely  sustained  them 
both,  and  I  never  saw  them  otherwise  than  unaflectedly  cheerful. 
The  child  was  sometimes  better  and  sometimes  worse.  1  saw  him 
but  once,  but  I  should  have  known  him  again  among  a  thousand. 
The  full,  innocent  gaze  of  his  bright  black  eyes,  the  upright  car- 
riage, so  striking  in  a  well-tended  infant,  and  the  attitude  of  repose 
in  which  he  contemplated  from  his  mother's  arms  whatever  went 
on  about  him,  fixed  the  image  of  the  child  in  my  memory  for  ever. 
In  another  nionth  I  heard,  at  a  distance,  of  the  child's  death.  For  a 
fortnight  bel<)re  he  had  been  quite  blind,  and  had  suffered  grievous- 
ly. In  the  common  phrase,  I  was  told  that  the  parents  supported 
themselves  wonderfully. 

As  the  cold  weather  approached,  it  became  necessary  for  Mr.  P. 
to  remove  southward.  It  was  a  weary  journey  over  the  Alleghanies 
into  Ohio,  but  it  had  to  be  performed.  Every  arrangement  of  com- 
panionship, and  about  conveyance,  resting-places,  &c.,  was  made 
to  lessen  the  fatigue  to  the  utmost ;  but  we  all  dreaded  it  for  him. 
The  party  was  to  touch  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  where  the 
steamboat  would  wait  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I  was  in  Providence, 
and,  of  course,  went  down  to  the  boat  to  greet  them.  Mr.  P^  saw 
me  from  a  distance,  and  ran  ashore,  and  let  down  the  steps  of  the 
carriage  with  an  alacrity  which  filled  me  with  joy  and  hope.  He 
was  not  nearly  so  thin  as  when  I  last  saw  him,  and  his  countenance 
was  more  radiant  than  ever.  "  I  knew  we  should  see  you,"  said 
he,  as  he  led  me  on  board  to  his  wife.  She,  too,  was  smiling.  They 
were  not  in  mourning.  Like  some  other  persons  in  America  who 
disapprove  of  wearing  mourning,  they  had  the  courage  to  break 
through  the  custom.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  inconsistent  with 
the  conviction  which  was  animating  them  all  this  time — the  con- 
viction that  the  whole  disposal  of  us  is  wise,  and  right,  and  kind — 
to  have  made  an  external  profession  that  anything  that  befell  them 
was  to  be  lamented.  I  could  not  but  observe  the  contrast  between 
their  countenances  and  that  of  their  maidservant,  whose  heart  was 
doubtless  aching  at  havin»  to  go  back  without  the  child.  The  mo- 
ther's feelings  were  anything  but  deadened.  The  cheerfulness  and 
the  hearts  mourning  existed  together.    Tears  trembled  in  her  eyes, 
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and  her  voice  faltered  more  than  once  ;  but  then  came  the  bright 
smile  again,  and  an  intimation,  given  almost  in  a  spirit  of  gayety, 
that  it  was  easy  to  bear  anything  while  he  was  always  so  strong  in 
spirit  and  so  happy. 

This  was  the  last  I  saw  of  them.  Their  travelling  companions 
wrote  cheerlessly  of  his  want  of  strength,  and  of  the  sufiering  the 
long  journey  caused  him.  They  were  taken  into  the  house  of  a 
kind  friend  at  Cincinnati,  where  there  was  a  room  fitted  up  with 
green  for  the  sake  of  Mrs.  P.'s  eyes,  and  every  arrangement 
made  in  a  similar  spirit  of  consideration.  But  it  would  not  do  ;  there 
was  yet  to  be  no  rest  for  the  invalid.  The  excitement  of  being 
among  his  flock,  while  unable  to  do  anything  in  their  service,  was 
injurious  to  him.  He  was  sent  down  the  river. to  New-Orleans,  and 
his  wife  was  not  allowed  to  accompany  him-  The  reasons  were 
sufficient,  but  the  separation  at  a  time  when  he  was  nearly  as  an- 
xious about  her  health  as  she  about  his  was  a  dreadful  trial.'  I  heard 
of  it,  and  wrote  him  a  long  letter  to  amuse  him,  desiring  him  not  to 
exert  himself  to  answer  it.  After  a  while,  however,  he  did  so,'^and 
I  shall  never  part  with  the  letter.  He  spoke  briefly  of  himself  and 
his  affairs,  but  I  saw  the  whole  state  of  his  mind  in  the  little  he  did 
say.  He  found  himself  in  no  respect  better;  in  many  much  worse. 
He  often  felt  that  he  was  going  down  the  dark  valley,  and  longed 
intensely  for  the  voices  of  his  home  to  cheer  him  on  his  way.  But, 
still,  his  happiest  conviction  was  the  uppermost.  He  knew  that  all 
things  were  ordered  well,  and  he  had  no  cares.  He  wrote  more 
copiously  of  other  things  :  of  his  voyage  down  the  great  river,  of 
the  state  of  mind  and  manners  amid  the  infiueiices  of  slavery,  which 
had  converted  his  judgment  and  his  sympathies  to  the  abolition 
cause ;  and  of  the  generous  kindness  of  his  people,  the  full  extent 
of  which  he  might  never  have  known  but  for  his  present  sickness. 
This  letter  left  me  little  hope  of  his  recovery  ;  yet  even  here  the 
spirit  of  cheerfulness,  predominant  through  the  whole,  was  irresist- 
ible, and  it  left  me  less  anxious  for  them  than  before. 

After  this  I  wandered  about  (or  some  months,  out  of  reach  of  any 
of  the  P.'s  connexions,  and  could  only  procure  general  accounts  of 
his  being  better.  Just  before  I  sailed  I  received  from  Mr.  P.  a  letter 
full  o!  good  news,  as  calmly  cheerful  in  its  tone  as  any  written  in 
the  depths  of  his  adversity.  He  had  ascended  the  river  with  the 
first  warmth  of  spring;  was  so  much  better  as  to  be  allowed  to 
preach  once  on  the  Sunday,  and  to  be  about  to  undertake  it  twice  ; 
and  was  now  writing  beside  the  cradle  of  his  newborn  daughter, 
whose  mother  sent  me  word  that  they  were  all  well  and  happy. 

The  power  of  a  faith  like  theirs  goes  forth  in  various  directions 
to  work  many  wonders.  It  not  only  fortifies  the  minds  of  sufferers, 
but  modifies  the  circumstances  themselves  from  which  they  suffer, 
bracing  the  nerves  in  sickness,  and  equalizing  the  emotions  in  sor- 
row; It  practically  asserts  the  supremacy  of  the  real  over  the  ap- 
parent, and  the  high  over  the  low  ;  and,  among  other  kindly  ope- 
rations, refreshes  the  spirit  of  the  stranger  with  a  revelation  of  true 
kindred  in  a  foreign  land:  for  this  faith  is  the  fundamental  quality 
in  the  brotherhood  of  the  race. 
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"  Come  on,  sir  ;  here's  the  place  :  stand  still.    How  fearful 
And  dizzy  'tis  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low !" 

Shakspcare. 
'*  Desperate  now 
AH  farther  course  :  yon  beetling  brow, 
In  craggy  nakedness  sublime, 
What  heart  or  foot  shall  dare  to  climb  !" 

Scott. 

The  shrewd  Yankee  driver  ofthe  "extra  exclusive  return  stage," 
which  contained  four  out  of  six  of  our  travelling  party  in  Virginia, 
was  jocose  about  the  approach  to  the  Natural  Bridg^e.  Mr.  L.  and 
I  were  on  horseback,  and  the  driver  of  the  stage  called  alter  us 
when  we  were  "going  ahead,"  to  warn  us  that  we  should  get  over 
the  bridge  without  knowing  it  if  we  went  first.  We,  of  course,  de- 
termined to  avoid  looking  so  foolish  as  we  should  do  if  we  passed  the 
Natural  Bridge — thelittie  spot  deemed  important  enougii  to  be  put 
in  capital  letters  in  mapsof  the  American  Union — without  knowing 
it.  Heads  were  popped  out  ol  the  stage  window  to  shout  the  warn- 
ing after  us;  and  the  jokes  really  seemed  so  extremely  insulting, 
that  we  were  disposed  to  push  on,  and  get  our  sight  of  Jefferson's 
great  wonder  belore  our  fellow-travellers  came  up.  For  five  miles 
we  kept  out  of  sight  of  the  stage  :  but  at  this  point  there  was  a 
parting  ofthe  roads,  and  we  could  see  no  possible  means  of  learn- 
ing which  we  were  to  follow.  We  were  obliged  to  wait  in  the 
shade  til!  the  distant  driver's  whip  pointed  nut  the  right-hand  road 
to  us.  We  were  now  not  far  from  the  object  o^our  expectations. 
We  agreed  that  we  (elt  very  quiet  about  it  ;  ihat  we  were  conscious 
of  little  ofthe  veneration  which  the  very  idea  of  Niagara  inspires. 
The  intensity  ol  force,  combined  with  repose,  is  the  charm  of  Nia- 
gara. No  fbrna  of  rock,  however  grand  in  itself  or  hovvever  beau- 
tilully  surrounded,  can  produce  anything  like  the  same  impression. 
Experience  proved  that  we  were  right. 

At  a  mile  from  tlie  bridge  the  road  turns  off  through  a  wood. 
While  the  stage  rolled  and  jolted  along  the  extremely  bad  road,  Mr. 
L.  and  I  went  prying  about  the  whole  area  of  the  wood,  poking  our 
horses'  noses  into  every  thicket  and  between  any  two  pieces  ol  rock, 
that  we  might  be  sure  not  to  miss  our  object,  the  driver  smiling 
after  us  whenever  he  cjuld  spare  attention  from  his  own  not  very 
easy  task  of  getting  his  charge  along.  With  all  my  attention  I  could 
see  no  precipice,  iind  was  concluding  to  follow  the  road  without 
more  vagaries,  when  Mr.  L.,  who  was  a  little  in  advance,  waved 
his  whip  as  he  stood  beside  his  horse,  and  said,  'Here  is  the  bridge!" 
I  then  perceived  that  we  were  nearly  over  it,  tlic  piled  rocks  on 
either  hand  forming  a  barrier  which  prevents  a  careless  eye  from 
perceiving  the  ravine  which  it  spans,  f  turned  to  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  rose  in  my  stirrup  to  look  over ;  but  1  found  it  would  not 
do.  I  went  on  to  the  inn,  deposited  my  horse,  and  returned  on  foot 
to  the  bridge.^ 

AVith  all  my  efforts  I  could  not  look  down  steadily  into  what 
seemed  the  bottomless  abyss  of  foliage  and  shadow.  From  every 
point  of  the  bridge  I  tried,  and  all  in  vain.  I  was  boated  and  ex- 
tremely hungry,  and  much  vexed  at  my  own  weakness.    The  only 
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way  was  to  go  down  and  look  up  ;  though  where  the  bottom  could 
be  was  past  my  imagination,  the  view  Irom  the  top  seeming  to  be 
of  foliage  below  loliage  for  ever. 

The  way  to  the  glen  is  through  a  field  opposite  the  inn,  and  down 
a  steep,  rough,  rocky  path,  which  leads  under  the  bridge  and  a  few 
yards  beyond  it.  I  think  the  finest  view  of  all  is  from  this  path,  just 
before  reaching  the  bridge.  The  irregular  arch  of  rock,  spanning 
a  chasm  of  160  feet  in  height,  and  from  sixty  to  ninety  in  width,  is 
exquisilly  tinted  with  every  shade  of  gray  and  brown  ;  while  trees 
encroach  from  the  sides  and  overhang  from  the  top,  between  which 
and  the  arch  there  is  an  additional  depth  of  fifty-six  feet.  It  was 
now  early  in  July  ;  the  trees  were  in  their  brightest  and  thickest 
foliage;  and  the  tall  beeches  under  the  arch  contrasted  their  ver- 
dure with  the  gray  rock,  and  received  the  gilding  of  the  sunshine 
as  it  slanted  into  the  ravine,  glittering  in  the  drip  from  the  arch, 
and  in  the  splashing  and  tumbling  waters  of  Cedar  Creek,  which 
ran  by  our  feet.  Swallows  were  flying  about  under  tlie  arch.  What 
others  of  their  tribe  can  boast  of  such  a  home  ? 

We  crossed  and  recrossed  the  creek  on  stepping-stones,  search- 
ing out  every  spot  to  which  any  tradition  belonged.  Under  the  arch, 
thirty  feet  from  the  water,  the  lower  part  of  the  letters  G.  W.  may 
be  seen  carved  in  the  rock.  When  Washington  was  a  young  man, 
he  climbed  up  hither,  to  leave  this  record  of  his  visit.  There  are 
other  inscriptions  of  the  same  kind,  and  above  them  a  board,  on 
which  are  painted  the  names  of  two  persons,  who  have  thought  it 
worth  while  thus  to  immortalize  iheir  feat  of  climbing  highest.  But 
their  glory  was  but  transient  after  all-  They  have  been  outstripped 
by  a  travellerwhose  achievement  will  probably  never  be  rivalled,  for 
he  would  not  have  accomplished  it  if  lie  could  by  any  means  have 
declined  the  task-  Kever  was  a  wonderful  deed  more  involuntarily 
performed.  There  is  no  disparagement  to  the  gentleman  in  saying 
this  :  it  is  only  absolving  him  from  the  charge  of  fooihardiness. 

This  young  man,  named  Blacklock,  accompanied  by  two  friends, 
visited  the  Natural  Bridge,  and,  being  seized  with  the  ambition  ap- 
propriate to  the  place,  of  writing  his  name  higiiest,  climbed  the  rock 
opposite  to  the  part  selected  by  Washington,  and  carved  his  ini- 
tials. Others  had  perhaps  seen  what  Mr.  Blacklock  overlooked, 
tiiat  it  was  a  place  easy  to  ascend,  but  from  wliich  it  is  impossible 
to  come  down.  He  was  forty  feet  or  more  from  the  path  ;  his  foot- 
ing Avas  precarious;  he  was  weary  with  holding  on  while  caryirig 
his  name,  and  his  head  began  to  swim  when  he  saw  the  impossibil- 
ity of  getting  down  again.  He  called  to  his  companions  that  his 
only  chance  was  to  climb  up  upon  the  bridge  without  hesitation  or 
delay.  They  saw  this,  and  with  anguish  agreed  between  them- 
selves that  the  chance  was  a  very  bare  one.  They  cheered  him, 
and  advised  him  to  look  neither  up  nor  down.  On  he  went,  slant- 
ing upward  from  under  the  arch,  creeping  round  a  projection  on 
which  no  foothold  is  visible  from  below,  and  then  disappearing  in  a 
recess  filled  up  with  foliage.  Long  and  long  they  waited,  watching 
for  motion,  and  listening  for  crashing  among  the  trees.  He  must 
have  been  now  150  feet  above  them.  At  length  their  eyes  were  so 
strained  that  they  could  see  no  more,  and  they  had  almost  lost  all 
hope.  There  was  little  doubt  that  he  had  fallen  while  behind  the 
trees,  where  his  body  would  never  be  found.  They  went  up  to  try 
the  chance  of  looking  for  him  from  above.     They  found  him  lying 
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insensible  on  the  bridge.  He  could  just  remember  reaching  the  top, 
when  he  immediately  fainted.  One  would  like  to  know  whether  the 
accident  left  iiim  a  coward  in  respect  of  climbing,  or  whether  it 
strengthened  iiis  confidence  in  his  nerves. 

The  guide  showed  us  a  small  cedar,  which  projected  from  a  shelf 
o(  the  rock  about  two  hundred  feet  above  our  heads,  and  along 
whose  stem  a  young  lady  climbed  several  feet,  so  as  to  court  de- 
struction in  a  very  vain  and  foolish  manner.  If  the  support  had 
failed,  as  might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  her  immortality  of 
reputation  would  not  have  been  of  an  enviable  kind. 

We  remained  in  ihe  ravine  till  we  were  all  exhausted  with  hun- 
ger, but  we  had  to  wait  for  dinner  still  another  hour  after  arriving 
at  the  inn.  By  way  of  passing  the  time,  one  gentleman  of  our  party 
fainted,  and  had  to  be  laid  along  on  the  floor;  which  circumstance, 
I  fancy,  rather  accelerated  the  announcement  of  our  meal.  The  mo- 
ment it  was  over  I  hastened  to  the  bridge,  and  was  pleased  to  find 
that,  being  no  longer  fatigued  and  hungry,  I  could  look  into  the 
abyss  with  perfect  ease.  1  lay  down  on  the  rocks,  and  studied  the 
aspect  of  the  ravine  in  its  afternoon  lights  and  shadows  from  five 
different  points  of  view.  While  thus  engaged  1  was  called  to  see  a 
handsome  copper-headed  snake,  but  it  had  gained  its  hole  before  I 
could  reach  the  spot.  We  ladies  so  much  preferred  the  view  of  the 
bridge  from  the  glen  to  the  view  of  the  glen  from  the  bridge,  that 
we  went  down  for  another  hour  before  departing.  It  looked  most 
beautiful.  The  sunshine  was  slowly  withdrawing  from  under  the 
arch,  and  leaving  us  in  the  shadows  of  evening,  while  all  was  glow- 
ing like  noon  in  the  region  to  which  we  looked  up  from  our  lowly 
seats,  the  stepping-stones  in  the  midst  of  the  gushing  creek. 

The  Natural  Bridge  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Virginia,  and  about 
half  way  between  Fincastle  and  Lexington,  which  are  about  thirty- 
seven  miles  apart.  The  main  central  road  of  Virginia  runs  over 
the  bridge,'so^that  no  excuse  is  left  for  travellers  who  neglect  to  visit 
framed  by  the  strong  hand  of  Nature, 

"  By  wondrous  art 
Pontifical,  a  ridge  of  pendant  rock 
Over  the  vex'd  abyss," 

vexed,  not  by  the  tumults  of  chaos,  hut  by  the  screams  of  caverned 
birds,  the  battles  of  snakes  with  their  prey,  and  the  chafing  of 
this  work,  waters  against  opposing  rocks. 
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"  His  extraordinary  plans  and  expectations  for  himgelf  might  be'of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  depend  on  otlier  persons  for  their  accomplishment,  and  might,  therefore, 
be  as  extravagant  as  if  other  persons  alone  had  been  their  object,'  —Foster  s 
Essays. 

The  romance  of  political  adventure  is  generally  found  to  flourish 
in  the  regions  of  despotism  ;  and  it  seems  a  matter  of  course  that 
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there  can  be  no  room  for  conspiracy  in  a  democratic  republic,  where 
each  man  is  a  member  of  the  government,  and  means  are  provided 
for  the  expression  of  every  kind  of  poHtical  opinion  and  desire.  Yet 
the  United  Stales  can  exhibit  a  case  of  conspiracy  and  a  political 
adventurer  such  as  might  rejoice  the  souls  of  the  lovers  of  romance. 
Scattered  notices  of  Colonel  Aaron  Burr  and  of  his  supposed 
schemes  are  befnre  the  English  public,  but  no  connected  history 
which  might  be  depended  upon  appeared  during  his  life.  He  died 
last  year  and  has  left  no  relations ;  so  that  no  reason  now  exists 
why  everything  that  can  be  learned  about  him  should  not  be  made 
known. 

In  1795,  Aaron  Burr  had  attained  to  eminence  at  the  New-York 
Bar.  He  was  about  the  same  age  as  Alexander  Hamilton,  who 
was  born  in  1757,  and  their  professional  reputation  and  practice 
were  about  equal.  Hamilton  was  the  leader  of  the  federal  party. 
He  was,  in  countenance,  eminently  handsome,  in  manner  engaging, 
in  temper  amiable  and  affectionate,  in  eloquence  both  persuasive 
and  commanding;  and  his  mind  was  so  comprehensive,  and  his 
powers  of  application  and  execution  so  great,  as  to  cause  him 
to  be  considered  by  the  federal  party  the  greatest  man  their 
country  has  produced.  Burr  was  of  democratic  politics ;  he  had  a 
fiercely  ambitious  temper,  which  he  hid  under  a  gentle  and  geduc- 
tive  manner-  He  was  usually  so  quiet  and  sedate  that  he  might 
have  been  thought  indifferent  but  for  the  expression  of  his  piercing 
black  eyes.  His  face  was  otherwise  plain,  and  his  figure  and  gait 
were  stooping  and  ungraceful.  He  assumed  great  authority  of  man- 
ner upon  occasion.  His  speaking  at  the  bar  was  brief  and  to  the 
purpose.  His  most  remarkable  characteristic  seems  to  have  been 
his  power  of  concealment.  He  not  only  carried  on  a  conspiracy 
bef()re  the  nation's  eyes  which  they  to  this  day  cannot  more  or  less 
understand,  but  lived  long  years  with  the  tremendous  secret  in  his 
breast,  and  has  gone  down  to  the  grave  without  affording  any  so- 
lution of  the  mystery.  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  all  the  long 
private  conversations  he  had  with  individuals,  he  ever  committed 
himself,  otherwise  than  apparently,  to  anybody.  He  seems  to  have 
been  understood  by  Hamilton,  however,  from  the  beginning,  and 
Hamilton  never  concealed  his  opinions  that  Burr  was  an  ambitious 
and  dangerous  man. 

Jefferson  put  a  generous  trust  in  Burr,  and  for  many  years  they 
were  intimate  correspondents.  It  is  very  touching  to  read,  after  all 
that  has  since  happened,  such  letters  as  the  following,  written 
shortly  after  the  two  men  had  been  rival  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dentship, at  a  time  of  unexampled  party  excitement : — 

"  To  Colonel  Burr. 

Washington,  February  1,1801. 
"  Dear  Sir — It  v;as  to  be  expected  that  the  enemy  would  endea- 
vour to  sow  tares  between  us,  that  they  might  divide  us  and  our 
friends.  Every  consideration  satisfies  me  that  you  will  be  on  your 
guard  against  this,  as  I  assure  you  I  am  strongly.  I  hear  of  one 
stratagem  so  imposing  and  so  base,  that  it  is  proper  I  should  no- 
tice it  to  you.  Mr.  Mumlbrd,  wh«>  is  here,  says  he  saw  at  New- 
York  before  he  left  it  an  original  letter  of  mine  to  Judge  Breck- 
inridge, in  which  are  sentiments  highly  injurious  to  you.  He  knows 
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my  hand-writing,  and  did  not  doubt  that  to  be  genuine.  I  enclose 
you  a  copy,  taken  from  a  press  copy  of  the  only  leiier  i  ever  wrote 
to  Judge  Breckinridge  in  ray  lil'e  ;  the  press  copy  itsell  has  been 
shown  to  several  of  our  mutu:il  friends  here.  Oi  con^equriice,  the 
letter  seen  by  Mr.  Mumford  must  be  i  Ibrgery;  and,  ilii  contains 
a  sentiment  unfriendly  or  disrespecllul  to  you,  1  affiim  it  solemnly 
to  be  a  forgery,  as  also  if  it  varies  from  the  copy  enclosed.  With 
the  common  trash  of  slander  1  should  not  think  ol  iroulihng  you  ; 
but  the  forgery  of  one's  handwriting  is  too  imposing  to  be  neglect- 
ed. A  mutual  knowledge  ol  each  other  lurn.shes  us  with  the  best 
test  of  the  contrivances  which  will  be  practised  by  the  enemies  of 
both. 

'*  Accept  assurances  of  my  high  respect  and  esteem. 

"  Th.  Jefferson." 

In  the  presidential  election  of  1800  there  were  four  cindidafef?, 
Jeft'ers(m,  Burr,  John  Adams,  and  Pinckney.  1  he  votes  were  for 
Jefferson  73,  for  Burr  73,  for  Adams  65,  for  P.nckney  64.  The 
numbers  for  Jefferson  and  Burr  being  equal,  the  choice  devolved 
upon  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  voted  to  attend  to  no 
other  business  till  (he  election  was  seized,  and  not  to  adjourn  til! 
the  decision  was  effected.  For  seven  days  and  nights  the  balloting 
went  on.  every  member  being  present.  Some  who  were  ill  or  infirm 
were  accommodated  with  beils  and  couches,  ahd  one  sick  memt»er 
was  allowed  to  be  attended  by  his  wiie.  Adams  was,  as  president 
on  the  spot,  watching  his  impending  political  annihilation.  Jetlerson 
was  at  hand,  daily  presiding  in  the  Senate.  Burr  was  in  the  State 
of  New- York,  anxiously  expecting  tidings.  Thelederal  party  were 
in  despair  at  having  to  choose  between  two  republicans  (as  the  de- 
mocratic party  was  at  that  day  called).  It  is  said  that  Hamilton 
was  consulted  by  his  party,  and  that  his  advice  was  to  choose  Jef- 
ferson rather  than  Burr  :  a  piece  of  counsel  which  affected  the  ever- 
lasting destinies  of  the  country,  and  ^"sl  the  counsellor  his  life.  At 
the  end  of  the  seven  days  Jeftirson  was  elected  president  and  Burr 
vice-president,  which  offic  ■  Burr  held  for  a  single  term,  fi)ur  years. 
In  the  winter  of  1804  Burr  was  proposed  at  Albany  as  a  candidate  lor 
the  office  ol  Governor  of  the  State  ol  New- York.  Hamilton,  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting  of  his  party,  strongly  opposed  the  nomination,  declaring 
that  he  would  never  join  in  stipporiing  such  a  candidate.  About  this 
time  Dr.  Chas.  D.  Cooper  wrote  a  letter,  in  which  he  said  "  Gen- 
eral Hamilton  and  — —  have  declared  in  substance  that  they  look- 
ed upon  Mr.  Burr  as  a  dangerous  man,  and  one  who  ought  not  to 
be  trusted  with  the  reins  of  government  "  "  I  could  detail  to  you 
a  still  more  despicable  opinion  which  General  Hamilton  has  ex- 
pressed of  Mr.  Burr."  Tfiis  letter  was  published  ;  and  on  the  18th 
of  June,  1804,  Burr  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Hamilton,  with  a  demand 
that  lheeX()ressions  it  contained  should  be  acknowledged  or  denied. 
The  correspondence  which  ensued  is  discreditable  to  both  parties. 
To  use  the  expression  of  a  great  man,  "  Hamilton  went  into  it  like 
a  Capuchin."  He  knew  that  it  was  Burr's  determination  to  fix  a 
deadly  quarrel  upon  him  ;  he  knev/  that  Burr  was  an  unworthy 
adversary;  he  disapproved  of  the  practice  of  duelling,  but  he  feared 
the  imputation  of  want  of  courage  if  he  refused  to  meet  hisf^)e.  He 
therefor.'  explained  and  corresponded  with  an  amplitude  and  inde- 
cision which  expose  his  repwtation  to  more  danger  from  harsh  judges 
VoL.II.-F 
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than  a  refusal  to  fight  would  have  done.  As  for  Burr,  he  was  savage 
in  his  pursuit  of  his  enemy.  He  enlarged  his  accusations  and  de- 
mands as  he  saw  the  irresolution  ol  his  victim  ;  and  1  believe  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  though  he  was  a  good  shot  before,  he  employed  the 
interval  of  twenty  days  which  elapsed  before  the  duel  took  place  in 
firing  at  a  mark,  making  no  secret  of  the  purpose  ol  his  practising. 

This  interval  was  occasioned  by  Hamilion's  refusal  to  go  out  till 
the  Circuit  Court,  in  the  business  of  which  he  was  engaged,  should 
have  closed  its  sittings.  The  Court  rose  on  Friday,  the  6th  of  July, 
and  Burr  received  notice  that  General  Hamilton  would  be  ready 
at  any  time  after  the  fallowing  Sunday. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  lllh,  the  parties  crossed  the  Hudson 
to  the  Jersey  shore,  arriving  on  the  ground  at  seven  o'clock.  Burr 
was  attended  by  M; .  Van  Ness  and  a  surgeon  ;  Hamilton  by  Mr. 
Pendleton  and  Dr.  Hosack.  It  was  Hamilton's  intention  not  to 
fire  ;  but  when  his  adversary's  ball  struck  him  on  the  right  side, 
lie  raised  himself  involuntarily  on  his  toes,  and  turned  a  little  to  the 
left,  his  pistol  going  oii  with  the  movement.  He  observed  to  [lia 
physician,  ''  This  is  a  mortal  wound,  doctor,"  and  then  became 
insensible.  He  revived,  however,  in  the  boat,  in  the  course  of  re- 
moval home,  and  cautioned  his  attendants  about  the  pistol,  which 
he  was  rmt  aware  of  having  discharged.  He  lived  in  great  agony 
till  two  o'clock  of  the  f  )llo\ving  day. 

He  left  a  paper  which  contained  his  statement  of  reasons  for 
meeting  Burr,  notwithstanding  his  conscientious  disapproval  of  the 
practice  of  duelling,  and  his  particular  desire  to  avoid  an  encounter 
with  such  an  adversary,  and  in  such  a  cause  as  the  present.  In  this 
paper  he  declares  his  resolution  to  reserve  and  throw  away  his  first 
fire,  and  perhaps  his  second.  His  reasons  for  fighting  are  now,  I 
believe,  generally  agreed  to  he  unsatisfactory.  As  to  the  effect  of 
his  determination  to  spare  his  adversary,  I  neve.'  could  learn  that 
Colonel  Burr  expressed  the  slighiest  regret  for  the  pertinacity  with 
■which  he  hunted  such  an  enemy — merely  a  political  foe — to  death. 
Neither  did  he  appear  to  feel  the  execiation  with  which  he  was 
regarded  in  the  region  of  which  Hamilton  had  been  the  pride  and 
ornament. 

To  avoid  the  legal  consequences  of  his  deed  he  wandered  into 
the  West,  and  remained  so  long  in  retreat  that  some  passing  won- 
kier was  excited  as  to  what  he  could  be  doing  there.  He  was  en- 
snaring more  victims. 

In  the  Ohio  river,  a  iew  miles  below  Marietta,  there  is  a  beauti- 
ful island,  finely  wooded,  but  now  presenting  a  dismal  picture  of 
ruin.^  This  island  was  purchased,  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  by 
an  Irish  gentleman,  named^  Herman  Blennerhassett,  whose  name 
the  island  has  since  borne.  This  genih-man  took  his  beautiful  and 
attached  wife  to  his  new  property,  and  their  united  tastes  made  it 
such  an  abode  as  was  never  bef()re  and  has  never  since  been  seen 
iaihe  United  States.  Shrubberies,  conservatories,  and  gardens  or- 
namented the  island,  and  within  doors  there  was  a  fine  library, 
philosophical  apparatus,  and  music-room.  Burr  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  to  this  family  by  some  mutual  friends  at  the  East,  and 
to  have  been  received  as  a  common  acquaintance  at  first.  The  in- 
timacygrew;  and  theoftener  he  went  to  Blennerhassett's  Island,  and 
the  longer  he  stayed,  the  deeper  was  the  gloom  which  overspread 
the   unfortunate   family.     Blennerhassett  himself   seems  to   have 
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withdrawn  his  interest  from  his  children,  his  booi<s,  his  pursuits,  as 
Burr  obtained  influence  over  his  mind,  and  poisoned  it  with  some 
dishonest  ambition.  The  wife's  counlenance  prew  sad  and  her 
manners  constrained.  It  is  not  itnown  how  far  she  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  what  was  passing  between  her  husband  and  Burr. 

The  object  ol  Burr's  conspiracy  remains  as  much  a  mystery  as 
ever,  while  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  its  existence.  Some  sup- 
pose that  he  intended  to  possess  himself  of  Mexico,  an  enterprise 
less  absurd  than  at  first  siofht  it  appears.  There  was  great  hatred 
towards  the  Mexicans  at  that  period,  the  period  of  ag-itc'tion  about 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  ;  thousands  of  citizens  were  ready  to 
march  down  upon  Mexico  on  any  pretence  ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
Burr  was  so  anply  provided  vvitli  funds  from  some  unknown  quar- 
ter, that  he  had  active  adherents  carrying  on  his  business  from  the 
borders  of  Maine  all  down  the  course  of  the  great  Western  rivers. 
Another  supposition  is,  that  he  designed  the  plunder  ol  New-Orleans 
in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Spain.  A  more  probable  one  is  that  he 
proposed  to  found  a  great  Western  Empire,  \yith  the  aid  ol  Spain, 
making  himself  its  emperor,  and  drawing  off  the  allegiance  of  ail 
the  countries  west  of  the  Alleghanies  ;  and,  finally,  that,  as  a  cover 
to  and  final  substitute  for  other  designs,  he  meant  to  effect  the  col- 
onization of  the  banks  of  the  river  Washita.  Such  are  the  various 
objects  assigned  as  ihe  end  of  Burr's  movements  :  but  all  that  is 
known  is  that  he  engaged  a  number  of  men  in  his  service — supposed 
to  be  not  less  than  a  thousand — under  an  assurance  that  the  ser- 
vice required  of  them  was  one  approved  by  the  government  ;  that 
he  endeavoured  to  persaade  Latrobe,  the  architect,  to  engage  five 
hundred  more  labourers  on  pretext  of  their  working  on  the  Ohio 
canal,  in  which  it  turned  out  tliat  he  had  no  interest  ;  that  a  guard 
was  mounted  round  Blennerhassett's  Island  ;  that  boats,  rnanned 
and  furnished  with  arn.s,  set  forth  from  the  island  on  the  night  of 
the  10th  of  December,  1806  ;  that  they  were  joined  by  Burr,  with 
a  re-enforcement,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland  ;  and  that  they 
all  proceeded  down  the  Mississippi  together. 

The  government  had  become  aware  of  secret  meetings  between 
Burr,  the  Spanish  Yruyo,  and  Dr.  Bollman,  one  of  the  liberators 
of  Lafayette  ;  and  the  proper  time  was  seized  fiir  putting  forth 
proclamations  which  undeceived  the  people  with  regard  to  Burr's 
n:ovements,  and  caused  them  to  rise  asrainst  him  wherever  he  had 
been  acting.  Orders  to  capture  him  and  his  party,  and,  ifnecessary, 
to  destroy  his  boats,  were  eagerly  received-  Burr  did  not  venture 
to  New-Orleans.  He  caused  himself  to  be  put  ashore  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Mississippi,  and  thence  lound  his  way,  attended  by  only  one 
person,  to  the  banks  of  the  Tornbigbee,  which  he  reached  on  the 
I9tli  of  February,  1807.  At  eleven  at  night  the  wanderers  passed 
a  settlement  called  called  Washington  Court-house  :  Burr  preceded 
his  companion  by  some  yards,  and  passed  on  quietly  ;  but  his  com- 
panion inquired  of  a  man  standing  at  the  door  of  a  public  house 
about  the  dwelling  of  a  Major  Hinson,  and,  on  receiving  his  an- 
swer, joined  Burr.  The  person  enquired  of  went  to  Hinson's  with 
the  sheriff  and  had  his  suspicions  so  confirmed,  that  he  proceeded 
to  Fort  Stoddart,  and  brought  back  an  officer  and  four  soldiers, 
who  took  Burr  into  custody.  He  was  lodged,  a  prisoner,  at  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  by  the  end  of  March. 

Burr  had  previously  been  brought  to  trial  in  Kentucky,  on  an 
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aCcu<?ation  of  illegal  secret,  practices  in  that  state.  He  was  de- 
iended  and  brought  off  hy  Mr.  Ci.iy  and  Colonel  Allen,  who  were 
persuaded  ol  his  innocence,  and  lelused  a  fee.  Mr-  Clay  was  for 
iong  after  his  advocate  in  public  and  in  private,  and  asked  him,  for 
friendly  purposes,  li)r  a  full  declaration  that  he  was  innocent,  which 
Burr  gave  unhesilatini'ly  and  explicitly,  and  the  note  is  now  among 
Jefferson's  papers.  When,  some  time  subsequently,  a  letter  of 
Burr's  in  cipher  came  to  light,  Mr.  Clay  tbund  how  he  had  been 
deceived  ;  but  his  advocacy  was,  for  the  time,  of  great  benefit  to 
Burr. 

Un  the  17th  of  August  Burr  was  brought  to  trial  at  Richmond 
bef<)re  Chiel-justice  Marsf>all.  He  was  charged  witli  having  ex-, 
cited  insurrection,  rebellion,  and  war,  on  the  lOlh  ol  December, 
1800,  at  Blennerhassetl's  Island,  in  Virginia.  Secondly,  the  same 
charge  was  repeated,  with  the  addition  ol  a  traitorous  intention  ol 
taking  possession  (dthe  ciiy  ot  JNew-Orleans  with  force  and  arms. 
The  evidence  established  every  thing  hut  the  precise  charge.  The 
presence  ot  Burr  in  the  island  was  proved,  and  bis  levies  of  men 
and  provisions  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  The  presence  of  armed 
men  in  the  island  and  the  expedition  of  the  lOih  of  December  were 
also  proved,  but  not  any  meeting  of  these  men  with  Burr.  The 
proof  of  the  overt  act  completely  failed.  He  was  then  tried  at  the 
same  court  on  an  indictment  l()r  misdemeanour,  and  acquitted.  He 
was  then  ordered  to  be  conmiiited  to  answer  an  indictment  in 
the  State  of  Ohio.  He  was  admitted  to  bad,  and  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  State  of  Ohio  meddled  with  him  at  all. 

Bidlman  was  one  of  the  witnesses  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution. 
His  certificate  ol  pardon  was  ofli^red  to  him  in  court  by  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution.  He  refused  lo  accept  it,  but  was  sworn,  and 
his  evidence  received. 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  any  bias  on  the  part  of  the  court  in 
favour  of  the  prison»  r.  His  acquittal  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
unskilfulness  in  deducing  the  charges  Irom  the  evidence,  and  to 
the  trial  having  taken  place  before  all  the  requisite  evidence  could 
be  ffathered  from  distant  regions. 

Blennerhassett  and  others  were  tried  on  the  same  charges  as 
Burr  ;  but  what  became  of  them  I  do  not  remember,  farther  than 
that  Blennerhassett  was  utterly  ruined  and  disgrac  d. 

Burr  repaired  to  England.  His  connexion  with  Beniham  appears 
wholly  unaccountable.  Ttie  siory  is  that  he  was  in  a  bookseller  s  shop 
one  day  when  Bentbam  entered,  and  fixed  his  oViserv.ilion  ;  that 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Bentbam  as  soon  as  be  was  gone,  expressive 
of  his  high  admiration  of  his  works;  that  Bentham  admitted  him  to 
an  interview,  mvited  him  to  stay  with  him,  and  urged  the  prolon- 
gation of  his  visit  Irom  lime  to  time,  till  it  ended  in  being  a  sojourn 
of  two  years.  It  is  difh'cnlt  to  conceive  how  an  agreenble  inter- 
course could  be  kept  np  lor  so  hn\g  a  time  between  the  single- 
minded  philosopher  and  the  crafty  yet  boastful,  the  vindictive  yet 
smooth  political  adventurer. 

In  October,  1808,  Jeff<  rson  wrote  to  a  friend, 

"  Burr  is  in  London,  and  is  giving  out  to  his  friends  that  that 
government  offers  hirrj  two  millions  of  dollars  the  monient  he  can 
raise  an  ensign  of  rebellion  as  bis  as  a  handkerchief".  Some  of  his 
partisans  will  believe  this  because  ihey  wish  it.     But  those  who 
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know  him  best  will  not  believe  it  the  more  because  he  says  it."* 
He  returned  to  America  in  1812,  being  sent  away  from  England  on 
account  of  his  too  frequeni  and  very  suspicious  political  correspon- 
dence with  France. 

He  settled  quietly  at  New-York,  and  resumed  practice  at  the 
bar,  which  lie  continued  as  long  as  his  health  permitted.  He  owed 
such  practice  as  he  had  to  his  high  [egal  ability,  and  not  to  any  im- 
proved opinion  ofhis  character.  When  Mr.  Clay  arrived  in  New- 
Vork  from  his  English  mission,  he  went  the  round  ol  the  public 
institutions,  attended  by  the  principal  inhabitants.  In  one  of  the 
courts  he  met  Burr,  and,  of  course,  after  the  afiair  of  the  cipher 
letter,  cut  him.  Burr  made  his  way  to  him,  declared  himself  anx- 
ious to  clear  up  every  mis;ipprehension,  and  requested  to  be  allowed 
half  an  h  )ur's  private  conversation.  Mr.  Clay  readily  agreed  to 
this,  and  the  hour  was  named.  Burr  failed  to  keep  his  appoint- 
ment, and  never  afterward  appeared  in  Mr.  Clay's  presence. 

One  pure  light,  one  healthy  affection,  illumined  and  partially  re- 
deemed the  life  of  the  adventurer.  He  had  an  only  child,  a  daugh- 
ter, whom  he  loved  with  all  the  love  of  which  he  was  capable,  and 
which  she  fully  deserved.  She  was  early  married  to  a  Mr.  Alston, 
and  lived  at  Charleston.  I  believe  she  was  about  five-and-twenty 
when  she  fell  into  ill  health,  and  the  strong  soul  ol  her  father  was 
shaken  with  the  terror  of  losing  her.  He  spared  no  pains  or  ex- 
pense to  obtain  the  best  opinions  on  her  case  from  Europe  ;  and 
the  earnestness  ofhis  appeals  to  the  physicians  to  whom  he  wrote 
full  statements  of  her  case  are  very  moving.  While  awaiting  a 
decision  as  to  what  measures  should  be  taken  for  her  restoration, 
it  was  decided  that  she  must  leave  Charleston  before  the  summer 
heats,  and  he  summoned  her  to  his  home  at  New-York.  To  avoid 
fatigue,  she  went  by  sea  with  her  child  and  the  nurse.  Her  father 
had  notice  of  her  departure,  and  watched  liour  after  hour  for  her 
arrival.  The  hours  wore  away,  and  days,  and  weeks,  and  years. 
The  vessel  never  arrived,  nor  any  tidings  of  her.  She  must  have 
foundered,  or,  far  worse,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  pirates.  A  pang 
went  through  the  heart  of  every  one  for  many  years,  as  often  as  the, 
thought  recurred  that  Mrs  Alston  and  her  child  might  be  living  in 
slavery  to  pirates  in  some  place  inaccessible  to  the  inquiries  of  even 
her  wretched  father.  When  all  had  been  done  that  could  be  de- 
vised, and  every  one  had  ceased  to  hope.  Burr  closed  his  lips  upon 
the  subject.  No  one  of  the  few  who  were  about  him  eyer  heard 
him  mention  his  daughter. 

While  I  was  in  America  a  foreign  saiior  died  in  a  hospital,  my 
memory  fails  me  as  to  where  it  was.  When  near  death,  he  made  a 
confession  which  was  believed  to  be  true  by  all  whom  I  heard 
speak  on  the  subject.  He  confessed  himself  to  fiave  been  a  pirate, 
and  to  have  served  on  board  tfie  vessel  which  captured  that  which 
was  conveying  Mrs.  Alston.  He  declared  that  she  was  shut  up 
below  while  the  captain  and  crew  were  being  murdered  on  deck. 
She  was  then  brought  up,  and  was  present  at  the  decision  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  spare  her  life.  She  was  ordered  to  walk  the 
plank,  with  her  child  in  her  arms  ;  and,  finding  all  quiet  remon- 
strance vain,  she  did  it  without  hesitation  or  visible  tremour.  The 
lecollection  of  it  was  too  much  for  the  pirate  in  his  dying  moments, 

♦  Jefferson's  Corfe»pondence,  vol.  iv.|  p.  115. 
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About  a  year  before  his  death  Colonel  Burr  sanctioned  the  pub- 
licaiioii  of  a  so  called  lite  of  himstelf;  a  panegyric  which  leaves  in 
the  reader's  mind  the  cstrongest  conviction  of  the  reality  of  his 
Western  adventures,  and  of  the  justice  ofevtry  important  charge 
against  him.  He  died  last  year;  and  it  will  probably  be  soon 
known  with  exactness  whether  he  took  care  that  his  secrets  should 
be  buried  with  him,  or  whether  he  made  arrangements  lor  some 
light  being  at  length  thrown  on  his  eventful  and  mysterious  history. 


VILLAGES. 

"  These  ample  fields 
Nourished  their  harvests  ;  here  their  herds  were  fed, 
"When  haoly  by  their  stalls   the  bison  lowed, 
And  bowed  his  maned  shoulder  to  the  yoke. 

From  the  ground 
Comes  up  the  laugh  of  children,  the  soft  voice 
Of  maidens,  and  the  sweet  and  solemn  hymn 
,  Of  Sabbath  worshippers." 

Bryant. 

The  vlllaeres  of  New-England  are  all  more  or  less  beautiful,  and 
the  most  beautiful  of  them  ail  is,  I  believe,  Northampton.  They  have 
all  the  graceful  weeplnjr  eim ;  wide  roads  overshadowed  with  wood  ; 
mounds  or  levels  of  a  rich  verdure  ;  white  churches,  a])d  comfort- 
able and  picturesque  frame  dwellings.  Northamptt)n  has  these  beau- 
ties and  mtrre.  It  lies  in  the  rich  meadows  which  border  the  Con- 
necticut, beneath  the  protection  of  high  wooded  hills.  The  habita- 
tions of  its  geiilry  crown  the  green  knolls  and  terraces  on  which  the 
village  stands,  or  half  buried  in  gay  gardens,  or  hidden  under  clumps 
of  elm.  The  celebrated  Mount  Holyoke  and  Mount  Tom  are  just 
at  hand,  and  the  Sugarloaf  is  in  view  ;  while  the  brimming  Con- 
necticutt  winds  about  and  about  in  the  meadows,  as  if  unwilling, 
like  tlie  traveller,  to  leave  such  a  spot. 

The  pilgrims  were  not  long  in  discovering  the  promise  of  the 
rich  alluvial  lands  amid  whinh  Northampton  stands;  and  their  de- 
scendants established  themselves  here,  as  in  the  midst  of  a  wilder- 
ness, lo;.g  before  there  were  any  settlements  between  the  spot  on 
which  they  had  sat  down  and  the  coast.  The  perils  of  such  an 
abode  were  extreme,  but  so  were  its  temptations;  and  here,  for 
many  years,  did  a  handful  of  whites  continue  to  live,  surrounded 
by  red  neighbours;  novy^  trafficking,  now  fighting;  sometimes 
agreeing  to  render  mutual  service,  but  always  on  the  watch  against 
mutual  injury.  So  early  as  1658  the  township  of  Northampton  (then 
called  Nonotuc)  was  purchased  at  the  price  set  upon  it  by  the  In- 
dians, viz.,  for  ninety  square  miles  of  land  the  sellers  demanded  one 
hundred  fathom  of  wampum  by  tale,  and  ten  coals;  and  that  the 
purchasers  should  plough  for  the  Indians  sixteen  acres  of  land  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river  the  next  summer.  The  making  the  pur- 
chase was  the  smallest  part  ol  the  settlers'  business  ;  the  defending 
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themselves  in  the  wilderness,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  numer- 
ous tribes  of  Indians,  was  a  Tar  more  serious  matter.  The  usual 
arrangement  of  a  villag'e  was  planned  with  a  regard  to  salety  from 
plunder  and  massacre.  The  surviving  effect  is  ihcit  of  beauty, 
wiiich  the  busy  set  lers  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  much  regarded 
at  the  lime.  Tlie  dwellings  were  erected  in  one  long  street,  each 
house  witiiin  its  own  enclosure,  and,  in  many  cases,  lortified.  The 
street  was  bordered  with  trees,  and  in  the  midst  stood  t  e  "  meet- 
ing-house," often  lortified  also.  This  street  was,  when  it  was  pos- 
sible, built  across  the  neck  ol  a  peninsula  Ibrmed  by  the  windings 
of  the  river,  or  from  hill  to  hill  in  the  narrowest  part  of  a  valley.  The 
cattle  which  grazed  durinii  the  day  in  the  peninsula  or  under  the 
eye  of  the  owners  were  driven  at  night  into  the  area  between  the 
rows  of  houses.  Here  and  there  a  village  was  surrounded  by  pali- 
sades. But  no  kind  of  defence  availed  tor  any  long  period.  From 
time  to  time  disasters  happened  to  the  most  carelul  and  the  most 
valiant.  Fire  was  an  agent  of  destruction  which  could  not  always  be 
defied.  When  the  village  was  burkied  its  inhabiiants  were  help- 
less. The  women  and  children  were  carried  off  into  captivity,  and 
the  place  lay  desolate  till  a  new  party  of  adventurers  arrived  to  clear 
away  the  ruins  and  commence  a  fresh  experiment. 

Traditions  of  the  horrors  of  the  Indian  wars  spring  up  at  every 
step  in  this  valley,  and  make  the  stranger  speculate  on  what  men 
and  women  were  made  of  in  the  days  when  they  could  voluntarily 
fix  their  abode  among  savage  foes,  while  there  were  safier  places  of 
habitation  at  their  command  on  the  coast.  The  settlers  seen),  by 
the  testimony  of  all  history,  to  have  been  possessed  of  spirit  pro- 
portioned to  their  needs.  We  hear  of  women  being  employed  in 
the  cellars  casting  bullets,  and  handing  them  to  their  husbands  du- 
ring an  onset  ol  the  savages  ;  and  of  a  girl  plucking  a  saddle  from 
under  the  head  of  a  sleeping  Indian,  saddling  a  horse,  and  gallop- 
ing ofi,  swimming  rivers,  and  penetrating  loresfs  till  she  reached 
her  home.  The  fate  of  the  (ami;y  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  who 
were  living  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  at  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enteeth  century,  and  were  broken  up  by  the  Indians  in  an  attack  on 
the  village  of  Deerfield,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  chances  to  which 
residents  in  such  lodges  in  the  wilderness  were  exposed. 

The  enemy  came  over  the  snow,  which  was  four  feet  deep,  and 
hard  enough  to  bear  them  up,  and  thus  were  enabled  to  surmount 
the  palisades.  Not  being  expected  at  that  time  of  year,  they  met 
with  no  opposition.  The  inhabitants  had  not  time  to  rouse  them- 
selves from  sleep  before  they  were  tomahawed  or  captured.  Out  of 
a  populaiion  ol  two  hundred  and  eighty,  forty-seven  were  killed, 
and  one  hundred  and  twelve  made  prisoners.  Mr.  Wi.liams  was 
the  minister  of  the  settlement.  Two  of  fiis  children  v;ere  killed  on 
the  threshold  of  his  own  door.  His  son  Eleazer  escaped,  and  was 
left  behind.  Mrs.  Williams  was  one  of  the  Mathers  of  Northanip- 
ton.  She  was  marched  off,  with  her  husband  and  several  remain- 
ing children,  in  the  direction  of  Canada  ;  but  they  were  not  allowed 
to  be  together  and  comfort  each  other.  It  was  a  weary  march  for 
sufferers  who  carried  such  heavy  hearts  into  so  horrible  a  captivity. 
Over  wastes  of  snow,  through  thawing  brooks,  among  rugged  for- 
est-paths, they  were  goaded  on,  not  permitted  to  loofi  back,  or  to 
loiter,  or  to  slop,  except  at  the  pleasure  of  their  captors.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams presently  fell  behind.  She  was  in  delicate  health,  and  unused 
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to  hardship  Uke  this.  When  her  husband  had  passed  Great  River, 
he  looked  back  and  saw  her  faltering  on  the  bank,  and  then  stum- 
bling into  tiie  water.  He  turned  to  implore  the  savage  who  guard- 
ed him  to  allow  him  to  go  back  and  help  his  wile.  He  was  refused, 
and  when  he  looked  again  she  had  disappeared.  Having  fallen  into 
the  water  through  weakness,  an  Indian  had  buried  his  tomahawk 
in  her  scull,  stepped  over  her  body,  and  passed  on.  Her  remains 
were  discovered  and  carried  back  to  Deerfield  lor  interment. 

For  a  few  moments  the  captives  had  been  tantalized  with  a  hope 
of  release.  The  Indians  were  attacked  during  their  retreat  by  a 
small  body  of  settlers,  and  pressed  hard.  At  this  moment  an  Indian 
runner  was  dispatched  to  the  guard,  with  orders  to  put  all  the  pri- 
soners to  death.  A  ball  laid  him  low  while  he  was  on  his  errand  ; 
and  the  settlers  being  compelled  to  give  way,  the  order  about  the 
prisoners  was  not  renewed. 

At  night  they  encamped  on  the  snow,  digging  away  spaces  to  lie 
down  in,  and  spreading  boughs  of  the  spruce-fir  for  couches.  Du- 
ring the  first  night  one  of  the  captives  escaped  ;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing Mr.  Williams  was  ordered  to  tell  his  companions,  that  if  any 
more  made  their  escape,  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  should  be  burned. 

At  the  close  of  a  day's  march,  when  they  had  aavanced  some 
way  on  their  long  journey,  a  maidservant  belonging  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam's family  en  me  to  the  pastor,  requested  his  blessing,  and  ofiered 
her  farewell.  He  inquired  v.'hat  she  meant.  She  replied,  with  great 
quietness  of  manner,  that  she  perceived  that  all  who  lagged  in  the 
march  were  tomahawked  ;  that  she  had  kept  up  with  great  diffi- 
culty through  this  day;  and  that  she  felt  she  should  perish  thus  on 
the  morrow.  Mr.  Williams  examined  into  her  state  of  body,  and 
was  convinced  that  she  was  nearly  exhausted.  He  gave  his  bless- 
ing, and  this  was  all  he  could  do  for  her.  He  watched  her  inces- 
santly the  next  day.  He  saw  her  growing  more  feeble  every  hour, 
but  still  calm  and  gentle.  She  kept  up  liil  lute  in  the  afternoon, 
when  she  lagged  behind  ;  being  urged,  she  lell,  and  v/as  despatch- 
ed with  the  tomahawk.  1'woof  the  prisoners  were  starved  to  death 
on  the  road,  and  fifteen  others  were  murdered  like  Mrs.  Williams 
and  her  servant. 

The  pastor,  with  his  remaining  children,  reached  Canada,  where 
he  remained,  suffering  great  hardships,  ibr  two  years  and  a  hall. 
He  was  ransomed,  with  sixty-one  others,  and  returned  to  Boston, 
where  he  was  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  Irom  his  old  parish,  and 
requested  to  resume  his  duties  among  the  remnant  of  his  people. 
He  actually  returned,  and  died  in  peace  there  twenty-three  years 
afterward.  It  appears  that  all  his  captive  children  but  one  were 
redeemed.  Two  besides  Eleazer  were  educated  r.t  Harvard  Col- 
lege. His  little  daughter  JCunice  was  six  years  old  when  she  was 
carried  away.  She  grew  up  to  womanhood  among  the  Indians, 
and  married  a  red  man,  retaining  the  name  of  Williams,  and  adop- 
ting the  Romish  faith.  Being  brought  to  Deerfield  to  see  her  fam- 
ily, she  could  not  be  persuaded  to  remain;  nor  would  she  accom- 
modate herself  to  the  habits  of  civilized  life,  preferring  to  sleep  on 
the  floor  on  a  blanket  to  using  a  bed-  Some  haU-breed  descendants 
of  hers  are  living  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Michigan. 

The  sufferers  seemed  to  have  consoled  themselves  with  turning 
their  disasters  into  verse  ;  sometimes  piously,  in  hymns,  and  sonie-=. 
times  in  a  lighter  ballad  strain,  like  the  ibilovving :-— 
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"  It  was  nigh  unto  Pigwacket,  on  the  eighth  day  of  May, 
They  spied  a  rebel  Indian,  soon  after  break  of  day  ; 
He  on  a  bank  was  walking,  upon  a  neck  of  land. 
Which  leads  into  a  pond,  as  we're  made  to  understand. 

Then  up  spoke  Captain  Lovewell,  when  first  the  fight  began, 
*  Fight  on,  my  valiant  heroes  !  you  see  they  fall  like  rain.' 
For  as  we  are  inform'd,  the  Indians  were  so  thick, 
A  man  could  scarcely  fire  a  gun,  and  some  of  them  not  hit." 

Many  of  the  balf-breeds  who  have  sprung  from  the  wars  between 
the  settlers  and  the  natives  h;ive  been  n)issionaries  among  the  sav- 
ages. Much  doubt  hangs  over  the  utiHly  ol"  Indian  missions  :  if 
good  has  been  done,  it  seems  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  tlie  offices  of 
half-breeds,  who  modify  the  religion  to  be  imparted  so  as  to  suit  it 
to  the  habits  of  mind  and  lile  of  the  new  converts.  As  far  as  I 
could  learn,  the  following  anecdote  is  no  unlair  specimen  of  the  way 
in  which  missionaries  and  their  religion  are  primarily  regarded  by 
the  savages  to  whom  they  are  sent. 

Mr.  K.,  a  missionary  among  a  tribe  of  nortfiern  Indians,  was  wont 
to  set  some  simple  relreshment — fruit  and  cider — before  his  con- 
verts when  they  came  from  a  distance  to  see  him.  An  old  man, 
who  had  no  pretensions  to  being  a  Christian,  desired  much  to  be 
admitted  to  the  refreshments,  and  proposed  to  some  of  his  convert- 
ed friends  to  accompany  them  on  their  next  visit  to  the  miss.onary. 
They  toid  him  he  must  be  a  Christian  first.  What  was  thai?  He 
must  know  all  about  the  Bible.  When  the  time  came,  he  declared 
himself  prepared,  and  undertook  the  journey  with  them.  When 
arrived,  he  seated  himself  opposite  the  missionary,  wrapped  in  his 
blanket,  and  looking  exceedingly  serious.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry 
from  the  missionary,  he  rolled  up  his  eyes,  and  solemnly  uttered  the 
following  words,  with  a  pause  between  each: 

"  Adam — Eve — Cain— Noah— Jeremiah— Beelzebub-Solomon"- 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  the  missionary. 

"  Solomon — Beelzebub — Noah — " 

"  Stop,  Slop.     What  do  you  mean?" 

"  I  mean — cider." 

This  is  one  way  in  which  an  unintelligible  religion  is  received  by 
savages.  Another  resembles  the  mode  in  which  they  meet  offers 
of  traffic  from  suspicious  parties  :  "  the  more  you  say  bow  and  ar- 
rows, the  more  we  won't  make  them."  Where  Christianity  is  re- 
ceived among  them  with  any  efficacy,  it  appears  to  be  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  skill  of  the  missionary  in  ass<'cia  ting  the  new  truth 
he  brings  with  that  which  was  already  sanctified  in  their  hearts; 
in  proportion  as  the  new  religion  is  made  a  sequel  of  the  old  one, 
instead  of  a  substitution  for  ii. 

The  dusky  race  was  in  my  mind's  eye  as  we  followed  the  wind" 
ings  of  the  river  through  the  rich  valley  from  Springfield  to  North- 
ampton. The  very  names  of  the  places,  the  fiamlet  o(  Hoccanum, 
at  the  foot  of  Hount  Holyoke,  and  that  of  Pascommuc,  lying  below 
Mount  Tom,  remind  the  traveller  how  the  possessors  have  been  dis- 
placed from  this  fair  land,  and  how  their  descetidants  must  be 
mourning  their  lost  Quonnecticut,  Such  sympathies  soon  wither 
away,  however,  amid  the  stir  and  loveliness  ol  the  sunny  village.    * 

We  had  letters  of  introduction  to  some  of  the  inhi!  itants  of 
Northampton,  and  knew  that  our  arrival  was  expected  ;  but  we 
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little  anticipated  such  eagerness  of  hospitality  as  we  were  met  with- 
The  stage  was  stopped  by  a  gentleman  who  asked  fcjr  me.  It  was 
Mr.  Bancroft,  the  historian,  then  a  resident  of  Nortiiampton.  He 
cordially  welcomed  us  as  his  guests,  and  ordered  the  stage  up  the 
hill  to  his  house ;  such  a  house  !  It  stood  on  a  lofty  terrace,  and 
its  balcony  overlooked  first  the  garden,  then  the  orchard  stretching 
down  the  slope,  then  the  delicious  village,  and  the  river  with  its 
meadows,  while  opposite  rose  Mount  Holyoke.  Far  off  in  the  val- 
ley to  the  left  lay  Hadley,  half  hidden  among  trees ;  and  on  the  hills, 
still  farther  to  the  left,  was  Amherst,  with  its  college  buildings  con- 
spicuous on  the  height. 

AH  was  in  readiness  for  us,  the  spacious  rooms  with  their  cool 
arrangements  (it  was  the  7th  of  August),  aad  the  ladies  of'the  fam- 
ily with  their  ready  merry  welcome.  It  was  past  noon  when  we 
arrived,  and  before  the  early  dinner  hour  we  were  as  much  at  home 
as  if  we  had  been  acquainted  lor  months.  The  Anierican  mirth,  com- 
mon everywhere,  was  particularly  hearty  in  this  house  ;  and  as  for 
us,  we  were  intoxicated  with  the  beauty  ol  the  scene.  From  the  bal- 
cony we  gazed  as  if  it  was  presently  to  melt  before  our  eyes.  This 
day,  I  remember,  we  first  tasted  green  corn,  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cious of  vegetables,  and  by  some  preferred  to  green  peas.  The 
greatest  drawback  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  eat  it.  The 
cob,  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  is  held  at  both  ends,  and,  having  been 
previously  sprinkled  with  salt,  is  nibbled  and  sucked  from  end  to 
end  till  all  the  grains  are  got  out-  It  looks  awkward  enough  :  but 
what  is  lo  be  done.'*  Surrendering  such  a  vegetable  from  conside- 
rations of  grace  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 

After  dinner  we  walked  in  the  blooming  garden  till  summoned 
within  doors  by  callers.  My  host  had  already  discovered  my  taste 
for  rambling,  and  determined  to  make  me  happ}  during  my  short 
visit  by  driving  me  about  the  country.  He  liked  nothing  better  him- 
self. His  historical  researches  had  stored  his  memory  with  all  the 
traditions  ol  the  valley,  of  the  state,  and,  I  rather  think,  of  the  whole 
of  New-England.  I  find  the  entries  in  my  journal  in  this  and  the 
next  two  days  the  most  copious  of  any  during  my  travels. 

Mr.  Bancroft  drove  me  to  Amherst  this  afternoon.  He  explained 
to  me  the  construction  of  the  bridge  we  passed,  which  is  of  a  re- 
markably cheap,  simple,  and  sale  kind  for  a  wooden  one.  He 
pointed  out  to  me  the  seats  and  arrangements  of  the  villages  we 
passed  through,  and  amused  and  interested  me  with  many  a  tale  of 
the  old  Indian  wars.  He  surprised  me  by  the  light  he  threw  on  the 
philosophy  ofsociety  in  the  United  iftates;  a  light  drawn  from  his- 
tory, and  shed  into  all  the  present  relations  of  races  and  parties  to 
each  other.  I  had  before  been  pleased  with  what  I  knew  of  the 
spirit  al  Mr.  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  which,  how- 
ever, had  not  then  extended  beyond  the  first  volume.  I  now  per- 
ceived that  he  was  well  qualified,  in  more  ways  than  one,  for  his 
arduous  task. 

We  mounted  the  steep  hill  on  which  Amherst  stands,  and  stopped 
before  the  red  brick  buildings  of  the  college.  When  the  horse  was 
disposed  of,  Mr.  Bancroft  left  me  to  look  at  the  glorious  view,  while 
he  went  in  search  of  some  one  who  would  be  our  guide  about  the 
college.  In  a  minute  he  beckoned  me  in,  with  a  smile  of  great  de- 
light, and  conducted  me  into  the  lecture-room  where  Professor 
Hitchock  was  lecturing.    In  front  of  the  lecturer  was  a  large  nura- 
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ber  of  students:,  and  on  either  hand  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty  girls. 
These  girls  were  Ironi  a  neighbouring  scliool,  and  Irom  the  liouses 
of  the  liirniers  and  mechanics  ol  the  village.  The  students  appear- 
ed quite  as  altenlive  as  if  they  had  had  the  room  to  themselves. 
We  Ibund  th;it  the  admission  ol  girls  to  such  lectures  as  ihey  could 
understand  (ihis  uas  on  geology)  was  a  practice  of  some  years 
standing,  and  that  r.o  evil  had  been  found  to  result  from  it.  It  was 
a  gladdeiHiig  sight,  icstifying  both  to  the  simplicity  of  manners  and 
the  eagerness  lor  education.  1  doubt  whether  such  a  spectacle  is 
to  be  seen  (out  of  New-England. 

The  professor  showed  us  the  Turkey  Tracks,  the  great  curiosity 
of  the  place;  aud  distinct  and  gigantic  mdeed  they  were,  deeply 
impressed  in  the  imbedded  stone.  Professor  Hitchcock's  name  is 
well  known  among  geologists  Irom  his  highly-praised  work,  A  Re- 
port on  the  G^M)logy,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  and  Zoology  ol  Massa- 
chussetts.  We  ascended  to  tlie  observatory,  whence  we  saw  a 
splendid  variety  of  the  view  I  had  been  admiring  all  day,  and  we 
pronounced  ibis  college  an  enviable  residoncc. 

It  is  a  Pres!)yterian  college,  and  is  flourishing,  as  Presbyterian 
colleges  of  New-Eiiglana  do,  under  the  zeal  of  professors  who  are 
not  content  with  delivering  courses  ot  lectures,  but  who  work  with 
the  students,  as  much  like  companions  as  teachers.  The  institution 
had  been  at  work  only  t^n  years,  and  at  this  lime  it  contained  two 
hundred  and  Ibrty  iinder-graduates,  a  greater  nimiber  than  any  in 
the  state,  except,  perhaps.  Harvard. 

The  next  day  was  a  busy  one.  We  were  called  away  from  ga- 
zing from  the  balcony  after  breakfiist,  the  carriage  being  at  the  door. 
Two  more  carriages  joined  us  in  the  village,  and  we  proceeded  in 
the  direction  of  Mount  Holyoke.  Our  road  lay  through  rich  un- 
ienced  cornfields  and  meadows  where  the  mowers  were  busy.  There 
was  a  great  contrast  be-tween  the  agriculture  here  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  Slate.  Here  an  annual  inundation  spa.es  much  of  the  toil 
of  the  tiller.  It  seems  as  if  little  more  were  necessary  than  to  throw 
in  the  seed  and  reap  the  produce  ;  while,  in  less-favoured  regions, 
the  farmer  may  be  seen  ploughing  round  the  rocks  which  protrude 
from  the  soil,  and  bestowing  infinite  pains  on  his  stony  fiel  is.  The 
carriage  conveyed  iis  a  good  way  up  the  far-famed  hill.  When  it 
became  too  steep  fi)r  the  horses,  we  alighted,  and  found  ihe  ascent 
easy  enough.  There  are  rude  but  convenient  ladders,  broad  and 
strong,  at  difficult  turiis  of  the  path,  and  large  stones  and  roots  of 
trees  aff)rd  a  firm  footing  in  the  inlervais.  The  most  wayward 
imagination  could  not  conjure  up  the  idea  of  danger,  and  children 
may  be  led  to  the  top  in  perfect  safety, 

()n  the  sunmiit  is  a  building  which  aff{)rds  shelter  in  case  of  rain, 
and  lemonade  and  toddy  in  case  of  thirst.  There  is  a  fine  platform 
of  rock  on  which  the  traveller  m  .y  rest  himself  while  he  looks  around 
over  a  space  ofsixty  miles  in  almost  every  direction,  "^f  he  valley  is  the 
znost  attractive  object,  the  llill  river  coiling  through  the  meadows, 
and  the  spires  of  village  churches  being  clustered  at  intervals  along 
its  banks  ;  but  smokes  rise  on  the  hillsides,  from  the  Green 
Mountains  in  the  north  to  the  fading  distance  beyond  Springfield  in 
the  south.  To  the  east  the  view  extends  nearly  to  New-Haven 
(Connecticut),  seventy  miles  off.  Mount  Holyoke  is  eleven  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  river. 

While  I  was  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  this  landscape  I 
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was  tapped  on  the  shoulder.  When  I  turned  a  shipmate  stood 
smiling  behind  me.  She  highly  enjoyed  the  odd  meeting  on  this 
pinnacle,  and  so  did  we.  The  iac£  of  a  pleasant  shipmate  is  wel- 
come everywhere,  but  particularly  \n  a  scene  which  contrasts  so 
strongly  with  those  in  which  we  have  lived  together,  as  a  mountain- 
top  wiih  the  cabin  ol  a  ship.  Some  person  who  loves  contrast  has 
entered  a  remarkable  set  of  names  in  the  album  on  Mount  Holyoke 
as  having  just  visited  the  spot,  Hannah  More,  Lord  Byron,  Martin 
Luther,  &c. 

We  returned  by  a  shorter,  but  equally  pretty  road  to  dinner  ; 
and  presently  after,  as  we  were  not  at  all  tired,  we  set  ofFagain  for 
the  Sugar-loaf,  Jen  miles  up  the  valley.  We  had  a  warm  ride  and 
a  laborious  scramble  up  the  Sugar-loaf  ;  but  we  were  rewarded  by 
a  view  which  I  think  finer  than  the  one  we  saw  in  the  morning, 
though  not  so  various.  It  commanded  the  whole  valley  with  its 
entire  circle  of  hills.  White  dots  of  buildings  on  the  hillsides  spoke 
ofcivilizuion  ;  Amherst,  with  its  red  buildings,  glowed  in  ihe  sun  ; 
and  the  river  below  was  of  a  dark  gray,  presenting  a  perfect  re- 
flection o(  its  fringed  banks,  of  the  ox-team  on  the  margin,  and  of 
boys  fishing  among  the  reeds.  Smokes  rose  where  brush  was 
burniuir,  indicaiing  the  loundation  of  new  settlements.  In  one  of 
these  places  which  was  pointed  out  to  me  an  accident  had  happened 
the  preceding  spring,  which  affordsaiiother  hint  of  what  the  hearts  of 
emigrant  mothers  have  sometimes  to  bear-  A  child  of  two  years  old 
wandered  away  one  alternoon  from  its  parents' and  was  missing 
wh'^n  the  day's  work  was  done.  The  lamily  and  neighbours  were  out 
in  the  woods  {()r  hours  with  torches,  but  they  only  lost  their  own  way 
without,  discovering  the  little  one.  In  the  morning  it  was  found, 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  home,  lying  under  a  bush  as  if 
asleep.  It  w;is  dead,  however  :  the  cold  of  the  night  had  seized  it, 
and  it  was  quite  stiff. 

The  sun  set  as  we  returned  homeward  with  all  speed,  having  to 
dress  for  an  evening  party.  While  the  bright  glow  was  still  linger- 
ing  in  the  valley,  and  the  sky  was  beginning  to  melt  from  crimson 
to  the  pale  seagreen  of  evening,  I  saw  something  sailing  in  the  air 
like  a  irlistemng  golden  balloon.  I  called  the  attention  of  my  party  to 
it  just  in  time.  It  burst  in  a  broad  flash  and  shower  ol  green  fire. 
It  was  the  n:ost  splendid  meteor  I  ever  saw.  We  pitied  a  quiet- 
looking  couple  whom  we  met  jogiring  along  in  a  dearborn,  and 
whose  backs  had,  of  course,  been  turned  to  the  spectacle.  They 
must  have  wondered  at  the  staring  and  commoti()n  among  our 
party.  I  saw  an  unusual  number  of  falling-stars  before  we  reached 
home. 

The  parties,  on  all  the  three  evenings  when  I  was  at  Northamp- 
ton, were  like  the  village  parties  throughout  New-England.  There 
was  an  over  proportion  of  ladies,  almost  all  of  whom  were  pretty, 
and  all  well  dressed.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  party  spirit  among 
the  gentlemen,  and  great  complaints  of  religious  bigotry  fr-om  the 
ladies.  One  inhabitant  of  the  place,  the  son  ofa  Unitarian  clergy- 
man, was  going  to  leave  it,  chiefly  on  account,  he  told  me,  of  the 
treatment  his  family  received  from  their  Calvinistic  neighbours. 
While  he  was  at  home  they  got  on  pretty  well  ;  but  he  had  to  go 
from  home  sometimes,  and  could  not  bear  to  leave  his  wife  to  such 
treatment  as  she  met  with  in  his  absence.  This  was  the  worst  case 
I  heard  of;  but  instances  ot  a  bigotry  nearly  as  outrageous  remind- 
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cd  me  painfully'  of  similar  cases  of  pious  cruelty  at  home.  The 
manners  towards  strangers  in  these  social  meetings  are  perfectly 
courteous,  gay,  and  friendly.  I  had  frequent  occasion  to  wonder 
why  a  foreign  Unitarian  was  esteemed  so  much  less  dangerous  a 
person  than  a  native. 

There  was  endless  amusement  to  me  in  observing  village  manners 
and  ways  of  thinking.  Sometimes  I  had  to  wait  for  explanations 
oJ  what  passed  before  my  eyes,  finding  myself  whally  at  tault.  At 
other  times  I  was  charmed  with  the  upright  simplicity  which  villa- 
gers not  only  exhibit  at  home,  hut  carry  out  with  them  into  the 
world. 

In  one  Massachusetts  village  a  large  party  was  invited  to  meet 
me.  At  tratime  I  was  busily  engaged  in  conversation  with  a  friend, 
when  the  teatray  was  brought  to  me  by  a  young  person  in  a  plain 
white  gown.  After  1  had  helped  myself,  she  still  stood  just  before 
me  lor  a  long  while,  and  was  perpetually  returning.  Again  and 
a^ain  [  refused  more  tea,  but  she  still  came.  Her  pertinacity  was 
afterward  explained.  It  was  a  young  lady  of  the  village  who  wished 
to  see  me,  and  knew  that  I  was  going  away  the  next  day.  She  had 
called  on  the  lady  of  the  house  in  the  afternoon,  and  begged  per- 
mission to  come  in  a  plain  gown  as  a  waiter.  She  was.  ol  course, 
invited  as  a  guest,  but  she  would  not  accept  the  invitation,  and  she 
was  allowed  to  follow  her  own  fancy. 

in  another  village  I  became  acquainted  with  one  of  its  most  use- 
ful residents,  the  schoolmaster,  who  has  a  passion  for  music,  and  is 
organist  of  a  church.  It  was  delightful  to  hear  him  revelling  in  his 
own  music,  pouring  his  soul  out  over  his  organ.  He  has  been  to 
Home,  and  indulged  himself  with  listening  to  the  Miserere.  He  told 
me  that  two  monks  whom  he  met  in  Italy,  before  reaching  Rome, 
saw  him  reading  his  Bible,  with  a  Commentary  lying  belore  him. 
In  his  own  words, 

"  They  told  me  1  had  better  erive  over  that.  '  Give  over  what.'' 
says  r.  '  Why,  reading  your  Bible,  with  that  book  to  help  you.' 
'Why  shouldn't  I  read  in  my  own  Bible?'  says  I.  'Because  the 
pope  won't  like  it,'  said  they.  '  In  my  humble  opinion,'  says  I", 
^  it  is  far  from  plain  what  the  pope  has  to  do  with  my  duty  and 
way  of  improving  myself.  It's  no  wish  of  mine,  I'm  sure,  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  the  pope,  or  to  interfere  with  what  he  chooses  to 
do  in  his  own  sphere  ;  but  I  must  save  my  own  soul  in  the  way  I 
think  right.'  Well,  they  talked  about  the  Inquisition,  and  would 
fain  have  made  me  believe  i  was  doing  what  was  very  unsafe;  so, 
after  a  good  deal  more  argument,  I  settled  with  myself  what  1  would 
do.  When  I  got  to  Rome  I  put  away  the  Commentary,  thinking 
that  that  way  of  reading  was  not  necessary,  and  might  be  left  to 
another  time  ;  but  I  went  on  reading  r»y  Bible  as  usual. 

"Well:  when  Passion  Week  came  I  took  care  to  see  all  that 
was  going  forward,  and  I  was  in  the  great  square  when  the  pope 
came  out  to  give  the  blessing.  The  square  was  as  full  as  ever  it 
could  hold,  and  Tstood  near  the  middle  of  it.  I  found  all  the  people 
were  about  to  go  down  on  their  knees.  Now,  you  know,  it  is  against 
my  principles  altogether  to  go  down  on  my  knees  before  the  pope 
or  any  man  ;  so  I  began  to  think  what  [  should  do.  I  thought  the 
right  principle  was  to  pay  the  same  respect  to  the  pope  that  I  wouic'; 
toany  sort  ofchief  ruler,  but  none  in  particular,  on  religious  grounds  : 
80  I  settled  to  do  just  what  fshould  do  to  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
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ted  States.  So,  when  the  whole  crowd  dropped  on  their  knees  in 
One  moment,  there  I  stood,  all  alone,  in  the  middle  of  the  square.  1 
knew  the  pope  must  see  me,  and  the  people  about  him  ;  but  my 
hope  was  that  the  crowd  would  be  so  occupied  with  their  own  feel- 
ings that  they  would  not  notice  me.  Not  so,  however.  One  looked 
at  me,  and  then  another,  and  then  it  spread,  till  I  thought  that  the 
whole  crowd  was  looking  at  nothing  but  me.  Meantime  I  was 
standing  with  my  body  bent — about  this  much — and  my  hat  off, 
which  1  held  so,  above  my  head.  It  happened  the  sun  was  very- 
hot,  and  I  got  a  bad  headache  with  keeping  my  head  uncovered  ; 
but  that  was  not  worth  minding.  Well,  I  was  glad  enough  when 
the  people  all  rose  on  their  feet  again.  But  it  was  by  no  means 
over  yet.  The  pope  came  down,  and  walked  through  the  midst  of 
the  people  ;  and,  as  it  happened,  he  came  just  my  way.  I  was  not 
sorry  at  the  prospect  ofgetting  a  near  view  ol  him,  so  I  just  stood 
still  till  he  came  by.  The  people  kept  dropping  on  their  knees  on 
either  side  of  him  as  he  approached.  l>ome  of  them  tugged  at  me 
to  do  the  same  ;  but,  said  I,  '  Excuse  me,  1  can't.'  So,  when  the 
old  pope  came  as  near  to  me  as  fam  to  you,  he  stopped,  and  looked 
iull  in  my  face,  while  I  stood  bent,  and  my  hatraised  as  before,  and 
thinking  within  mysell,  '  Now,  sir,  1  am  paying  you  the  same  re- 
spect I  would  show  to  the  President  of  the  United  Slates,  and  I 
can't  show  any  more  to  any  one  :'  so,  after  a  good  look  at  me,  the 
old  gentleman  went  on,  and  the  people  near  seemed  soon  to  have 
iorgotten  all  about  me.     And  so  1  got  off." 

On  the  last  day  of  my  visit  at  Norlhampton  I  went  into  the  grave- 
yard. Some  of  the  inhabitants  smiled  at  JNlr.  Bancroft  for  taking 
me  there,  tf'cre  being  no  fine  monuments,  nogardensa  nd  plantation?, 
as  in  more  modern  cemeteries,  l)Ut  there  were  things  which  ray 
host  knew  1  should  consider  more  interesting.  There  were  some 
sunken,  worn,  mossy  stones,  which  bore  venerable  pilgrims'  names 
and  pious  inscriptions.  Several  of  the  original  settlers  lie  here; 
and  their  graves,  gay  with  a  profusion  of  the  golden  rod,  and  wav- 
ing with  long  grass,  are  more  interesting  to  the  traveller  than  if 
their  remains  reposed  in  a  less  primitive  mode.  The  stranger  is 
taken  by  surprise  at  finding  how  much  stronger  are  the  emotions 
excited  among  these  resting-places  ol  the  pilgrims  than  by  the  in- 
stitutions in  which  their  spirit  siill  lives,  'i  heir  spirit  lives  in  its 
faulty  as  well  as  its  nobler  characteristics.  1  saw  here  the  grave 
of  a  young  girl,  who  was  as  much  murdered  by  fanaiicism  as  Mary 
Dyar,  who  was  hanged  f  )r  her  Antinoraianism  in  the  early  days  of 
the  colony.  The  young  creature,  wtiose  tomb  is  scarcely  yet  grass- 
grown,  died  of  a  brain  fever  brought  on  by  a  revival. 

I  happened  to  be  going  the  round  of  several  Massachusetts  villa- 
ges when  the  marvellous  account  of  Sir  John  Hershel's  discoveries 
in  the  moon  was  sent  abroad.  The  sensation  it  excited  was  won« 
lierful.  As  it  professed  to  be  a  republication  from  the  Edinburgh 
JournLl  ot  Science,  it  was  some  time  hefiire  many  persons,  except 
professors  of  natural  philosophy,  thoughtol  doubling  its  truth.  The 
lady  of  such  a  professor,  on  being  questioned  by  a  company  of  la-* 
idiesas  to  her  husband's  emotions  at  the  prospect  of  such  an  en* 
largement  of  the  field  of  science,  excited  a  strong  feeling  of  dis- 
pleasure against  herself.  She  could  not  say  that  he  believed  it,  and 
would  gladly  have  said  nothing  about  it  ;  but  her  inquisitive  com- 
panions first  cross-examined  her,  and  then  were  angry  at  her  skep* 
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licism.  A  story  is  going,  told  by  some  friends  of  Sir  John  Herschel 
(but  whether  in  earnest  or  in  the  spirit  of  the  moon  story  I  cannot 
tell),  that  the  astronomer  has  received  at  the  Cape  a  letter  from  a 
large  number  of  Baptist  clergymen  ot  the  United  States,  congratu- 
lating him  on  his  discovery,  informing  him  that  it  had  been  the 
occasion  of  much  edifying  preaching  and  ot  prayer-meetings  for  the 
benefit  of  brethren  in  the  newly  explored-regions  ;  and  beseeching 
him  to  inform  his  correspondents  whether  science  afllords  any  pros- 
pects of  a  method  of  conveying  the  Gospel  to  residents  in  the  moon. 
However  it  may  be  with  this  story,  my  experience  ot  the  question 
with  regard  to  the  other,  "  Do  you  not  believe  it  ?  was  very  exv 
tensive. 

In  the  midst  of  our  amusement  at  credulity  like,  this,  we  must 
remember  that  the  real  discoveries  of  science  are  likely  to  be  more 
faithfully  and  more  extensively  made  known  in  the  villages  of  the 
United  States  than  in  any  others  in  the  world.  Ihe  moon  hoax, 
if  advantageously  put  forth,  would  have  been  believed  by  a  much 
larger  proportion  ot  any  other  nation  than  it  was  by  the  Americans, 
and  they  are  travelling  far  faster  than  any  other  nation  beyond  the 
reach  of  such  deception.  Their  common  and  high  schools,  their 
lyceums  and  cheap  colleges,  are  exciting  and  feeding  thousands  ot 
minds,  which  in  England  would  never  get  beyond  the  loom  or  the 
ploughiail.  If  few  are  very  learned  in  the  villages  of  Massachusetts, 
still  fewer  are  very  ignorant  ;  and  all  have  the  power  and  the  wilt 
to  invite  the  learning  ot  the  towns  among  them,  and  to  remunerate 
its  administration  of  knowledge.  The  consequence  of  this  is  a  state 
of  village  society  in  which  only  vice  and  total  ignorance  need  hang 
the  head,  while  (out  of  the  desf,late  range  ot  religious  bigotry)  all 
honourable  tastes  are  assure  of  being  countenanced  and  respected  as 
all  kindlv  feelings  are  ot  being  reciprocated.  I  believe  most  en  ight- 
ened  and  virtuous  residents  in  the  villages  of  New-England  are 
eager  to  acknowledge  that  the  lines  have  fallen  to  them  in  pleasant 
places. 
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"  A  good  way  to  continue  their  memories,  while,  having  the  advantage  of 
plural  successions,  ihey  could  not  but  act  something  remarl<able  in  such  variety  ot 
being,  and,  enjoying  the  'ame  of  their  passed  selves,  make  accumulation  of  glory 
unto  their  last  durations."— Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  early  testified  to  the  value  of  education. 
"  When  New-England  was  poor,  and  they  were  but  few  in  number, 
there  was  a  spirit^ to  encourage  learning."  One  of^their  primary 
requisitions,  first  by  custom  and  then  by  law,  was.  That  none  ot 
ihe  brethren  shall  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  their  families  as  not 
to  teach  their  children  and  apprentices  .0  much  learning  as  may 
enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue.  Ihey  next 
ordered,  "  To  the  end  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  graves 
of  our  forefathers,  every  township,  after  the  Lord  hath  increased 
them  to  the  number  of  fifty  housefiolders,  shall  appoint  one  to  teach 
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ail  children  to  write  and  read  ;  and  where  any  town  shall  increase 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  families,  they  shall  setup  a  grammar- 
school,  the  masters  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth  ao  lar  a& 
they  may  be  fitted  lor  the  University." 

This  university  was  Harvard.  In  1636  the  General  Court  had 
voted  a  sum  equal  to  a  year's  rate  of  the  whole  colony  towards  the 
erection  of  a  college.  Two  years  afterward,  John  Harvard,  wiio 
arrived  at  the  setilements  only  to  die,  left  to  the  infant  institutior? 
one  half  of  his  estate  and  all  his  library.  The  state  set  apart  for 
the  college  the  rent  of  a  ferry.  The  wealthiest  men  of  the  commu- 
nity gave  presents  which  were  thought  profuse  at  the  time,  and 
beside  their  names  in  the  record  stand  entries  of  humbler  gilts  ; 
from  each  family  in  the  colonies  twelvepenee,  or  a  peck  of  corn,  or 
an  equivalent  in  wampum-peag;  and  Irom  individuals  the  sums  of 
five  shillings,  nine  shillings,  one  pound,  and  two  pounds.  There 
were  legacies  also ;  from  one  colonist  a  flock  of  sheep  ;  from  another 
cotton  cloth  worth  nine  shillings  ;  from  others  a  pewter  flagon  "worth 
ten  shillings,  a  fruit-dish,  a  sugar-spoon,  a  silver-tipped  jug,  one 
great  salt,  one  small  trencher  salt.  Afterward  the  celebrated  The- 
ophilus  Gale  bequeathed  his  library  to  the  college  ;  and  in  1731 
Bishop  Berkley,  after  visiting  the  institution,  presented  it  with 
some  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics. 

The  year  following  John  Harvard's  bequest  the  Cambridge  print- 
ingpress  was  set  up,  the  only  press  in  America  north  ol  Mexico.  The 
General  Court  appointed  licensers  of  this  press,  and  did  not  scruple 
to  interfere  with  the  licensers  themselves  when  any  suspicion  of 
heresy  occurred  to  torment  the  minds  of  the  worthy  fathers.  Their 
supervision  over  other  departments  of  management  was  equally 
strict.  Mrs.  Eaton,  wife  of  the  first  president  of  the  college,  was 
examined  before  the  General  Court  on  a  complaint  of  short  or  dis- 
agreeable commons  urged  by  the  students.  "  The  breakfast  was 
two  sizings  of  bread  and  a  cue  {or  Q,,  quartus)  o[  heer  ;  and  the 
evening  commons  were  a  pye."  "VVfiat  became  of  Mrs.  Eaton, 
further  than  that  the  blame  of  the  dissensions  rested  on  her  bad 
housewifery,  I  do  not  know.  Subsequently  a  law  was  passed  "  for 
reforming  the  extravagancies  of  commencements,"  by  which  it  was 
provided  that  "  henceforth  no  preparation  nor  provision  of  either 
plumb  cake,  or  roasted,  boyled,  or  baked  meates  or  pyes  of  any 
kind  shall  be  made  by  any  eommencer  ;"  no  such  was  to  have 
"  any  distilled  lyquours  in  his  chamber,  or  any  composition  there- 
with," under  the  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of  the  good  things,  and  a 
fine  of  twenty  shillings.  There  was  another  act  passed,  "  that  if 
any,  who  now  doe,  or  hereafter  shall  stand  for  their  degrees,  pre- 
sume to  doe  anything  contrary  to  the  said  act,  or  goe  about  to 
evade  it  by  plain  cake,  they  shall  forfeit  the  honours  of  the  college.'* 
Yet  another  law  was  passed  to  prohibit  "  the  costly  habits  of  many 
of  the  scholars,  their  wearing  gold  or  silver  lace  or  brocades,  silk 
nightgowns,  &c.,  as  tending  to  discourage  persons  from  giving  their 
children  a  college  education,  and  as  inconsistent  with  the  gravity 
and  decency  proper  to  be  observed  in  this  socii  ty." 

For  a  hundred  years  after  its  establishment,  Harvard  College 
enforced  the  practice,  in  those  days  common  in  Europe,  of  punish- 
ing refractory  students  by  corporeal  infliction.  In  Judge  Sewell*s 
manuscript  diary  the  following  entry  is  found,  dated  June  15,  1674  : 
"  This  was  his  sentence  (Thos.  Sargeanl's) :— 
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*'  That  being  convicted  ofspealiing  blasphemous  words  concern- 
ing the  H.  G.,  he  should  be  therelbre  publickly  whipped  before  all 
the  scholars. 

"That  he  should  be  suspended  as  to  taking  his  degree  of  bache- 
lor. (This  sentence  read  before  him  twice  at  the  president's  before 
the  committee,  and  in  the  library  before  execution). 

"  Sit  by  himself  in  the  hall  uncovered  at  meals,  during  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  president  and  fellows,  and  being  in  all  things  obedient, 
doing  what  exercise  was  appointed  him  by  the  president,  or  else  be 
finally  expelled  the  college. 

"  Tlie  first  was  presently  put  in  execution  in  the  library  before 
the  scholars.  He  kneeled  down,  and  the  instrument,  Goodman 
Hely,  attended  the  president's  WDrd  as  to  the  performance  ot  his 
part  in  the  work-  Prayer  was  had  before  and  after  by  the  pres-* 
ident." 

In  1733  a  tutor  was  prosecuted  for  inflicting  this  kind  of  punish- 
ment; yet,  in  the  revi;;;ed  body  of  laws  made  in  the  next  year,  we 
find  the  following  :  "  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pecuniary 
mulcts,  it  shall  he  lawful  (or  the  president,  tutors,  and  professors 
to  punish  undergraduates  h/  boxing,  when  they  shall  judge  the  na- 
ture or  circumstances  of  ihe  ofiience  call  for  it." 

The  limes  are  not  a  little  changed.  Of  late  years  the  students 
have  more  than  once  appeared  to  have  almost  come  up  to  the  point 
ot  boxing  their  tutors. 

If  Harvard  is  ever  to  recover  her  supremacy,  to  resume  her  sta- 
tion in  usefulness  and  in  the  afiections  of  the  people,  it  must  be  by 
a  renovation  of  her  management,  and  a  change  in  someof  the  prin- 
ciples recognised  by  her.  Every  one  is  eager  to  acknowledge  her 
past  services.  All  American  citizens  are  proud  ot  the  array  of  great 
men  whom  she  has  sent  forth  to  serve  and  grace  the  country  ;  but, 
like  some  other  universities,  she  is  falling  behind  the  age.  Her 
glory  is  declining,  even  in  its  external  manifestations  ;  and  it  must 
decline  as  long  as  the  choicest  youth  of  the  community  are  no  longer 
sent  to  study  within  her  walls. 

The  politics  of  the  managers  of  Harvard  L' Diversity  are  opposed 
to  those  of  the  great  body  of  the  American  people.  She  is  the 
aristocratic  college  of  the  United  Stales.  Her  pride  of  antiquity, 
her  vanity  of  pre-eminence  and  wealth,  are  likely  to  prevent  her 
renovating  her  principles  and  management  so  as  to  suit  the  wants  of 
the  period  ;  and  she  will  probably  receive  a  sufficient  patronage 
from  the  aristocracy,  for  a  considerable  time  to  come,  to  encourage 
her  in  all  her  faults.  She  has  a  great  name,  and  the  education  she 
affords  is  very  expensive  in  comparison  with  all  other  colleges.  The 
sons  of  the  wealthy  will  therefore  flock  to  her.  The  attainments  usually 
made  within  her  walls  are  inferior  to  those  achieved  elsewhere,  her 
professors  (poorly  salaried,  when  the  expenses  of  living  are  consid- 
ered) being  accustomed  to  lecture  and  examine  the  students,  and 
do  nothing  more.  The  indolent  and  the  careless  will  therefore 
flock  to  her.  But,  meantime,  more  and  more  new  colleges  are  ris- 
ing up,  and  are  filled  as  fast  as  they  rise,  whose  principles  and 
practices  are  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  time.  In  them  living 
is  cheaper,  and  the  professors  are  therefore  richer  with  the  same  or 
smaller  salaries  ;  the  sons  of  the  yeomanry  and  mechanic  classes 
resort  to  them  :  and,  where  it  is  the  practice  of  the  tutors  to  work 
with  their  pupils,  as  well  as  lecture  to  them,  a  proficiency  is  made 
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which  shames  the  attainments  ofihe  Harvard  students.  The  mid- 
dle and  lower  classes  are  usually  neither  Unitarian  nor  Episcopa- 
lian, but"  orthodox,"  as  their  distinctive  teim  is  ;  and  these,  the 
strength  and  hope  of  the  nation,  avoid  Harvard,  and  fill  to  over- 
flowing the  oldest  orthodox  colleges  ;  and,  when  these  will  hold  no 
more,  establish  new  ones. 

When  1  was  at  Boston  the  state  of  the  University  was  a  subject 
of  great  mourning  among  its  Iriends.  Attempts  had  been  made  to 
obtain  ihe  services  ol' three  gentlemen  of  some  eminence  as  profes- 
sors, but  in  vain.  The  salaries  offered  were  insufficient  to  main« 
tain  the  families  of  these  gentlemen  in  comfort,  in  such  a  place  as 
Cambridge  ;  though,  at  that  very  time,  the  managers  of  the  affairs 
of  the  institution  were  purchasing  lands  in  Maine.  The  Moral 
Philosophy  chair  had  been  vacant  for  eight  years.  Two  of  the  pro- 
lessors  were  at  the  time  laid  by  in  tedious  illnesses  ;  a  third  was 
absent  on  a  long  journey  ;  and  the  young  men  of  the  senior  class 
were  left  almost  unemployed.  The  unpopularity  ol  the  president 
among  the  young  men  was  extreme,  and  the  disfavour  was  not  con- 
fined to  them.  The  students  had,  at  difft?rent  times  within  a  few 
years,  risen  against  the  authorities  :  and  the  last  disturbances, 
in  1834,  had  been  ofa  very  serious  character.  Everyone  was 
questioning  what  was  to  be  done  next,  and  anticipating  a  further 
vacating  of  chairs  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  Sll.  I  heard  one 
merry  lady  advise  that  the  professors  should  strike  for  higher  wages, 
and  thus  force  the  council  and  supporters  of  the  university  into  a 
thorough  and  serious  consideration  of  its  condition  and  prospects  in 
relation  to  present  and  fuiure  times. 

The  salary  of  the  president  is  ahove  2000  dollars.  The  salaries 
of  the  professors  vary  from  1500  dollars  to  500  ;  that  is,  from  3751. 
to  I25l.  Upon  this  sum  they  are  expected  to  live  like  gentlemen, 
and  to  keep  up  the  aristocratic  character  of  the  institution.  I  knew 
of  one  case  where  a  jealousy  was  shown  when  a  diligent  professor, 
with  a  large  family,  made  an  attempi  by  a  literary  venture  to  in- 
crease his  means.  Yet  Harvard  College  is  in  buildings,  library, 
and  apparatus,  in  its  lands  and  money,  richer  than  any  other  in  the 
Union. 

The  number  of  undergraduates  in  the  years  1833,  4  was  two 
hundred  and  sixteen.  They  cannot  live  at  Harvard  for  less  than 
200  dollars  a  year,  independently  of  personal  expenses.  Seventy- 
five  dollars  must  be  contributed  by  each  to  the  current  expenses  ; 
fuel  is  dear  ;  fifteen  dollrrs  are  charged  for  lodging  within  the  col- 
lege walls,  and  eighty  are  paid  for  board  by  those  who  use  their 
option  ol  living  in  the  college  commons.  The  fact  is,  I  believe, 
generally  acknowledged,  that  the  conr)parative  expensiveness  of 
living  is  a  cause  of  the  depression  of  Harvard  in  comparison  with 
its  (ornner  standing  among  other  colleges  ;  but  this  leads  to  a  sup- 
position which  does  not  to  all  appear  a  just  one  that  if  the  expenses 
of  poor  students  could  be  defrayed  by  a  public  fund,  to  be  raised 
for  the  purpose,  the  sons  of  the  yeomanry  would  repair  once  more 
to  Harvard.  A  friend  of  the  institution  writes,  with  regard  to  this 
plan, 

"It  would  probably  have  the  immediate  effect  of  bringing  back 
that,  perhaps,  most  desirable  class  of  students,  the  sons  of  families 
in  the  middling  ranks  in  respect  of  property  in  town  and  country, 
who,  we  fear,  were  driven  away  in  great  numbers  by  the  change 
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in  the  amount  of  tuition  fees  in  or  about  1807.  They  mean  to  pay 
to  the  full  extei.t  that  others  around  them  do  for  whatever  they 
have.  This  is  vvliat  they  have  been  used  to  doing.  It  is  their 
habit  ;  perhaps  it  is  their  point  of  honour  ;  no  matier  which.  But 
they  are  oblig-ed  strictly  to  consult  economy.  And  the  difference  of 
an  annual  expense  of  twenty  or  thirty  dollars,  wliich  their  fathers 
will  have  to  spare  from  the  profits  of  a  farm  or  a  shop,  and  pinch 
lhemselV"es  to  furnish,  is  and  ought  to  be,  with  such,  a  very  serious 
consideration.  It  is,  in  fiict,  a  consideration  decisive,  year  by  year,  of 
the  destination  of  numbers  of  youth  to  whom  the  country  owes,  for 
its  own  sake,  the  best  advantiges  of  education  it  can  afford  ;  of 
those  whi),  in  moral  and  intellectual  structure,  are  the  bone  and 
sinew  ol  the  commonwealth,  and  on  all  accounts,  personal  and  pub- 
lic, entitled  to  iis  best  training.'" 

It  may  be  doubted  whether,  if  a  gratis  education  to  poor  students 
were  to  be  di-^pensed  from  Harvard  to-morrow,  it  would  rival  in 
real  respectability  and  proficiency  the  orthodox  colleges  which  have 
already  surpassed  her.  Her  management  and  population  are  too 
aristocratic,  her  movement  too  indolent,  to  attract  young  men  of 
that  class  ;  and  young  men  of  that  class  prefer  paying  for  the  ben- 
efits they  receive  :  they  prefer  a  good  education,  economically 
provided,  so  as  to  be  within  reach  of  their  means,  to  an  equally 
good  education  furnished  to  them  at  the  cost  of  tiieir  pride  of  in- 
dependence. The  best  friends  of  Haivard  believe  that  it  is  not  by 
additional  contrivances  that  her  prosperity  can  be  restored  ;  but 
by  such  a  renovation  of  the  whole  scheme  of  her  management  as 
shall  bring  her  once  more  into  accordance  with  the  wants  of  the 
majority,  the  spirit  of  the  country  and  of  the  time. 

'rhe  first  commencement  was  held  in  August,  1642,  only  twenty 
years  after  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims.  Mr.  Peirce,  the  historian 
of  the  University,  wri'es:  "Upon  this  novel  and  auspicious  occa- 
sion, the  venerable  fathers  of  the  land,  the  governor,  magistrates, 
and  ministers  from  all  parts,  with  others  in  great  numbers,  repaired 
to  Cambridge,  and  attended  with  delight  to  refined  displays  of  Eu- 
ropean learning,  on  a  spot  which  but  just  before  was  the  abode  of 
savages.  It  was  a  day  which  on  many  accounts  must  have  been 
singularly  interesting."  In  attending  the  commencement  of  1835  I 
felt  that  I  was  present  at  an  antique  ceremonial. 

We  had  so  arranged  our  movements  as  to  arrive  at  Cambridge 
just  in  time  for  the  celebration,  which  always  takes  place  on  the  last 
Wednesday  in  August.  We  were  the  guests  of  the  Natural  Philo- 
sophy professor  and  his  lady,  and  we  arrived  at  their  house  before 
noon  on  Monday  the  24th.  Next  to  the  hearty  greeting  we  re- 
ceived came  the  pleasure  of  taking  possession  of  my  apartment,  it 
looked  so  full  of  luxury.  Besides  the  comfort  of  complete  furniture 
of  the  English  kind,  and  a  pretty  view  from  the  windows,  there 
was  a  table  covered  with  books  and  flowers,  and  on  it  a  programme 
ol  the  engagements  of  the  week.  On  looking  at  the  books  I  found 
among  them  a  History  and  some  Reports  of  the  University  ;  so 
that  it  was  my  own  fault  if  I  plunged  into  the  business  of  the  week 
without  knowing  the  whence  and  the  wherefore  of  its  observances. 

The  aspect  of  Cambridge  is  charming.  The  college  buildings 
have  no  beauty  to  boast  of,  it  is  true  ;  but  the  professors'  houses, 

*  Christian  Examiner  fbr  September,  1854. 
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dropped  around,  each  in  its  garden,  give  an  aristocratic  air  to  the 
place,  which  I  saw  in  no  other  place  of  the  size,  and  which  has  the 
grace  of  novelty.  The  greensward,  the  wnite  palings,  and  the 
gravel-walks  are  all  well  kept,  and  nowhere  is  the  New-England 
elm  more  flourishing.  The  noble  old  elm  under  which  Washington 
first  drew  his  sword  spreads  a  wide  shade  over  the  ground. 

After  refreshing  ourselves  with  lemonade  we  set  out  Ibr  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  which  is  very  prettily  situated  and  well  taken  care 
of.  Here  I  saw  for  the  first  time  red  water-lilies.  None  are  so 
beatilul  to  my  eyes  as  the  white  ;  but  the  red  mix  in  well  with  these 
ani  tiie  yellow  in  a  large  pond.  There  were  some  splendid  South 
Anerican  plants! ;  but  the  head  gardener  seemed  more  proud  of  his 
dahlias  than  ol  any  other  individual  of  his  charge.  From  a  small 
cottage  on  the  terrace  at  the  upper  end  of  the  garden  came  Ibrth 
Mr.  Sparks,  the  editor  of  Washington's  Correspondence.  While 
engaged  in  this  great  work,  he  lives  in  this  delightlul  spot.  He  took 
me  into  his  study,  and  showed  me  his  parchment-bound  collection 
of  Washington's  papers,  so  learlul  in  amt)unt  that  1  almost  won- 
dered at  the  intrepidity  of  any  editor  who  could  undertake  to  go 
through  them.  When  one  looks  at  the  shelf  above  shelf  of  thick 
folio  volumes,  it  seems  as  if  Washington  could  have  done  nothing 
but  write  all  his  life.  I  believe  Mr.  Sparks  h  ts  now  finished  his 
arduous  task,  and  given  to  the  world  the  last  of  his  twelve  ample 
volumes.  It  is  intereisiing  to  know  that  he  received  orders  from  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  Union.  A  friend  writes  to  me,  "  Two  hun- 
dred copies  have  recently  ^one  to  the  Red  River;  and  in  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  and  Alabama,  the  work  is  generously  patronised, 
Can  the  dead  letter  ofsuch  a  man's  mind  be  scattered  through  the 
land  without  carrying  with  it  something  (»f  his  spirit  ?" 

From  the  Botanic  Garden  we  proceeded  to  the  College,  where 
we  visited  a  student's  room  or  two,  the  Museum,  our  host's  lecture-' 
room  and  apparatus,  and  the  library. 

The  Harvanl  library  was,  in  1764,  destroyed  by  fire  (as  every- 
thing in  America  seems  to  be  sooner  or  later).  The  immediate  oc- 
casion of  the  disaster  was  the  General  Court  having  sat  in  the  H-n 
brary,  and  (it  being  the  month  ol  January)  had  a  large  fire  lighted 
there.  One  of  the  most  munificent  contributors  to  tlie  lostlibraiy 
was  the  benevolent  Thonas  Hollis.  He  afterward  assisted  to  re- 
pair the  loss,  writing,  "  1  am  preparing  and  going  on  with  my  mite 
to  Harvard  College,  and  lament  the  loss  it  lias  suffered  exceedingly; 
but  hope  a  public  library  will  no  more  be  turned  into  a  council 
room."  On  this  occasion  there  was  a  great  mourning.  The  gov- 
ernor sent  a  message  ol  condolence  to  the  representatives;  the 
newspapers  bewailed  it  as  a  "ruinous  loss;"  and  the  mother- 
country  and  the  colonies  were  stirred  up  to  repair  the  n.iscfiief. 
Yet  now,  when  the  library  consists  of  40,000  volumes,  some  of  them 
precious  treasures,  there  seems  as  much  carelessness  as  ever  about 
fire.  This  is  vehemenilv  complained  of  on  the  spot,  one  honest  re- 
viewer declaring  that  he  cannot  sleep  on  windy  nights  for  thinking 
of  the  risk  arising  from  the  library  being  vviihin  six  feel  of  a  build- 
ing where  thirty  fires  are  burning,  day  and  night,  under  the  csre 
of  students  only,  who  are  required  by  their  avocations  to  be  absent 
three  times  a  day.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  Cambridge  scholars, 
would  take  warning  by  the  fate  of  the  statue  of  Washington  by 
Canova.    This  statue  was  the  property  of  the  Siate  of  North  Ca» 
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rolina,  and  was  deposited  at  Raleigh,  the  ornament  and  glory  of 
that  poor  state.  A  citizen  expressed  his  uneasiness  at  such  a  work 
of  art  being-  housed  under  a  roof  ot"  wood,  and  urged  that  a  stone 
chapel  should  be  buili  lor  it.  He  was  only  laughed  at.  Noi  long 
after  the  statue  was  utterly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  there  was  a  gen- 
eral repentance  that  the  citizen's  advice  had  not  been  attended  to. 

Thomas  Hollis  was  the  donor  o(  a  fine  Polyglott  Bible  which  I 
saw  in  the  library,  inscribed  with  his  hand,  he  describing  himself  a 
"  citizen  of  the  world."  With  his  contributions  made  beli)re  ihe  fire 
he  had  taken  great  pains,  lavishing  iils  care,  first  on  the  selection 
of  the  books,  which  were  of  great  value,  and  next  on  their  bind- 
ings. He  had  emblematical  devices  cut,  siich  as  the  Caduceus  of 
?»Iercury,  the  Wand  of  jEsculapius,  the  Owl,  the  Cap  of  Liberty, 
Sec;  and,  when  a  work  was  patriotic  in  ils  character,  it  had  the 
cap  of  liberty  on  the  back  ;  when  the  book  was  ol  solid  wisdom  (I 
suppose  on  philosophy  or  morals),  there  was  the  owl;  when  on  el- 
oquence, the  caduceus;  when  on  medicine, the  ^sculapiiin  wand, 
and  so  forth.  All  this  uigenuity  is  lost  except  in  tradition.  Five- 
and-lhirty  years  ago,  Fisher  Ames  observed  that  Gibbon  could  not 
Jiave  written  his  history  at  Cambridge  f()r  want  of  works  of  refer- 
ence. The  library  then  consisted  of  less  than  20,000  volumes.  Se- 
ven years  ago  there  was  no  copy  of  Kepler's  Works  in  the  library. 
Much  has  been  done  since  that  time.  The  most  obvious  deficien- 
cies have  been  supplied,  and  the  numder  of  vjlumes  has  risen  to 
upward  of  40,000.  There  is  great  zeal  on  the  spot  for  a  lurther  en- 
largement ol  tliis  treasure;  and  the  prevail.ng  opinion  is,  that 
whenever  a  proper  building  is  erected,  the  munificence  of  individ- 
uals will  leave  nothing  to  be  complained  of  and  little  to  be  desired. 
The  name>  ol  donors  of  books  are  painled  up  in  the  alcoves  of  the 
library,  but  the  books  are  now  assorted  by  their  subjects.  There 
are  portraits  of  some  of  the  patrons  of  the  institution,  two  of  which, 
by  Copley,  are  good. 

The  rest  of  our  first  day  at  Cambridge  was  spent  in  society.  This 
was  the  first  time  of  my  meeting  Prolessor  Norton,  who,  of  all  the 
theologians  of  America,  impressed  me,  as  I  believe  he  h;is  impress- 
ed the  Unitarians  of  England  generally,  and  certain  other  tiieolo- 
gians,  with  the  most  respect.  In  reach  of  mind,  in  reasoning  power, 
in  deep  devotional  feeling,  and,  according  to  the  universal  testimo- 
ny of  better  judges  than  myself,  in  biblical  learning,  he  has  no  su- 
perior among  the  American  divines,  and,  in  some  of  these  respects, 
no  peer.  He  is  regarded  with  grateful  veneration  by  the  worthiest 
ol  his  pupils  for  the  invaluable  jiuidance  he  afforded  I  hem,  while 
professor,  in  their  biblical  studies;  though  they  cannot  but  grieve 
that  his  philosophical  prejudices,  and  his  extreme  dread  and  dislike 
of  opposition  to  his  own  opinions,  should  betray  him  into  a  tone  of 
arrogance,  nn  1  excite  in  him  a  spirit  of  persecution,  which,  but  for 
ages  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  would  seem  to  be  incompatible  with 
so  large  a  knowledge,  and  so  humble  and  genuine  a  faith  as  his. 
His  being  duly  reverenced  is  the  reason  of  his  having  been  hitherto 
unduly  feared.  His  services  to  Iheolojrical  science  and  to  religion 
are  gratefully  appreciated  ;  and,  naturally,  more  weight  has,  at 
least  till  lately,  been  allowed  to  his  opinions  of  persons  and  affairs 
than  should  ever  be  accorded  to  those  of  a  man  among  men.  But 
this  a  temporary  disadvantage.  When  the  friends  of  free  inquiry 
and  the  champions  of  equal  intellectual  rights  have  gone  on  a  little 
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longer  in  the  assertion  of  their  liberty,  Prolessor  Norton's  peculiar* 
ities  will  have  lost  their  power  to  injure,  and  his  great  qualities,  ac- 
complishments, and  services  will  receive  a  more  ready  and  unmixed 
homage  than  ever. 

On  the  Tuesday  several  friends  arrived  to  breakfast ;  and  we 
filled  up  the  morning  with  visiting  the  adn.irably-conducted  Luna- 
tic Asylum  at  Charlestovvn,  and  with  a  drive  to  Fresh  Pond,  one  of 
the  pretty  meres  which  abound  in  Massachusetts.  We  dined  at  the 
house  of  another  professor  close  at  hand.  The  house  was  full  in 
every  corner  with  lamily  connexions  arrived  lor  commencement.  I 
remember  there  were  eleven  children  in  the  house.  We  were  a 
cheerful  party  at  the  long  dinner-table,  and  a  host  of  guests  filled 
the  rooms  in  the  evening.  The  ladies  sat  out  on  the  piazza  in  the 
afternoon,  and  saw  the  smoke  ot  a  fire  lar  off.  Presently  the  fire>- 
bells  rang,  and  the  smoke  and  glow  increased  :  and  by  dark  it  was 
a  tremendous  sight.  It  was  the  great  Charlestown  fi.  e  which  burn- 
ed sixty  houses.  Some  ot  us  mounted  to  the  garrets,  whence  we 
could  see  a  whole  street  burning  on  both  sides,  stack  after  stack  of 
chimneys  tailing  into  the  flumes.  It  is  thought  that  the  Irequency 
of  fires  in  America  is  partly  owing  to  the  practice  ol  carrying  wood 
ashes  IVom  room  to  room;  perhaps  from  general  carelessness  about 
woodashes;  and  partly  to  the  houses  being  too  hastily  built,  so  that 
cracks  ensue,  sometimes  in  the  chimneys,  and  i-eams  are  exposed. 

The  important  morning  rose  dark  and  dull,  and  soon  deepened 
into  rain.  It  was  rather  vexatious  that,  in  a  region  where,  at  this 
time  ol  year,  one  may,  except  in  the  valleys,  put  by  one's 'umbrella 
for  three  or  four  months,  this  particular  morning  should  be  a  rainy 
one.  Friend  after  friend  drove  up  to  the  the  house,  popped  in, 
shook  hands,  and  popped  out  again,  till  v.n  hour  after  breakfast, 
when  it  was  time  to  be  setting  out  for  the  church.  1  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  placed  in  a  projecting  seat  at  a  corner  of  the  gallery, 
over  a  flank  of  the  platform,  where  I  saw  everything  and  heard 
most  of  the  exercises.  The  church  is  large,  and  was  completely 
filled.  The  galleries  and  half  the  area  were  crowded  with  ladies, 
all  gayly  dressed  ;  some  without  either  cap  or  bonnet,  which  had  a 
singular  effect.  We  were  sufficiently  amused  with  observing  the 
varieties  ol  countenance  and  costume  which  are  congregated  on 
such  occasions,  and  in  recognising  old  acquaintances  Irom  distant 
places  till  ten  o'clock,  when  music  was  heard,  the  bar  was  taken 
down  from  the  centre  door  of  the  church,  and  students  and  stran- 
gers poured  in  at  the  side-entrances,  immediately  filling  all  the  un- 
occupied pews.  A  student  from  Maryland  wiis  marshal,  and  he 
ushered  in  the  president,  and  attended  him  up  the  middle  aisle  and 
the  steps  of  the  platform.  The  governor  ol  the  state  and  his  aids, 
the  corporation  and  officers  ol  the  college,  ana  several  distinguished 
visiters,  took  their  seats  on  either  hand  of  the  president.  The  ven- 
erable head  of  Dr.  Bowditch  was  seen  on  the  one  side,  and  Judge 
Story's  animated  countenance  on  the  other.  The  most  eminent  of 
the  Unitarian  clergy  of  Massachusetts  were  there,  and  some  of  its 
leading  politicians-  Mr.  Webster  stole  in  from  behind  when  the 
proceedings  were  half  over,  and  retired  belore  they  were  finished. 
A  great  variety  of  exercises  were  gone  throngh  by  the  young  men: 
orations  were  delivered,  and  poems,  and  dialogues,  and  addresses. 
Some  of  these  appeared  to  me  to  have  a  good  deal  of  merit;  tw^o 
or  three  were  delivered  by  students  who  relied  on  their  reputation 
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at  college,  with  a  manner  mixed  up  of  pomposity  and  effrontery, 
which  contrasted  amusingly  with  the  modesty  of  some  of  their  com- 
panions, who  did  things  much  more  worthy  of  honour.  I  discov- 
ered that  many,  if  not  most  of  the  compositions,  contained  allusions 
to  mot>-lavv  ;  oC course,  reprobating  it.  This  was  very  satisfactory, 
particularly  if  the  reprobation  was  accompanied  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  causes  and  a  recognition  of  the  real  perpetrators  of  the  re- 
cent illgal  violences  ;  a  knowledge  that  they  have  invariably  sprung 
out  of  a  conflict  of  selfish  interests  with  eternal  principles  ;  and  a 
recognition  that  their  perpetrators  have  universally  been,  at  first  or 
second  hand,  aristocratic  members  of  American  society. 

The  exercises  were  relieved  by  music  four  times  during  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  then  everybody  talked,  and  many  changed  places,  and 
the  intervals  were  made  as  refVeshing  as  possible.  Yet  the  routine 
must  be  wearisome  to  persons  who  are  compelled  to  attend  it  every 
year.  From  my  high  seat  I  looked  down  upon  the  the  top  of  a 
friend's  head — one  of  the  reverend  professors — and  was  amused  by 
watching  the  progress  of  his  ennui.  It  would  not  do  for  a  professor 
to  look  wearied  or  careless  ;  so  my  friend  had  recourse  to  an  occu- 
pation which  gave  him  a  sufficiently  sage  air  while  furnishing  him 
with  entertainment.  He  covered  his  copy  of  the  programme  with 
nn  infinite  i:umber  of  drawings.  I  saw  stars,  laurel-sprigs,  and  a 
variety  of  other  pretty  devices  gradually  spreading  over  the  paper 
as  the  hours  rolled  on.  I  tried  .'ifterward  to  persuade  him  to  give 
me  his  handiwork  as  a  memorial  of  commencement,  but  he  would 
not.  At  length,  a  clever  valedicto:y  address  in  Latin,  drolly  de» 
livered  by  a  departing  student,  caused  the  large  church  to  re-echo 
with  laughter  and  applause. 

The  president  then  got  into  the  antique  chair  from  which  the 
honours  of  the  University  are  dispensed,  and  delivered  their  diplo- 
m.as  to  the  students.  During  this  process  we  departed,  at  fialf  past 
four  o'clock,  the  business  beuig  concluded  except  the  final  blessing, 
given  by  the  oldest  clerical  professor. 

At  home  we  assembled,  a  party  of  ladies,  without  any  gentlemen. 
The  gentlemen  were  all  to  dine  in  the  College-hall.  Our  hostess 
had  happened  to  collect  round  her  table  a  conipany  of  ladies  more 
or  less  distinguished  in  literature,  and  all, on  the  present  occasional 
least,  as  merry  as  children;  or,  which  is  saying  as  much,  as  merry 
as  Americans  usually  are.  We  had,  therelbre,  a  pleasant  dining 
enough,  during  which  one  of  these  clever  ladies  aereed  to  go  with 
us  to  the  While  INlountains  on  our  return  from  Dr.  Channing's  in 
Rhode  Island.    It  was  just  the  kind  of  day  for,,planning  enterprises. 

After  dinner  several  of  the  gentlemen  came  in  to  tell  us  what  had 
been  done  and  said  at  the  liall.  Their  departure  was  a  signal  that 
it  was  lime  to  be  dressing  for  the  president's  levee.  It  was  the  most 
tremendous  squeeze  I  encountered  in  America,  for  it  is  an  indis- 
pensable civility  to  the  president  and  lliC  University  to  be  seen  at 
the  levee.  The  band  which  had  refreshed  us  in  the  morning  was 
playing  in  the  hall,  and  in  the  drawing-rooms  there  was  a  splendid 
choice  of  good  company.  I  believe  almost  every  eminent  i)erson  in 
the  state,  for  official  rank  or  scientific  and  literary  accomplishments 
was  there.  I  was  presented  with  flowers  as  usual,  and  was  favoured 
with  some  delightful  introductions,  so  that  I  much  enjoyed  the  brief 
hour  of  our  stay.  We  were  home  by  eight  o'clock,  and  felt  ourselves 
quiet  at  rest  again  in  our  hostess's  cool  drawing-room,  where  the 
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family  party  sat  refreshing  themselves  with  Champagne  and  con- 
versation till  the  latigues  of  commencement  were  forgotten.  My 
curiosity  had  been  so  roused  by  the  spectacles  of  this  showy  day, 
that  I  could  not  go  to  rest  till  I  had  run  over  the  history  of  the 
University  which  lay  on  my  table.  On  such  occasions  1  found  it 
best  to  defer  till  the  early  morning  the  making  notes  of  what  1  had 
seen.  Many  things  which  appear  confused  when  looked  at  so  near 
are,  like  the  objects  of  the  external  world,  bright  and  distinct  at  sun- 
rise ;  but,  then,  the  journal  should  be  written  before  the  events  of 
a  new  day  begin. 

Mr.  Sparks  breakfasted  with  u=-  on  ihe  morning  of  the  27th.  He 
brought  with  him  the  pass  given  by  Arnold  to  Andre,  and  ihe  pa- 
pers found  in  Andre's  boots.  He  possesses  also  the  Reports  of  the 
West  Point  fortificalions  in  Arnold's  undisguised  handwriting.  The 
efiect  is  singular  of  going  from  Andre's  monument  in  Westminster 
Abbey  to  the  shores  of  the  Hudson,  where  the  treachery  was  tran- 
sacted, and  to  Mr.  Spark's  study,  where  the  evidence  lies  clear  and 
complete. 

After  breakfast  we  proceeded  once  more  to  the  church,  in  which 
were  to  be  performed  the  rites  o'"  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society. 
This  Society  consists  of  the  elite  of  the  scholars  who  owe  their  edu- 
cation to  Harvard,  and  of  distinguished  professional  men.  Its 
general  object  is  io  keep  alive  the  spirit,  and  perpetuate  the  history 
of  scholarship.  Every  member  is  understood  to  owe  his  election  to 
some  evidence  of  distinction  in  letters,  though  the  number  of  mem- 
bers is  so  great  as  lo  prove  that  no  such  supposition  has  become  a 
rule.  The  Society  holds  an  annual  celebration  in  Cambridge  the 
day  after  commencement,  when  public  exercises  take  place  in  the 
church,  and  the  members  dine  together  in  the  College-hall. 

We  saw  the  Society  march  in  to  music,  and  take  possession  of 
the  platform  as  on  the  preceding  day.  'I'hey  were,  on  the  whole,  a 
fine-looking  set  of  men,  and  interesting  lo  a  stranger  as  being  the 
elite  of  the  lettered  society  of  the  republic.  A  traveller  could  not 
be  expeced  to  understand  why  they  were  so  numerous,  nor  what 
were  the  claims  of  the  greater  number. 

Prayers  were  said  by  the  chaplain  ol  the  society,  and  then  a  mem- 
ber delivered  an  address.  This  address  was  and  is  to  me  a  matter 
of  great  surprise.  I  do  not  know  what  was  thought  of  it  by  the 
members  generally;  but  if  its  doctrine  and  sentinients  are  at  all 
sanctioned  by  them,  I  must  regard  thi-<  as  another  evidence,  in  ad- 
dition to  many,  that  the  minority  in  America  are,  with  regard  to 
social  principles,  eminently  in  Ihe  wrong.  The.  traveller  is  met 
everywhere  among  the  aristocracy  of  the  country  with  what  seems 
to  him  the  error  of  concluding  that  letters'  are  wisdom,  and  that 
scholarship  is  education.  Aiuons'  a  people  whose  profession  is  so- 
cial equality,  and  whose  rule  of  association  is  universal  self"govern- 
ment,  he  is  surprised  to  behold  the  assumptions  of  a  class,  and  the 
contempt  which  the  few  express  for  the  many,  with  as  much  as- 
surance as  if  they  lived  in  Russia  or  England.  Much  ol  this  is 
doutless  owing  to  the  minds  of  the  lettered  class  having  been  nour- 
ished upon  the  literature  of  the  Old  World,  so  that  their  ideas  have 
grown  into  a  conformity  with  those  ofthe  subjects  of  feudal  institu- 
tions, and  the  least  strong-minded  , and  original  indiscriminately 
adopt,  not  merely  the  language,  but  the  hopes  and  apprehensions, 
the  notions  of\  good  and  evil  which  have  been  generated  amidthe 
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siitiquateJ  arrangements  of  European  society  ;  but,  making  allow- 
ance Tor  ihis,  as  quite  to  be  expected  of  all  but  very  strong  and  orig-. 
iial  minds,  it  is  still  surprising  that,  within  ilie  bounds  ol  tlie  republic, 
ihe  insolence  should  be  so  very  complacent,  the  contempt  ol"  iht- 
majority  so  ludicrously  decisive  as  it  is.  fc'eli-saiisfied,  oracular  ig- 
norance and  error  are  always  as  absurd  as  they  are  mournful  ;  but 
when  Ihey  are  seen  in  lull  display  among  a  body  whose  very  ground 
of  association  is  superiority  ofknowledge  and  of  the  love  ot  it,  the 
inconsistency  affords  a  most  striking  lesson  to  the  observer.  Oi" 
course  I  am  not  passing  a  general  censure  on  the  association  now 
under  notice  ;  lor  I  luiow  no  more  of  it  than  wfiat  I  could  learn 
from  the  public  exercises  of  this  day,  and  a  lew  printed  addresses 
and  poerns.  I  am  speaking  of  the  tone  and  doctrine  of  the  orator 
of  the  day,  who  might  be  no  failhrul  organ  of  the  society,  but. 
whose  ways  of  thinking  and  expressing  himself  were  but  loo  like 
those  of  many  literary  and  professional  men  whom  I  met  ift  New- 
England  society. 

The  subject  of  the  address  was  the  "Duties  of  Educated  men  in 
a  Republic;"  a  noble  subject,  of  which  the  orator  seemed  to  be 
aware  at  the  beginning  ot"  his  exercise.  He  well  explained  [that 
whereas,  in  all  the  nominal  republics  of  the  Old  World,  men  had 
still  i  cen  under  subjection  to  arbitrary  human  will,  the  new  rcpuh- 
tic  was  established  on  iheprinciplelliat  men  might  live  in  allegiance 
to  truth  under  the  li)rm  of  law.  He  told  that  the  primary'social  duty 
of  educated  men  wiis  to  enlighten  public  sentiment  as  towhattrutti 
is,  and  what  law  ought,  therel()re,  lobe.  But  here  he  diverged 
into  a  set  of  monstrous  suppositions,  expressed  or  assumed  :  that 
men  of  letters  are  the  educated  men  of  society  in  regard  not  only 
to  hleraiure  and  speculative  truth,  hut  lo  morals,  politics,  and  the 
*;onduct  of  all  social  affairs  ;  that  power  and  property  were  made 
\o  go  eternally  together  ^  that  the  "  masses"  are  ignorant ;  that  the 
ignorant  masses  naturally  forma  party  against  the  enlightened  few  ; 
ihat  the  masses  desire  to  wrest  power  Inun  the  wealthy  few  ; 
that,  there/ore,  the  masses  wage  war  against  property  ;  that  indus- 
iry  is  to  be  the  possession  of  the  many,  and  property  of  tfie  few  ; 
that  the  masses  naturally  desire  to  make  tlie  right  instead  of  lo  find 
it  ;  that  they  are,  consequently,  o{)posed  to  law  ;  and  that  a  strug- 
gle was  impending  in  which  the  whole  power  ot  mind  must  be  ar- 
rayed against  brute  force.  This  extraordinary  collection  of  falla- 
cies was  not  given  in  the  form  of  an  array  of  propositions,  but  they 
svere  all  taken  for  granted  when  not  announced.  The  orator  made 
}arge  reference  to  recent  outrages  in  the  country  ;  but,  happily  for 
the  truth  and  for  the  reputation  of"  the  masses,"  the  facts  of  tht- 
year  supplied  as  complete  a  contradiction  as  could  be  desired  to  tlie 
orator  of  the  liour.  The  violences  were  not  perpetrated  by  indus- 
try against  property,  but  by  property  against  principle.  Tlie  vio- 
lators of  law  were,  almost  without  an  exception,  members  of  the 
wealthy  and  "  educated"  class,  while  the  victorious  upholders  of  the 
law  were  the  "  industrious"  masses.  The  rapid  series  of  victorieK 
since  gained  by  principle  over  the  opposition  of  property,  and  with- 
out injury  to  proper ty^^holy  and  harmless  victories — the  failure  of 
the  law-breakers  in  all  their  objects,  and  their  virtual  surrender  ti» 
the  sense  and  principle  of  the  majority,  are  sufficient,  one  would 
hope,  to  enlighten  the  "enlightened  ;"  to  indicate  to  the  lettered 
class  of  American  society,  ihat  while  it  is  truly  their  duty  to  extend 
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ail  the  benefits  of  education  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  dispense 
to  "  the  masses,"  it  is  highly  necessary  that  the  benefit  should  be 
reciprocated,  and  that  the  lew  should  be  also  receiving  an  educa- 
tion from  the, !many.  There  area  thousand  mechanics' [shops»  a 
thousand  loghouses  wert  certain  members  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society,  the  orator  of  the  day  for  one,  might  learn  new  and  useful 
lessons  on  morals  and  politics,  on  the  first  principles  of  human  re- 
lations. 

Ihave  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  address  delivered  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  its  last  celebration,  an  address  differing 
most  honourably  from  the  one  I  was  present  at.  The  address  of 
last  August  was  hy  Mr.  R.  Waldo  Emerson,  a  name  which  is  a 
sufficient  warrant  on  the  spot  for  the  absence  from  his  production 
of  al!  aristocratical  insolence,  all  contempt  of  man  or  men,  in  any 
lorm  and  under  any  combination.  His  address  breathes  a  truly 
philosophical  reverence  for  humanity,  and  exhibits  an  elevated  con- 
ception of  what  are  the  right  aims  and  the  reasonable  discipline  of 
the  mind  of  a  scholar  and  thinker.  Whatever  the  reader  may  con- 
clude as  to  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  the  address  and  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  conveyed — whether  he  accuse  it  of  mysticism  or  hail 
it  as  insight — he  cannot  hut  be  touched  at  the  spirit  of  devotedness, 
and  roused  by  the  tone  of  moral  independence  which  breathe  through 
the  whole.  The  society  may  be  considered  as  having  amply  atoned, 
by  this  last  address,  for  the  insult  rendered  by  its  organ  (however 
unconsciously)  to  republican  morals  by  that  of  1835. 

The  address  was  followed  by  the  reading  of  the  poem,  whose  deliv- 
ery by  its  author  I  have  before  mentioned  as  being  prevented  by  his 
sudden  and  alarming  illness.  The  whole  assembly  were  deeply 
moved,  and  this  was  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  transactions 
of  the  day. 

The  society  marched  out  of  the  church  to  music,  and,  preceded 
by  the  band,  to  the  college,  and  up  the  steps  of  the  hall  to  dinner, 
in  the  order  of  seniority  as  members. 

We  hastened  home  to  dress  for  dinner  at  the  president's,  where 
we  met  the  corporat.on  of  the  University.  My  seat  was  between 
Dr.  Bowditch  and  one  of  the  professors ;  and  the  entertainment 
to  us  strangers  was  so  great  and  so  novel,  that  we  were  sorry  to 
return  home,  though  it  was  to  meet  an  evening  party  no  less 
agreeable. 

The  ceremonial  of  commencement-week  was  now  over,  but  not 
the  bustle  and  gayety.  The  remaining  two  days  were  spentjn 
drives  to  Boston  and  to  Bunker  Hill,  and  in  dinner  and  evening 
visits  to  Judge  Story's,  to  some  of  the  professors,  and  to  Mr.  Ever- 
ett's, since^overnor  of  the  state. 

The  view  t"rom  Bunker  Hill  is  fine,  including  the  city  and  har- 
bour of  Boston,  the  long  bridges  and  the  Neck  which  connect  the 
•".ity  with  the  mainland,  the  village  of  Medford,  where  the  first 
American  ship  was  built,  and  the  rising  grounds  which  advantage- 
osuly  limit  the  prospect.  The  British  could  scarcely  have  had  much 
leisure  to  admire  the  view  while  they  were  in  possession  of  the  hill, 
tor  the  colonists  kept  them  constantly  busy.  I  saw  the  remains  of 
the  work  which  was  the  only  foothold  they  really  possessed.  They 
roamed  the  hills  and  marched  through  the  villages,  but  had  no  op- 
portunity of  settling  themselves  anywhere  else.  Their  defeat  of 
the  enemy  was  more  fatal  to  themselves  than  to  the  vanquished,  as 
they  lo«t  more  officers  than  the  Americans  had  men  engaged. 
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A  monument  is  in  the  course  of  erection,  but  it  proceeds  very 
slowly  n)r  want  of  funds.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  people  that 
funds  should  fall  short  for  this  object,  while  they  abound  on  all  oc- 
casions when  they  are  required  Tor  charitable,  relig-ious,  or  literary 
uses.  The  glory  of  the  Bunker  Hill  struggle  is  immortal  in  the 
hearts  of  the  nation,  and  the  granite  obelisk  is  not  felt  to  be  wanted 
as  an  expresson.  When  it  will  be  finished  no  one  knows,  and  few 
seem  to  care,  while  the  interest  in  the  achievement  remains  as  en- 
thusisatic  as  ever. 

While  Ave  were  surveying  the  ground  a  very  old  man  joined  ws 
with  his  plan  of  the  field.  It  was  well  worn,  almost  tattered  ;  but 
he  spread  it  out  once  more  for  us  on  a  block  of  the  monum'ental 
granite,  and  related  once  again,  for  our  benefit,  the  thousand  times 
told  tale.  He  was  in  the  battle  with  his  musket,  being  then  fifteen 
years  old.  Many  were  the  boys  who  struck  some  of  the  first  blows 
in  that  war  ;  and  of  those  boys  one  here  and  there  still  lives,  and 
may  be  known  by  the  air  of  serene  triumph  with  which  he  paces 
the  field  of  his  enterprise,  once  soaked  with  blood,  but  now  the 
centre  of  regions  where  peace  and  progress  have  followed  upon  the 
achievement  of  freedom. 
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'*  Hast  thou  entered  the  storehouses  of  the  snow." 

Book  of  Job. 

One  oI  the  charms  of  such  travelling  as  that  of  the  English  in  the 
United  Slates  is  its  variety.  I'he  stopping  to  rest  for  a  month  at 
a  farmhouse  after  a  few  weeks  of  progress  by  stage,  with  irregular 
hours,  great  fatigues,  and  indifferent  tare,  is  a  luxury  which  those 
only  can  understand  who  have  experienced  it ;  and  it  is  no  less  a 
luxury  to  hie  away  from  a  great  city,  leaving  behind  its  bustle  and 
formalities,  and  the  fatigues  of  sightseeing  and  society,  to  plunge 
into  the  deepest  mountain  solitude,  fhave  a  vivid  recollection  of 
the  dance  of  spirits  amid  which  we  passed  the  long  bridge  at  Bos- 
ton on  our  way  out  to  New  Hampshire,  on  the  bright  morning  of 
the  16th  of  September.  Our  party  consisted  of  four,  two  Ameri- 
caris  and  two  English.  We  were  to  employ  eight  or  ten  days  in 
visiting  the  White  Mountains  ofNew-Hampshir^,  returning  down 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  The  weather  was  brilliant  the  whole. 
time,  and  I  well  remember  how  gay  the  hedges  looked  this  first 
morning,  all  starred  over  with  purple,  lilach,  and  while  asters,  and 
gay  with  golden  rod  ;  with  which  was  intermixed,  here  and  there, 
a  late  pale  brier  rose.  The  orchards  were  cheerful  with  their  apple- 
cropping.  There  was  scarcely  one  which  had  not  its  ladder  against 
a  laden  tree,  its  array  of  baskets  and  troughs  beneath^  and  its  com- 
pany of  children  picking  up  the  fruit  from  the  grass.  AVhat  a  con- 
trast 10  the  scenery  we  were  about  to  enter  upon  ! 

01  the  earlier  part  of  this  trip  (our  visit  to  Lake  W^innipiseogee 
and  the  Red  Mountain)  1  gave  an  account  in  my  former  work,' 
little  supposing  that  i  should  ever  return  to  the  subject.     My  nar- 
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rative  must  now  be  taken  up  frora  the  point  where  I  then  dropped 
it. 

From  the  summit  of  Red  Mountain  I  had  seen  what  kind  ofscene- 
ery  we  were  to  pass  through  on  our  road  to  Conway.  It  was  first 
mountain  and  wild  little  vulleys,  and  then  dark  pine  scenery;  bar- 
rens, with  some  autumnal  copses,  and  intervals  oflake  and  stream. 
Lake  Ossippee  looked  like  what  I  fancy  the  wildest  parts  of  Nor- 
way to  be  ;  a  dark  blue  expanse,  slig-hlly  ruffled,  with  pine  fringing 
ail  its  ledges,  and  promontories,  bristling  with  pines,  juttng  into  it ; 
no  dv/ellings,  and  no  sign  ol  lile  but  a  pair  of  wildfowl,  bobbing  and 
ducking,  and  a  hawk  perched  on  the  tiptop  of  a  scraggy  blighted 
tree. 

In  the  steamboat  on  Lake  Winnipiseogee  there  was  a  pcrty  whom 
we  at  once  concluded  to  be  bride,  bridegroom,  and  bridemaid. 
They  were  very  young,  and  the  state  of  the  case  might  not  have 
occurred  tons  but  lor  the  obvious  pride  of  the  youth  in  having  a 
lady  to  take  care  of  Our  conjectures  were  confirmed  by  ihe  pe- 
culiar tone  in  which  he  spoke  of  "my  wile"  to  the  people  of  the 
inn  in  giving  orders,  ft  had  a  droll  mixture  of  pride  and  awk- 
vvardness  ;  of  niweity  with  an  attempt  to  iDake  the  words  appear 
quite  fanfiliar-  For  some  days  we  were  perpetually  meeting  this 
j.arty,  and  this  afternoon  they  introduced  themselves  to  me,  on  the 
ground  of  their  having  expected  to  see  me  at  Portsmouth  on  my 
way  to  the  White  Mountains.  I  imagine  they  would  have  been  too 
Itusy  with  their  wedding  arrangements  to  have  cared  much  about 
ri-e  if  I  had  gone.  I  was  glad  we  fell  in  with  them,  as  it  added  an 
interest  to  tlie  trip.  We  looked  at  tiie  scenery  with  their  eyes,  and 
pleased  ourselves  with  imagining  what  a  paradise  these  landscapes- 
must  appear  to  the  young  people;  ivhat  a  sacred  region  it  will  be 
to  them  when  they  look  back  upon  it  in  their  old  age,  and  tell  the 
vouth  of  those  days  what  the  White  Mountains  were  when  they 
towered  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness. 

We  all  took  up  our  quarters  at  the  inn  at  Conway  ;  and  the 
next  morning  we  met  again  at  breakfast,  and  improved  our  ac- 
quaintance by  sympatliizing  looks  about  the  badness  ol  everything- 
on  the  table.  Eggs  were  a  happy  resource,  for  the  bread  was  noi 
eatable.  We  did  not  start  till  ten,  our  party  having  bespoken  a 
private  conveyance,  and  the  horses  having  to  be  sent  for  to  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles.  So  the  wedditig-party  had  the  companion- 
.ship  of  our  luggage  instead  of  ourselves  in  the  stage  ;  and  we  lour 
stepped  merrily  into  our  little  open  carriage,  while  the  skirts  of  th(j 
morning  mist  were  drawing  off  iiom  thehiilfops,  and  the  valley  was 
glowing  in  a  brilliant  autumn  sunshine.  This  was  to  be  the  grand 
day  of  the  journey  ;  the  day  when  we  were  to  pass  the  Notch  ;  and 
v/e  were  resolved  to  have  it  to  ourselves,  if  we  could  procure  a  pri- 
vate conveyance  from  stage  to  stage. 

We  struck  across  the  valley,  which  is  intersected  by  the  Sr.co 
river.  Never  did  valley  look  more  delicious  ;  shut  in  all  round  by 
mountains,  green  as  emerald,  flat  as  water,  and  chumped  and  fring- 
ed with  trees  tinted  with  the  softest  autumnal  hues.  Every  reach 
of  the  Saco  was  thus  belted  and  shaded.  We  stopped  at  Pendex- 
ter's,  the  pretty  house  well  known  to  tourists  ;  having  watered  the 
horses,  we  went  on  another  stage,  no  less  beautiful,  and  then  en- 
tered upon  the  wilderness.  For  seven  miles  we  did  not^  see  a  sin- 
5?ie  dwelling  ;  and  a  head  now  and  then  popped  out  of  the  stage 
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winJow,  showing  that  our  friends  "  the  weddingers"  were  making 
sure  of  our  being  near,  as  itthe  wilderness  of  the  scene  made  them 
relish  the  idea  of  society. 

The  mountains  had  opened  and  closed  in  every  direction  all  the 
morning  ;  they  now  completely  shut  us  in,  and  looked  tremendous 
enough,  being  exceedingly  steep  and  abrupt,  bare,  and  white  where 
they  had  been  seamed  with  slides,  and  in  other  parts  dark  with 
stunted  firs.  At  the  end  ol  seven  miles  of  this  wilderness  we  ar- 
rived at  the  elder  Crawford's,  a  lone  house  invested  with  the  grate- 
ful recollections  of  a  multitude  of  travellers.  The  Crawfords  who 
live  twelve  miles  apart,  lead  a  remarkable  life,  but  one  which  seems 
to  agree  well  with  mind  and  body.  They  are  hale,  lively  men,  of 
uncommon  simplicity  of  manners,  dearly  loving  company,  but  able 
to  make  themselves  happy  in  solitude.  1  heir  year  is  passed  in  al- 
ternations ol  throngs  ol  guests  with  entire  loneliness.*  During  the 
long  dreary  season  of  thaw  no  one  conies  insight  ;or,  if  a  chance  vis- 
iter should  approach,  it  is  in  a  somewhat  questionable  shape,  being 
no  other  than  a  hungry  bear,  the  last  of  his  clan.  During  two 
months,  August  and  September,  while  the  solitaries  are  trying  to 
get  some  sort  of  harvest  out  of  the  impracticable  soil,  while  bring- 
ing their  grain  from  a  distance,  a  flock  of  summer  tourists  take 
wing  through  the  region.  Then  the  Crawfords  lay  down  beds  in 
every  corner  of  their  dwellings,  and  spread  their  longest  tables,  and 
hustle  from  morning  till  night,  the  hosts  acting  as  guides  to  every 
accessible  point  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  women  of  the  family 
cooking  and  waiting  from  sunrise  lill  midnight.  After  the  1st  of 
October  comes  a  pause,  dead  silence  again  lor  three  months,  till  tlie 
snow  is  frozen  hard,  and  trains  of  loaded  sleighs  appear  in  the  pas- 
ses. Traders  Irom  many  distant  points  come  down  with  their  goods, 
while  the  roads  are  in  a  state  which  enables  one  horse  to  draw  the 
load  of  five.  This  is  a  season  of  great  jollity  ;  and  the  houses  are 
gay  with  roaring  fires,  hot  provisions,  good  liquor,  loud  songs,  and 
romantic  travellers'  tales ;  tales  of  pranking  wild  beasts,  bold  sleigh- 
drivers,  and  hardy  woodsmen. 

The  elder  Crawford  has  a  pet  album,  in  which  he  almost  insists 
that  his  guests  shall  write.  We  found  in  it  some  of  the  choicest 
nonsense  and  "  brag"  that  can  be  found  in  the  whole  library  of  al- 
bums. We  dined  well  on  mutton,  eggs,  and  whortleberries  with 
milk.  Tea  was  prepared  at  dinner  as  regularly  as  bread  throughout 
this  excursion.  While  the  rest  of  the  party  were  finishing  their 
arrangements  for  departure,  1  l()und  a  seat  on  a  stone,  on  a  rising 
ground  opposite,  whence  1  could  look  some  way  up  and  down  the 
pass,  and  wonder  at  leisure  at  the  intrepidity  which  could  choose 
such  an  abode. 

We  proceeded  in  an  open  wagon,  the  road  winding  amid  tall 
trees,  and  the  sunshine  already  beginning  to  retreat  up  the  moun- 
tain sides.  We  soon  entered  the  secluded  valley  where  stands  the 
dwelling  of  the  Wileys,  the  unfortunate  family  who  were  all  swept 
away  in  one  night  by  a  slide  from  the  mountain  in  the  rear  of  the 
house,  t  No  one  lives  in  that  valley  now,  and  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  so  desolate  is  its  aspect.    The  platform  on  which  the 

"  ♦  The  region  must,  however,  be  less  desolate  than    it  was.     The  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  had  been  worth  only  tvrenty-five  cents  per  acre,   and  was  now 
worth  just  six  times  as  much. 
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unharnied  house  stands  is  the  only  quiet  green  spot  in  the  pass. 
Tiic  slides  have  stripped  the  mountains  of  their  wood,  and  they 
stand  tempest-beaten,  seamed,  and  lurrovved  ;  while  beneath  lies 
the  wreek  of  what  was  brought  down  by  the  great  slide  of  1826,  a 
heap  of  rock  and  soil,  bristling  with  pine-trunks  and  upturned  roots, 
half'hidden  by  a  rank  new  vegetation,  which  will  in  lime  turn  all 
the  chaos  into  beauty. 

A  dark  pine  hill  at  the  end  of  this  pass  is  the  signal  of  the  tra- 
veller's approach  to  the  Notch.  We  walked  up  a  long  ascent,  the 
road  overlianging  a  ravine,  where  rocks  were  capriciously  tumbled 
together,  brought  down,  doubtless,  by  a  winter-torrent.  At  present, 
instead  of  a  torrent,  there  were  two  sparkling  waterfalls  leaping 
down  the  mountain.  The  Notch  is,  at  the  narrowest  part,  only 
twenty-two  feet  wide.  Tiie  weather  was  so  still  that  we  were 
scarcely  aware  of  the  perpetual  wind,  which  is  one  characteristic  ol 
the  pass.  There  the  wind  is  always  north  or  south  ;  and  it  ordi- 
narily blows  so  strong  as  to  impair  the  traveller's  pleasure  in  ex- 
ploring the  scene.  It  nurely  breathed  cot)l  upon  us  as  we  entered 
the  tremendous  gateway  formed  by  a  lofty  perpencicular  rock  on 
the  right  hand  and  a  steep  mountain  on  the  left.  When  we  were 
through  and  Ijad  rejoined  our  wagon,  my  attention  was  directed  to 
the  Profile,  an  objeci  whichexplains  Itselfin  being  named.  The  sharp 
rock  certainly  resembles  a  human  fsice  ;  but  what  then?  There  is 
neither  wor.dernor  beauty  in  it.  I  turned  from  it  to  see  the  infant 
Saco  bubble  forth  from  its  spring  among  stones  and  bushes,  under 
the  shelter  of  the  perpendicular  rock,  and  in  a  semicircular  recess  of 
the  greenest  sward.  Trees  sprang  from  sharp  projection.^,  and 
wrenched  themselves  out  of  crevices,  giving  the  last  air  of'  caprice 
to  the  scene. 

We  were  just  in  lime  for  the  latest  yellow  light.  Twilight  stole 
on,  and  we  grew  silent.  The  stars  appeared  early  to  us  on  our 
shadowy  way,  and  birds  flitted  by  to  their  homes.  A  light  still  lin- 
gered Oil  the  mountain  stream,  when  Sirius  was  tremblingly  refieci- 
ed  in  it.  "When  the  lights  ol  Ethan  Crawford's  dwelling  were  seen 
twinkling  in  the  distance,  we  were  deep  in  thi*  mutual  recitation 
ofpoetry.  As  we  drove  up  to  the  open  door,  Mr.  D.  said,  quietly, 
as  he  looked  up  into  the  heavens,  "  Shall  we  get  out,  or  spend  iht 
evening  as  we  are  ?"  We  got  out,  and  then  followed  supper,  fiddle 
.•'.nd  dancingv  as  I  have  elsewhere  related.* 

We  proposed  to  ascend  Mount  Washington  the  next  morning  if 
the  weather  should  allow.  It  is  a  difficult  and  laborious  ascent  for 
nil  travellers,  and  few  ladies  venture  upon  the  enterprise  ;  but  the 
American  lady  of  our  party  was  fully  disposed  to  try  her  strength 
Avith  me.  I  rose  very  early,  and,  seeing  that  the  mountain  peak 
looked  sharp  and  clear,  never  doubted  tiiat  I  ought  to  prepare  my- 
self for  the  expedition.  On  coming  down,  however,  I  was  told  that 
there  was  rather  too  much  wind,  and  some  expectation  of  rain. 
By  noon,  sure  enough,  while  we  were  upon  Mount  Deception  (so, 
called  from  its  real  being  so  much  greater  than  its  apparentheighl), 
we  saw  that  there  was  a  tempest  of  wind  and  snow  about  the 
.uinuntain  top.  This  peak  is  the  highest  in  the  Union.  It  rises 
6634  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  4000  feet  of  this  height  being 
oiulhed    with  wood,  and  the  rest  being  called  the  bald  part  of  the 
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mountain.  We  spent  our  dny  delightfully  in  loitering*  about  Mount 
Deceplion,  in  tracking  the  stream  of  the  valley  throngh  its  mead- 
ows and  its  thickets  oi  alders,  and  in  watching  the  course  and  ex- 
plosion of  storms  upon  the  mountains.  Some  gay  folks  h'om  Bos- 
ton were  at  Crawiord'vS,  and  they  were  not  a  little  shocked  at  see- 
ing us  pack  ourselves  and  our  luggage  into  a  wagon  in  the  afternoon, 
Uh'  a  drive  of  eighteen  miles  to  Littleton.  We  should  be  upset ;  we 
should  break  down  ;  we  should  be  drowned  in  a  deluge  ;  they 
should  pick  us  up  on  the  morrow.  We  were  a  little  doubtful  our- 
selves about  the  prudence  of  tlie  enterpri??e  ;  but  a  trip  to  Fran- 
conia  Defile  was  in  prospect  for  the  next  day,  and  we  wished  that 
our  last  sight  of  (lie  White  Mountains  should  be  w;:en  tiiey  had  the 
evening  sun  upon  them.  Our  expedition  was  wholly  successful  ; 
we  had  neither  storm,  breakage,  nor  overturn,  and  ii  was  not  sun- 
set when  we  reached  and  walked  up  the  long  hill  which  was  to  af- 
ford us  the  last  view  of  the  chain.  Often  did  we  stand  and  look 
back  upon  the  solemn  tinted  mountains  to  the  north,  and  upon 
tlie  variegated  range  behind,  sunny  in  places,  as  if  angels  were 
v^alking  there  and  shedding  light  from  their  presence. 

We  passed  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  consisting,  as  far  as  we  could 
see,  of  one  house  and  two  barns.  It  was  no  more  than  six  o'clock 
when  we  reached  Littleton  ;  so,  when  we  had  chosen  our  rooms,^ 
out  of  a  number  equally  tempting  from  their  cleanliness  and  air  of 
-comfort,  we  walked  out  to  see  what  the  place  looked  like.  Our  at- 
tention was  caught  by  the  endeavours  of  a  woman  to  milk  a  rest- 
less cow,  and  we  inadvertently  stood  still  lo  see  how  she  would 
manai'e.  When  she  at.  last  succeeded  in  making  the  animal  stand, 
she  ofll-red  us  milk.  We  never  refused  kindness  which  might  lead 
to  acquaintanceship  ;  so  we  accepted  her  offer,  and  followed  her 
guidance  into  her  house,  lo  obtain  a  basin  to  drink  out  of.  It  was 
a  good  interior.  Two  pretty  girls,  nicely  dressed,  sat,  during  the 
«!u3k,  by  a  blazing  fire.  Their  talkative  father  was  clelighted  to 
get  hold  of  some  new  listeners.  lie  sat  down  upon  the  side  of  the 
bed,  as  if  in  preparation  for  a  long  chat,  and  entered  at  large  into 
the  history  of  his  affars.  He  told  us  how  he  went  down  to  Boston 
to  lake  service,  and  got  motiey  enough  to  settle  fiimself  indepen- 
dently in  this  place  ;  and  how  much  better  he  liked  having  a  house 
of  his  own  than  working  for  any  amount  of  money  in  a  less  inde- 
pent  way.  He  told  us  how  Littleton  flourishes  by  the  lumber  trade, 
wood  being  cut  from  the  hills  around,  and  sent  floating  down  the 
stream  for  five  miles,  till  it  reaches  the  Connecticut,  with  whose 
current  it  proceeds  to  Hartlbrd.  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  one 
store  and  a  tavern  in  the  place  ;  now  it  is  a  wiile-spreading  village 
on  the  side  of  a  large  hill,  which  is  stripped  of  its  forest.  The  woods 
on  the  other  bank  of  the  river  are  yet  untouched.  Scarcely  a  field 
is  to  be  seen  under  tillage,  and  the  axe  seems  almost  the  only  tool 
in  use. 

We  were  admirably  cared  for  at  Gibb's  house  at  Littleton,  and 
we  enjoyed  our  comforts  exceedingly.  It  appeared  that  g.)od  man- 
ners are  much  regarded  in  the  house,  some  of  the  family  being  as 
anxious  to  teach  them  to  strangers  as  to  practice  them  them- 
selves. In  the  morning,  one  of  my  American  friends  and  I,  being* 
disposed  to  take  our  breakfast  at  convenient  leisure,  sat  down  to 
table  when  all  was  ready,  our  companions,  (who  could  make  more 
haste)  not  iiaving  appeared.     A  young  lady  stood  at  the  sidetable  to 
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administer  the  steaming  cottee  and  tea.    After  waiting  some  time 
my  companion  modestly  observed, 

"  [should  like  a  cup  of  coffee,  if  you  please." 

There  was  no  appearance  of  the  observation  having  taken  effect, 
so  my  friend  spoke  again: 

"  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  a  cup  of  coffee .'"' 

No  answer.     Alter  a  third  appeal,  the  young  lady  burst  out  with, 

"  Never  saw  such  manners  !  To  sit  down  to  table  before  the 
other  folks  come  !" 

I  hope  she  was  pacified  by  seeing  that  our  friends,  when  they  at 
length  appeared,  did  not  resent  our  not  having  waited  for  them. 

We  sat  out  early  in  an  open  wagon  Joi'  a  day's  excursion  to 
Franconia  Defile,  a  gorge  in  the  mountains  which  is  too  frequently 
neglected  by  travellers  who  pass  through  this  region.  Belore  we 
reached  Franconia  some  part  of  our  vehicle  give  way.  ^  While  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  blacksmith,  we  visited  the  large  ironworks 
at  Franconia.  and  sal  in  a  boat  on  the  sweet  Ammonoosuc,  watch- 
ing the  waters  as  they  fell  over  the  dam  by  the  ironworks.  When 
we  set  off  again  our  umbrellas  were  forgotten  ;  and  as  we  entered 
ujSon  the  mountain  region,  the  misty,  variegated  peaks  told  that 
storm  was  coming.  The  mountain  sides  were  more  precipitous  than 
any  we  had  seen,  and  Mount  Lafayette  towered  darkly  above  us 
to  the  right  of  our  winding  road.  We  passed  some  beautiful  tarns, 
fringed  with  trees,  and  brimming  up  so  close  to  the  foot  of  the  pre- 
cipices as  to  leave  scarcely  a  footpath  on  their  margin.  A  pelting 
rain  came  on,  which  made  us  glad  to  reach  the  solitary  dwelling 
of  the  pass,  called  the  Lafayette  Hotel.  This  house  had  been 
growing  in  the  woods  thirteen  weeks  before,  and  yet  w-e  were  far 
from  being  among  its  first  guests.  The  host,  two  boys,  and  a  nice'* 
looking,  obliging  girl,  wearing  a  string  of  gold  beads,  did  their  best 
to  make  us  comlbrtable.  They  kindled  a  blazing  wood  fire,  and  the 
girl  then  prepared  a  dinner  of  hot  bread  and  butter,  broiled  ham, 
custards,  and  good  tea.  When  the  shower  ceased  we  went  out  and 
made  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  principal  features  of  the  pass, 
sketching,  reciting,  and  watching  how  the  mists  drove  up  and 
around  the  tremendous  peaks,  smoked  out  of  the  fissures,  and 
wreathed  about  the  woods  on  the  ledges.  The  scene  could  not  have 
been  more  remarkable,  and  scarcely  more  beautiful  in  the  brightest 
sunshine.  It  was  not  various  :  its  unity  was  its  charm.  It  consis- 
ted of  a  narrow  rocky  road,  winding  between  mountains  which  al- 
most overhung  the  paih,  except  at  intervals,  where  there  were  re- 
cesses filled  with  woods. 

After  dinner  our  host  brought  in  the  album  of  the  house,  for  even 
this  new  house  had  already  its  album.  When  we  had  given  an 
account  of  ourselves,  we  set  out,  in  defiance  of  the  clouds,  for  the 
Whirlpool,  four  miles  at  least  farther  on.  On  the  way  we  passed 
a  beautiful  lake,  overhung  by'ash,  beech,  birch,  and  pine,  with  tow- 
ering lieights  behind.  Hereabout  the  rain  came  on  heavily,  and 
continued  for  three  hours.  The  Whirlpool  is  the  grand  object  of 
this  pass,  and  it  is  a  place  in  which  to  spend  many  a  long  summer's 
day.  A  full  mountain  stream,  issuing  from  the  lake  we  had  left 
behind,  and  brawling  all  along  our  road,  here  gushes  through  a 
crevice  into  a  wide  basin,  singularly  overhung  by  a  projecting  rock, 
rounded  and  smoothed  as  if  by  art.  Here  the  eddying  water,  green 
as  the  Niagara  floods,  carries  leaves  and  twigs  round  and  round, 
in  perpetual  swift  motion,  a  portion  of  the  waters  briraming  over 
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the  lower  cd^e  of  the  great  basin  at  eacli  revolution,  and  the  pool^ 
bein:?  replenished  Irom  above.  I  found  a  shelter  under  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  and  here  1  couKI  have  stood  lor  hour  ,  listening  to  the  S[)lash 
and  hiss,  and  watching  the  busy  whirl.  The  weatlier,  however, 
grew  worse  every  moment;  the  driver  could  not  keep  the  seats  of 
the  wagon  dry  any  longer;  and  alter  finding  to  our  surprise,  that 
we  had  stayed  iialfan  hour  hy  the  pool,  we  jumpeil  into  ovir  vehi- 
cle and  returned  without  delay.  There  were  no  mor^  wandering 
gleams  among  the  mountains  ;  but  just  as  we  descended  to  the 
plain,  v/e  saw  the  watery  sun  l()r  a  mon^ent,  and  were  cheered  hy 
a  bright  amS)er  streak  of  sky  above  the  western  (summits.  By  the 
time  we  recovered  our  umhrellas  there  was  no  larther  need  ol  ttiem. 

It  soon  became  totally  dark  ;  and,  if  there  had  been  any  choice, 
the  driver  wou'd  have  been  as  glad  as  ourselves  to  have  stopped. 
But  we  were  wet,  and  there  were  no  habitations  along  the  road  ;  so 
we  amused  ourselves  with  watching  one  or  two  fireflies,.the  last  o( 
the  season,  and  the  'I river  left  the  horses  to  find  tlieir  own  way,  as 
Jie  was  unable  to  see  a  yard  in  any  direction.  At  last  the  lights  of 
Littleton  appeared,  the  liorses  put  new  spirit  into  their  work,  and 
we  arrived  at  Gibb's  door  belore  eight  o'clo.-k.  The  ladies  of  ll^e 
house  were  kind  in  their  assistance  to  get  us  dried  and  warmed,  and 
to  provide  us  with  tea. 

l)ur  course  was  subsequently  to  r^Iontpelier  (Vermoni),  and  aloiig 
the  Wiiite  River  lill  we  joined  the  CiuineclicuL  along  whose  banks 
we  travelled  to  Biattleborough,  Deerlield,  and  Northampton,  'i  he 
scenery  of  New-Hampshire  and  Vermont  is  that  to  which  the  at- 
tention of  travellers  will  hereafter  he  directed,  perhaps  more  em- 
emphaticallv  than  to  the  renowned  beaiities  t>l"  Virginia.  I  ceitainiy 
think  the  Franconian  Defile  the  nobksi  mountain  pass  i  saw  in  the 
United  States. 
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"  AnJ,  let  me  tell  you,  good  company  an<J  good  discourse  are  ilie  verj-^binows 
}f  virtue."— Izadk  Walton. 


There  is  no  task  more  dlfilcult  than   that  nf  speakin;^-  of  one's 
intimate  friend's  in  pciiit.     It  is  well   that  the  necessity  occurs  but 


.        e 

nterest   in,  such  a    friendship  is  not 

had  better 

for 


worthy  of  the  name  ;  and  if  it  can  be  thus  broken  up.  it  had  bett( 
be  so.  In  the  c;ise  of  a  true  friendship  there  is  no  such  danger;  fbi 
it  is  based  upon  somothitig  very  diflerent  from  mutual  ignorance 
and  depends  upon  something  much  more  stable  than  tlie  ignoranc 
ol  the  world  conceniing  the  parties. 
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Dr.  Channin^is,  of  all  the  public  characters  of  the  United  States' 
the  one  in  whom  the  English  leel  the  most  interest.  After  much 
consideration,  I  have  decided  thai  lo  omit,  because  the  discussion  is 
difficult  to  myself,  the  subject  most  interesting  to  my  readers,  and 
one  on  which  they  have,  from  Dr.  Channing's  position,  a  right  to 
in(ormatitm,  would  be  wrong.  Accounts  have  already  been  given  ol 
him  ;  one,  a't  least,  to  his  disadvantage.  There  is  no  sufficient  rea- 
son why  a  more  Iriendly  one  should  be  withheld,  while  the  account 
is  strictly  limited  to  those  circumstances  and  appearances  which 
might  meet  the  observation  of  a  sti anger  or  a  common  acquaint- 
ance. All  revel. itions  made  to  me  through  the  hospitalities  of  his 
family  or  by  virtue  of  friendship  will  be,  ol  course,  carefiilly  sup- 
pressed. 

Dr.  Channing  spends  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year  in  Rhode 
Island,  at.'Jakland,  six  miles  from  Newport.  There  I  first  saw  him, 
being  invited  by  fiim  and  Mrs.  Channing  to  spend  a  week  with 
them.  This  was  in  September,  1835.  I  afterward  stayed  a  longer 
time  with  ihem  in  Boston. 

The  last  ten  miles  of  the  journey  to  Dr.  Channing's  house  from 
Boston  is  very  pietty  in  fine  weather.  The  road  passes  through  a 
watery  region,  where  the  whims  of  sunshine  and  cloud  are  as  va- 
rious and  as  palpable  as  at  sea.  The  road  passes  over  a  long  bridge 
t'l  the  island,  and  affords  fine  glimpses  ofsmall  islands  in  the  spread- 
ing river,  and  of  the  distant  main  with  its  breakers.  Tlie  stage  set 
me  down  at  the  garden-gate  at  Oakland,  whither  my  host  came  out 
to  receive  me.  I  knew  it  could  be  no  other  than  Dr.  Channing,  but 
i:is  appearance  surprised  me.  He  looked  younger  and  pleasanter 
than  I  had  expected.  The  common  engraving  of  him  is  undenia- 
bly very  like,  but  it  does  not  altogether  do  fiim  justice.  A  bust  of 
him  was  modelled  by  Persico  the  next  winter,  which  is  an  admira- 
ble likeness;  favourable,  but  not  flattering.  Dr.  Channing  is  short, 
and  very  slightly  made.  His  countenance  varies  more  than  its  first 
aspect  would  lead  the  stranger  to  suppose  it  could.  In  mirth  it  is 
perfectly  changed,  and  very  remarkable.  Tlie  lower  part  of  other 
iaccs  is  the  n^.ost  expressive  of  mirth;  not  so  with  Dr.  Channing's, 
whose  muscles  keep  very  composed,  while  his  laughter  pours  out 
at  hi^ eyes.  1  have  seen  him  laugh  till  it  seemed  doubti'ul  where 
the  matter  would  end,  and  I  could  not  but  wish  that  the  expression 
of  face  could  be  dashed  into  the  canvass  at  the  moment.  His  voice 
is,  however,  the  great  charm.  I  do  not  mean  in  the  pulpit :  of  what 
it  is  there  Fam  not  qualified  lo  speak,  for  I  could  not  hear  a  tone  of 
liis  preaching ;  but  in  conversation  his  voice  becomes  delightful 
after  one  is  familiarized  with  it.  At  first  his  tones  partake  of  the 
unfortunate  dryness  of  his  manner  ;  but,  by  use,  they  grow,  or 
seem  to  grow,  more  and  more  genial,  till,  at  last,  the  ear  waits  and 
watches  for  them.  Of  the  "  repulsiveness"  of  liis  manners  on  a  first 
acquaintance  he  is  himself  aware;  though  not,  I  think,  of  all  the 
evil  it  causes,  in  compelling  mere  strangers  to  carry  away  a  wrong 
idea  of  him,  and  in  deterring  even  familiar  acquamtances  fromopen^ 
ing  their  minds,  and  letting  their  speech  run  on  as  freely  to  him  as 
he  earnestly  desires  that  it  should. 

It  might  not  be  difficult  to  account  fJ)r  this  manner,  but  this  is 
not  the  place  in  which  we  have  to  do  with  any  but  the  facts  of  the 
case.  The  natural  but  erroneous  conclusion  ol  most  strangers  is, 
that  the  dryness  proceeds  from  spiritual  pride ;  and  all  the  more 
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from  there  being  an  appearance  ol  this  in  Dr.  Channing's  writings 
— in  the  shape  of  rather  formal  declarations  of  ways  of  thinking  as 
his  own,  and  of  accounts  of  his  own  views  and  states  of  mind — still 
as  his  own.  Any  stranger  thus  impressed  will  very  shortly  be  struck, 
be  struck  speechlesss,  by  evidences  of  humility,  of  generous  truth, 
and  meek  charity,  at  such  variance  with  the  manner  in  which  other 
things  have  been  said  as  to  overthrow  all  hasty  conclusions.  It  was 
thus  with  me,  and  I  know  that  it  has  been  so  with  others.  Those 
superficial  observers  of  Dr.  Channing  who,  carrying  in  their  own 
minds  the  idea  ol  liis  being  a  great  man,  suppose  that  the  same  -dea 
is  in  his,  and  even  kindly  account  for  his  faults  of  manner  on  this 
ground,  do  him  great  injustice,  whatever  may  be  his  share  of  the 
blame  of  it.  No  children  consulting  about  their  plays  were  ever 
farther  from  the  idea  ol  speaking  like  an  oracle  than  Dr.  Channing; 
and  the  notion  ol  condescending — o(  his  being  in  a  higher,  while 
others  are  in  a  lower  spiritual  state — would  be  dismissed  from  his 
mind,  if  it  ever  got  in,  with  the  abhorrence  with  which  the  good 
chase  away  the  shadows  of  evil  from  their  souls.  I  say  this  confi- 
dently, the  tone  of  his  writings  notwithstanding;  and  I  say  it,  not 
as  a  friend,  but  from  such  being  the  result  of  a  very  few  hours' 
study  of  him.  Whenever  his  conversation  is  not  earnest— and  it 
is  not  always  earnest — it  is  for  the  sake  ol  drawing  out  the  person 
he  is  talking  with,  and  getting  at  his  views.  The  method  ol'  con- 
versation is  not  to  be  defended — even  on  the  ground  of  expediency 
— for  a  person's  real  views  are  not  to  be  got  at  in  this  way,  no  one 
liking  to  be  managed  ;  but  Dr.  Channing's  own  part  in  this  kind  of 
conversation  is  not  played  in  the  spirit  ol  condescension,  but  of  in- 
quiry. One  proof  of  this  is  the  use  he  makes  of  the  views  of  the 
persons  with  whom  he  converses.  Nothing  is  lost  upon  him.  He 
lays  up  what  he  obtains  for  meditation  ;  and  it  reappears,  sooner  or 
later,  amplified,  enriched,  and  made  perfectly  his  own.  I  believe 
that  he  is,  to  a  singulur  degree,  unconscious  of  both  processes,  and 
unaware  o(  his  part  in  them,  both  the  drawing  out  of  information 
and  the  subsequent  assimilation;  but  both  are  very  evident  to  the 
observation  of  even  strangers. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  all  this  is  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Abdy's  visit  to  Dr.  Channing  and  its  results.  Mr.  Abdy  has 
thought  fit  to  publish  the  conversation  he  had  with  Dr.  Channing, 
and  had  an  undoubted  risfht  to  do  so,  as  he  gave  fair  warning  on 
the  spot  that  he  visited  Dr.  Channing  as  a  public  character,  and 
should  leel  himself  at  liberty  to  report  the  circumstances  ol  his  visit. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  substance  of  the  conversation  as  it 
stands  in  Mr.  Addy's  book  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  Mr. 
Abdy  was  not  aware  of  his  host's  peculiarities  of  manner  and  con- 
versation, and  that  he  misunderstood  him;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  stranger  could  be  expected  to  make  allowance  for  the  un- 
consciousness which  Dr.  Channing  expressed  of  the  condition  of 
the  free  coloured  population  of  America.  Some  mutual  friends  of 
the  two  gentlemen  triea  to  persuade  Mr.  Abdy  not  to  publish  the 
conversation  he  had  with  Dr.  Channing  till  he  knew  him  better; 
and  Mr.  Abdy,  very  reasonably,  thought  that  what  was  said  wa« 
said,  and  might,  honourable  warning  having  been  given,  be  printed. 

Immediately  alter  Mr.  Abdy's  departure,  Dr.  Channing  took 
measures  to  inform  himself  of  the  real  state  ofthe  case  of  the  blacks; 
and,  within  the  next  month,  preached  a  thorough-going  abolition 
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sermon.  He  laid  so  firm  a  grasp  on  the  fuDiJamental  principles  of 
the  case  as  U)satis!y  the  far-sighted  and  practised  abolitionists  them- 
selves who  wcretaaiong  his  audience.  The  subject  was  never  again 
out  of  hisi  mind  ;  and  during  my  visit  the  next  autumn,  our  con- 
versation was  more  upon  that  topic  than  any  other.  Early  in  the 
winter  alter  he  published  his  book  on  slavery.  This  has  since  been 
followed  by  his  Letter  to  Birney,  and  by  his  noble  Letter  to  Clay 
on  the  subject  oi"  Texas,  of  all  his  works  the  one  by  which  his  most 
attached  friends  and  admirers  would  have  him  judged  and  re- 
membered. 

No  one  out  of  the  United  States  can  have  an  idea  of  the  rperit  of 
taking  the  part  which  Dr.  Channinghas  adopted  on  this  question. 
Abroad,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  merits  of  the  productions, 
the  act  of  producing  them  does  not  seem  great.  It  appears  a  sim- 
ple afiair  enough  lor  an  influential  clergyman  to  declare  his  detesta- 
tion of  outrageous  injustice  and  crueU3%  and  to  point  out  the  duty 
oi  his  fellow  citizens  to  doit  away.  But  it  is  not  a  very  easy 
or  siniple  matter  on  the  spot.  Dr.  Clianning  lives  surrounded 
by  the  aristocracy  of  Boston,  and  by  the  mosleniinent  of  tiicclergy 
of  his  own  den  nnination,  whose  lips  are  rarely  opened  on  the  ques^ 
lion  except  to  blame  or  to  ri>licu!e  the  abolitionists.^  The  whole 
matter  was,  at  that  time,  considered  ''  a  low  subject,"  and  one  not 
likely,  Iherelore,  to  reach  his  ears.  He  dislikes  associations  for 
moral  objects  ;  he  dislikes  bustle  and  ostentation  ;  he  di^^'ikes  per- 
sonal notoriety  ;  and,  of  course,  he  likes  no  better  than  other  people 
to  be  ihe  obj-Ct  of  censure,  of  popular  dislike.  He  broke  through 
all  these  t-niptations  to  silence  the  moment  his  convictions  were 
settled  ;  I  mean  not  his  convictions  ol",the  guiit  and  evil  of  slavery, 
but  of  its  being  his  duty  (o  utter  his  voice  agaii.st  it.  From  his 
peaceful  and  honoured  retirement  he  came  out  into  the  storm, 
which  might,  and  probably  would,  be  fatal  to  his_ reputation,  his 
influence,  his  repose,  and,  perhaps  to  more  blessings  than  even 
these.     Tlius  the  case  appears  to  the  eye  ol  a  passing  traveller. 

These  bad  consequences  have  only  partially  followed,  but  he  could 
not  anticipate  that.  As  it  has  turned  out,  Dr.  Channing's  reputa- 
tion and  influence  have  risen  at  home  and  abroad  precisely  in  pro- 
portion to  his  own  progress  on  the  great  question  ;  to  the  measure 
ol  justice  which  he  learned  by  degrees  to  deal  out  to  the  abolition- 
ists, till,  in  i)is  latest  work,  he  reached  the  highest  point  of  all.  His 
influence  is  impaired- only  among  those  to  whom  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  done  good  ;  among  those  who  were  vain  of  iiim  a.s  a  pastor 
and  a  fellow-citizen,  but  'vhojiave  not  strength  and  light  to  follow 
Ifis  guidance  in  a  really  difficult  and  obviously  perilous  path.  He  has 
been  wondered  at  and  sighed  over  in  private  houses,  rebuked  and 
abused  in  Congress,  and  f()amed  at  in  the  South;  but  his  reputa- 
tion and  influence  are  far  higher  than  ever  before  ;  and  by  his  act 
of  self-devotion  he  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  great  gainer,  thougli 
not,  of  course,  holding  a  position  so  enviable  (though  it  may  look 
more  so)  as  that  of  some  who  moved  earlier,  and  have  risked  and 
suffered  more  in  the  same  cause. 

Dr.  Clianning  bore  admirably  the  vvrath[he  drew  upon  himself  by 
breaking  silence  on  the  slavery  question.  Popular  hatred  and  the 
censure  of  men  whom  he  respected  were  a  totally  new  experience  to 
one  who  had  lived  in  the  midst  of  something  like  worship;  and, 
though  they  have  reached  him  only  from  a  distance,  they  muslhava 
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made  him  feel  that  the  new  path  he  had  at  his  years  struck  into 
was  a  thorny  one.  He  was  not  careless  of  censure,  though  he  took 
it  quietly.  He  read  the  remarks  made  in  Congress  on  his  book,  re- 
examined the  grounds  of  what  he  had  said  that  was  questioned 
about  the  morals  of  the  South,  with  the  intention  of  retracting  any- 
thing which  he  might  have  stated  too  strongly.  Finding  that  he  had, 
in  his  assertions,  kept  within  the  truth,  he  appeared  satisfied.  But 
he  could  feel  for  others  who  were  exposed  in  the  same  cause.  When 
I  was  staying  in  his  house  at  the  end  of  the  winter,  I  was  one  morn- 
ing sealing  up  my  papers  in  his  presence,  in  order  to  their  being 
put  in  a  place  of  safety,  news  having  reached  us  the  night  before  of 
a  design  to  Lynch  me  in  the  West,  where  I  had  been  about  to  take 
a  journey.  While  1  was  sealing,  Dr.  Channing  told  me  that  he 
hoped  Fshouid,  on  ray  return  to  England,  boldly  expose  the  fact 
that  I  was  not  allowed  the  liberty  of  going  where  I  would  in  the 
United  States.  I  told  him  i  should  not,  while  there  was  far  the  strong- 
er fact  that  the  natives  of  the  country  were  not  allowed  to  use  this 
their  constitutional  liberty.  Dr.  Channing  could  not,  at  that  time, 
liave  set  his  foot  within  the  boundaries  of  half  the  states  v/ithout 
danger  to  his  life ;  but  he  appeared  more  moved  at  my  case  than 
I  ever  saw  him  abi)ut  his  own.  No  doubt  we  both  felt  ashamed  to 
he  concerned  about  ourselves  while  others  were  suffering  to  the 
extremity,  to  the  loss  of  fortune,  liberty,  and  life.  Still,  to  Dr.  Chan- 
ning, the  change  in  the  temper  of  a  large  portion  of  the  nation  to- 
wards him  must  have  been  no  light  trial. 

He  loves  the  country  retirement  in  which  I  first  saw  him,  for  hi^ 
habit  of  mind  is  not  one  which  renders  him  indifferent  to  the  objects 
about  him.  He  never  sits  in  his  study  lor  hours  together,  occu- 
pied with  books  and  thoughts,  but,  even  when  most  deeply  engage^l 
m  composition,  walks  out  into  his  garden  so  frequently,  that  the 
wonder  to  persons  who  use  different  methods  is  how,  amid  so  many 
interruptions,  he  keeps  up  any  continuity  of  thought  or  accomplish'^ 
es  any  amount  of  composition  at  all.  He  rarely  has  his  pen  in  hi? 
hand  for  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  does  not,  therefore,  enter 
into  the  enjoyments  of  writers  who  find  the  second  hour  twice  ?s 
productive  and  pleasurable  as  the  first,  and  the  third  as  the  se- 
cond, and  who  grudge  moving  under  five  or  six  hours.  Instead 
of  the  delight  of  this  continuous  labour.  Dr.  Channing  enjoys  the 
refreshment  of  a  change  of  objects.  In  his  last  publication,  as  in 
sonrie  former  ones,  he  aflords  an  indication  of  this  habit  of  i  l-% 
which,  to  those  who  know  hirrr,  serves  as  a  picture  of  himself  in  his 
garden,  sauntering  alone  in  his  gray  morning-gown,  or  chatting 
with  any  of  his  family  whom  he  may  meet  in  the  walks.  "1  have 
prepared  this  letter,"  he  says,  "  not  amid  the  goadings,  irritations, 
and  feverish  tumults  of  a  crowded  city,  but  in  the  stillness  of  yetire-, 
ment,  amid  scenes  of  peace  and  beauty.  Hardly  an  hour  has  passed 
in  which  I  have  not  sought  relief  from  the  exhaustion  of  writing  by 
walking  abroad  amid  God's  works,  which  seldomfail  to  brea  the  tran- 
quillity,  and  which,  by  their  harmony  and  beneficence,  continually 
cheer  me,  as  emblems  and  prophecies  of  a  more  harmonious  and 
blessed  state  of  human  affairs  than  has  yet  been  known."  He  has 
frequently  referred  in  conversation,  even  to  strangers,  and  once  at 
least  in  print,  to  the  influence  on  his  mind  of  having  passed  iiis 
boyhood  on  the  seashore  ;  and  to  this  shore  he  lost  no  time  in  ta- 
king me.  He  liked  that  we  should  be  abroad  almost  arl  day.  In 
Vol.  II.— I 
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the  morning  we  met  early  in  the  garden  :  at  noon  he  drove  me, 
or  we  went  in  the  carriage,  to  some  point  of  the  shore  ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  we  walked  to  the  glen,  where,  truly,  any  one  might  be 
thankful  to  go  every  summer  evening  and  autumn  afternoon.  The 
way  was  through  a  field,  an  orchard,  a  narrow  glen,  shadowy  with 
rocks  and  trees,  down  lo  the  shore,  where  the  sea  runs  in  between 
the  island  and  the  mainland.  The  little  coves  ol  clear  blue  water, 
the  boats  moving  in  ihe  sunlight,  the  long  distant  bridge  on  the  left 
hand,  and  the  main  opening  and  spreading  on  the  right,  made  up 
a  delicious  scene,  the  favourite  haunt  of  Dr.  Channing's  family.  To 
the  more  distant  shore  of  the  ocean  itself  he  drove  me  in  his  gig, 
even  to  Purgatory."  By-the-way,  he  showed  me  Berkeley's  house, 
of  gray  stone,  rather  sunk  among  trees,  built  by  the  bishop  in  a 
rather  unpromising  spot,  selected  on  account  of  the  fine  view  of 
Newport,  the  downs,  the  beach,  and  the  sea,  which  is  obtained 
from  the  ridge  of  the  hill  over  which  he  must  pass  on  his  way  to 
and  from  the  town.  The  only  beauty  which  the  scene  lacked  Avhen 
Tsaw  it  was  a  brighter  verdure.  It  was  the  end  of  summer,  and 
the  downs  were  not  green.  They  were  sprinkled  over  with  dwell- 
ings and  clumps  of  trees  ;  rocks  jutted  out  for  the  waves  to  break 
upon,  the  spray  dashing  to  a  great  height ;  on  the  interval  of  smooth 
sand  the  silver  waves  spread  noiselessly  abroad  and  retired,  while 
flocks  of  running  snipes  and  a  solitary  seagull  were  the  only  living 
things  visible.  This  interval  of  smooth  beach  is  bounded  inland 
by  the  pile  of  rocks  which  was  Berkeley's  favourite  resort,  and 
where  the  conversations  in  the  Minute  Philosopher  are  supposed  to 
have  taken  place.  They  are  not  a  lofty,  but  a  sheivy,  shadowy 
pile,  full  of  recesses,  where  the  thinker  may  sit  sheltered  from  the 
heat,  and  of  platforms,  where  he  may  lie  basking  in  the  sun. 

Purgatory  is  a  deep  and  narrow  fissure  in  the  rock  where  the 
sea  flows  in  ;  one  of  those  fissures  which,  as  Dr.  Channing  told  me, 
are  a  puzzle  to  geologists.  The  surfaces  of  the  severed  rocks  are 
as  smooth  as  marble,  though  the  split  has  taken  place  through  the 
middle  of  very  large  stones.  These  rocks  are  considered  remarka- 
ble specimens  of  pudding-stone.  After  fearfully  looking  down  into 
the  dark  floods  of  Purgatory,  we  wandered  about  long  among  the 
piles  of  rocks,  the  spray  dashing  all  around  us.  Birds  and  spiders 
have  thought  fit  to  make  their  homes  amid  all  the  noise  and  com.- 
motion  of  these  recesses.  Webs  were  trembling  under  the  shelves 
above  the  breakers,  and  swallows'  nests  hung  in  the  crevices.  These 
are  the  spots  in  \\hich  Dr.  Channing  passed  his  boyhood,  and 
here  were  the  everlasting  voices  which  revealed  to  him  the  unseen 
things  for  which  he  is  living. 

The  one  remarkable  thing  about  him  is  his  spiriuality  ;  and  ibis 
is  shown  in  a  way  which  must  strike  the  most  careless  observer,  but  of 
which  he  is  himself  unconscious.  He  is  not  generally  unconscious  ; 
his  manner,  indeed,  betokens  a  reriiarkable  self-consciousness  ;  but 
he  is  not  aware  of  what  is  highest  in  himself,  though  painfully  so  of 
some  other  things.  Every  one  who  converses  with  him  is  struck 
with  his  natural,  supreme  regard  to  the  true  and  the  right ;  with 
the  absence  of  all  suspicion  that  anything  can  stand  in  competition 

*  "  Purgatories,  I  know  not  what  fancied  resemblances  have  applied  this 
whimsical  name  to  several  extensive  fissures  in  the  rocks  of  New-England." — 
P/-o/es:or  Hitchcock's  Geology,  ^c,  of  3IassachuseUs,  p.lii. 
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with  these.  In  this  there  is  an  exemption  from  all  professional  nar- 
rowness, from  all  priestly  prejudice.  He  is  not  a  man  of  the  world  : 
anxious  as  he  is  to  inform  himsell  of  matters  of  fact  and  of  the  present 
condition  of  affairs  everywhere,  he  does  not  succeed  well ;  and  this 
deficiency,  and  a  considerableamount  of  prejudice  on  philosophical 
subjects,  are  the  cause  of  his  being  extensively  supposed  to  be  moce 
than  ordinarily  professional  in  his  views,  judgmenis,  and  conduct. 
But  in  this  I  do  not  agree,  nor  does  any  one,  I  believe,  who  knows 
him.  No  one  sees  more  clearly  than  he  the  necessity  of  proving  and 
exercising  principles  by  hourly  action  in  all  kinds  of  worldly  busi- 
ness. No  one  is  more  free  from  attachment  to  forms,  or  more  prac^ 
tically  convinced  that  rules  and  institutions  are  mere  means  to  an 
end.  He  showed  this,  in  one  instance  out  of  a  thousand,  by  pro-« 
posing  to  his  congregation  some  time  ago  that  they  should  not  al- 
ways depend  on  their  pastors  for  the  guidance  of  their  worship,  but 
that  any  members  who  had  anything  to  say  should  offer  to  do  so. 
As  might  have  been  foreseen,  every  one  shrank  from  being  con- 
cerned in  so  new  an  administration  of  religion  ;  but  Dr.  Channing 
was  disappointed  that  the  effort  was  not  made.  No  one,  again,  is 
more  free  from  all  pride  of  virtue.  His  charity  towards  frailiiv  is 
as  singular  as  his  reprobation  of  spiritual  vices  is  indignant.  The 
genial  side  of  his  nature  is  turned  to  the  weak,  and  the  sorely  tempt- 
ed and  the  fallen  best  know  the  real  softness  and  meekness  of  his 
character.  He  is  a  high  example  of  the  natural  union  of  lGi\y 
spirituality  with  the  tenderest  sympathy  with  those  who  are  the 
least  able  to  attain  it.  If  the  fallen  need  the  help  of  one  into  whose 
face  they  would  look  without  fear,  Dr.  Channing  is  that  one,  even 
though  he  may  be  felt  to  be  "  repulsive"  by  those  who  have  no 
particular  claim  upon  his  kindness  ;  and  as  for  spiritual  pride,  when 
it  has  once  passed  his  credulity,  and  got  within  the  observation  of 
his  shrewdness,  it  had  better  be  gone  out  of  the  reach  of  his  rebuke. 

It  may  be  seen  that  I  feel  the  prevalent  fear  of^  him  to  be  ill- 
grounded.  There  is  little  gratification  to  one's  self-complacency  10 
be  expected  in  his  presence.  He  never  flatters,  and  he  is  more 
ready  to  blame  than  to  praise  ;  but  his  blame,  like  every  other 
man's,  should  go  for  what  it  is  worth  ;  should  be  welcome  in  as  far 
it  is  deserved,  and  should  pass  for  nothing  where  it  is  not.  But  there 
is  no  assumption  and  no  bitterness  in  his  blame  ;  it  is  merely  the 
expression  of  an  opinion,  and  it  leaves  no  sting.  All  intercourse 
with  him  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  tfie  parties  are  not 
caring  about  their  petty  selves,  but  about  truth  and  good,  and  that 
all  are  equal  while  engaged  in  this  pursuit.  There  is  no  room  for 
mutual  fear  in  such  a  case.  He  one  day  asked  an  intimate  friend, 
a  woman  of  great  simplicity  and  honesty,  some  question  about  a 
sermon  he  had  just  delivered.  She  replied  that  she  could  not  sat- 
isfy him,  because  she  had  not  been  able  to  attend  to  the  sermon 
after  the  first  sentence  or  two  ;  and  be  was  far  better  pleased  with 
the  answer  than  with  the  flatteries  which  are  sometimes  addressed 
to  him  about  his  preaching.  This  lady's  method  is  that  in  which 
Dr.  Channing's  intimate  friends  speak  to  him,  and  not  as  to  a  man 
who  is  to  be  feared. 

I  have  mentioned  prejudice  on  philosophical  subjects  to  be  a 
drawback  on  his  liberality.  This  might  have  been  the  remark  of 
a  perfect  stranger,  as  long  as  his  celebrated  note  on  Priestley  re- 
mains unretracted  in  public,  whatever  he  may  say  about  it  in  pri- 
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vate.  His  attachment  to  the  poetry  of  philosophy — the  mysticism 
prevalent  among  the  divines  of  NeWf«England  who  etudy  philoso- 
phy at  all — and  his  having  taken  no  means  to  review  his  early  de- 
cisions against  the  philosophers  of  another  school,  are  the  cause  of 
a  prejudice  as  to  the  grounds,  and  an  illiberality  as  to  the  tenden- 
cies of  any  other  mental  philosophy  than  his  own,  the  results  of 
which  are  exhibited  in  that  note.  This  is  not  the  only  instance  in 
Dr.  Channing's  life,  as  in  the  lives  of  other  cautious  men,  where  un- 
due caution  has  led  to  rashness.  His  reason  for  writing  that  note 
was  a  fear  lest,  the  American  Unitarians  being  already  too  cold,  they 
should  be  made  colder  by  philosophical  sympathy  with  the  Unita- 
rians of  England.  This  fear  led  to  the  rashness  of  concluding  the 
English  Unitarians  to  be  generally  disciples  of  Priestley  ;  of  attrib- 
uting to  Priestley's  philosophy  the  coldness  of  the  English  Unita- 
rians; and  of  concluding  Priestley  to  be  the  perfect  exponent  of 
the  philosophy  which  the  American  divines  of  Dr.  Channing's  way 
of  thinking  declare  to  be  opposed  to  spiritualism. 

Disposed  as  Dr.  Channing  is  to  an  excess  of  caution  both  by 
constitution  and  by  education,  he  appears  to  be  continually  out- 
growing the  tendency.  He  has  shown  what  his  moral  courage  is 
by  proofs  which  will  long  outlast  his  indications  of  slowness  in  ad- 
mitting the  full  merits  of  the  abolitionists.  Here,  again,  his  caution 
led  him  into  rashness  ;  into  the  rashness  of  giving  his  sanction  to 
charges  and  prejudices  against  them,  the  grounds  of  which  he  had 
the  means  of  investigating.  This  is  all  over  now,  however  ;  and  it 
was  always  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  the  great  services  he  was 
at  the  same  time  rendering  to  a  cause  which  the  abolitionists  cared 
ior  far  more  than  for  what  the  whole  world,  or  any  part  of  it,  thought 
of  their  characters.  He  is  now  completely  identified  with  them  in 
the  view  of  all  who  regard  them  as  the  vanguard  in  the  field  of  hu- 
man liberties. 

When  I  left  his  door  at  the  close  of  my  first  visit  to  him,  and 
heard  him  talked  of  by  the  passengers  in  the  stage,  I  was  startled 
by  the  circumstance  into  a  speculation  on  the  varieties  of  methods 
and  degrees  in  which  eminent  authors  are  revealed  to  their  fellow- 
men.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  the  old  rule,  "  by  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them  ;"  but  the  whole  harvest  of  fruits  is  in  some  cases  so 
long  in  coming  in,  that  the  knowledge  remains  for  the  present  very 
imperfect.  As  a  general  rule,  earnest  writers  show  their  best  selves 
in  their  books  ;  in  the  series  of  calm  thoughts  which  they  record 
in  the  passionless  though  genial  stillness  of  their  retirenient,  whence 
the  things  of  the  world  are  seen  to  range  themselves  in  their  right 
proportions,  in  their  justest  aspect  ;  and  where  the  glow  of  piety 
and  benevolence  is  not  damped  by,  but  rather  consumes  fears  and 
cares  which  relate  to  self,  and  discouragement  arising  from  the 
iaults  of  others.  In  such  cases  a  close  inspection  of  the  life  impairs, 
more  or  less,  the  impression  produced  by  the  writings.  In  other 
cases  there  is  a  pretty  exact  agreement  between  the  two  modes  of 
action,  by  living  and  writing.  This  is  a  rarer  case  than  the  other ; 
and  it  happens  either  when  the  principles  of  action  are  so  thoroughly 
fixed  and  familiarized  as  to  rule  the  whole  being,  or  when  the  faults 
of  the  mind  are  so  intimately  connected  with  its  powers  as  to  be 
kept  in  action  by  the  exercise  of  those  powers  in  solitude,  as  they 
are  by  temptations  in  the  world. 

There  is  another  case  rarer  still ;  when  an  earnest  writer,  gifted 
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and  popular,  still  falls  below  himself,  conveying  an  impression  of 
faults  which  he  has  not,  or  not  in  the  degree  in  which  they  seem  to 
appear.  In  such  an  instance  a  casual  acquaintance  may  leave  the 
impression  what  it  was,  while  a  closer  inspection  cannot  but  be 
most  grateful  to  the  observer.  In  my  oi)inion,  this  is  Dr.  Chan- 
ning's  case.  His  writings  are  powerful  and  popular  abroad  and  at 
home,  and  have  caused  him  to  be  revered  wherever  they  are  known  ; 
but  revered  as  an  exalted  personage,  a  clerical  teacher,  conscious 
of  his  high  station,  and  endeavouring  to  do  the  duties  of  it.  A 
slight  acquaintance  with  him  must  alter  this  impression,  without, 
perhaps,  improving  it.  When  he  becomes  a  companion,  the  change 
is  remarkable  and  exhilarating.  He  drops  glorious  thoughts  as  richly 
as  in  his  pages,  while  humble  and  gentle  feelings  shine  out,  and 
eclipse  the  idea  of  teaching  and  preaching.  The  ear  listens  for  his 
steps  and  his  voice,  and  the  eye  watches  for  the  appearance  of  more 
of  his  writings,  not  as  for  a  sermon  or  a  lesson,  but  as  a  new  hint  of 
the  direction  which  that  intellect  and  those  aflections  are  taking 
wliich  are  primarily  employed  in  watching  over  the  rights  and  ten- 
dencies, and  ameliorating  the  experience  of  those  who  occupy  his 
daily  regards. 
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"  Another  noble  response  to  the  battle-cry  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  summoning 
his  hosts  to  the  conquest  of  suffering  and  the  rescue  of  humanity."— Rationale  of 
Religiouslnquiry. 

"  Vicaria  linguaj  manus." 

"  Protected,  say  enlightened,  by  the  ear." 

WORDSWOKTH. 

i>OME  weeping  philosophers  of  the  present  day  are  fond  of  com- 
plaining of  the  mercenary  spirit  of  the  age,  and  insist  that  men  are 
valued  (and  treated  accordingly),  not  as  men,  but  as  producers  of 
wealth ;  that  the  age  is  so  mechanical,  that  individuals  who  cannot 
act  as  parts  of  a  machine  for  creating  material  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries are  cast  aside  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  rest.  What  do  such 
complainers  make  of  the  lot  of  the  helpless  in  these  days  ?  How  do 
ihey  contrive  to  overlook  or  evade  the  fkct  that  misery  is  recogni- 
sed as  a  claim  to  protection  and  solace,  not  only  in  individual  cases, 
which  strike  upon  the  sympathies  of  a  single  mind,  but  by  whole- 
sale ;  unfortunates,  as  a  class,  being  cared  for  on  the  ground  of  their 
misfortunes  ?  Are  deformed  and  deficient  children  now  cast  out  into 
the  wastes  to  perish  ?  Is  any  one  found  in  this  age  who  is  of  Aristotle's 
opinion,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  must  remain  wholly  brutish  ?  Does 
any  one  approve  the  clause  of  the  code  of  Justinian  by  which  deaf-* 
mutes  are  deprived  of  their  civil  rights  ?  Will  any  one  now  agree 
with  Condillac,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  no  memory,  and,  con- 
sequently, are  without  reasoning  power  ?  If  every  one  living  is  wiser 
than  to  believe  these  things,  he  owes  his  wisdom  to  the  benevolent 
investigation  which  has  been  made  into  the  condition  of  these  isolated 
and  helpless  beings  ;  an  investigation  purely  benevolent,  as  it  pro- 
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ceeded  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  irremediably  deficient. 
The  testimony  of  their  best  benefactors  goes  to  prove  this.  The 
Abbe  de  I'Epee,  Sicard,  Guyot  of  Groningen,  Eschke  of  Berlin, 
Csesar  of  Leipsic,  all  began  their  labours  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  with  the  lowest  notion  of  the  capabilities  of  the  objects  of 
their  care,  and  the  humblest  expectations  as  to  what  could  be  done 
for  them.  Sicard  acknowledged  a  change  of  views  when  his  ex- 
perience had  become  enlarged.  He  says,  "  Ii  will  be  observed  that 
Ihave  somewhat  exaggerated  the  sad  condition  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  their  primitive  state,  when  I  assert  that  virtue  and  vice 
are  to  them  without  reality.  I  was  conducted  to  these  assertions 
by  the  fact  that  I  had  not  yet  possessed  the  means  of  interrogating 
them  upon  the  ideas  which  they  had  before  their  education  ;  or  that 
they  were  not  sufficiently  instructed  to  understand  and  reply  to  my 
questions."*  It  should  be  remembered,  to  Sicard's  honour,  and 
that  of  other  benefactors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  their  labours 
were  undertaken  more  in  pity  than  in  hope,  in  benevolence  which 
did  not  look  for,  though  it  found  reward.  None  were  more  as- 
fonished  than  they  at  the  revelation  Avhich  took  place  of  the  minds 
of  the  dumb  when  the  power  of  expression  was  given  them;  when, 
for  instance,  one  of  them,  Peter  Deslodges,  declared,  with  regard  to 
his  deaf  and  dumb  acquaintance,  "  There  passes  no  event  at  Paris, 
m  France,  or  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  which  does  not  afford 
matter  of  ordinary  conversation  among  them."  The  deaf  and 
dumb  are  prone  to  hyperbolical  expression,  of  which  the  above  sen- 
tence may  be  taken  as  an  instance  ;  but  it  is  founded  in  (act. 

The  benevolence  which  underlookthe  care  of  this  class  of  unfor- 
tunates, wi.en  their  condition  was  esteemed  hopeless,  has,  in  many 
cases,  through  a  very  natural  delight  at  its  own  success,  passed  over 
into  a  new  and  opposite  error,  particularly  in  America,  where  the 
popular  philosophy  of  mind  comes  in  aid  of  the  delusion.  From 
fearing  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  had  hardly  any  capacities,  too  many 
of  their  friends  have  come  to  believe  them  a  sort  of  sacred, 
favoured  class,  gifted  with  a  keener  apprehension,  a  more  subtile 
reason,  and  a  purer  spirituality  than  others,  and  shut  out  from  lit- 
tle hut  what  would  defile  and  harden  their  minds.  Such  a  belief 
may  not  be  expressed  in  proposition  or  allowed  on  a  lull  statement ; 
but  much  of  the  conversation  on  the  condition  of  the  class  proceeds 
on  such  an  idea  ;  and,  in  my  own  opinion,  the  education  of  deaf- 
mutes  is  and  will  be  materially  impaired  by  it.  Not  only  does  it 
gives  rise  to  mistakes  in  their  treatment,  but  there  is  reason  to  fear 
bad  effects  from  the  disappointment  which  must  sooner  or  later  be 
occasioned.  If  this  disappointment  should  act  as  a  damper  upon  the 
exertions  made  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  will  be  sad,  for 
only  a  very  small  number  are  yet  educated  at  all  in  any  country, 
and  they  are  far  more  numerous  than  is  generally  supposed.  Iii 
1830,  the  total  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  of  all  ages  in  the  United 
States  was  6106.  Of  a  teachable  age  the  number  was  2000,  of  whom 
466  were  in  course  of  education.  The  number  of  deaf-mutes  in 
Europe  at  the  same  time  was  140,000.  It  is  of  great  importance 
that  the  case  of  so  large  a  class  of  society  should  be  completely  un- 
derstood, and  rescued  from  one  extreme  of  exaggeration  as  it  has 
been  from  the  other. 

*  "  Theorie  des  Signes,  pour  servir  d' introduction  a  1 'etude  des  langu^s."— 
Ayertissement. 
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When  at  New-York  I  paid  a  visit  one  morning,  in  company  with 
a  clergyman,  to  the  mother  of  a  young  lady  who  was  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  for  whose  education  whatever  advantages  were  obtain- 
able by  money  and  pains  had  been  procured.  My  clerical  friend 
sliared,  1  believe,  the  popular  notions  about  the  privileged  condition 
of  the  class  the  young  lady  belonged  to.  Occasion  arose  for  my 
protesting  against  these  notions,  and  declaring  what  1  had  reason 
to  tliink  the  utmost  tlrat  could  be  done  for  deaf-mutes  in  the  present 
state  ol  our  knowledge.  The  clergyman  looked  amazed  at  my  speak- 
ing thus  in  the  presence  of  the  mother;  bull  knew  that  experience 
had  taught  her  to  agree  with  me,  and  that  her  tenderness  made  her 
desire  that  her  daughter's  situation  should  be  fully  understood,  that 
she  might  receive  due  allowance  and  assistance  from  those  who 
surrounded  her.  The  mother  laid  her  hand  on  mine,  and  thanked 
me  for  pleading  the  cause  of  the  depressed  against  those  who  ex- 
pected too  nauch  from  them.  She  said  that,  after  all  that  could  be 
done,  the  knowledge  ol  deaf-mutes  was  generally  confined  and  su- 
perficial :  their  tastes  frivolous;  their  tempers  wilful  and  hasty; 
their  whole  mental  state  puerile  ;  and  she  added  that,  as  long  as 
all  this  was  not  allowed,  they  would  be  placed  in  positions  to  which 
ihey  were  unequal,  and  which  they  did  not  understand,  and  would 
not  be  so  amply  provided.as  they  might  be  with  enjoyment  suited  to 
their  condition. 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  enter  upon  the  interesting  in- 
quiry into  the  principles  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb;  a 
deep  and  wide  subject,  involving  matters  important  to  multitudes 
besides  the  class  under  notice.  Degerando  observed  that  the  art 
of  instructing  deaf-mutes,  if  traced  back  to  its  principles,  terminates 
in  the  sciences  of  psychology  and  general  grammar.  A  very  super- 
ficial view  of  the  case  of  the  class  shows  something  of  what  the  pri^^ 
vation  really  is,  and,  consequently  furnishes  hints  as  to  the  treat- 
ment by  which  it  may  be  in  part  supplied.  Many  kindhearted  peo- 
ple in  America,  and  not  a  few  in  Europe,  cry  out,  "  They  are  only 
deprived  of  one  sense  and  one  means  of  expression.  They  have  the 
infinite  human  spirit  within  them,  active  and  irrepressible,  with  in- 
finite objects  in  its  view.  They  lose  the  pleasures  of  the  ear;  they 
lose  one  great  opportunity  of  spiritual  action,  boih  on  the  world  of 
matter  and  on  human  minds;  but  this  is  compensated  for  by  the 
activity  of  the  soul  in  other  regions  of  tliought  and  emotion  ;  and 
their  contemplation  of  their  own  objects  is  undisturbed,  in  compa- 
rison with  what  it  would  be  il  they  were  subject  to  the  vulgaar  as- 
sociations with  which  we  have  to  contend." 

It  is  true  that  the  deaf  from  birth  are  deficient  in  one  sense  only, 
while  they  are  possessed  of  four;  but  the  one  in  which  they  are 
deficient  is,  beyond  all  estimate,  the  most  valuable  in  the  formation 
of  mind.  The  eye  conveys,  perhaps,  more  immediate  and  vivid 
pleasures  of  sense,  and  is  more  requisite  to  external  and  independ- 
ent activity;  so  that,  in  the  case  of  the  loss  of  a  sense  after  the  pe- 
riod of  education,  the  privation  of  sight  is  a  severer  misfortune, 
generally  speakino-,  than  the  loss  of  hearing.  But,  in  the  case  of 
deficiency  from  birth,  the  deaf  are  far  more  unfortunate  than  the 
blind,  from  the  important  power  of  abstraction  being  in  them  very 
feeble  in  its  exercise,  and  sadly  restricted  in  the  material  on  which 
it  has  to  work.  The  primary  abstractions  of  the  blind  from  birth 
will  be  less  perfect  than  those  of  other  children,  the  great  class  of 
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elements  from  visual  objects  being  deficient ;  but  when  they  come 
to  the  second  and  more  important  class  of  abstractions  ;  when  Irom 
general  qualities  ot  material  objects  they  pass  on  to  the  ideas  com- 
pounded from  these,  their  disadvantages  disappear  at  each  remove; 
till,  when  intellectual  and  moral  subjects  open  before  them,  they 
may  be  considered  almost  on  equal  terms  with  the  generality  of 
mankind.  These  intellectual  and  moral  ideas,  formed  gradually  out 
of  lower  abstractions,  are  continually  corrected,  modified,  and  en- 
larged by  intercourse  with  the  common  run  of  minds,  alternating 
with  self-communion.  This  intercourse  is  peculiarly  prized  by  the 
bUnd,  from  their  being  precluded  from  solitary  employments  and 
amusements  :  and  the  same  preclusion  impels  them  to  an  unusual 
degree  of  self  communion  ;  so  that  the  blind  from  birth  are  found  to 
be,  when  well  educated,  disposed  to  be  abstract  in  their  modes  of 
thought,  literal  in  their  methods  of  expression,  and  earnest  and  in- 
dustrious in  the  pursuit  of  their  objects,  Their  deficiencies  are  in 
general  activity,  in  cheerfulness,  and  in  individual  attachments. 

The  case  of  the  deaf"  from  birth  is  as  precisely  opposite  as  can  be 
imagined,  and  much  less  favourable.  They  labour  under  an  equal 
privation  of  elementary  experience  ;  and,  in  addition,  under  an  al- 
most total  absence  of  the  means  of  forming  correct  abstractions  of 
the  most  important  kinds.  Children  in  general  learn  far  less  of  the 
most  essential  things  by  express  teaching  than  by  what  comes  to 
them  in  the  course  of  daily  life.  Their  wrong  ideas  are  corrected, 
their  partial  abstractions  are  rectified  and  enriched  by  the  incessant 
unconscious  action  of  other  minds  upon  theirs.  Of  this  kind  of  dis- 
cipline the  deaf-mute  is  deprived,  and  the  privation  seems  to  be  fa- 
tal to  a  healthy  intellectual  and  moral  growth.  He  is  taught  ex- 
pressly what  he  knows  ol  intellectual  and  moral  growth.  He  is  taught 
expressly  what  he  knows  of  intellectual  and  moral  affairs:  of  memo- 
ry, imagination,  science,  and  sagacity  ;  of  justice,  fortitude,  emotion, 
and  conscience.  And  this  through  imperfect  means  of  expression- 
Children,  in  general,  learn  these  things  unconsciously  better  than 
they  learn  anything  by  the'most  complete  express  teaching.  So  that 
we  find  that  the  deaf-mute  is  ready  at  defining  what  he  little  un- 
derstands, while  the  ordinary  child  feelingly  understands  what  he 
cannot  define.  This  power  of  definition  comes  of  express  teaching, 
but  by  no  means  implies  full  understanding.  Its  ample  use  by  the 
deaf  and  dumb  has  led  to  much  of  the  error  which  exists  respecting 
their  degree  of  enlightenment.  They  are  naturally  imitative,  from 
everything  being  conveyed  to  them  by  action  passing  before  the 
eye:  andlhose  who  observe  them  can  scarcely  avoid  the  deception 
of  concluding  that  the  imitative  action,  when  spontaneous,  arises 
from  the  same  stale  of  mind  which  prompted  the  original  action.  It 
is  surprising  how  long  this  delusion  may  continue.  The  most  watch- 
ful person  may  live  in  the  same  house  with  a  deaf-mute  for  weeks 
and  months,  conversing  on  a  plain  subject  from  time  to  time,  with 
every  conviction  of  understanding  and  being  understood,  and  find 
at  length  a  blank  ignorance,  or  an  astounding  amount  of  mistake 
existing  in  the  mind  of  his  dumb  companion,  while  the  language 
had  been  fluent  and  correct,  and  every  appearance  of  doubt  and 
hesitation  excluded.  There  need  be  no  conceit  and  no  hypocrisy 
all  this  time  in  the  mind  of  the  deaf-mute.  He  believes  himself  in 
the  same  state  of  mind  with  those  who  say  the  same  thing,  and  has 
no  comprehension  that  that  which  is  to  him  literal  is  to  them  a  syra- 
^)ol.    While  nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  conduct  the  religious  ^d- 
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ucation  of  the  blind,  since  all  the  attributes  of  Deity  are  exercised 
towards  them,  in  inferior  degrees,  by  human  invisible  beings,  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  what  is  gained  by  deaf-mutes  under  a  process 
of  instruction  in  religion.  No  instance  has  been  known,  I  under- 
stand, of  a  deaf-mute  having  an  idea  of  God  prior  to  instruction. 
For  a  long  time,  at  least,  the  conception  is  low,  the  idea  pictural; 
and,  if  it  ceases  to  be  so,  the  teacher  cannot  confidently  pronounce 
upon  it;  the  common  language  of  religion  being  as  easily  accom- 
modated by  superficial  minds  to  their  own  conceptions,  as  adopted 
by  minds  which  mean  by  it  something  far  higher  and  deeper.  A 
pupil  at  Paris,  who  was  considered  to  have  been  effectually  in- 
structed in  the  first  principles  of  religion,  was  discovered,  alter  a 
lapse  of  years,  to  liave  understood  that  God  was  a  venerable  old 
man  living  in  the  clouds  ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  a  dove  sur- 
rounded with  light;  anil  that  the  devil  was  a  monster  dwelling 
in  a  deep  place.  Lile,  with  its  trutlis  conveyed  under  appearances, 
is  to  them  what  German  and  other  allegorical  stories  are  to  little 
children.  They  perceive  and  talk  glibly  about  the  pictorial  pan, 
innocently  supposing  it  the  whole ;  while  they  are  as  innocently 
supposed,  by  unpractised  observers,  to  perceive  the  philosophical 
truth  conveyed  in  the  picture. 

It  is  often  said  that,  if  the  blind  have  the  advantage  of  communi- 
cation with  other  minds  by  conversation,  the  deaf  have  it  by  books. 
This  is  true;  but,  alas!  to  books  must  be  brought  the  power  of  un- 
derstanding them.  The  grand  disadvantage  of  the  deal  issustained 
antecedently  to  the  use  of  books ;  and,  though  they  gain  much 
knowledge  of  facts  and  other  advantages  by  reading,  books  liave  no 
power  to  remedy  the  original  faulty  generalization  by  which  the 
minds  of  deaf-mutes  are  kept  narrow  and  superficial.  If  a  remedy  be 
ever  fiound,  it  seeems  as  if  it  must  be  by  rendering  their  intercourse 
by  the  finger-alphabet  and  writing  made  more  early  than  it  is,  and 
as  nearly  as  possible  general.  If  it  could  be  general,  and  take  place 
as  early  as  speech'usually  does,  they  would  still  be  deprived,  not 
only  of  all  inarticulate  sounds  and  the  instruction  which  they  bring, 
but  of  the  immense  amount  of  teaching  which  comes  tlirough  the 
niceties  of  spoken  language,  and  of  all  That  is  obtained  by  hearing 
conversation  between  others ;  but,  still,  the  change  from  almost 
total  exclusion,  or  from  intercourse  with  no  minds  but  those  suffer- 
ing under  the  same  privation,  and  those  of  three  or  lour  teachers, 
to  communion  with  a  variety  of  the  common  run  of  persons,  would 
be  so  beneficial  that  it  is  scarcely  possibly  to  anticipate  its  results. 
But  the  finger-alphabet  is  not  yet  practised,  or  Ikely  to  be  practised, 
beyond  the  sufllerers  themselves  and  their  teachers  and  liirailies; 
and  before  a  dea!  and  dumb  child  can  be  taught  reading  and  wri- 
ting", the  mischief  to  his  mind  is  done. 

As  for  the  general  intellectual  and  moral  characteristics  of  deaf- 
mutes,  they  are  precisely  what  good  reasoners  would  anticipate. 
The  wisest  of  the  class  have  some  originality  of  thought,  and  most 
have  much  originality  of  combination.  They  are  active,  ingenious, 
ardent,  impressible,  and  strongly  afiectionate  towards  individuals; 
but  they  are  superficial,  capricious,  passionate,  selfish,  and  vain. 
They  are  like  a  coterie  of  children,  somewhat  spoiled  by  sell-impor- 
tance, and  prejudiced  and  jealous  with  regard  to  the  world  in  whose 
intercourses  they  do  not  share.  So  far  from  their  feeling  ashamed  of 
their  singularity,  generally  speaking,  they  look  down  upon  people 
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who  are  not  of  their  coterie.  It  is  well  known  that  deaf  and  dumb 
parents  sometimes  show  sorrow  that  their  children  can  hear  and 
speak,  not  so  much  from  a  selfish  fear  of  alienation,  as  from  an  idea 
that  they  themselves  are  somehow  a  privileged  class.  The  delight 
of  mules  in  a  school  is  to  establish  a  sign-language  which  their 
teachers  cannot  understand,  and  they  keep  up  a  strong  esprit  de 
corps.  This  is  maintained,  among  other  means,  by  a  copious  indul- 
gence in  ridicule.  Their  very  designations  of  individuals  are  de- 
rived from  persoual  peculiarities,  the  remembrance  of  which  is  never 
lost.  If  any  visiter  folds  his  arms,  snsezes,  wears  a  wig,  has  lost  a 
tooth,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Spurzheim,  puis  his  hand  up  for  a  mo- 
ment to  shade  his  eyes  from  the  sun,  the  mark  becomes  his  desig- 
nation for  ever. 

Mach  has  been  said  and  written  about  whether  people  always 
think  in  words.  Travellers  in  a  foreign  country  are  surprised  to 
find  how  soon  and  constantly  they  detect  themselves  thinking  in  the 
language  of  that  country.  Degerando  took  pains  to  ascertain  how 
deaf-mutes  think.  The  uninstructed  can,  of  course,  know  nothing 
of  words.  It  seems  that  their  thoughts  are  few,  and  that  they  con- 
sist of  the  images  of  visual  objects  passing  merely  in  the  order  of 
memory,  i.  e.,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  presented.  As  soon 
as  the  {Dupils  become  acquainted  with  language,  and  with  manual 
signs  of  abstract  ideas,  they  use  these  signs  as  we  do  words.  De- 
gerando clearly  ascertained  that  they  use  gesticulation  in  their  pri- 
vate meditations  ;  a  remarkable  fact. 

The  first  efforts  towards  erecting  an  institution  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  America  were  made  in  1815,  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  This  institution,  called  the  American  Asylum,  from 
its  having  been  aided  by  the  general  government,  has  always  en- 
joyed a  high  reputation,  flament  that  I  was  prevented  seeing  it 
by  being  kept  from  Hartford  by  bad  weather.  1  he  Pennsylvania 
Institution  followed  in  1821 ;  and  the  New- York  Asylum,  opened 
in  1818,  began  to  answer  the  hopes  of  its  founders  only  in  1830. 
These  two  1  visited.  There  are  two  or  three  smaller  schools  in 
different  parts  of  the  Union,  and  there  must  yet  be  many  more  be- 
fore the  benevolent  solicitude  of  society  will  be  satisfied. 

The  number  of  deaf  mutes  in  Pennsylvania  was,  at  the  period  of 
the  last  census,  seven  hundred  and  thirty;  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  being  whites,  and  thirty-six  persons  of  colour.  As  usual,  it  is 
discovered  on  inquiry  that,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  the  hearing 
was  lost  in  childhood,  and  not  deficient  from  birth;  so  that  it  is  to 
the  medical  profession  that  we  mwst  look  for  a  diminution  of  this 
class  of  unfortunates.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Institution  in 
1833  was  seventy-four,  thirty-seven  of  each  sex  ;  and  of  deaf-mute 
assistants  six.  The  buildings,  gardens,  and  arrangements  are  ad- 
mirable, and  the  pupils  look  lively  and  healthy. 

They  went  through  some  of  their  school  exercises  in  the  ordinary 
manner  for  our  benefit.  Many  of  them  were  unintelligible  to  us, 
oi  course ;  but  when  they  turned  to  their  large  slates,  we  could 
understand  what  they  were  about.  A  teacher  told  a  class  of  them, 
by  signs,  a  story  of  a  Chinese  who  had  fish  in  his  pond,  and  who 
summoned  the  fish  by  ringing  a  bell,  and  then  led  them  by  scatter- 
ing rice.  All  told  it  differently  as  regarded  the  minor  particulars, 
and  it  was  evident  that  they  did  not  understand  the  connexion  of 
of  the  bell  with  the  story.    One  wrote  that,  the  fishes  came  at  the 
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trembling  of  the  bell;  but  the  main  circumstances  were  otherwise 
correct.  They  all  understood  that  the  fishes  got  the  rice.  When 
they  were  called  upon  to  write  wh3.i  smooth  meant,  and  to  describe 
what  things  were  smooth,  they  instanced  marble,  the  sky,  ihe  ocean, 
and  eloquence.  This  was  not  satisfactory  ;  the  generalization  was 
imperfect,  and  the  word  eloquence  meaningless  lo  them.  Nor  did 
they  succeed  much  better  in  introducing  certain  phrases,  such  as 
"  on  account  of,"  "  at  the  head  of,"  into  sentences  ;  but  one  showed 
that  he  knew  that  the  president  was  at  the  head  of  the  United 
States.  Then  the  word  "glorious"  was  given,  and  their  bits  of 
chalk  began  to  work  with  great  rapidily.  One  youth  thought  that 
a  woman  governing  the  United  States  would  be  glorious  ;  and 
others  declared  Lord  Brougham  to  be  glorious.  The  word  "  cow" 
was  given;  and  out  of  a  great  number  of  exercises,  there  was  not 
one  which  mentioned  milk.  Milk  seemed  almost  the  only  idea  which 
a  cow  did  not  call  up.  The  ideas  appeared  so  arbitrarily  connected 
as  to  put  all  our  associations  at  fault.  One  exercise  was  very  co- 
pious. The  writer  imagined  a  cow  amid  woods  and  a  river,  and  a 
l)arn,  whence  the  thought  by  some  imperceptible  link,  fastened  upon 
Queen  Elizabeth's  dress,  which  was  glorious,  as  was  her  wisdom  : 
and  this,  of  course,  brought  in  Lord  Brougham  again.  He  is  the 
favourite  hero  of  this  institution.  Prior  to  our  visit,  a  youth  of  six- 
teen, who  had  been  under  instruction  less  than  tour  years,  was  de- 
sired to  prepare  a  composition,  when  he  presented  the  following 

FABLE. 

"Lord  Chancellor  Brougham  remains  in  the  city  of  London.  He 
is  the  most  honourable  man  in  England;  for  his  mind  is  very  strong, 
excellent,  and  sharp.  I  am  aware  that  I  am  beneath  Brougham  in 
great  wisdom  and  influence.  It  afibrded  me  great  pleasure  to  re- 
ceive a  letter  from  Brougham,  and  I  read  in  it  that  he  wanted  me 
to  pay  a  visit  to  him  with  astonishment.  Soon  after  Icame  to  the 
conclusion  that  1  would  go  to  London  and  visit  Brougham,  I  pre- 
pared all  my  neat  clothes  and  some  other  things  in  my  large  trun!-. 
After  my  preparation  I  shook  hands  with  all  my  relations  and  friends 
living  in  the  town  of  C-.  and  they  looked  much  distressed,  for  they 
thought  that  I  would  be  shipwrecked  and  eaten  by  a  large  and 
strong  fish.  But  I  said  to  them,  I  hoped  that  I  should  reach  London 
safely,  and  that  I  should  return  to  the  United  States  salely.  They 
said  yes  with  great  willingness,  and  they  told  me  that  I  must  go  and 
s?e  them  again  whenever  I  should  return  from  London  to  the  Uni- 
ted States.  I  sailed  in  a  large  ship  and  saw  many  passengers,  with 
whom  I  talked  with  much  pleasure,  that  I  might  get  much  advan- 
tage of  improvement.  I  slept  in  the  comfortable  cabin,  and  it  was 
agreeable  to  me  to  stay  in  it.  I  saw  the  waves  very  white  with 
great  wonder,  and  I  was  astonished  at  the  grent  noise  of  the  storm, 
wliich  was  so  gloomy  that  I  could  not  endure  the  tempest  of  it.  I 
perceived  the  country  of  England,  and  1  hoped  I  would  reach  there 
in  great  safety.  JNIany  passengers  were  much  pleased  to  arrive  at 
the  country,  f  met  Brougham  unexpectedly  in  the  street,  and  he 
went  with  me  to  his  beauuful  house,  and  I  talked  with  him  for  a 
long  time.  He  asked  me  to  tarry  with  him  several  months,  because 
he  wished  to  converse  with  me  about  the  affairs  of  the  Institution, 
and  the  pupils,  and  teachers.     He  said  that  he  loved  all  the  pupils. 
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because  he  pitied  those  who  were  deaf  and  dumb,  so  that  he  wished 
that  all  of  the  pupils  could  go  to  his  house  and  be  at  the  large  feast. 
1  walked  with  Brougham  through  the  different  streets  ol  London, 
and  I  saw  many  interesting  curiosities  and  excellent  houses.  I  had 
had  the  pleasure  o(  seeing  William  IV.  in  the  palace  by  the  favour 
of  Brougham,  and  he  was  delighted  to  talk  with  me  for  a  long  .ime. 
At  length  Brougham  parted  with  me  with  great  regret.  I  reached 
the  United  States,  and  I  found  myself  very  healthy.  1  went  to  my 
relations  and  friends  again,  and  they  were  much  pleased  to  talk 
with  me  about  my  adventures,  the  matter  of  London,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  Lord  Chancellor  Henry  Brougham.  1  was  struck  with 
vast  wonder  at  the  city  of  London.  1  have  made  my  composition 
of  the  fable  of  Brougham." 

A  pretty  little  girl  told  the  pupils  a' humorous  story  by  signsf; 
and  her  action  was  so  eloquent  that,  with  little  help  from  the  teach- 
er, we  were  able  to  make  it  all  out.  It  was  a  story  of  a  sailor  and 
his  bargain  ot  caps;  and  the  child  showed  a  knowledge  of  what 
goes  on  on  board  a  ship  which  we  should  scarcely  have  expected 
from  her.  Her  imitation  of  heaving  the  lead,  of  climbing  the  rig- 
ging, and  of  exchanging  jokes  upon  deck  was  capital.  It  was  an 
interesting  thing  to  see  the  eyes  of  all  her  companions  fixed  on  her, 
and  the  bursts  of  laughter  with  which  they  greeted  the  points  of  the 
story. 

►■  The  apparatus-room  is  full  of  pretty  things,  and  the  diversity  of 
the  appeals  to  the  eye  is  wonderful-  A  paper  sail  is  enclosed  in  the 
receiver,  from  which  the  air  is  exhausted  in  the  view  of  the  pupils. 
As  they  cannot  hear  the  air  rushing  back,  the  fluttering  of  this  paper 
sail  is  made  use  of  to  convey  the  fact  to  them.  The  natural  sciences 
afibrd  a  fine  field  of  study  for  them,  as  far  as  they  occasion  the  re- 
cognition of  particular  facts.  The  present  limited  ^power  of  gene- 
eralization  oi"the  learners,  of  course,  prevents  their  climbing  to  the 
heights  of  any  science  ;  but  an  immense  range  of  facts  is  laid  open 
to  themby  studies  of  this  nature,  in  which  they  usually  show  a  strong 
interest.  The  Philadelphia  pupils  are  lectured  to  by  a  deaf  and 
dumb  teacher,  who  passes  a  happy  life  in  the  apparatus-room.  He 
showed  us  several  mechanical  contrivan^'.es  of  his  own  ;  among 
the  rest,  a  beautiful  little  locomotive  engine,  which  ran  on  a  tiny 
railroad  round  two  large  rooms.  The  maker  testified  infinite  glee 
at  the  wonder  and  interest  of  a  child  who  was  with  us,  who  raced 
after  the  engine,  round  and  round  the  rooms,  with  a  grave  counte- 
nance, for  as  long  as  we  could  stay. 

In  tlie  girls'  v;orkroom  there  were  rows  of  knitters,  straw-platters, 
and  needle-women.  The  ingenuity  they  put  into  their  work  is  great. 
The  nicety  ol"  the  platting  ol  dolls'  straw-bonnets  cannot  be  sur- 
passed ;  and  I  am  in  possession  ot'a  pair  of  worsted  gloves,  double 
knitted,  of  the  size  of  my  thumb  nail,  of  which  every  finger  is  per- 
fect in  its  proportions.  Perhaps  this  may  be  the  class  ol  American 
society  destined  to  carry  on  the  ingenuity  of  handiworks  to  perfec- 
tion, as  the  Shakers  seem  to  be  appointed  to  show  how  far  neat- 
ness can  go.  One  little  girl  who  was  knitting  in  the  workroom  is 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  being  able  to  speak.  So  the  poor 
little  thing  understands  the  case.  She  can  speak  two  words, "  George 
and  "  brother,"  having  become  deaf  when  she  had  learned  this 
much  of  language.  She  likes  being  asked  to  speak,  and  gives  the 
two  words  in  a  plaintive  tone,  much  like  the  inarticulate  cry  of  a 
young  animal. 
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I  visited  the  New- York  Institution  in  company'wilh  several  ladies, 
two  of  whom  were  deaf  and  dumb,  and  had  been  pupils  in  the  school- 
One  of  these  had  married  a  teacher,  and  had  been  left  a  widow, 
with  three  children,  the  year  before.  She  was  a  most  vivacious 
personag-e,  and  evidently  a  favourite  among  the  pupils.  The 
asylum  is  a  large  building,  standing  on  high  ground,  and  with  great 
advantages  of  space  about  it.  It  contains  140  out  of  the  1066  deaf- 
mutes  existing  in  the  State  of  New- York.  The  pupils  are  received 
up  to  the  age  of  25  years  ;  and  there  was  one  of  27  from  North  Car- 
olina, who  was  making  great  progress.  The  girls'  dormitory,  con- 
taining 80  beds,  was  light,  airy,  and  beautifully  neat ;  the  small 
philosophical  apparatus,  museum,  and  library  were  in  fine  order, 
and  a  general  air  of  cheerfulness  pervaded  the  institution. 

I  had  had  frequent  doubts  whether  nearly  all  the  pupils  in  these 
asylums  were  perfectly  deaf;  on  this  occasion  I  caused  my  trumpet 
to  be  tried  on  several,  and  found  that  some  could  hear,  and  some 
imitate  the  sounds  conveyed  through  it.  The  teachers  rather  dis- 
couraged the  trial,  and  put  away  all  suggestions  about  the  use  of 
these  means  of  getting  at  the  minds  ot  their  pupils.  They  were 
quite  sure  that  the  manual  methods  of  teaching  were  the  only  ones 
Dy  which  their  charge  can  profit.  It  is  natural  that,  wedded  as 
they  are  to  the  methods  which  to  a  certain  extent  succeed  in  the 
asylum,  they  should  not  like  any  interference  with  these  ;  but  sure- 
ly the  guardians  of  these  institutions  should  see  that,  while  so  few 
out  of  the  large  number  t)f  deaf-mutes  can  be  provided  with  educa- 
tion, those  few  should  be  of  a  class  to  whom  no  other  means  are 
open.  The  totally  deaf  should  be  first  served,  in  all  reason  and  hu- 
manity; and  those  who  have  any  heariag  at  all  should  have  the 
full  advantage  of  the  remains  of  the  sense.  The  most  meager  in- 
struction by  oral  language  is  worth  far  more  than  the  fullest  that 
can  be  given  by  signs  and  the  finger  alphabet.  In  their  case  ihe 
two  should  be  united  where  it  is  possible;  but  especially  the  ear 
should  be  made  use  of  as  long  as  there  are  any  instruments  by  which 
3t  may  be  reached.  My  own  belief  is  that  there  are,  in  these  insti- 
tutions and  out  of  them,  man/  who  have  been  condemned  to  the 
condition  of  mutes  who  have  hearing  enough  to  furnish  them  with 
speech,  imperfect  to  the  listener,  perhaps,  but  inestimable  as  an  in- 
strument oi"  communication,  and  of  accuracy  and  enlargement  ot" 
thought.  I  would  strongly  urge  upon  the  benevolent  under  whose 
notice  the  cases  of  deaf  young  children  may  come,  that  they  should 
try  experiments  Avith  every  eartrumpet  that  has  been  invented  be- 
fore they  conclude  that  the  children  are  perfectly  deai',  and  must, 
therefore,  be  dumb. 

I  may  mention  here  that  I  some  time  ago  discovered,  by  the 
merest  accident,  that  I  could  perfectly  hear  the  softest  notes  of  a 
musical  snuffbox  by  putting  it  on  my  head.  The  effect  was  tre- 
mendous, at  first  intolerably  delicious.  It  immediately  struck  me  that 
this  might  be  a  resource  in  the  case  ol  deaf-mutes.  If  the  deafness 
of  any  was  of  a  kind  which  would  admit  of  the  establishment  of 
means  ot  hearing  anything,  there  was  no  saying  how  far  the  dis- 
covery might  be  improved.  The  causes  and  kinds  of  deafness  vary 
almost  as  the  subjects  ;  and  there  might  be  no  few  who  could  hear 
as  I  did,  and  with  whom  some  kind  of  audidle  communication  might 
be  established.  I  wrote  to  New-York,and  begged  two  of  my  friends 
to  ero  out  to  the   asylum  with  musical  boxes,  and  try  the  effeet. 

Vol.  II.— K 
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Their  report  was  that  they  believed  none  of  the  pupils  could  hear 
at  all  by  this  method.  But  I  am  not  yet  lully  satisfied.  So  few  of 
ihem  have  the  slightest  idea  of  what  hearing  is,  they  show  that 
their  notion  is  so  wide  of  the  mark,  and  they  are  so  inexpert  at  giv- 
ing an  account  of  their  feelings,  that  I  have  not  given  up  the  matter 
yet.  At  any  rate,  no  harm  can  be  done  by  offering  the  suggestion 
10  any  who  may  be  disposed  to  take  it  up. 

We  went  to  the  New- York  asylum  without  notice,  and  walked 
immediately  into  one  of  the  classrooms,  where  the  pupils  were  at  a 
historical  lesson,  each  standing  before  a  slate  as  tall  as  liimself.  In 
a  minute  while  the  five  ladies  of  our  parly  were  taking  their  seats, 
an  archlooking  lad  wrote  down  in  the  middle  of  his  lesson  about 
Richard  1.  and  John,  that  I  was  there,  describing  m.e  as  the  one 
next  the  lady  in  green,  and  giving  a  short  account  of  me  for  the  ed- 
ification of  his  companions.  It  was  almost  instantly  rubbed  out, 
hefore  it  was  supposed  we  had  seen  it.  We  could  not  make  out  by 
what  means  he  knew  me. 

The  lessons  here  wee  no  more  satisfactory  than  elsewhere  as  to 
any  enlargement  or  accuracy  of  thought  in  the  pupils.  I  doubt 
whether  the  means  of  reaching  their  wants  have  yet  been  discov- 
ered, for  nothing  can  exceed  the  diligence  and  zeal  with  which  the 
means  in  use  are  applied.  Their  repetition  of  what  they  had  been 
laiight  was  so  far  superior  to  what  they  could  bring  out  of  their  own 
minds,  as  to  convince  us  that  the  reproduction  was  little  more  than 
an  act  of  memory.  They  told  us  the  history  of  Richard  I.  and  John 
with  tolerable  accuracy  ;  but  they  gave  us  the  strangest  accounts 
of  the  seasons  of  the  year  that  ever  were  seen.  A  just  idea  occur- 
red, however,  here  and  there.  A  boy  mentioned  swimming  as  a 
seasonable  pleasure  ;  and  others  fruits  ;  and  oi  e  girl  instanced 
"  convenience  of  studying"  as  an  advantage  of  cool  weather.  In 
geography,  but  littleif  any  progress  had  been  made  ;  and  the  arith- 
metic was  not  much  more  promising.  Everything  that  can  be  done 
is  zealously  done,  but  that  all  is  very  little.  Ttie  teachers  declare 
that  the  greatest  difficulty  is  with  the  tempers  of  their  pupils.  They 
are  suspicious  and  jealous  ;  and  when  they  once  get  a  wrong  idea, 
and  go  into  a  passion  upon  it,  there  is  no  removing  it  ;  no  possibil- 
ity of  explanation  remains.  They  are  strongly  affectionate,  however, 
tovrards  individiials,  and,  as  we  could  bear  witness,  very  sudden  in 
their  attachments.  We  doubtless  owed  much  to  having  two  deaf  and 
dumb  ladies  in  our  party  ;  but,  when  we  went  away,  they  crowded 
round  us  to  shake  hands  again  and  again,  and  waved  their  hats 
and  kissed  their  hands  from  the  windows  and  doors  as  long  as  we 
remained  in  sight. 

Among  the  exercises  in  coniposition  which  are  selected  for  the 
annual  report  of  this  institution,  there  is  one  which  is  no  mere 
recollection  of  something  read  or  told,  but  an  actual  account  of  a 
piece  of  personal  experience  ;  and  so  far  superior  to  what  one 
usually  sees  from  the  pens  of  deaf-mutes,  that  I  am  tempted  to  give 
a  portion  of  it.  It  is  an  account,  by  a  lad  of  fifteen,  of  a  journey  to 
Niagara  Falls. 

"  And  soon  we  went  into  the  steamboat.  The  steamboat  stayed 
on  the  shore  for  a  long  time.  Soon  the  boat  left  it  and  sailed  away 
over  the  Lake  Ontario.  We  were  happy  to  view  the  lake,  and  we 
stayed  in  the  boat  all  night.  The  next  morning  we  arrived  at  Lew- 
stown,  and  after  breakfast  we  entered  one  of  the  stages  for  Niagara 
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Falls.  About  12  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Niagara  Falls  and  entered 
Mr.  B.'s  uncle's  house.  I  was  soon  introduced  to  Mr.  B.'s  uncle, 
aunt,  and  cousins  by  himself.  Alter  dinner  we  lelt  the  house  of  his 
uncle  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  falls,  wiiich  belong  to  his  un- 
cles, Judge  and  General  Porter,  and  we  crossed  the  rapids  ;  but  we 
stopped  at  a  part  of  the  bridge  and  viewed  the  rapids  with  a  feel- 
ing of  interest  and  curiosity.  The  rapids  appeared  to  us  beautiful, 
and  violent,  and  quarrelsome.  Soon  we  left  it,  and  went  to  one  of 
the  islands  to  see  the  falls.  When  we  arrived  in  a  portion  situated 
near  the  falls,  we  felt  admiration  and  mterest,  and  went  near  the 
river  and  saw  the  falls.  We  felt  much  wonder-  The  falls  seemed 
to  us  angry  and  beautiful.  We  stayed  in  the  part  near  the  falls  for 
a  long  time,  and  felt  amazement-  We  went  into  the  staircase  and 
descended,  and  we  were  very  tired  of  descending  in  it,  and  we  went 
to  the  rock  to  view  the  falls.  The  falls  are  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  in  height.  We  saw  the  beautiful  rainbow  of  red,  green, 
blue,  and  yellow  colours.  One  day  we  went  to  the  river  and  crossed 
it  by  means  of  a  ferryboat,  and  left  it.  We  went  to  the  Canada  side, 
and  arrived  at  Table  Rock.  Mr.  B.  dressed  himself  in  some  old 
coarse  clothes,  and  then  he  descended  and  went  under  the  sheet 
of  the  falls.  I  felt  earnest  and  anxious  to  go  into  it.  In  a  few  min- 
utes he  returned  to  me,  and  soon  we  went  back  to  the  river,  and 
crossed  the  river,  and  came  home,  and  soon  sat  down  and  dined.  We 
went  to  the  island  and  found  some  plant  whose  name  I  did  not 
know.  Ihad  never  seen  it.  When  we  were  on  the  United  States 
side  we  could  see  Canada.  One  dav  we  again  went  to  the  ferry  to 
cross  the  river,  and  went  to  Table  Rock.  We  dressed  ourselves  m 
some  oldlcloihes,  and  entered  under  the  falls  with  curiosity  and  won- 
der. We  stayed  at  Niagara  Falls  a  week.  ^  I  wonder  how  the 
water  of  the  Niagara  River  never  is  exhausted." 

That  so  much  power  of  expression  as  this  can  be  attained  is,  to 
those  who  reflect  what  grammar  is,  and  what  a  variety  of  opera- 
tions is  required  in  putting  it  to  use  at  all,  a  great  encouragement 
to  persevere  in  investigating  the  minds  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and^ 
in  teaching  them,  in  the  hope  that  means  may  at  length  be  found  ot 
so  enlarging  their  intercourses  at  an  early  age  as  to  create  more  to 
be  expressed,  as  well  as  to  improve  the  mode  of  expression.  Ijhose 
who  may  aid  in  such  a  conquest  over  difficulty  will  be  great  bene- 
factors to  mankind.  Greater  still  will  be  the  physicians  vyho  shall 
succeed  in  guarding  the  organ  of  hearing  from  early  accident  and 
decay.  It  should  not  he  forgotten  by  physicians  or  parents  that,  iii 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  deaf-m.utes  is  not  from  birtli. 

The  education  of  the  blind  is  a  far  more  cheering  subject  than 
that  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  experiments  which  have  been 
made  in  regard  to  it  are  so  splendid,  and  their  success  so  complete, 
that  it  almost  seems  as  if  little  improvement  remained  to  be  achieved. 
U  appears  doubtful  whether  the  education  of  the  blind  has  ever 
been  carried  on  so  far  as  at  present  in  the  United  States  ;  and  there 
is  one  set  of  particulars,  at  least,  in  which  we  should  do  well  to  learn 
from  the  new  country. 

I  am  grieved  to  find  in  England,  among  some  who  ought  to  in- 
form themselves  fully  on  the  subject,  a  strong  prejudice  against  the 
discovery  by  which  the  blind  are  enahled  to  read,  for  their  o\vn  in- 
struction and  amusement.  The  method  of  printing  for  the  blind, 
with  raised  and  sharp  types,  on  paper  thicker  and  more  wetted 
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than  in  the  ordinary  process  of  printing,  is  put  to  full  and  successful 
use  at  the  fine  institution  at  Boston.  Having  seen  the  printing  and 
tiie  books,  heard  the  public  readings,  and  watched  the  private  studies 
of  the  blind,  all  the  objections  brought  to  the  plan  by  those  who 
have  not  seen  its  operation  appear  to  me  more  trifling  than  lean 
express. 

The  pupils  do  the  greater  part  of  the  printing  ;  the  laying  on 
the  sheets,  working  off  the  impressions,  &c.  By  means  of  recent 
improvements,  the  bulk  of  the  books  (one  great  objection)  has  been 
diminished  two  thirds  ;  the  type  remaining  so  palpable  that  nev/ 
pupils  learn  to  read  with  ease  in  a  few  weeks.  Of  course,  the  ex- 
pense is  lessened  with  the  bulk  ;  and  a  further  reduction  may  be 
looked  for  as  improvement  advances  and  the  demand  increases. 
Even  now  the  expense  is  not  great  enough  to  be  an  objection  in  the 
way  of  materially  aiding  so  small  a  class  as  the  blind. 

I  have  in  my  possession  the  alphabet,  the  Lord's  prayer,  some 
hymns,  and  a  volume  on  Grammar,  printed  for  the  use  of  the  blind  ^ 
and  six  sets  of  all  that  has  been  printed  at  the  Boston  press,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Testament,  are  on  the  way  to  me.*  It  is  my 
wish  to  disperse  this  precious  literature  where  it  may  have  the 
fairest  trial ;  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  any  aid  in  the  distri- 
bution which  the  active  friends  of  the  blind  may  be  disposed  to 
afford. 

The  common  letters  are  used,  and  not  any  abbreviated  language, 
I  think  this  is  wise  ;  for  thus  the  large  class  of  persons|who  become 
blind  after  having  been  able  to  read  are  suited  at  once  ;  and  it  seems 
desirable  to  make  as  little  difference  as  possible  in  the  instrument  of 
communication  used  by  the  blind  and  the  seeing.  It  appears  prob- 
able that,  before  any  very  long  time,  all  valuable  literature  may  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  blind  ;  and  the  preparation  will  take  place 
with  much  more  ease  if  the  common  alphabet  be  used,  than  if  works 
have  to  be  translated  into  a  set  of  arbitrary  signs.  It  is  easy  for  a 
blind  person,  previously  able  to  read,  to  learn  the  use  of  the  raised 
printing.  Even  adults,  whose  fingers'  ends  are  none  of  the  most 
promising,  soon  achieve  the  accomplishment.  An  experiment  has 
been  made  on  a  poor  washerwoman  with  the  specimens  I  brought 
over.  She  had  lost  her  sight  eight  years  ;  but  she  now  reads,  and 
is  daily  looking  for  a  new  supply  of  literature  from  Boston,  which  a 
kind  friend  has  ordered  for  her. 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  the  objection  to  this  exercise 
which  is  most  strongly  insisted  on  is,  that  it  is  far  better  for  the 
blind  to  be  read  to  than  that  they  should  read  to  themselves.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  might  just  as  well  be  said  about  persons  who 
see  :  that  it  would  save  time  fbr  one  member  only  of  a  family  to  read, 
\vhile  the  others  might  thus  be  saved  the  trouble  of  learning  their 
letters.  Let  the  blind  be  read  to  as  much  as  any  benevolent  person 
pleases;  but  why  should  they  not  also  be  allowed  the  privilege 

*  I  have  just  received  the  following  works,  printed  at  the  Boston  press  for  the 
use  of  the  blind.  I  shall  be  thankful  for  assistance  in  getting  them  intouse»m 
securing  a  fair  trial  of  them  by  blind  pupils  :— 

Six  copies  of  the  Book  of  Psalms. 

, Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Dairyman's  Daughter. 

Life  of  Philip  Melancthon. 

An  Atlas  of  the  United  States. 
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of  private  atudy  ?  Private  reading  is  of  far  more  value  and  interest 
to  Ihem  than  to  persons  who  have  more  diversified  occupations  in 
their  power.  None  could  start  tliis  ohjection  who  had  seen,  as  I 
have,  tiie  blind  at  their  private  studies.  Instead  of  poring  over  a  book 
held  in  the  hand,  as  others  do,  they  lay  their  volume  on  the  desk 
before  them,  lightly  touch  the  lines  with  one  finger  ol  the  right  hand, 
followed  by  one  finger  of  the  leit,  and,  with  face  upturned  to  the  ceil- 
ing show  in  their  varying  cowntenances  the  emotions  stirred  up  by 
what  they  are  reading.  A  i'requent  passing  smile,  an  occasional 
laugh,  or  an  animated  expression  of  grave  interest  passes  over  the 
{ace,  while  the  touch  is  exploring  the  meanmg  which  it  was  till 
lately  thought  could  enter  only  through  the  eye  or  the  ear.  They 
may  be  seen  going  back  to  the  beginning  of  a  passage  which  inter- 
ests them,  reading  it  three  or  four  times  over,  dwelling  upon  it  as 
we  do  upon  the  beauties  of  our  favourite  authors,  and  thus  deriving 
a  benefit  which  cannot  be  communicated  by  public  reading. 

One  simple  question  seems  to  set  this  matter  in  its  true  light.  It 
we  were  to  become  blind  to-morrow,  should  we  prefer  depending 
on  being  read  to,  or  having,  in  addition  to  this  privilege,  a  library 
which  we  could  read  lor  ourselves? 

As  to  the  speed  with  which  the  blind  become  able  to  read,  those 
whom  I  heard  read  aloud  about  as  fast  as  the  better  sort  of  readers 
in  a  Lancasterian  school  ;  with,  perhaps,  the  interval  of  a  second 
between  the  longer  words,  and  perfect  readiness  about  the  com- 
monest little  words.  ,      -r.    . 

Alphabetical  printing  is  far  from  being  the  only  use  the  iJoston 
press  is  put  to.  The  arithmetical,  geometrical,  and  musical  signs 
are  as  easily  prepared  ;  and  there  is  an  atlas  which  far  surpasses  any 
illus'.rations  of  geography  previously  devised.  The  maps  made  in 
Europe  are  very  expensive,  and  exceedingly  troublesome  to  pre- 
pare, the  boundaries  of  sea  and  land  being  represented  by  strings 
glued  on  to  the  lines  of  a  common  map,  pasted  on  a  board.  Ihe 
American  maps  are  embossed  ;  the  land  being  raised,  and  the  water 
depressed;  one  species  of  raised  mark  being  used  for  mountains, 
another  for  towns,  another  for  boundaries;  the  degrees  being 
marked  by  figures  in  the  margin,  and  the  most  important  names  m 
the  same  print  with  their  books.  These  maps  are  really  elegant m 
appearance,  and  seem  to  serve  all  purposes.  „,.    ,   o  .      ,     . 

"Do  you  think,"  said  I,  to  a  little  boy  in  the  Bund  School  at 
Philadelphia,  "  that  you  could  show  me  on  Uiis  large  map  where  1 
have  been  travelling  in  the  United  States  ?" 

"  I  could,  if  you'd  tell  me  where  you  have  been,    rep  led  he. 

"  Well,  1  will  you  my  whole^^journey,  and  you  shall  show  my 
friends  here  where  I  have  been."  . 

The  little  fellow  did  not  make  a  single  mistake.  Up  rivers,  over 
mountains,  across  boundaries,  round  cataracts,  along  lakes,  straight 
up  to  towns  went  his  delicate  fingers,  as  unerringly  as  our  eyes. 
This  is  a  triumph.  It  brings  out  the  love  of  the  blind  pupils  lor 
geography  ;  and  with  this,  the  prool  that  there  are  classes  ol  ideas 
which  we  are  ignorant  or  heedless  of,  and  which  yield  a  benefit  and 
enjoyment  which  we  can  little  understand,  to  those  to  whom  they 
serve  instead  of  visual  ideas.  What  is  our  notion  of  a  map  and  of 
the  study  of  geography,  putting  visual  ideas  out  of  the  question j' 
The  inquiry  reminds  one  of  Saunderson's  reply  from  his  deathbed 
to  the  cooversation  of  a  clergyman  who  was  plying  the  blind  phi- 
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losopher  with  the  common  arguments  in  Natural  Theology  :  "  l  ou 
would  lain  have  me  allow  the  force  of  your  arguments,  drawn  from 
the  wonders  of  the  visible  creation  ;  but  may  it  not  be  that  they 
only  seem  to  you  wonderful  ?  for  you  and  other  men  have  always 
been  wondering  how  I  could  accomplish  many  things  which  seem 
to  me  perfectly  simple." 

The  best  friends  and  most  experienced  teachers  of  the  blind  lay 
down,  as  their  first  principle  in  the  education  of  their  charge,  that 
the  blind  are  to  be  treated  in  all  possible  respects  like  other  people  ; 
and  these  respects  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  inexperienced 
would  suppose.  One  of  the  hardest  circumstances  in  the  lot  of  a 
blind  child  is  that  his  spirits  are  needlessly  depressed,  and  his  habits 
made  needlessly  dependant.  From  his  birth,  or  from  the  period  of 
his  loss  of  sight,  he  never  finds  himself  addressed  in  the  every-day 
human  voice.  He  hears  words  of  pity  from  strangers,  uttered  in 
tones  of  hesitating  compassion  ;  and  there  is  a  something  in  the 
voices  of  his  parents  when  they  speak  to  him  which  is  different  from 
their  tone  towards  their  other  children.  Everything  is  done  for  him. 
He  is  dressed,  he  is  fed,  he  is  guided.  If  he  attempts  to  walk  alone, 
some  one  removes  every  impediment  which  lies  in  his  way.  A 
worse  evil  than  even  helplessness  arises  out  of  this  method  of  treat- 
ment. The  spirits  and  temper  are  injured.  The  child  is  depressed 
when  some  one  is  not  amusing  him,  and  sinks  into  apathy  when  left 
to  himself.  If  there  is  the  slightest  intermission  or  abatement 
of  tenderness  in  the  tone  in  which  he  is  addressed,  he  is  hurt.  If 
he  thinks  himself  neglected  for  a  moment,  he  broods  over  the  fan- 
cied injury,  and  in  his  darkness  and  silence  nourishes  bad  passions. 
The  experienced  students  of  the  case  of  the  blind  hint  at  worse 
consequences  stilly  arising  from  this  pernicious  indulgence  of  the 
blind  at  home.  Unless  the  mind  be  fully  and  independently  exer- 
cised, and  unless  the  blind  be  drawn  off  from  the  contemplation  of 
himself  as  an  isolated  and  unfortunate,  if  not  injured  being,  the  ani- 
mal nature  becomes  too  strong  for  control,  and  some  species  of 
sensual  vice  finishes  the  destruction  which  ill-judged  indulgence 
began. 

In  the  New-England  Institution  at  Boston,  the  pupils  are  treated, 
from  the  time  of  their  entrance,  like  human  beings  who  come  to  be 
educated.  All  there  are  on  an  equality,  except  a  very  few  of  the  peo- 
ple about  the  house.  The  teachers  are  blind,  and  so  all  liave  to  live  on 
together  on  the  same  terms.  It  is  a  community  of  persons  with  four 
senses.  It  is  here  seen  at  once  how  inexpressibly  absurd  it  is  to  be 
spending  time  and  wasting  energy  in  bemoaning  the  absence  of  a  fifth 
power,  while  there  are  four  existing  lo  make  use  of.  The  universe  is 
around  them  to  be  studied,  and  life  is  before  them  to  be  conquered  ;■ 
and  here  they  may  be  set  vigorously  on  their  way.  At  first  the  pupils 
bitterly  feel  the  want  of  the  caressing  and  pampering  they  have 
been  used  to  at  home.  Some  few,  who  have  come  in  too  late,  are 
found  to  have  been  irretrievably  incapacitated  by  it  ;  but  almost 
all  revive  in  a  surprisingly  short  time,  and  experience  so  much  en^ 
joyment  from  their  newly-acquired  independence,  their  sense  of 
safety,  their  power  of  occupation,  the  cessation  of  all  pity  and  re- 
pining, and  the  novel  feeling  of  equality  with  those  about  them,  that 
they  declare  themselves  to  have  entered  upon  a  new  life.  Many 
drop  expressions  resembling  that  of  one  of  the  pupils,  who  declared 
that  she  never  tliought  before  that  it  was  a  happy  thing  to  live. 
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Their  zeal  about  their  occupations  appears  remarkable  to  those 
who  do  not  reflect  that  holydays  is  no  pleasure  to  the  blind,  and 
idleness  a  real  punishment,  as  it  is  the  one  thing  of  which  they  have 
had  too  much  ail  their  lives.  They  are  eager  to  be  busy  Irom  morn- 
ing till  night;  and  the  care  ol  their  teachers  is  to  change  their  em- 
ployments frequently,  as  there  is  but  little  suspension  ol  work.  They 
have  a  play-ground,  with  swings  and  other  means  of  exercise  ;  but 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  management  is  to  cause  these 
to  be  made  a  proper  use  of.  The  blind  are  commonly  indisposed 
to  exercise  ;  and  in  the  New-England  Institution  little  is  done  in 
this  way,  though  the  pupils  are  shut  out  into  the  open  air  once,  and 
even  twice  a  day  in  summer,  the  house  doors  actually  closed  against 
them.  They  sit  down  in  groups  and  talk,  or  bask  in  some  sunny 
corner  of  the  grounds,  hurrying  back  at  the  first  signal  to  their 
books,  their  music,  their  mat  and  basket  making,  sewing,  and  tra- 
vels on  the  map. 

Another  great  difficulty  is  to  teach  them  a  good  carriage  and 
manners.  Blind  children  usually  fall  into  a  set  ofdisagreeable  habits 
while  other  children  are  learning  to  look  about  them.  They  wag 
their  heads,  roll  their  eyes,  twitch  their  elbows  and  keep  their  bodies 
ma.  perpetual  seesaw  as  olten  as  they  are  lei't  to  themselves;  and 
it  is  surprising  how  much  time  and  vigilance  are  required  to  make 
them  sit,  stand,  and  walk  like  other  people.  As  all  directions  to 
this  purpose  must  appear  to  them  purely  arbitrary,  their  faith  in 
their  instructors  has  to  be  drawn  upon  to  secure  their  obedience  in 
these  particulars,  and  the  work  to  be  done  is  to  break  the  habits  of 
a  life  ;  so  that  it  really  seems  easier  to  them  to  learn  a  science  or  a 
language  than  to  hold  up  their  heads  and  sit  still  on  their  chairs. 
The  manners  of  the  blind  usually  show  a  great  bashlulness  on  the 
surface  of  a  prodigious  vanity.  This  is  chiefly  the  fault  of  the  see- 
ing with  whom  they  have  intercourse.  If  their  compassionate  vis- 
iters would  suppress  all  tears  and  sighs,  make  an  effort  to  forget  all 
about  the  sense  that  is  absent,  and  treat  them,  on  the  ground  of  the 
other  four,  as  they  would  treat  all  other  pupils  in  any  other  sciiool, 
the  demeanour  of  the  blind  would  nearly  cease  to  be  peculiar. 
Their  manners  are  rectified  easily  enough  by  the  only  method 
which  can  ever  avail  for  the  cure  of  bad  manners  ;  by  cultivating 
their  kindly  feelings  and.their  self-respect,  and  by  accustoming  them 
to  good  society. 

The  studies  of  the  institution  at  Boston  arc  appointed  according 
to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  valuable  report  of  the  gentleman-, 
Dr-  Howe,  who  studied  the  case  of  the  blind  m  Europe,  and  who  is 
now  at  the  head  of  the  establishment  under  our  notice.  Among 
other  principles  is  this,  ^'  that  the  blind  can  attain  as  much  excel- 
lence in  mathematical,  geographical,  and  other  sciences,  as  many 
seeing  persons;  and  that  he  can  become  as  good  a  teacher  of  mu- 
sic, language,  mathematics,  and  other  sciences;  all  this  and  yet 
more  can  he  do."  The  ambition,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
enterprise,  was  far  higher  than  that  of  rescuing  a  few  hundreds  of 
blind  persons  from  pauperism  and  dependant  habits;  it  was  pro- 
posed to  try  how  noble  a  company  of  beings  the  blind  might  be 
made,  and  thus  to  do  justice  to  the  individuals  under  treatment,  and 
to  lift  up  the  whole  class  of  the  sightless  out  of  a  state  of  depression 
into  one  of  high  honour,  activity,  and  cheerfulness.  The  story,  bo- 
sides  being  a  pleasant  one,  is  a  fair  illustration  of  American  charity 
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in  its  principles  and  in  its  methods,  and  I  will  therefore  give  it  in 
brief.  1  do  not  believe  there  exists  in  American  literature  any  work 
breathing  a  more  exhilarating-  spirit  of  hopefulness,  a^finer  tone  of 
meek  triumph,  than  the  Reports  of  the  New-England  Institution 
lor  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

It  appears  to  be  only  about  five-and-forty  years  since  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  was  first  undertaken  ;  and  it  is  much  more  recent- 
ly that  any  just  idea  has  been  for:iied  by  anybody  of  the  actual 
number  ol  the  blind.  Even  now  few  are  aware  how  numerous  they 
are.  The  born-blind  are  tar  fewer  than  those  who  lose  their  sight 
in  infancy.  Taken  together,  the  numbers  are  now  declared  to  be, 
in  Egypt,  one  blind  to  every  three  hundred ;  in  Middle  Europe, 
one  to  every  eight  hundred  ;  in  North  Europe,  one  in  a  thousand. 
In  the  United  States,  the  number  of  blind  is  supposed  to  be  eight 
thousand  at  the  very  least. 

The  announcement  of  this  fact  caused  a  great  sensation  in  New- 
England.  The  good  ibiks  there  who  had  been  accustomed  to  bestow 
their  kindness  each  mi  some  sightless  old  man  or  woman,  or  some 
petted  blind  child  in  liisown  village,  had  not  thought  of  comparing 
notes  to  ascertain  how  many  such  cases  there  were,  and  were  quite 
unaware  of  the  numbers  who  in  towns  sit  wearing  their  cheerless 
lives  away  by  their  relations'  firesides ;  no  immediate  stimulus  of 
want  sending  them  forth  into  the  notice  of  the  rich  and  the  philan- 
thropic. 

The  first  step  was  the  passing  of  an  act  by  the  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, incorporating  trustees  of  the  New-England  Asylum  for 
the  Blind.  These  trustees  sent  Dr.  Howe  to  Europe  to  study  the 
similar  institutions  there,  and  bring  back  the  necessary  teachers 
and  apparatus.  Dr.  Howe's  report  on  his  return  is  extremely  in- 
teresting. He  brought  over  a  blind  teacher  from  Paris,  who,  be- 
sides being  skilled  in  theart  of  communicatins  knowledge,  is  learned 
in  the  classics,  history,  and  mathematics.  With  him  came  a  blind 
nnechanic  from  Edinburgh,  who  instructs  the  pupils  in  the  different 
kinds  of  manufacture,  on  which  many  of  them  depend  for  a  subsis- 
tence. 

Six  young  persons  were  taken  at  random  from  different  parts  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  put  under  tuition.  They  were 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty  years.  At  the  end  of  five 
months  all  these  six  could  read  correctly  by  the  touch;  had  pro- 
ceeded farther  in  arethmetic  than  seeing  children  usually  do  in  the 
same  time  ;  knew  more  of  geography  ;  had  made  considerable  at- 
tainment in  music;  and  offered  for  sale  moccasins  and  doormats  of 
as  good  quality  and  appearance  as  any  sold  in  the  shops  of  Boston. 
The  legislature  testified  its  satisfaction  by  voting  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  six  thousand  dollars  to  the  institution,  on  condition  of  its 
boarding  and  educating,  free  of  cost,  twenty  poor  blind  persons 
from  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

The  public  was  no  less  delighted.  Every  one  began  to  inquire 
what  he  could  do.  Money  was  given,  objects  were  sought  out ; 
but  some  rallying-point  for  all  the  effort  excited  was  wanted.  This 
was  soon  supplied.  A  wealthy  citizen  of  Boston,  Colonel  Perkins, 
ofi'ered  his  mansion  and  out-buildings  in  Pearl-street  as  a  residenee 
for  the  pupils,  if,  within  a  given  time,  funds  were  raised  to  support 
the  establishment.  This  act  of  munificence  fully  answered  the  pur- 
poses of  the  generous  citizen  who  performed  it.  Within  one  month 
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upward  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  were  contributed  and  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  institution.  The  legislatures  of  three  other  New-Eng- 
land states  have  made  appropriations  for  the  object;  an  estate  join- 
ing Colonel  Perkin's  has  been  purchased  and  thrown  into  a  play- 
ground ;  the  establishment  contains  five  officers  and  about  filly 
pupils,  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  increase  the  accommodations 
so  as  to  admit  more.  The  funds  are  ample,  and  the  means  ol  in-- 
struction  of  a  very  superior  kind. 

The  business  of  the  house  is  carried  on  by  the  pupils  as  far  as 
possible,  and  mechanical  arts  are  taught  with  care  and  diligence  ; 
but  the  rule  of  the  establishment  is  to  improve  the  mental  resources 
of  the  pupils  to  the  utmost.  Those  who  cannot  do  better  are  ena- 
bled to  earn  their  livelihood  by  the  making  of  mats,  baskets,  and 
mattresses  ;  biit  a  higher  destination  is  prepared  for  all  who  show 
ability  to  become  organists  of  churches,  and  teachers  of  languages 
and  science.  I  saw  some  of  the  pupils  writing,  some  sewing,  some 
practising  music,  some  reading.  I  was  struck  with  an  expression 
of  sadness  in  many  of  their  faces,  and  with  a  listlessness  ofrnanner 
in  some  ;  but  lam  aware  that,  owing  to  the  illness  of  the  director 
and  some  other  circumstances,  I  saw  the  establishment  togreatdis- 
advantage.  I  believe,  however,  that  not  a  few  of  its  best  friends, 
among  whom  may  perchance  be  included  some  of  its  managers 
themselves,  would  like  to  see  more  mirthful  exercises  and  readings 
introduced  in  the  place  ot  some  of  the  exclusively  religious  contem- 
plations offered  to  the  pupils.  The  best  homage  which  the  guard- 
ians of  thCiblind  could  oner  to  Him  v^^hosc  blessing  they  invoke  is 
in  the  thoroughly  exercised  minds  of  their  charge  ;  minds  strong  in 
power,  gay  in  innocence,  aad  joyous  in  gratitude. 

The  institution  which  I  had  the  best  means  of  observing,  and 
which  interested  me  more  than  any  charitable  establishment  in 
America,  was  the  Philadelphia  Asylum  for  the  Blind.  It  was  hum- 
ble in  its  arrangements  and  numbers  when  1  first  went,  but  before  I 
left  the  country  it  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  flourish.  U  is  impossible 
to  overrate  the  merits  of  Mr.  Friedlander,  its  principal,  in  regard 
to  it.  The  difficulties  with  which  he  had  lo  struggle,  from  confined 
space,  deficient  apparatus,  and  other  inconveniences  resulting  from 
narrow  means,  would  have  dettered  almost  any  one  else  from  un- 
dertaking anything  till  better  aid  could  be  provided.  But  he  was 
cheered  by  the  light  which  beamed  out  daily  more  brightly  from  the 
faces  of  his  little  flock  of  pupils,  and  supported  by  the  intellectual 
power  which  they  manifested  from  period  to  period  of  their  course. 
Of  the  eleven  he  found,  to  his  delight,  that  no  lewer  than  "  six  were 
endowed  with  remarkable  intellectual  faculties,  and  three  with  good 
ones;  while,  with  regard  to  the  remaining  two,  the  development  of 
their  minds  might  still  be'expected."  A  larger  dwelling  was  next 
engaged  ;  the  legislature  shoived  an  interest  in  the  institution,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  it  is  by  this  time  flourishinn". 

Mr.  Friedlander  and  the  matron,  Miss  Nicholls,  had  succeeded 
in  rectifying  the  carriage  and  manners  of  nearly  all  their  pupils.  As 
to  their  studies,  the  aim  is  as  high  as  in  the  New  England  Institu- 
tion, and  will,  no  doubt,  be  equally  successful.  The  music  was 
admirable,  except  for  the  pronunciation  of  words  in  the  singing.  Il 
was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  go  and  hear  their  musical  exercises, 
they  formed  so  good  a  band  of  instrumentalists,  and  sang  so  well. 
There  were  horns,  flutes,  violins,  and  llie  piano.    As  for  humbler 
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matters,  besides  the  ornamehlal  works  of  the  girls,  the  fringes, 
braids,  lamstands,  &c.,  1  saw  a  frock  made  by  one  of  them  during 
the  leisure  hours  of  one  week.  The  work  was  excellent,  the  gathers 
ol  the  skirt  being  stocked  into  the  waistband  as  evenly  and  regular- 
ly as  by  a  common  mantuamaker.  The  girls'  hair  was  dressed  like 
that  of  other  young  ladies,  only  scarcely  a  hair  was  out  of  its  place; 
and  each  blind  girl  dresses  her  own  hair.  They  peel  potatoes  with 
the  utmost  accuracy,  and  as  cjuickly  as  others.  But,  with  all  this 
care,  their  cultivation  of  mind  is  most  attended  to.  The  girls  stand 
as  good  an  examination  as  the  boys  in  mental  arethmatic,  geogra- 
phy, and  reading  aloud. 

Before  I  left  Philadelphia  the  annual  meeting  of  the  public  in  the 
Music  Hall,  to  see  the  progress  of  Mr.  Friedlander's  pupils,  took 
place.  I  was  requested  to  write  the  address  to  be  delivered  by  one 
of  the  blind  in  the  name  of  the  rest ;  and  now  I  found  what  the  dif- 
ficulty is  to  an  inexperienced  person,  of  throwing  one's  sell  into 
the  mind  of  a  being  in  such  different  circumstances,  and  uttering 
only  what  he  might  say  with  truth.  1  now  saw  that  the  common 
run  of  hymns  and  other  compositions  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
blind  become  no  less  cant  when  uttered  by  them,  than  the  general- 
ity of  the  so-called  religious  tracts  which  are  written  for  the  poor. 
The  blind  do  not  know  what  they  miss  in  not  receiving  the  light 
of  the  sun;  and  they  would  never  spontaneously  lament  about  it,  nor 
would  they  naturally  try  to  be  submissive  and  resigned  about  priva- 
tions which  they  are  only  by  inference  aware  of.  Their  resignation 
should  be  about  evils  whose  pressure  they  actually  feel.  To  a  blind 
child  it  is  a  greater  pain  to  have  a  thorn  in  its  foot  than  not  to  have 
eyes ;  to  a  blind  man  it  is  a  greater  sorrow  not  to  have  got  his 
temper  under  control  than  to  be  shut  out  from  the  face  of  nature. 
The  joy  of  the  sightless  should,  in  the  same  manner,  be  for  the  pos- 
itive powers  they  hold  and  the  achievements  they  grasp,  and  not 
for  what  others  call  compensations  for  what  they  do  not  miss.  To 
bear  all  this  in  mind,  and  to  conceive  one's  thoughts  accordingly  ; 
to  root  out  of  the  expression  of  thought  every  visual  imege,  and 
substitute  such,  derived  from  other  senses,  as  may  arise  naturally 
from  the  state  of  mind  of  the  blind,  is  no  easy  task,  as  any  one  may 
find  who  tries.  It  led  me  into  a  speculation  on  the  vast  amount  of 
empty  words  which  the  blind  must  swallow  while  seeking  from 
books  their  intellectual  food.  We  are  all  apt  in  reading  to  take  in, 
as  true  and  understood,  a  great  deal  more  than  we  verify  and  com- 
prehend ;  but,  in  the  intercourses  of  the  blind,  what  a  tremendous 
proportion  does  the  unreal  bear  to  the  real  which  is  offered  them! 

I  saw  at  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Boston  one  of  tliose  un- 
happy beings,  the  bare  mention  of  whose  case  excites  painful  feel- 
ings of  compassion.  I  was  told  that  a  young  man  who  was  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  was  on  the  premises,  and  he  was  brought  to  us. 
Impossible  as  it  was  to  hold  communication  with  him,  we  were  all 
glad  v^^hen,  after  standing  and  wandering  awkwardly  about,  be 
turned  from  us  and  made  his  way  out.  He  is  not  quite  blind.  He 
can  distinguish  light  from  darkness,  but  cannot  be  taught  by  any  of 
the  signs  which  are  used  with  his  deaf-mute  companions.  His  tem- 
per is  violent,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  increasing  his  enf. 
i'oyments.  His  favourite  occupation  is  piling  wood,  and  we  saw 
lim  doing  this  with  some  activity,  mounted  on  the  woodpile. 

It  is  now  feared  that  the  cases  of  this  tremendous  degree  of  pri- 
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vation  are  not  so  few  as  has  been  hitherto  supposed.  In  a  Memi- 
rial  of  the  Genoa  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  ii  is  stated  that  there 
are  seven  suca  cases  in  the  Sardinian  Slates  on  the  mainland  of 
Italy  ;  and  the  probability  is  thai  about  the  same  proportion  as  in 
other  kinds  of  infirmity  exists  among  other  nations.  Copious  ac- 
counts have  been  given  of  three  suflerers  of  this  class ;  and  a  fourth, 
Hannah  Lamb,  who  was  accidentally  burned  to  death  in  London 
at  the  age  of  nine  years  has  been  mentioned  in  print.  The  threw 
of  whom  we  have  been  favoured  with  copious  accounts  are  James 
Mitchell,  who  is  described  to  us  by  Dugald  Stuart ;  Victoria  Mo- 
risseau,  at  Paris,  by  M.  Bebian ;  and  Julia  Brace,  at  Hartford 
(Connecticut),  by  Mrs.  Sigourney.  All  these  have  given  evidence 
of  some  degree  of  intellectual  activity,  and  feeling  of  right  and 
wrong  ;  enougii  to  constitute  a  most  affecting  appeal  to  those  who 
are  too  late  to  aid  them,  but  who  may  possibly  be  the  means  of  sa- 
ving others  from  falling  into  their  state.  The  obligation  lies  chiefly 
on  the  medical  profession.  Every  enlightened  member  of  that  pro- 
fession laments  that  little  is  knoAvn  about  the  diseases  of  the  ear  and 
their  treatment.  Whenever  this  organ,  with  its  liabilities,  becomes 
as  well  understood  as  that  of  sight,  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  will 
doubtless  be  much  reduced,  and  such  cases  as  that  of  poor  Julia 
Brace  will  probably  disappear;  at  least  the  chances  of  the  occur- 
rence of  such  will  be  incalculably  lessened. 

The  generosity  of  American  society,  already  so  active  and  ex- 
tensive, will  continue  to  be  exerted  in  behalf  of  suflerers  from  the 
privation  of  the  senses,  till  all  Avho  need  it  will  be  comprehended  in 
its  care.  No  one  doubts  that  the  charity  will  be  done.  The  fear 
is  lest  the  philosophy  which  should  enlighten  and  guide  the  charity 
should  be  wanting.  Such  sufferers  are  apt  to  allure  the  observer, 
by  means  of  his  tenderest  sympathies,  into  the  imaginative  regions 
of  philosophy.  Science  and  generosity  eciually  demand  that  the  al- 
lurement should  be  resisted.  If  observers  will  put  away  all  mere 
imaginations  respecting  their  charge  ;  if  they  will  cease  to  approach 
Them  as  superior  beings  in  disguise,  and  look  upon  them  as  a  pecu- 
liar class  ol'children  more  than  ordinarily  ignorant,  and  ignorant  -n 
a  remarkable  direction,  facts  may  be  learned  relative  to  the  forma- 
tion of  mind  and  the  exercise  of  intellect  which  may  give  cause  to 
the  race  of  ordinary  men  to  look  upon  their  infirm  brethren  with 
gratitude  and  love,  as  the  medium  through  which  new  and 
great  blessings  have  been  conferred.  By  a  union  of  inquirers  and 
experimenters,  by  the  speculative  and  practical  cordially  joining  to 
work  out  the  cases  of  human  beings  with  four  senses,  the  number 
might  perhaps  bp  speedily  lessened  of  those  who,  seeing,  see  not,  and 
who,  hearing,  hear  not  nor  understand. 


NAHANT. 

"  A  breath  of  our  free  heaven  and  noble  sires." 

Hemaks. 

The  whole  coast  of  Massachusetts  Bay  is  well  worth  the  study 
of  the  traveller.  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  than  the  aspect  of  the 
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northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  bay.  Of  Cape  Ann,  the 
northern  point,  with  its  bold  shores  and  inexhaustible  granite  quar- 
ries, I  have  given  some  account  in  another  book.*  Not  a  ledge  of 
rock  is  to  be  seen  near  Cape  Cod,  the  southern  extremity;  but,  in- 
stead of  it,  a  sand  so  deep  that  travellers  who  have  the  choice  of 
reaching  it  by  horse  or  carriage  prefer  going  over  the  last  twenty 
miles  on  horseback ;  but  then  the  sandhills  are  of  so  dazzling  a 
whiteness  as  to  distress  the  eyes.  The  inhabitants  are  a  private 
race  of  fishermen  and  saltmen,  dwelling  in  groundfloor  houses, 
which  are  set  down  among  the  sandridges  without  plan  or  order. 
Some  communication  is  kept  up  between  them  and  a  yet  more  se- 
cluded race  of  citizens,  the  inhabitants  of  Nantucket  and  Martha's 
Vineyard,  two  islands  which  lie  south  of  the  southern  peninsula  of 
the  bay.  I  much  regretted  that  I  had  no  opportunity  of  visiting 
these  islands.  Some  stories  thatare  abroad  about  the  simplicity  of  the 
natives  are  enough  to  kindle  the  stranger's  curiosity  to  see  so  fresh 
a  specimen  ol  human  nature.  In  Nantucket  there  is  not  a  tree,  and 
scarcely  a  shrub.  It  is  said  a  fisherman's  son,  on  accompanying 
his  father  for  the  first  time  to  the  mainland,  saw  a  scrubby  apple- 
tree.  In  great  emotion,  he  cried,  "  Oh  father  !  look  there  !  what 
a  beautiful  tree  !  and  what  are  those  beautiful  things  on  it  ?  Are 
they  lemons  ?"  It  was  not  my  fortune  to  see  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  did  not  know  an  apple-tree  at  sight.  It  must 
be  highly  instructive  to  take  a  trip  from  this  remarkable  place  across 
the  bay  to  Nahant,  in  the  month  of  August. 

It  was  October  when  I  visited  Nahant,  and  all  the  gay  birds  of 
the  summer  had  flown.  I  was  not  sorry  for  this,  for  fine  people 
may  be  seen  just  as  well  in  places  where  they  are  less  in  the  way 
than  on  this  rock.  Nahant  is  a  promonotory  which  stretches  out 
into  the  bay  a  few  miles  north  of  Boston  ;  or  it  might  rather  be 
Cilled  two  islands,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  ridges  of  sand 
and  pebbles.  The  outermost  of  the  islands  is  the  larger,  and  it 
measures  rather  above  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  The 
whole  promontory  was  bought,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  by  a  cer- 
tain farmer  Dexter,  of  an  Indian  chief  Black  Wiley,  (or  a  suit  of 
clothes.  Probably  the  one  party  v;as  as  far  as  the  other  from  fore- 
seeing what  use  the  place  would  be  put  to  in  the  coming  days. 
Nahant  is  now  the  resort  of  the  Boston  gentry  in  the  hot  months. 
Several  of  them  have  cottages  on  the  promontory  ;  and  for  those 
who  are  brought  by  the  indefatigable  steamboat  there  is  a  stupen- 
dous hotel,  the  proportion  of  which  to  the  place  it  is  built  on  is  as  a 
man-of-war  would  be  riding  in  one  of  the  lovely  Massachusetts 
ponds.  Some  middle-aged  gentlemen  remember  the  time  when 
there  was  only  one  house  on  Nahant :  and  now  there  are  balls  in 
this  hotel,  where  the  extreme  of  dress  and  other  luxury  is  seen, 
while  the  beach  which  connects  the  rock  with  the  mainland  is  gay 
with  hundreds  of  carriages  and  equestrians  on  bright  summer 
mornings. 

This  beach  consists  of  gray  sand,  beaten  so  hard  by  the  action  of 
the  waves  from  the  harbour  on  one  side  and  the  bay  on  the  other, 
that  the  wheels  of  carriages  make  no  impression,  and  the  feet  of 
horses  resound  as  on  the  hardest  road.  It  is  the  most  delight- 
ful place  for  a  drive  or  a  gallop  that  can  be  imagined,  except  to 
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the  timorous,  who  may  chance  to  find  their  horses  frightened  vvhea 
the  waves  are  boisterous  on  either  hand  at  once.  We  entered  upon 
it  when  the  water  was  nearly  at  its  height,  and  the  passage  was 
narrow.  We  had  passed  through  the  busy  town  of  Lynn,  and 
left  its  many  hundreds  of  shoemaking  families  at  their  work  behind 
us.  We  had  passed  many  a  field  where  the  shoemaker,  turned 
farmer  for  the  season,  was  manuring  his  land  with  fishheads  and 
offal  ;  and  now  we  burst  into  a  region  where  no  sounds  of  labour 
were  heard,  few  signs  of  vegetation  seen.  We  were  alone  with 
our  own  voices  and  the  dashing  ol  the  sea,  which  seemed  likely  to 
take  us  oflf  our  feet. 

When  we  reached  Great  Nahant,  several  picturesque  cottages 
of  the  gentry  came  into  view.  All  had  piazzas,  and  several  \vere 
adorned  with  bright  creeping  plants.  No  inhabitants  were  visible. 
Some  rows  of  miserable  young  trees  looked  as  if  they  were  set  up 
in  order  to  be  blown  down.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  raise 
forest-trees,  but  hitherto  in  vain.  Some  large  willovys  grow  in  a 
partially  sheltered  spot,  and  under  these  are  the  boarding-houses  of 
the  place.  The  vendure  is  scanty,  of  course,  and  this  is  not  the 
kind  of  beauty  to  be  looked  for  in  Nahant.  The  charms  of  the 
place  are  in  the  distant  views,  and  among  the  picturesque  and  in- 
tricate rocks. 

The  variety  contained  within  the  circuit  of  a  mile  and  a  half  is 
fully  known  only  to  the  summer  residents  ;  but  we  saw  something 
of  it.  At  one  moment  we  were  prying  into  the  recesses  of  the 
Swallows'  cave,  listening  to  the  rumbling  of  the  waves  within  it, 
making  discoveries  of  birds'  nests  and  looking  up  through  its  dark 
chasms  to  the  sky.  At  the  next  we  caught  a  view,  between  two 
rising  grounds,  of  Boston,  East  Boston,  and  Chelsea,  sitting  afar 
off  upon  the  sunny  waters.  Here  and  there  was  a  quiet  strip  of 
beach,  where  we  sat  watching  the  rich  crop  of  weed  swayed  to  and 
fro  by  the  spreading  and  retreating  of  the  translucent  waters  ;  and 
then  at  intervals  we  came  to  where  the  waves  boil  among  the  ca- 
verns, making  a  busy  roar  in  the  stillest  hour  of  the  stillest  day. 
Here  all  v/as  so  chill  and  shadowy  that  the  open  sea,  with  its  sunny 
sail  and  canopy  of  pearly  clouds,  looked  as  if  it  were  quite  another 
region,  brought  into  view  by  some  magic,  but  really  lying  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world. 

There  is  a  luxurious  bathing-place  for  ladies,  a  little  beach  so 
shut  in  by  rocks,  along  the  top  of  which  runs  a  high  fence,  that  the 
retirement  is  complete.  Near  it  is  the  Spouiinor  Horn,  where  we 
sat  an  unmeasured  time,  wa-tching  the  rising  tide  spouting  more 
magnificently  every  moment  from  the  recess  called  The  Horn. 
Every  wave  rushed  in  and  splashed  out  again  with  a  roar,  the  frag- 
ments of  sea-weed  ffying  off  like  shot.  A  clever  little  boy  belonging 
to  our  parly  Avas  meantime  abroad  among  the  boarding-houses, 
managing  to  get  us  a  dinner.  He  saved  us  all  the  trouble,  and 
came  to  summon  us,  and  show  us  the  way.  His  father  could  not 
have  managed  better  than  he  did. 

We  rambled  about  in  the  afternoon  till  we  could  no  longer  con^ 
eeal  from  ourselves  that  the  sun  was  getting  low.  We  intended  to 
describe  a  circuit  in  returning,  so  as  to  make  as  much  of  our  road 
as  possible  lie  along  the  beach.  Never  was  the  world  bathed  m  a 
lovelier  atmosphere  than  this  evening.  The  rocks,  particularly 
the  island  called  Egg  Rock,  were  of  that  soft  lilach  hue  which  har- 
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monizes  with  the  green  sea  on  sunny  evenings.  While  this  light 
was  brightest,  we  suddenly  cameupon  a  busy  and  remarkable  scene  ; 
the  hamlet  of  Swampscot,  on  the  beach — the  place  where  novel- 
readers  go  to  look  for  Mucklebacket's  cottage;  so  much  does  it  re- 
semble the  beach  scenes  in  the  Antiquary.  Boats  Avere  drawn  up 
on  the  shore,  the  smallest  boats,  really  for  use,  that  I  ever  saw. 
They  are  flatbottomed,  and  are  tenanted  by  one  man,  or,  at  most, 
two  when  going  out  for  cod.  The  men  are  much  cramped  in  these 
tiny  boats,  and  need  exercise  when  they  come  to  shore,  and  we  saw 
a  company  playing  at  quoits  at  the  close  of  the  working-day.  Many 
children  were  at  play,  their  little  figures  seen  in  black  relief  against 
the  sea,  or  trailing  long  shadows  over  the  washed  and  glistening 
sands.  Women  were  coming  homeward  with  their  milkpans  or  ta- 
king in  their  linen  from  the  lines.  All  were  busy,  and  all  looked 
joyous.  While  my  companions  were  bargaining  lor  fish  1  had  time 
to  watch  the  singular  scene  ;  and  when  it  was  necessary  to  be  gone, 
and  we  turned  up  into  the  darkening  lanes  away  from  the  sea,  we 
looked  back  to  the  last  monument  upon  this  busy  reach  ot  the 
bright  shore. 

The  scenery  of  Massachusetts  Bay  is  a  treasure  which  Boston 
possesses  over  and  above  what  is  enjoyed  by  her  sister  cities  o(  the 
East.  New  York  has  a  host  of  beauties  about  her,  it  is  true  ;  the 
North  River,  Hoboken,  and  Staten  Island  :  but  there  is  something 
in  the  singularity  of  Nahant  and  the  wild  beauty  of  Cape  Ann 
iTiore  captivating  than  the  crowded,  fully-appropriated  beauties 
round  New- York.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington  have 
no  environs  which  can  compare  with  either  of  ihe  Jsorthern  cities. 
The  islands  which  lie  off  Charleston,  and  where  the  less  opulent 
citizens  repair  for  health  in  the  hot  months,  are  praised  more  for 
their  freshness  and  fertility  than  for  any  romantic  beauty  ;  and  the 
coasts  of  the  South  are  flat  and  shoaly.  The  South  has  the  advan- 
tage in  the  winter,  when  none  but  the  hardiest  fishermen  can  be 
abroad  to  watch  the  march  ol  the  wintry  storms  over  the  Northern 
sea  and  sky  ;  hiit  in  summer  and  autumn,  when  the  Southerners 
who  cannot  afford  to  travel  are  panting  and  sickening  in  the  glare 
among  sands  and  swamps,  the  poorest  of  the  citizens  of  Massachu- 
setts may  refresh  himself  amid  the  seabreezes  on  the  bright  prom- 
ontories or  cool  caverns  ol  his  native  shore. 
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*'  II  ne  faut  pas  une  bien  grande  force  d'esprit  pour  comprendre  que  ni  Ics 
richesses  ni  !e  pouvoir  ne  rendent  heureux.  Assez  pe  ger«  sentent  cette  verite. 
Mais  de  ceux  qui  la  connoissent  pleinement  et  se  conduiseut  en  consequence,  le 
nombro  en  est  si  petit  qu'il  semble  que  ce  soil  lal'effort  le  plus  rare  de  la  raison 
humaine." — Paul  Louis  Courier. 

Some  few  years  hence  it  will  be  difficult  to  believe  what  the  state 
of  the  times  was  in  some  parts  of  the  United  Statas,  and  even  in 
the  maritime  cities,  in  1835.  The  system  of  terrorism  seems  now  to 
be  over.  It  did  not  answer  its  purpose,  and  is  dropped  ;  but  in  1835 
it  was  new  and  dreadlul.    One  of  the  most  hideous  features  of  the 
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tim3s  was  the  ignorance  and  unconcern  of  a  large  portion  of  society 
about  wliat  was  being  done  and  suffered  by  other  divisions  of  its 
members.  I  suppose,  while  Luther  was  toihng  and  thundering, 
German  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  supping  and  dancing  as  usual; 
and  while  the  Lollards  were  burning,  perhaps  little  was  known  or 
cared  about  it  in  warehouses  and  upon  farms.  So  it  was  in  Amer- 
ica. The  gentry  with  whom  I  chiefly  associated  in  New-York 
knew  little  of  the  troublesof  the  abolitionists  in  that  city,  and  nothing 
about  the  state  of  the  anti-slavery  question  in  their  own  region.  In 
Boston  I  heard  very  striking  lacts  which  had  taken  place  in  broad 
daylight  vehemently  and  honestly  denied  by  many  who  happened 
to  be  ignorant  of  what  had  been  done  in  their  very  streets.  Not  a 
few  persons  applied  to  me,  a  stranger,  for  information  about  the 
grand  revolution  of  the  time  which  was  being  transacted,  not  only 
on  their  own  soil,  but  in  the  very  city  of  their  residence.  A  brief 
sketch  of  what  I  saw  and  experienced  in  Boston  during  the  autumn 
of  1835  will  afibrd  some  little  inlormaiion  as  to  what  the  state  of  so- 
ciety actually  was. 

At  the  end  of  August  a  grand  meeting  was  held  at  Faneuil  Hall 
in  Boston.  The  hall  was  completely  filled  with  the  gentry  of  the 
city,  and  some  of  the  leading  citizens  took  the  responsibility  and 
conducted  the  proceedings  of  the  day.  The  object  of  the  meeting 
was  to  sooth  the  South,  by  directing  public  indignation  upon  the 
abolitionists.  The  pretext  of  the  assembly  was,  that  the  Union 
was  in  danger  ;  and  though  the  preamble  to  the  resolutions  declared 
disapprobation  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  the  resolutions  them- 
selves were  all  inspired  by  fear  of  or  sympathy  with  slaveholders. 
They  -reprobated  all  agitation  of  the  question,  and  held  out  assuran- 
ces to  the  South  that  every  consideration  should  be  made  subordi- 
nate to  the  grand  one  of  preserving  the  Union.  The  speeches  were 
a  disgrace  to  the  constituents  of  a  democratic  republic,  pointed  as 
they  vrere  against  those  rights  of  free  discussion  and  association  at 
the  time  acted  upon  by  fellow-citizens,  and  imbued  with  deference 
for  the  South.  In  the  crowded  assembly  no  voice  was  raised  in 
disapprobation  except  when  a  speaker  pointed  to  the  portrait  ot 
Washington  as  "  that  slaveholder ;"  and  even  then  the  murmur 
soon  died  into  silence.  The  gentlemen  went  home,  trusting  that 
they  had  put  down  the  abolitionists  and  conciliated  the  South.  In 
how  a  short  a  time  did  the  new  legislature  of  the  State  pass,  in  that 
very  city,  a  series  of  thorough-going  abolition  resolutions,  sixteen 
constituting  the  minority!  while  the  South  had  already  been  long 
despising  the  half-and-half  doctrine  of  the  Faneuil  Hall  meeting! 

Aleaniime,  the  immediate  result  ofthe  proceeding  was  the  mob  of 
which  I  have  elsewhere  given  an  account.*  After  that  mob  the 
regular  meetings  ofthe  abolitionists  were  suspended  for  want  of  a 
place  to  meet  in.  Incessant  attempts  were  made  to  hire  any  kind 
of  public  building,  but  no  one  would  take  the  risk  of  having  his  pro- 
perty destroyed  by  letting  it  to  so  obnoxious  a  set  of  people.  For 
six  weeks  exertions  were  made  in  vain.  At  last  a  Boston  merchant, 
who  had  built  a  pleasant  house  for  himself  and  his  family,  said,  that 
while  he  had  a  roof  over  his  head,  his  neighbours  should  not  want 
a  place  in  which  to  hold  a  legal  meeting  for  honest  objects  ;  and  he 
Bent  an  offer  of  his  house  to  the  ladies  ofthe  Anti  slavery  Society. 

*  Society  in  America. 
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They  appointed  their  meeting  for  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday,  November  18.  They  were  obliged  to  make  known 
their  intentions  as  they  best  could,  lor  no  newspaper  would  admit 
their  advertisements,  and  the  clergy  rarely  ventured  to  give  out 
their  notices,  among  others,  from  the  pulpit. 

-  I  was  at  this  time  siiglitly  acquainted  with  three  or  four  aboli- 
tionists, and  I  was  distrusted  by  most  or  all  of  the  body  who  took 
any  interest  in  me  at  all.  My  feelings  were  very  dilierent  from 
theirs  about  the  slaveholders  of  the  South  ;  naturally  enough,  as 
these  Southern  slaveholders  were  nothing  else  in  tiie  eyes  of  abo- 
litionists, while  to  me  they  were,  in  some  cases,  personal  friends, 
and,  in  more,  hospitable  entertainers.  It  was  known,  however,  that 
I  had' declared  my  intention  of  attending  an  abolition  meeting.  This 
was  no  new  resolution.  From  the  outset  of  my  inquiry  into  the 
question,  I  had  declared  that,  having  attended  colonization  meet- 
ings, and  heard  all  that  the  slaveholders  had  to  say  for  themselves 
and  against  abolitionists,  I  felt  myself  bound  to  listen  to  the  other 
side  of  the  question.  I  always  professed  my  intention  of  seeking- 
acquaintance  with  the  abolitionists,  though  I  then  fully  and  invol- 
untarily believed  two  or  three  charges  against  them  which  I  found 
to  be  wholly  groundless.  The  time  was  now  come  for  discharging 
this  duty. 

On  the  Monday,  two  friends,  then  only  new  acquaintances,  called 
on  me  at  the  house  of  a  clergyman  where  1  was  staying,  three  miles- 
from  Boston.  A  late  riot  at  Salem  was  talked  over,  a  riot  in  which 
the  lamily  of  Mr.  Thompson  had  been  driven  from  one  house  to 
another  three  times  in  one  night,  the  children  being  snatched  from 
their  beds,  carried  abroad  in  the  cold,  and  injuriously  terrified.  It 
was  mentioned  that  the  ladies  of  the  Anti- slavery  Society  were 
going  to  attempt  a  meeting  on  the  next  Wednesday,  and  1  was 
asked  whether  I  was  in  earnest  in  saying  that  I  would  attend  one 
of  their  meetings.  Would  I  go  to  this  one  if  I  should  be  invited  ? 
I  replied  that  it  depended  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  meeting.  If 
it  was  merely  a  meeting  for  the  settlement  of  accounts  and  the  dis- 
patch of^  business,  whefe  1  should  not  learn  what  I  wanted,  I  should 
wait  for  a  less  perilous  time  ;  if  it  was  a  bona  fide  public  meeting, 
a  true  refiection  of  the  spirit  and  circumstances  of  the  time  and  the 
cause,  I  would  go.  The  matter  was  presently  decided  by  the  arri. 
val  of  a  regular  official  invitation  to  me  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  to 
carry  with  me  the  friend  who  was  my  travelling  companion  and  any 
one  else  who  might  be  disposed  to  accompany  me. 

Trifling  as  these  circumstances  may  now  appear,  they  were  no 
trifles  at  the  time  ;  and  many  considerations  were  involved  in  the 
smallest  movement  a  stranger  made  on  the  question.  The  two 
first  things  I  had  to  take  care  of  were  to  avoid  involving  my  host  in 
any  trouble  I  might  get  into,  and  to  afford  opportunity  to  my  com- 
panion to  judge  for  herself  what  she  would  do.  My  host  had  been 
reviled  in  the  newspapers  already  for  having  read  a  notice  (aniong 
several  others)  of  an  anti-slavery  meeting  from  Dr.  Channing's 
pulpit,  where  he  was  accidentally  preaching.  My  object  was  to  pre- 
vent his  giving  an  opinion  on  anything  that  I  should  do,  that  he 
might  not  be  made  more  or  less  responsible  for  my  proceedings.  I 
handed  the  invitation  to  my  companion,  with  a  hint  not  to  speak  of 
it.  We  separately  made  up  our  minds  to  go,  and  announced  our 
determination  to  our  host  and  hostess.    Between  joke  and  earnest, 
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tiicy  told  us  we  should  be  mobbed  ;  and   the  same  thing  was  re- 
pealed by  many  who  were  not  in  joke  at  all. 

At  two  o'clock  on  the  Wednesday  we  arrived  at  the  house  91  a 
gentleman  where  we  were  to  meet  a  fevv  of  the  leading  abolitionists, 
and  dine,  previous  to  the  meeting.  Our  host  was  miserably  ill  that 
day,  unfit  to  be  out  of  his  chamber  ;  but  he  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost,  being  resolved  to  escort  his  wife  to  the  meeting.  During 
dinner,  the  conversation  was  all  about  the  Southern  gentry,  in  whose 
iavour  I  said  all  I  could,  and  much  more  than  the  party  could  read- 
ily receive  :  wliich  was  natural  enough,  considering  that  they  and 
I  looked  at  the  people  of  the  South  fro 21  difierent  points  of  view. 
Belore  we  issued  forth  on  our  expedition  I  was  warned  once  more 
that  exertions  had  been  made  to  get  up  a  mob,  and  that  it  was  pos- 
sible we  might  be  dispersed  by  violence.  When  we  turned  mto 
the  street  where  the  house  of  meeting  stood,  there  were  about  a 
dozen  boys  hooting  before  the  door,  as  they  saw  ladies  of  colour  en- 
tering. VVe  were  admitted  without  having  to  wait  an  instant  on 
tlie  steps,  and  the  door  was  secured  behind  us. 

Tlie  ladies  assembled  in  two  drawing  rooms,  thrown  into  one  by 
the  folding-doors  being  opened.  The  total  number  was  a  hundred 
and  thirly.  The  president  sat  at  a  small  table  by  the  fbldmg-doors, 
and  before  her  was  a  large  Bible,  paper,  pens,  and  ink,  and  the  se- 
cretary's papers.  There  were  only  three  gentlemen  in  the  house, 
its  inhabitant,  the  gentleman  who  escorted  us,  and  a  clergyman  who 
Iiad  dined  with  us.  They  remained  in  the  hall,  keeping  the  front 
door  fastened,  and  the  back  way  clear  for  our  retreat,  if  retreat 
should  be  necessary.  But  the  number  of  hoolers  in  the  streets  at 
no  time  exceeded  thirty,  and  they  treated  us  to  nothing  worse  than 
a  few  yells. 

A  lady  who  sat  next  me  amused  me  by  inquiring,  with  kindness, 
whether  it  revolted  my  feelings  to  meet  thus  in  assembly  with  peo- 
le  of  colour.  She  was  as  much  surprised  as  pleased  with  my 
English  deficiency  of  all  feeling  on  the  subject.  My  next  neighbour 
on  the  other  hand  was  Mrs.  Thompson,  the  wife  of  the  anti-slavery 
lecturer,  who  had  just  effected  his  escape,  and  was  then  on  the  sea. 
The  proceedings  began  with  the  reading  of  a  few  texts  of  Scripture 
by  the  president.  My  first  impression  was  thai  the  selection  of 
these  texts  gave  out  a  little  vainglory  about  the  endurance  of  per- 
secution ;  but  when  1  remembered  that  this  was  the  reunion  of  per- 
sons who  had  heen  dispersed  by  a  mob,  and  v;hen  I  afterward  be- 
cam3  aware  how  cruelly  many  of  the  members  had  been  wounded 
in  their  moral  sense,  their  domestic  affections,  and  their  prospects 
in  life,  I  was  quite  ready  to  yield  my  too  nice  criticism.  A  prayer 
then  followed,  the  spirit  of  which  appeared  to  me  perfect  in  hope- 
fulness, meekness,  and  gentleness.  While  the  secretary  was  after- 
ward reading  her  report,  a  note  was  handed  to  me,  the  contents  ol 
which  sunk  my  spirits  fathom  deep  for  the  hour.  It  was  a  stiort 
pencil  note  from  one  of  the  i^entlemen  in  the  hall  ;  and  it  asked 
me  whether  I  iiad  any  objection  to  give  a  word  of  sympathy  to  the 
meeting,  fellow-labourers  as  we  had  long  been  in  behalf  of  the  prin- 
ciples in  whose  defence  they  were  met.  Tke  case  was  as  clear  as 
daylight  to  my  conscience.  If  I  had  been  a  mere  stranger  attend- 
ing with  a  mere  stranger's  interest  to  the  proceedings  ol  a  party  of 
natives,  I  might  and  ought  to  have  declined  mixing  myself  up  with 
their  proceedings.  But  1  had  long  before  published  against  slavery. 
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and  always  declared  my  conviction  tliat  th"s  was  a  question  of  hu- 
manity, not  of  country  or  race;  a  moral,  not  a  merely  political 
question  ;  a  general  affair,  and  not  one  of  city,  state,  party,  or  na- 
tion. Having  thus  declared  on  the  safe  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I  was 
bound  to  act  up  to  my  declaration  on  the  unsafe  side,  if  called  upon. 
I  thought  it  a  pity  that  the  call  had  been  made,  though  I  am  now 
very  glad  that  it  was,  as  it  was  the  means  of  teaching  me  more  of 
the  temper  and  affairs  ofthe  times  than  I  could  have  known  by  any 
other  means,  and  as  it  ripened  the  regard  which  subsisted  between 
myself  and  the  writer  ofthe  note  into  a  substantial,  profitable,  and 
delightful  friendship  ;  but,  at  the  moment,  Iforesaw  none  of  these 
good  consequences,  but  a  formidable  array  of  very  unpleasant  ones. 
!  foresaw  that  almost  every  house  in  Boston,  except  those  of  the 
abolitionists,  would  be  shut  against  me;  that  my  relations  to  the 
country  would  be  completely  changed,  as  I  should  be  suddenly 
transformed  from  being  a  guest  and  an  observer  to  being  considered 
a  missionary  or  a  spy  ;  and  results  even  more  serious  than  this  might 
reasonably  he  anticipated.  During  the  few  minutes  I  had  for  con- 
siderstion,  the  wife  ofthe  writer  ofthe  note  came  to  me,  and  asked 
what  r  thought  of  it,  begging  me  to  feel  quite  at  liberty  to  attend 
to  it  or  not,  as  Hiked.  I  felt  that  I  had  no  such  liberty.  I  was 
presently  introduced  to  the  meeting,  when  I  offered  the  note  as  my 
reason  for  breaking  the  silence  of  a  stranger,  and  made  the  same  de- 
clarations of  my  abhorrence  of  slavery  and  my  agreement  in  the. 
principles  of  the  abolitionists  which  I  had  expressed  throughout  the' 
whole  of  my  travels  through  the  South. 

Of  the  consequences  of  this  simple  affair  it  is  not  my  intention  ta 
give  any  account,  chiefly  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey 
to  my  English  readers  my  conviction  of  the  smallness  ofthe  por- 
tion of  American  society  which  was  concerned  in  the  treatment  in- 
fiicted  upon  me.  Tlte  hubbub  was  so  great,  and  the  modes  of  in- 
sult were  so  various,  as  to  justify  distant  observers  in  concluding 
that  the  whole  nation  had  risen  against  me.  I  soon  found  how  few 
can  make  a  great  noise,  while  the  many  are  careless  or  ignorant  of 
\vhat  is  going  on  about  a  person  or  a  party  with  whom  they  have 
nothing  to  do  ;  and  while  not  a  few  are  rendered  more  hearty  in 
their  regard  and  more  generous  in  their  hospitality  by  the  disgraces 
of  the  individual  who  is  under  the  oppression  of  public  censure-  AH 
that  I  anticipated  at  the  moment  of  reading  the  note  came  to  pass, 
but  only  for  a  time.  Eventually,  nothing  remained  which  ^n  the 
slightest  degree  modified  my  opinions  or  impaired  my  hope  of  the 
society  I  was  investigating. 

Tlie  secretary's  report  was  drawn  up  with  remarkable  ability, 
and  some  animating  and  beautiful  letters  were  read  from  distant 
members  of  the  association.  The  business  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  violence  was  put  in  train  again;  and,  when  the  meeting 
broke  up,  a  strong  feeling  of  satisfaction  visibly  pervaded  it.  The 
right  of  meeting  ivas  vindicated  ;  righteous  pertinacity  had  con- 
quered violence,  and  no  immediate  check  to  the  effects  ofthe  society 
was  to  be  apprehended. 

The  trials  of  the  abolitionists  of  Boston  were,  however,  not  yet 
over.  Two  months  belore,  the  attorney-general  of  the  state  had 
advocated  in  council  the  expected  demand  ofthe  South,  that  abo- 
litionists should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Slave  States  for  trial  and 
punL^bment  under  Southern  laws.    This  fact  is  credible  to  those, 
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and,  perhaps,  to  those  only,  who  have  seen  the  pamphlet  in  reply 
to  Dr.  Chaniiing's  work  on  Slavery  attributed  to  this  gentleman. 
The  South  was  not  lon^  in  makino-  the  demand.  Letters  arrived 
from  the  government  of  Southern  Slates  to  the  new  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  demanding  the  passing  of  laws  against  abolitionism 
in  all  its  form?!.  The  governor  as  was  his  business,  laid  these  let- 
ters before  the  legislature  of  his  state.  This  was  the  only  thing  he 
could  do  on  this  occasion.  Just  before,  at  his  entrance  upon  his 
office,  he  had  aimed  his  blow  at  the  abolitionists  in  the  follovving 
passages  ot  his  address.  The  same  delusion  (if  it  be  mere  delusion) 
is  visible  here  that  is  shared  by  all  persons  in  power,  who  cannot 
deny  that  an  evil  exists,  but  have  not  courage  to  remove  it  ;  a 
vague  hope  that  "fate,  or  Providence,  or  something,"  will  do  the 
work  which  men  are  created  to  perform  ;  men  of  principle  and  men 
of  peace,  like  the  abolitionists;  victims,  not  perpetrators  of  violence. 
"  As  the  genius  ol"our  institutions  and  the  character  of  our  people 
are  entirely  repugnant  to  laws  impairing  the  liberty  of  speech  and 
of  the  press,  even  for  the  sake  of  repressing  its  abuses,  the  patriot- 
ism of  all  classes  of  citizens  must  be  invoked  to  abstain  from  a  dis-* 
cussion  which,  by  exasperating  the  master,  can  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  render  more  oppressive  the  condition  of  the  slave  ;  and 
which,  if  not  abandoned,  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  will  prove  the 
rock  on  which  the  Union  will  splil.  ...  "A  conciliatory  forbear- 
ance," he  proceeds  to  say,  "  would  leave  this  whole  painful  subject 
where  the  Constitution  leaves  it,  with  the  states  where  it  exists, 
and  in  the  hands  o(  an  all-wise  Providence,  who  in  his  own  good 
time  is  able  to  cause  it  to  disappear,  like  the  slavery  of  the  ancient 
world,  under  the  gradual  operation  of  the  gentle  spirit  of  Christ- 
ianity." The  time  is  at  hand.  The  "  gradual  operation  of  the 
gentle  spirit  of  Christianity"  had  already  educated  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  abolitionists  for  the  work  they  are  doing,  but  which 
the  governor  would  fain  have  put  ofT.  It  thus  appears  that  they 
liad  the  governor  and  attorney-general  of  the  state  against  them, 
and  the  wealth,  learning,  and  power  of  their  city.  It  will  be  seen 
how  their  legislature  was  affected  towards  them- 

As  soon  as  they  were  aware  of  the  demands  of  the  Southern  gov- 
ernors, they  petitioned  their  legislature  for  a  hearing,  according  to 
the  invariable  practice  of  persons  wlio  believe  that  they  may  be  in- 
jured by  the  passing  of  any  proposed  law.  The  hearing  was  grant- 
ed, as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  a  committee  of  five  members  ot  the 
legislature  was  appointed  to  hear  what  the  abolitionists  had  to  say. 
The  place  and  time  appointed  was  the  Senate  Chamber,  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  Friday,  the  4th  of  March. 

The  expectation  had  been  that  few  or  none  but  the  parties  im- 
mediately concerned  would  be  present  at  the  discussion  of  such  "  a 
law  subject ;"  but  the  event  proved  that  more  curiosity  was  abroad 
than  had  been  supposed.  I  went  just  before  the  appointed  hour, 
and  took  my  seat  with  my  party,  in  the  empty  gallery- of  the  Senate 
Chamber.  The  abolitionists  dropped  in  one  by  one;  Garrison,  May, 
Goodell,  Follen,  E.  G.  Loring,  and  others.  The  committee  treated 
them  with  ostentatious  neglect,  dawdling  away  the  time,  and  keep- 
ing them  waiting  a  full  hour  beyond  the  appointed  time.  The  gal- 
lery filled  rapidly,  and  more  and  more  ciiizensentered  the  room  be- 
low. To  our  great  delight.  Dr.  Channing  made  his  appearance 
there.     At  length  it  was  manifest  that  the  Senate  Chamber  was  not 
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large  enough  ;  and  we  adjourned  to  the  Hall  of  Representatives, 
which  was  soon  about  two  thirds  filled. 

I  could  not  have  conceived  that  such  conduct  could  have  been 
ventured  upon  as  that  ol  the  chairman  ol"  the  commiUee.     It  was 
so  insulting  as  to  disgust  the  citizens  present,  whatever  might  be 
their  way  of  thinking  on  the  question  which  brought  ihcra  together. 
The  chairman  and  another  of  the  five  were  evidently  predetermined. 
They  spared  no  pains  in  showing  it,   twisting  the  meaning  of  ex- 
pressions employed    by  the  pleaders,  noting  down  any  disjointed 
phrase  which  could  be  made  to  tell  against  those  who  used  it,  con- 
veying sarcasms  in  their  questions,  and  insult  in  their  remarks-  Two 
others  evidenced  a  desire  to  fulfil  their  function,  to  hear  what  the^ 
abolitionists  had  to  say.     Dr.  Channing  took  his  seat   behind  the" 
pleaders;  and  1  saw  with  pleasure  that  he  was  handing  themnoics, 
acting  on  their  side  as  decisively,  and  almost  as  publicly  as  if  he  had 
spoken.     Alter  several  unanswerable  delences  against  charges  had 
been  made,  and  Mr.  Loring  had  extorted  the  respect  of  the  com- 
mittee by  a  speech  in  which  he  showed  that  a  legislative  censure  is 
more  injurious  than  penal  laws,  it  was  Dr.  Follen's  turn  to  speak. 
He  wa;s  presently  stopped  by  the  chairman,  with  a  command  that 
he  should  be  respect! ul  to  the  committee  ;  with  an  intimation  that 
the  gentlemen  were  heard  only  as  a  matter  of  favour.     They  pro- 
tested against  this,  their  hearing  having  been  demanded  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right ;  ihey  refused  to  proceed,  and  broke  up  the  conference. 
Much  good  was  done  by  this  alternoon's  proceedings.    The  feel- 
ing of  the  bystanders  was,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
pleaders,  and  the  issue  of  the  affair  was  watched  with  much  inter- 
est.    1  he  next  day  the  abolitionists  demanded  a  hearing  as  a  mat- 
ter ol  right;  and  it  was  granted  likewise  as  an  afiair  of  course.  The 
second  hearing  wass  appointed  lor  Tuesday  the  8th,  at   the  same 
place  and  hour. 

Some  well-meaning  friends  of  the  abolitionists  had  in  the  interval 
advised  that  the  most  accomplished,  popular,  and  gentlemanly  of 
the  abolitionists  should  conduct  the  business  of  the  second  day; 
that  the  speeches'  should  be  made  by  Dr.  Follen,  Messrs.  Loring 
and  Sevvall.  and  one  or  two  more  ;  and  that  Garrison  and  Goodell, 
the  homely,  primitive,  and  eminently  suffering  men  of  the  apostle- 
ship,  should  be  induced  to  remain  iu  the  background.  'I'he  advice 
was  righteously  rejected  ;  and,  as  it  happened,  theirs  were  the 
speeches  that  went  farthest  in  winning  over  the  feeling  of  the  au- 
dience to  their  side.  I  shall  never  forget  the  swimming  eye  and 
tremulous  voice  with  which  a  noble  lady  of  the  persecuted  party 
answered  such  a  suggestion  as  I  have  mentioned.  "  Oh,"  said  she, 
"above  all  things,  we  must  be  just  and  faithful  to  Garrison.  You 
do  not  know  what  we  know ;  that,  unless  we  put  him,  on  every 
occasion,  into  the  midst  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  party,  he  will  b^ 
torn  to  pieces.  Nothing  can  save  him  but  his  being  made  one  with 
those  whom  his  enemies  will  not  dare  to  touch."  As  lor  Mr.  Good- 
ell, he  had  been  frequently  stoned.  ''  He  was  used  to  it."  They 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  professional  gentlemen  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  did  the  most  eminent  service  of  the  day. 

The  hall  was  crowded,  and  shouts  of  applause  broke  forth  as  the 
pleaders  demolished  an  accusation  or  successfully  rebutted  the  in- 
solence of  the  chairman.  Dr.  Follen  was  again  stopped,  as  he  was 
showing  that  mobs  had  been  the  invariable  consequence  of  censures 
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of  abolitionism  passed  by  public  meetings  in  the  absence  of  gaff- 
laws.  He  was  desired  to  hold  his  tongue,  or  to  be  respectful  to  the 
committee;  to  which  he  replied,  in  his  gentlest  and  most  musical 
voice,  "  Am  I,  then,  to  understand  that,  in  speaking  ill  of  mobs,  I 
am  disrespectful  to  the  committee  .^"  The  chairman  looked  foolish 
enough  during  the  applauses  which  followed  this  question.  Dr. 
Follen  fought  his  ground  inch  by  inch,  and  got  out  all  he  had  to 
say.  The  conduct  of  the  chairman  became  at  last  so  insufferable, 
that  several  spectators  attempted  a  remonstrance.  A  merchant 
was  silenced  ;  a  pliysician  was  listened  to,  his  speech  being  season- 
ed with  wit  so  irresistible  as  to  put  all  parties  into  good  humour. 

The  loudly-expressed  opinion  of  the  spectators  as  they  dispersed 
was,  that  the  chairman  had  ruined  his  political  career,  and,  proba- 
bly, filled  the  chair  of  a  committee  of  the  legislature  for  the  last 
time.  The  result  of  the  afiair  was  that  the  report  of  the  committee 
"spoke  disrespectfully"  of  the  exertions  of  the  abolitionists,  buUe- 
jected  the  suggestion  of  penal  laws  being  passed  to  control  their 
operations.  The  letters  f:om  the  South  therefore  remained  unan- 
swered. 

The  abolitionists  held  a  consultation  whether  they  should  com- 
plain to  the  legislature  of  the  treatment  their  statements  had  re- 
ceived, and  of  the  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  their  self-jus- 
tification. They  decided  to  let  the  matter  rest,  trusting  that  there 
were  witnesses  enough  of  their  case  to  enlighten  the  public  mind 
on  their  position.  A  member  of  the  legislature  declared  in  his  place 
what  he  had  seen  of  the  treatment  sf  the  appellants  by  the  chair- 
man, and  proposed  that  the  committee  should  be  censured.  As  the 
aggrieved  persons  made  no  formal  complaint,  however,  the  matter 
was  dropped.  But  the  faith  of  the  abolitionists  was  justified.  The 
people  were  enlightened  as  to  their  position  ;  and  in  the  next  elec- 
tion they  returned  a  set  of  representatives,  one  of  whose  earliest 
acts  was  to  pass  a  series  of  anti-slavery  resolutions  by  a  majority  of 
378  to  16. 

These  were  a  few  of  the  signs  of  the  times  in  Massachusetts  when 
I  was  there.  They  proved  that,  while  the  aristocracy  of  the  great 
cities  were  not  to  he  trusted  to  maintain  the  great  principles  on 
which  their  society  was  baied,  the  body  of  the  people  were  sound. 
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"  Weigh  me  the  fire  ;  or  canst  thou  find 
A  way  50  measure  out  the  wind  ; 
Show  me  that  world  of  stars,  and  whence 
They  noiseless  spill  their  influence  ? 
This  if  thou  canst." 

Herrick. 
"  Sic  vita." 

I  BELIEVE  no  one  attempts  to  praise  the  climate  of  New-England. 
The  very  low  average  of  health  there,  the  prevalence  ot  consump- 
tion and  of  decay  of  the  teeth,  are  evidences  of  an  im\yfio!esome 
climate  which  I  believe  are  universally  received  as  such.  The  mor- 
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lurlVcMeTn  t'h^i'iw.  ^ji"^^^"^  the  ivhole  country  is  a  dark  fea^ 
ture  ol  Jjle  in  the  United  Slates.  I  do  not  know  whether  j.nv  in- 
vestigation has  been  made  into  the  numbers  who  die  in  in  ancy  • 
?han  amon'l'^hp'  ?'  ""''^'^^^  '"  ^^^""""^  '^'^'  ^'  ^^  much  g.^ater' 
externTc^.^tf''^^^^^^^^  ^^^  in  a  situation  of  equal 

men  whfeh  ij^  ,  i  "^'^  ?^"L'"-  ^°  "^^^^  '''''^^'  ^^^^«  «f  bereave- 
i^^  toTpvip,f*h  ^"^  ^^^^^  ^""'l  ^"P^"  "'^  "Ejects  in  life  ;  it  is  afflict- 
ing to  review  them  now,  as  they  rise  up  beDie  niy  mind.     One  ac- 

out'of^vpn^  "^'"',^^  !"^^  ^""^«"^  "^  «'^  ^^^i'^^^"  ;  anothe?  five 
sixtpin.  InH'  ^"o^^^er  SIX  out  of  seveu ;  another  thirteen  out  of 
?he  f^m'alP^  nf  h^.  "^«Vr"er  tells  me  ll.^at  a  fatahfy  seems  to  attend 
H^Ma-hT.nt  «r^'S  family,  for,  out  of  eighteen,  only  one  little  grand- 
dSnt  kiXT^^^  and  most  of  this  Jamily  died  very  young,  and  of 
herfas  ^n  Ar^f  •"^^' w,^^^"'  ^'^  *  ^'^  «^  "^^"^  vvo-worn  mo- 
oi'the  h  no.  rT  "'•  Y^^'^'^'^''  ^^e  went  in  the  North  we  heard 
ot     the  lung  fever    as  of  a  common  complaint,  and  children  seemed 

rhieflvLhtnMh;''nfh''"^"  J^ri""^-  '^^''f  ^'""^^^  i«  doubtTess 
cmel^y  to  bJamefor  all  this,  and  I  do  not  see  how  any  degree  of  care 
could  obviate  much  of  the  evil.  The  children  must  be1[ept  warm 
h^  ,t  i  r"'  '  '"^-  ^^^\«"'y,w?y  of  afibrding  them  the  range  of  the 
house  IS  by  warming  the  whole,  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret,  by 

Z"7hen^LTr-T  f  '''■'  ^^''  •  ''^''''  '^^^^^  «"  comfortable  withir^ 
Du  ,  then,  the  risk  of  gomg  out  is  very  great.  There  is  far  Irss  fn^ 
and  damp  than  in  Eri^lauTl,  and  the  perfectly  calm  sinny  da^s  o!' 
m.dwinter  are  endurable;  but  the  least  breath  of  wind  seems  "o 
chill  one's  very  h!e.  1  had  no  idea  what  the  suflering  from  ex  Seme 
d  V  "Ji^hTf  '"^  •'''  °"^  ^-'^V  ^"  ^*^^*«"'  J  ^^'^"^^d  life  length  of- the 
anL^f.lW  '^^^"'"  ^,  r'^^J  '''''^^'  the  thermometer  seven  degrees 
vfon«  t  i  ^'"'^  ^'''^•-  ^  '■'^^  been  warned  of  the  cold,  but  was  an- 
xious  to  keep  an  appointment  to  attend  a  meeting.  We  put  on  all 
he  mennoes  and  furs  we  could  muster  ;  but  we  were  insensible  of 
KJr"V'^'  '"''i'^?'''  '^'^  ^^'"d  '•^^^be'd  us.  My  muff"  seemed  to 
nnt  h^'w  '^^'  '  ^^T'^  '^"^'^^  I  ^bould  have  been  warmer  with- 
of  waVmfh  wi'r'/l'^  ^^^1'"^  ^°  the  meeting  pretty  Avell,  the  stock 
«PtT.m  ^  n  ^  ^^"^   f'rought  out  with  us  lasting  till  then.    But  we 

ter?  wPl?lnnw  °T  '''T  '  '"^.'  K'^'  ^'™^  *  ^"^  ^^«"^e'  I  did  not 
Sfrnm  U'  '''''^'^  "^ .'"^^.^  ^"^  ^^at  I  was  about.  The  stupeiac- 
n  AhroS'51^  t  .^' 'n'l^rV'f '^  d.sagreeable,  the  sense  of  pain  remain- 
Alt  Jr^o  ^    .V'   ^.""^  ^  determined  not  to  expose  myself  toil  again. 

in^lhe^'ngenlal'yuig:'^'  ^'^^^  ^^'"^^"^  ^^^  '^^"^^  of  encounter- 
It  is  a  wretched  climate.     The  old  lines  would  run  in  my  head, 

f\rc     "-^"^  ^•^'^^  by  Uirns,  the  biUer  change 

Ut  herce  extremes,  extremes  by  change  more  fierce  : 

i-rom  beds  of  raging  fire  to  starve  in  ice 

Their  soft  ethereal  warmth,  and  there  lo  pine 

Immoveable,  infixed,  and  frozen  round, 

Periods  of  time,  thence  hurried  back  te  fire." 

.r7*'?.^^7  P^'"t  ?^  ^b?  t*"'^''  however,  1  did  not  much  mind;  for, 
alter  tiie  hrst  week  of  langour,  I  enjoyed  the  heat,  except  for  the 
perpetual  evidence  that  was  before  us  of  the  mischief  or  fatality  of 
Its  ettects  to  persons  who  could  not  sit  in  the  shade,  and  take  it 
quietly,  as  we  could.    There  were  frequent  instances  of  death  in 
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the  streets,  and  the  working-people  suffer  cruelly  in  the  hot  months. 
But  the  cold  is  a  real  evil  to  all  classes,  and,  I  think,  much  the  most 
serious  of  the  two.  I  Ibund  the  second  winter  more  trying  than  the 
first,  and  I  hardly  know  how  1  shjuld  have  sustained  a  third. 

Every  season,  however,  has  its  peculiar  pleasures  ;  and  in  the 
retrospect  these  shine  out  brightly,  while  the  evils  disappear. 

On  a  D.^cember  morning  you  are  awakened  by  the  domestic  scra- 
ping at  your  hearth.  Your  anthracite  fire  has  been  in  all  night; 
and  now  the  ashes  are  carried  away,  more  coal  is  put  on,  and  the 
blower  hides  the  kindly  red  from  you  for  a  time.  In  half  an  hour 
the  fire  is  intense,  ihough,  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  everything 
you  touch  seems  to  blister  your  fingers  with  cold.  If  you  happen 
to  turn  up  a  corner  of  the  carpet  with  your  foot,  it  gives  out  a  flash; 
and  your  hair  crackles  as  you  brush  it.  Breakfast  is  always  hot, 
be  the  weather  what  it  may.  The  cofiee  is  scalding,  and  the  buck- 
wheat cakei  steaai  when  the  cover  is  taken  off.  Vour  host's  little 
boy  asks  whetherjie  may  go  coasting  to-day,  and  his  sisters  tell  you 
what  day  the  schools  will  all  go  sleighing.  You  may  see  boys  coast- 
ing on  Boston  Common  all  the  winter  day  through;  and  too  many 
in  the  streets,  where  it  is  not  so  safe.  To  coast  is  to  ride  on  a  board 
down  a  frozen  slope  ;  and  many  children  do  this  in  the  steep  streets 
which  lead  down  to  the  Common,  as  well  as  on  the  snowy  slopes 
within  the  enclosure  where  n)  carriages  go.  Some  sit  on  their  heels 
on  the  board,  some  on  t.eir  crossed  legs.  Some  strike  their  legs 
out,  put  their  arms  a-kimbo,  and  so  assume  an  air  ol  defiance  amid 
their  velocity.  Others  prefer  lying  on  their  stomachs,  and  so  going 
headforemost;  an  attitude  whose  comfort  I  could  never  enter  into. 
Coasting  is  a  wholesome  exercise  for  hardy  boys.  Of  course  they 
have  to  walk  the  ascent,  carrying  their  boards  between  every  feat 
of  coasting;  and  this  affords  them  more  exercise  than  they  are  at 
all  aware  of  taking. 

As  for  the  sleighing,  1  heard  much  more  than  I  experienced  of  its 
charms.  No  doubt  eariy  assciation  has  something  to  do  with  the 
American  fondness  for  this  mode  of  locomotion  ;  and  much  of  the 
affection  which  is  borne  to  music,  dancing,  supping,  and  all  kinds 
of  frolic,  is  transterred  to  the  vehicle  in  which  the  fi-olicking  parties 
are  transported,  ft  must  be  so,  I  think,  or  no  one  would  be  found 
to  prefer  a  carriage  on  runners  to  a  carriage  on  wheels,  except  on 
an  untrodden  expanse  of  snow.  On  a  perfectly  level  and  crisp  sur- 
face I  can  fancy  the  smooth  and  rapid  motion  to  be  exceedingly 
pleasant ;  but  such  surlaces  are  rare  in  the  neighbourhood  of  popu- 
lous cities.  The  uncertain,  rough  motion  in  streets  liillocky  with 
snow,  or  on  roads  consisting  for  the  season  of  a  ridge  of  snow  with 
holes  in  it,  is  disagreeable,  and  provocative  of  headache.  I  am  no 
rule  for  others  as  to  liking  the  bells;  but  to  me  their  incessant  jangle 
was  a  great  annoyance.  Add  to  this  the  sitting,  without  exercise, 
in  a  wind  caused  by  the  rapidity  of  the  motion,  and  the  list  of  c/esa- 
gremens  is  complete.  I  do  not  know  the  author  of  a  description  of 
sleighing  which  was  quoted  to  me,  but  I  admire  it  for  its  fidelity. 
"  Do  you  want  to  know  what  sleighing  is  like  ?  You  can  soon  try. 
Set  your  chair  on  a  spring-board  out  in  the  porch  on  Christmas 
day  ;  put  your  leet  in  a  pailful  of  powdered  ice  ;  have  somebody  to 
jingle  a  bell  in  one  ear,  and  somebody  else  to  blow  into  the  other 
witn  the  bellows,  and  you  will  have  an  exact  idea  of  sleighing." 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that  young  people  whose  health  is  too  del- 
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icate  to  allovy  them  to  do  many  simple  things,  are  not  too  delicate 
to  go  out  sleighing  in  an  open  sleig-h.  They  put  hot  bricks  under 
their  feet,  and  wrap  up  in  lurs;  but  the  face  remains  exposed,  and 
the  breathing  the  Irosty  air  of  a  winter's  night,  after  dancing,  may 
be  easily  conceived  to  be  the  cause  of  much  of  the  "  lung  fever"  of 
which  the  stranger  hears.  The  gayest  sleighing  that  X  saw, 
was  on  the  day  when  all  the  schools  in  Boston  have  a  holyday,  and 
the  pupils  go2abroad  in  a  long  procession  of  sleighs.  The  multi- 
tude of  happy  young  faces,  though  pinched  with  cold,  was  a  pretty 
sight. 

If  the  morning  be  fine,  you  have  calls  to  make,  or  shopping  to  do, 
or  some  meeting  tojattend.  If  the  streets  be  coated  with  ice,  you  put 
on  your  India-rubber-shoes — unsoled — to  guard  you  from  slipping. 
II  not,  you  are  preity  sure  to  measure  your  length  on  the  pavement 
before  your  own  door.  Some  of  the  handsomest  houses  in  Boston, 
those  which  boast  the  finest  flight  of  steps,  have  planks  laid  on  the 
steps  during  the  season  ol  frost,  the  wood  being  less  slippery  than 
s:one.  It,  as  sometimes  happens,  a  warm  wind  should  be  suddenly 
breatliing  over  the  snow,  you  go  back  tochan^^e  your  shoes.  India- 
rubbers  being  as  slippery  in  wet  as  leather  soles  are  on  ice.  Noth- 
ing is  seen  in  England  like  the  streets  of  Boston  and  New- York  at 
the  end  of  the  season  while  the  thaw  is  proceeding.  The  area  of 
the  street  had  been  so  raised  that  passengers  could  look  over  the 
blinds  of  your  ground-ffoor  rooms  ;  when  the  sidewalks  become  full 
ol  holes  and  puddles,  they  are  cleared,  and  the  passengers  are  re- 
duced to  their  proper  level  ;  but  the  middle  of  the  streets  remains 
exalted,  and  the  carriages  drive  along  a  ridge.  Of  course,  this  soon 
becomes  too  dangerous,  and  for  a  season  ladies  and  gentlemen 
walk  ;  carts  tumble,  slip,  and  slide,  and  get  on  as  they  can  ;  while 
the  mass,  now  dirty,  not  only  with  thaw,  but  with  quantities  of 
refuse  vegetables,  sweepings  of  the  poor  people's  houses,  and  other 
rubbish  which  it  was  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  with  while  every 
place  was  frozen  up,  daily  sinks  and  dissolves  into  a  composite 
mud.  \  It  was  in  New-York  and  some  of  the  inferior  streets  of  Bos- 
ton that  I  saw  this  process  in  its  completeness. 

If  the  morning  drives  are  extended  beyond  the  city,  there  is  much 
to  delight  the  eye.  The  trei  s  are  cased  in  ice  ;  and  when  the  sun 
shines  out  swddenly,  the  whole  scene  looks  like  one  diffused  rainbow, 
dressed  in  a  brilliancy  which  can  hardly  be  conceived  of  in  England. 
On  days  less  bright,  the  blue  harbour  spreads  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  sheeted  snow  which  extends  to  its  very  brink. 

The  winter  evenings  begin  joyously  with  the  festival  of  Thanks- 
giving Day,  which  is,  if  I  remember  rightly,  held  on  the  first 
Thursday  of  December.  The  festival  is  ordered  by  proclamation 
of  the  governor  of  the  state,  which  proclamation  is  read  in  all  the 
churches.  Tiie  Boston  friends  with  whom  we  had  ascended  the 
Mississippi,  and  travelled  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  did  not  for- 
get that  we  were  strangers  in  the  land  ;  and  many  weeks  before 
Thanksgiving  Day  they  invited  us  to  join  their  family  gathering  on 
that  great  annual  festival.  We  went  lo  church  in  the  morning,  and 
listened  to  the  thanksgiving  for  the  mercies  of  the  year,  and  to  an 
exemplification  ol  the  truth  that  national  prosperity  is  of  value  only 
as  it  IS  sanctified  to  individual  progression  ;  an  important  doctrine, 
well  enforced.  This  is  the  occasion  chosen  by  the  boldest  of  the 
clergy  to  say  what  they  think  of  the  faults  of  the  nation,  and  par- 
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licularly  to  reprobate  apathy  on  the  slavery  question.  There  are  few 
who  dare  do  this,  though  it  seems  to  be  understood  that  this  is  an 
occasion  on  which  "  particular  preaching"  may  go  a  greater  length 
than  on  common  Sundays.  Yet  a  circumstance  happened  in  New 
York  on  this  very  day  which  shows  that  the  clergy  have,  at  least  in 
some  places,  a  very  short  tether,  even  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  An 
Episcopalian  clergyman  from  England,  named  Pyne,  who  had  been 
some  years  settled  in  America,  preached  a  thanksgiving  sermon, 
in  which  he  made  a  briefand  moderate,  even  commonplace  allusion 
to  the  toleration  of  slavery  among  other  national  sins.  For  some 
weeks  he  heard  only  the  distant  mutterings  of  the  storm  which  was 
about  to  burst  upon  him  ;  but  within  three  months  he  was  not  only 
dismissed  from  his  office,  but  compelled  to  leave  the  country,  though 
be  had  settled  his  family  from  England  beside  him.  He  was  ani- 
ious  to  obey  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  and  print  verbatim  the  ser- 
mon which  had  caused  his  ruin  ;  but  no  printer  would  print,  and 
no  publisher  would  agree  to  sell  his  sermon.  At  length  he  found  a 
printer  who  promised  to  print  it  on  condition  of  his  name  being  kept 
secret  ;  and  the  sermon  was  dispersed  without  the  aid  of  a  pub- 
lisher. Mr.  Pyne  sailed  for  England  on  the  following  1st  of  April ; 
as  it  happened,  in  the  same  ship  with  Mr.  Breckinridge,  the  Pres- 
byterian clergyman  who  put  himself  into  unsuccessful  opposition  to 
Mr-  Thompson,  at  a  public  discussion  at  Glascow  last  year.  The 
voyage  was  not  a  pleasant  one,  as  might  be  supposed,  to  either 
clergyman.  Nothing  could  be  more  mal-a-propos  than  that  one  who 
came  over  with  a  defence  in  his  mouth  of  the  conduct  oi  the  Amer- 
ican clergy  on  the  slavery  question  should  be  shut  up  for  three 
weeks  with  a  clergyman  banished  for  opening  his  lips  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

After  service  Dr.  Channing  took  us  to  Persico's  studio,  where  tlie 
new  bust  of  Dr.  Channing  stood,  and  one,  scarcely  less  excellent,  of 
Governor  Everett.  We  then  spent  an  hour  at  Dr.  Channing's,  and 
he  gave  me  his  book  on  slavery,  which  was  to  be  published  two 
days  afterward.  I  was  obliged  to  leave  it  unread  till  the  festivities 
of  the  day  were  over  ;  but  that  night  and  two  succeeding  ones  I 
read  it  completely  through  before  1  slept.  It  is  impossible  to  com- 
municate an  idea  of  the  importance  and  interest  of  that  book  at  the 
time  it  was  published.  I  heard  soon  afterward  that  there  was  dif- 
ficulty in  procuring  it  at  Washington,  partly  from  the  timidity  of 
the  booksellers,  it  having  been  called  in  Congress  "  an  incendiary 
book."  It  was  let  out  at  a  high  price  per  hour.  Of  course,  as  soon 
as  this  was  understood  at  Boston,  supplies  were  sent  otherwise  thai: 
through  the  booksellers,  so  that  members  of  Congress  were  no  longer 
obliged  to  quote  the  book  merely  from  the  extracts  contained  in  the 
miserable  reply  to  it  which  was  extensively  circulated  injjae  mC" 
tropolis. 

This  book  was  in  my  head  all  the  rest  of  the  day,  from  whose 
observances  all  dark  subjects  seemed  banished.  At  three  o'clock  a 
family  party  of  about  thirty  were  assembled  round  two  wellspread 
tables.  There  was  only  one  drawback,  that  five  of  the  children 
were  absent,  being  ill  of  the  measles.  There  was  much  merriment 
among  us  grown  people  at  the  long-table  ;  but  the  bursts  of  laugh- 
ter from  the  children's  side-table,  where  a  kind  aunt  presided,  were 
incessant.  After  dinner  we  played  hunt-the.■^sIipper  with  the  chil- 
dren, while  the  gentlemen  were  at  their  wine  ;  and  then  went  to 
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spend  an  hour  with  a  poor  boy  in  the  measles,  who  was  within 
hearing-  of  the  mirth,  but  unable  to  leave  his  easy  chair.  When  we 
had  made  him  laugh  as  much  as  was  good  for  him  with  some  of 
our  most  ludicrous  English  Christmas  games,  we  went  down  to 
communicate  more  of  this  curious  kind  of  learning  in  the  drawing- 
rooms.  There  we  introduced  a  set  of  games  quite  new  to  the  com- 
pany ;  and  it  was  delightful  to  see  with  what  spirit  and  wit  they 
were  entered  into  and  carried  on.  Dumb  Crambo  was  made  to 
yieid  its  ultimate  rhymes,  and  the  storytelling  in  Old  Coach  was  of 
the  richest.  When  we  were  all  c^uite  tired  with  laughing,  the  chil- 
dren began  to  go  away  ;  some  fresh  visiters  dropped  in  from  other 
houses,  and  music  and  supper  followed.  We  got  home  by  eleven 
o'clock,  very  favourably  impressed  with  the  institution  of  Thanks- 
giving Day.  I  love  to  dwell  upon  it  now,  for  a  new  interest  hangs 
over  that  festival.  The  friend  by  whose  thoughttulness  we  were 
admitted  to  this  family  gathering,  and  in  whose  companionship  we 
went — the  beloved  of  every  heart  there,  the  sweetest,  the  sprightliest  _ 
of  the  party — will  be  among  them  no  more. 

Christmas  evening  was  ve^ry  differently  passed,  but  in  a  way  to 
me  even  more  interesting.  We  were  in  a  country  village,  Hingham, 
near  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  were  staying  in  the 
house  of  the  pastor,  our  clerical  shipmate.  The  weather  was  bad, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day  extremely  so  ;  and  the  attendance  at 
the  church  was  therefore  not  large,  and  noonecame  to  dinner.  The. 
church  was  dressed  up  with  evergreens  in  great  quantity,  and  ar- 
ranged with  much  taste.  The  organist  had  composed  a  new  an« 
them,  which  was  well  sung  by  the  young  men  and  women  of  the 
congregation.  At  home  the  rooms  were  prettily  dressed  with  green, 
and  an  ample  supply  of  lights  was  provided  against  the  evening. 
Soon  after  dinner  some  little  girls  arrived  to  play  with  the  children 
of  the  house,  and  Ave  resumed  the  teaching  of  English  Christmas 
games.  The  little  things  were  tired,  and  went  away  early  enough 
to  leave  us  a  quiet  hour  before  the  doors  were  thrown  open  to  "  the 
parish,"  whose  custom  it  is  to  flock  to  the  pastor's  house,  to  ex** 
change  greetings  with  him  on  Christmas  night.  What  I  saw  makes 
me  think  this  a  delightful  custom.  There  is  no  expensive  or  labo- 
rious preparation  for  their  reception.  The  rooms  are  well  lighted, 
and  cake  and  lemonade  are  provided,  and  this  is  all. 

This  pastor  and  his  wife  received  their  guests  as  they  came  in, 
and  then  all  moved  on  to  offer  the  greetings  of  the  season  to  me. 
Many  remained  to  talk  with  me,  to  my  great  delight.  There  was 
the  schoolmaster,  with  his  daughter.  There  was  farmer  B.,  who 
has  a  hobby,  ^his  place  was  colonized  by  English  from  Hingham 
in  Norfolk,  and  farmer  B.'s  ancestors  were  among  them.  He  has  a 
passion  for  hearing  about  Old  Hingham,  and,  by  dint  of  questioning 
every  stranger,  and  making  use  of  all  kinds  of  opportunity,  he  has 
learned  far  more  than  I  ever  knew  about  the  old  place-  His  hopes 
rose  high  when  he  found  I  was  a  native  of  Norfolk  ;  but  I  was 
obliged  to  depress  them  again  by  confessing  how  little  I  could  tell 
of  the  old  place,  within  a  few  miles  of  which  my  early  years  were 
spent.  I  was  able  to  give  him  some  trifling  fact,  however,  about 
the  direction  in  which  the  road  winds,  and  for  this  he  expressed 
fervent  gratitude.  I  was  afterward  lold  that  he  is  apt  to  drive  hia 
oxen  into  the  ditch,  and  to  lose  a  sheep  or  two  when  his  head  is 
running  on  "  the  old  place."    I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  my  at- 
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tempts  to  obtain  a  sketch  of  Old  Hingham  to  send  over  to  Farmer 
B.  ;  but  I  wish  I  could,  lor  I  believe  it  would  please  hira  more  than 
the  bequest  of  a  fortune. 

Then  came  Captain  L.  with  his  five  fine  dauo:hters.  He  looked 
too  old  to  be  their  father,  and  well  he  might.  When  master  of  a 
vessel  he  was  set  ashore  by  pirates,  with  his  crew,  on  a  desert  island, 
where  he  was  thirty-six  days  without  food.  Almost  all  his  crew 
were  dead,  and  he  just  dying,  when  help  arrived,  by  means  of  free- 
masonry. Among-  the  pirates  was  a  Scotchman,  a  mason,  as  was 
Captain  L.  The  two  exchanged  signs.  The  Scotchman  could  not 
give  aid  at  the  moment ;  but,  after  many  days  of  fruitless  and  anx- 
ious attempts,  he  contrived  to  sail  back  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and 
landed  on  the  desert  island  on  the  thirty-sixth  clay  Irom  his  leaving 
it.  He  had  no  expectation  of  finding  any  of  the  party  alive  ;  but, 
to  take  the  chance  and  lose  no  time,  he  jumped  ashore  with  a  ket- 
tleful  of  wine  in  his  hand.  He  poured  wine  down  the  throats  of  the 
few  whom  he  found  still  breathing,  and  treated  them  so  judiciously 
that  they  recovered.  At  least  it  was  called  recovery  ;  but  Captain 
L.'s  looks  are  very  haggard  and  nervous  still.  He  took  the  Scotch- 
man home,  and  cherished  him  to  the  day  oi  his  death, 
k  Then  there  was  an  excellent  woman,  the  general  benefactress  of 
the  village,  who  is  always  ready  to  nurse  the  sick  and  help  the 
afflicted,  and  to  be  of  eminent  service  in  another  way  to  her  young 
neighbours.  She  assembles  them  in  the  evenings  once  or  twice  a 
week,  and  reads  with  them  and  to'them  ;  and  thus  the  young  women 
of  the  village  are  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  Italian  and  French,  as 
well  as  English  literature,  which  would  have  been  unattainable 
without  her  help.  The  daughters  of  the  fishermen,  bucket  and  net- 
makers,  and  farmers  of  Hingham,  are  far  more  accomplished  than 
many  a  highbred  young  lady  in  England  and  New- York.  Such  a 
village  population  is  one  of  the  true  glories  of  America.  Many 
such  girls  were  at  their  pastor's  this  evening,  dressed  in  silk  gowns 
of  the  latest  make,  with  rich  French  pelerines,  and  their  well  ar- 
ranged hair  bound  with  coloured  riband  ;  as  pretty  a  set  of  girls  as 
could  be  collected  anywhere. 

When  it  appeared,  that  the  rooms  were  beginning  to  thin,  the 
organist  called  the  young  people  round  him,  and  they  sang  the  new 
Christmas  anthem  extremely  well.  Finally,  a  Christmas  hymn  was 
sung  by  all  to  the  tune  of  Old  Hundred  ;  tlie  pastor  and  his  people 
exchanged  the  blessing  of  the  season,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
house  was  cleared. 

About  this  scene  also  hangs  a  tender  and  mournful  interest.  Our 
hostess  was  evidently  unwell  at  this  time  ;  I  feared  seriously  so  ; 
and  I  was  not  mistaken.  She  was  oue  of  the  noblest  women  I  have 
ever  known,  with  a  mind  large  in  its  reach,  rich  in  its  cultivation, 
and  strong  in  its  independence  ;  yet  never  was  there  a  spirit  more 
yearning  in  its  tenderness,  more  gay  in  its  innocence.  Just  a  year 
after  this  time  she  wrote  me  tidings  of  her  approaching  death, 
cheerfully  intimating  the  probability  that  she  might  live  to  hear 
from  me  once  more-  My  letter  arrived  just  as  she  was  laid  in  her 
coffin.  Her  interest  in  the  great  objects  of  humanity,  to  which  she 
had  dedicated  her  best  days,  never  failed.  Her  mind  was  active 
about  them  to  the  last.  She  was  never  deceived,  as  the  victims  of 
consumption  usually  are,  about  her  slate  of  health  and  chance  of 
life,  but  saw  her  case  as  others  saw  it,  only  with  far  more  content- 
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ment  and  cheerfulness.  She  left  bright  messages  of  love  for  ail  of 
iss  who  knew  what  was  in  her  mind,  with  an  animated  bidding  to 
go  on  with  our  several  works.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than 
the  state  of  her  mind  and  the  expression  of  it,  proving  that  she  so 
knew  how  to  live  as  to  find  nothing  strange  in  dying. 

I  was  present  at  the  introduction  into  the  new  country  of  the 
spectacle  of  the  German  Christmas-tree.  My  little  friend  Charley 
and  three  companions  had  been  long  preparing  for  this  pretty  show. 
The  cook  had  broken  her  eggs  carefully  in  the  middle  for  some  weeks 
past,  that  Charley  might  have  the  shells  for  cups  ;  and  these  cups 
were  gilded  and  coloured  very  prettily.  I  rather  think  it  was,  gen- 
erally speaking,  a  secret  out  of  the  house  j  but  I  knew  what  to  ex- 
pect. It  was  a  Newyear^s  tree,  however  ;  for  I  could  not  go  on 
Christmas  eve,  and  it  was  kindly  settled  that  New-year's  eve  would 
do  as  well.  We  were  sent  for  before  dinner,  and  we  took  up  two 
round-faced  boys  by  the  way.  Early  as  it  was,  we  were  all  so  busy 
that  we  could  scarcely  spare  a  respectful  attention  to  our  plumb - 
pudding.  It  was  desirable  that  our  preparations  should  be  com- 
pleted before  the  little  folks  should  begin  to  arrive  ;  and  we  were 
all  engaged  in  sticking  on  the  last  of  the  seven  dozen  of  wax-tapers, 
and  in  filling  the  gilded  egg-cups  and  gay  paper  cornupise  with 
-comfits,  lonzenges,  and  barley-sugar.  The  tree  was  the  top  of  a 
young  fir,  planted  in  a  tub,  which  was  ornamented  with  moss.  Smart 
dolls  and  other  whimsies  glittered  in  the  evergreen,  and  there 
was  not  a  twig  which  had  not  something  sparkling  upon  it.  When 
the  sound  of  wheels  was  heard,  we  had  just  finished  ;  and  we  shut 
up  the  tree  by  itself  in  the  front  drawing-room,  while  we  went 
into  the  other,  trying  to  look  as  if  nothing  was  going  to  happen. 
Charley  looked  a  good  deal  like  himself,  only  now  and  then  twisting^ 
himself  about  in  an  unaccountable  fit  of  giggling.  It  was  a  very 
large  party ;  for,  besides  the  tribes  of  children,  there  were  papas 
and  mammas,  uncles,  aunts,  and  elder  sisters.  When  all  were  come 
we  shut  out  the  cold  ;  the  great  fire  burned  clearly  ;  the  tea  and 
coffee  were  as  hot  as  possible,  and  the  cheeks  of  the  little  ones  grew 
rosier  and  their  eyes  brighter  every  moment.  It  had  been  settled 
that,  in  order  to  cover  our  designs,  I  was  to  resume  my  vocation  ol 
teaching  Christmas  games  after  tea,  while  Charley's  mother  and 
her  maids  went  to  light  up  the  front  room.  So  all  found  seats, 
many  of  the  children  on  the  floor,  for  Old  Coach.  It  was  difficult 
to  divide  even  an  American  stagecoach  into  parts  enough  for  every 
member  of  such  a  party  to  represent  one  ;  but  we  managed  it  with- 
out allowing  any  of  the  elderly  folks  to  sit  out.  The  grand  fun  of 
all  was  to  make  the  clergyman  and  an  aunt  or  two  get  up  and  spin 
round.  When  they  were  fairly  practised  in  the  game,  I  turned 
over  my  story  to  a  neighbour,  and  got  away  to  help  to  light  up  the 
tree. 

It  really  looked  beautiful ;  the  room  seemed  in  a  blaze,  and  the 
ornaments  were  so  well  hung  on  that  no  accident  happened,  except 
that  one  doll's  petticoat  caught  fire.  There  was  a  sponge  tied  to  the 
end  of  a  stick  to  put  out  any  supernumerary  blaze,  and  no  harm 
ensued.  I  mounted  the  steps  behind  the  tree  to  see  the  effect  of 
opening  the  doors.  It  was  delightful.  The  children  poured  in, 
but  in  a  moment  every  voice  was  hushed.  Their  faces  were  up- 
turned to  the  blaze,  all  eyes  wide  open,  all  lips  parted,  all  steps  ar- 
rested.   Nobody  spoke,  only  Charley  leaped  for  joy.    The  firss 
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symptom  of  recovery  was  the  children's  wandering  round  the  tree. 
At  last  a  quick  pair  ol"  eyes  discovered  that  it  bore  something 
eatable,  and  Irom  that  moment  the  babble  be^an  again.  They  were 
told  that  they  might  get  what  they  could  without  burning  them- 
selves ;  and  we  tall  people  kept  watch,  and  helped  them  with  good 
things  from  the  higher  Dranches.  When  all  had  had  enough,  we 
returned  to  the  larger  room,  and  finished  the  evening  with  dancing. 
By  ten  o'clock  all  were  well  warmed  for  the  ride  home  with  steam- 
ing mulled  wine,  and  the  prosperous  evening  closed  with  shouts  of 
mirth.  By  a  little  after  eleven  Charley's  lather  and  mother  and  I 
were  left  by  ourselves  to  sit  in  the  Newyear.  I  have  little  doubt 
the  Christmas-tree  will  become  one  of  the  most  flourishing  exotics 
of  New-England. 

The  skysights  of  the  colder  regions  of  the  United  States  are  re- 
splendent in  winter.  I  saw  more  of  the  aurora  borealis,  more  falling 
stars  and  other  meteors  during  my  stay  in  New-England  than  in 
the  whole  course  of  ray  life  before.  Every  one.  knows  that  splendid 
and  mysterious  exhibitions  have  taken  place  in  all  the  Novembers 
of  the  last  four  years,  furnishing  interest  and  business  to  the  astro- 
nomical world.  The  most  remarkable  exhibitions  were  in  Novem- 
bers of  1833  and  1835,  the  last  of  which  1  saw. 

The  persons  who  saw  the  falling  stars  of  the  14th  of  November, 
1833,  were  kw  ;  but  the  sight  was  described  to  me  by  more  than 
one.  It  was  seen  chiefly  by  masters  of  steamboats,  watchmen,  and 
sick  nurses.  The  little  children  of  a  friend  of  mine,  who  happened 
to  sleep  with  their  heads  near  a  window,  surprised  their  father  in  the 
morning  with  the  question  what  all  those  sparks  were  that  had  been 
flying  about  in  the  night.  Several  country  people,  on  their  way  to 
early  market,  saw  the  last  shower.  It  is  said  that  some  left  their 
carts  and  kneeled  in  the  road,  thinking  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  come  ;  a  very  natural  persuasion,  for  the  spectacle  must^have 
been  much  like  the  heavens  falling  to  pieces.  About  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening  several  persons  observed  that  there  was  an  unusual 
number  of  falling  stars,  and  went  home  thinking  no  more  about  it. 
Others  were  surprised  at  the  increase  by  eleven,  but  went  to  rest 
notwithstanding.  Those  who  were  up  at  four  saw  the  grandest 
sight.  There  were  then  three  kinds  of  lights  in  the  heaven  besides 
the  usual  array  of  stars.  There  were  shooting  points  of  light,  all 
directed  from  one  centre  to  the  circuit  ol  the  horizen,  much  resem- 
bling a  thick  shower  of  luminous  snow.  There  were  luminous 
bodies  which  hung  dimly  in  the  air ;  and  there  were  falling  fireballs, 
some  of  which  burst,  while  others  went  out  of  sight.  These  were 
the  meteors  which  were  taken  by  the  ignorant  for  the  real  stars 
falling  from  the  sky.  One  was  seen  apparently  larger  than  the  full 
moon,  and  they  shed  so  bright  a  light  that  the  smallest  objects  be- 
came distinctly  visible.  One  luminous  body  was  like  a  serpent  coil- 
ing itself  up  ;  another  "  like  a  square  table  ;"  another  like  a  pru- 
ning-hook.  Those  which  burst  left  trains  of  light  behind  them, 
some  tinged  with  the  prismatic  colours.  The  preceeding  day  had 
been  uncommonly  warm  for  the  season  ;  but,  before  morning,  the 
frost  was  of  an  intensity  very  rare  for  the  month  of  November.  The 
temperature  of  the  whole  season  was  unusual.  Throughout  No- 
vember and  December  it  was  so  warm  about  the  northern  lakes  that 
the  Indians  were  making  maple  sugar  at  Mackinaw,  while  the 
orange-trees  were  cut  oflf  by  the  frost  in  Louisiana.    A  tremendous 
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succession  of  gales  at  the  same  time  set  in  along  the  eastern  coast. 
Those  may  explain  these  mysteries  who  can. 

It  is  exceedingly  easy  to  laugh  at  men  who,  created  to  look  before 
and  after,  walking  erect,  with  form  "express  and  admirable"  under 
the  broad  canopy  of  heaven,  yet  contrive  to  miss  the  sights  which 
are  hung  out  in  the  sky  ;  but  which  of  us  does  not  deserve  to  be 
thus  laughed  at  ?  How  many  nights  in  the  year  do  we  look  up  into 
the  heavens?  How  many  individuals  of  a  civilized  country  see  the 
stars  on  any  one  night  of  the  year  ?  some  of  my  friends  and  I  had  a 
lesson  on  this  during  the  last  April  I  spent  in  America.  I  was 
staying  at  a  house  in  the  upper  part  of  New-York.  My  host  and 
hostess  had  three  guests  at  dinner  that  day — three  persons  suffi- 
ciently remarkable  lor  knowing  how  to  use  their  eyes — Miss  Sedg- 
wick, Mr.  Bryant,  and  the  author  of  the  Palmyra  Letters.  During 
dinner  we  amused  ourselves  with  pitying  some  persons  who  had 
actually  walked  abroad  on  the  night  of  the  last  17th  of  November 
without  seeing  the  display.  Our  three  friends  walked  homeward 
together,  two  miles  down  Broadway,  and  did  exactly  the  same  thing  ; 
jailed  to  look  up  while  an  aurora  borealis,  worthy  of  November, 
was  illuminating  the  heavens.  We  at  home  failed  to  look  out,  and 
missed  it  too.  The  next  time  we  all  met  we  agreed  to  laugh  at 
ourselves  before  we  bestowed  any  more  of  our  pity  upon  others- 

On  the  irth  of  November  in  question,  that  of  1835,  I  was  staying 
in  the  house  of  one  of  the  professors  of  Harvard  University  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  professor  and  his  son  John  came  in  from  a  lecture  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  told  us  that  it  was  nearly  as  lig-ht  as  day,  though 
there  was  no  moon.  The  sky  presented  as  yet  no  remarkable  ap^- 
pearance,  but  the  fact  set  us  telling  stories  of  skysights.  A  vener- 
able professor  told  us  of  a  blood-red  heaven  which  shone  down  on 
a  night  of  the  year  1789,  when  an  old  lady  interpreted  the  whole 
French  revolution  from  what  she  saw.  None  of  us  had  any  call  to 
prophesying  this  night,  John  looked  out  from  time  to  time  while 
we  were  about  the  piano,  but  our  singing  had  come  to  a  conclusion 
before  he  brought  us  news  of  a  very  strange  sky.  It  was  now  near 
eleven.  We  put  cloak  and  shawls  over  our  heads,  and  hurried  into 
the  garden.  It  was  a  mild  night,  and  about  as  light  as  with  half 
a  moon.  There  was  a  beautiful  ro?!e-coloured  flush  across  the  entire 
heaven,  from  southeast  to  northwest.  This  was  every  moment  bright- 
ening, contracting  in  length,  and  dilating  in  breadth.  My  host  ran 
off  without  his  hat  to  call  the  Natural  Philosophy  professor.  On 
the  way  he  passed  a  gentleman  who  was  trudging  along,  pondering 
the  ground.  "A  remarkable  night,  sir,"  cried  my  host.  "Sir! 
how,  sir  ?"  replied  the  pedestrian.  "  Why,  look  above  your  head  !'* 
The  startled  nalker  ran  back  to  the  house  he  had  left  to  make  every- 
body gaze.  There  was  some  debate  about  ringing  the  college-bell, 
but  it  was  agreed  that  it  would  cause  too  much  alarm. 

The  Natural  Philosophy  professor  came  forth  in  curious  trim,  and 
his  household  and  ours  joined  in  the  road.  One  lady  was  in  her 
nightcap  ;  another  with  a  handkerchief  tied  over  her  head,  "while 
we  were  cowled  in  cloaks.  The  sky  was  now  resplendent.  It  was 
like  a  blood-red  dome,  a  good  deal  pointed.  Streams  of  a  greenish 
white  light  radiated  from  the  centre  in  all  directions.  The  colours 
were  so  deep,  especially  the  red,  as  to  give  an  opaque  appearance 
to  the  canopy  ;  and  as  Orion  and  the  Pleiades,  and  many  more 
stars  could  be  distinctly  seen,  the  whole  looked  like  a  vast  dome  ia- 
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laid  with  constellations.  These  skyslghts  make  one  shiver,  so  new 
are  they,  so  splendid,  so  mysterious.  We  saw  the  heavens  grow 
pale,  and  before  midnight  believed  that  the  mighty  show  was  over; 
but  we  had  the  mortification  of  hearing  afterward,  that  at  one 
o'clock  it  was  brighter  than  ever,  and  as  light  as  day. 

Such  are  some  of  the  wintry  characteristics  of  New-England. 

It  I  lived  in  Massachusetts,  my  residence  during  the  hot  months 
should  be  beside  one  of  its  ponds.  These  ponds  are  a  peculiarity 
in  New-England  scenery  very  striking  to  the  traveller.  Geologists 
tell  of  the  time  when  the  valleys  were  chains  of  lakes ;  and  in  many 
parts  the  eye  of  the  observer  would  detect  this  without  the  aid 
of  science.  There  are  many  fields  and  clusters  of  fields  of  re- 
markable fertility,  lying  in  basins,  the  sides  of  which  have  much 
the  appearance  of  the  greener  and  smoother  of  the  dikes  of  Holland. 
These  suggest  the  idea  of  their  having  been  ponds  at  the  first  glance. 
Many  remain  filled  with  clear  water,  the  prettiest  meres  in  the 
world.  A  cottage  on  Jamaica  Pond,  for  instance,  within  an  easy 
ride  of  Boston,  is  a  luxurious  summer  abode.  I  know  of  one  un- 
equalled in  its  attractions,  with  its  flower-garden,  its  lawn,  with 
banks  shelving  down  to  the  mere  ;  banks  dark  with  rustling  pines, 
from  under  whose  shade  the  bright  track  of  the  moon  may  be  seen, 
lying  cool  on  the  rippling  waters.  A  boat  is  moored  in  tfie  cove  at 
hand.  The  cottage  itself  is  built  for  coolness,  and  its  broad  piazzas 
is  draperied  with  vines,  which  keep  out  the  sun  from  the  shaded 
parlours. 

The  way  to  make  the  most  of  a  summer's  day  in  a  place  like  this 
is  to  rise  at  four,  mount  your  horse,  and  ride  through  the  lanes  lor 
two  hours,  finding  breakfast  ready  on  your  return.  If  you  do  not 
ride,  you  slip  dawn  to  the  bathing-house  on  the  creek  ;  and,  once 
having  closed  the  door,  have  the  shallow  water  completely  to  your- 
self, carefully  avoiding  going  beyond  the  deep  water-mark,  where 
no  one  knows  how  deep  the  mere  may  be.  After  breakfast  you 
should  dress  your  floivers,  before  those  you  gather  have  quite  lost 
the  morning  dew.  The  business  of  the  day,  be  it  what  it  may, 
housekeeping,  study,  teaching,  authorship,  or  charity,  will  occupy 
you  tiil  dinner  at  two.  You  have  your  dessert  carried  into  the 
piazza,  where,  catching  glimpses  of  the  mere  through  the  wood  on 
the  banks,  your  watermelon  tastes  cooler  than  within,  and  you 
have  a  better  chance  of  a  visit  I'rom  a  pair  of  humming-birds.  You 
retire  to  your  room,  all  shaded  with  green  blinds,  lie  down  wHh  a 
book  in  your  hand,  and  sleep  soundly  lor  two  hours  at  least.  When 
you  wake  and  look  out,  the  shadows  are  lengthening  on  the  lawn, 
and  the  hot  haze  has  melted  away.  You  hear  a  carriage  behind 
the  fence,  and  conclude  that  friends  from  the  city  are  coming  to 
spend  the  evening  with  you.  They  sit  within  till  after  tea,  telling 
you  that  you  are  living  in  the  sweetest  place  in  the  world.  When 
the  sun  sets  you  walk  out,  dispersing  in  the  shrubbery  or  on  the 
banks.  When  the  moon  shows  herself  above  the  opposite  woods, 
the  merry  voices  of  the  young  people  are  heard  from  the  cove, 
where  the  boys  are  getting  out  the  boat.  You  stand,  with  a  com- 
panion or  two,  under  the  pines,  watching  the  progress  of  the  skiff, 
and  the  receding  splash  of  the  oars.  If  you  have  any  one,  as  I  had, 
to  sing  German  popular  songs  to  you,  the  enchantment  is  all  the 
greater.  You  are  capriciously  lighted  home  by  fireflies,  and  there 
18  yo«r  table  covered  with  fruit  and  iced  lemonade.    When  your 
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friends  have  left  you  you  would  fain  forget  it  is  time  to  rest ;  and 
your  last  act  before  you  sleep  is  to  look  out  once  more  from  your 
balcony  upon  the  silvery  mere  and  moonlit  lawn. 

The  only  time  when  I  felt  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  inexhaus- 
tible American  mirth  was  on  the  hottest  days  of  summer.  I  liked 
it  as  well  as  ever  ;  but  European  strength  will  not  stand  more  than 
an  hour  or  two  of  laughter  in  such  seasons.  I  remember  one  day 
when  the  American  part  of  the  company  was  as  much  exhausted 
as  the  English.  We  had  gone,  a  party  of  six,  to  spend  a  long  day 
with  a  merry  household  in  a  country  village  ;  and,  to  avoid  the  heat, 
had  performed  the  journey  of  sixteen  miles  before  ten  o'clock.  For 
three  hours  after  our  arrival  the  wit  was  in  full  flow  ;  by  which  time 
we  were  all  begging  for  mercy,  for  we  could  laugh  no  longer  with 
any  saf^ety.  Still,  a  little  more  fun  was  dropped  all  round,  till  we 
found  that  the  only  way  was  to  separate,  and  we  all  turned  out  of 
doors.  I  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  that  so  little  has  been  heard  in 
England  of  the  mirth  of  the  Americans;  for  certainly  nothing  in 
their  manners  struck  and  pleased  me  m.ore.  One  of  the  rarest  cha- 
racters among  them,  and  a  great  treasure  to  all  his  sportive  neigh- 
bours, is  a  man  who  cannot  take  a  joke. 

^  The  prettiest  playthings  of  summer  are'  the  humming-birds.  1 
call  them  playthmgs  because  they  are  easily  tamed,  and  are  not 
very  difficult  to  take  care  of  for  a  time.  It  is  impossible  to  attend 
to  took,  work,  or  conversation  while  there  is  a  humming-bird  in 
•ight,  its  exercises  and  vagaries  are  so  rapid  and  beautiful.  Its  pret- 
tiest attitude  is  vibrating  before  a  blossom  which  is  tossed  in  the 
wind.  Its  long  beak  is  inserted  in  the  flower,  and  the  bird  rises  and 
falls  with  it,  quivering  its  burnished  wings  with  dazzling  rapidity. 
My  friend  E.  told  me  how  she  had  succeeded  in  taming  a  pair.  One 
flew  into  the  parlour  where  she  was  sitting,  and  perched.  E.'s  sis- 
ter stepped  out  for  a  branch  of  honeysuckle  which  she  stuck  up 
over  the  mirror.  The  other  bird  followed,  and  the  pair  alighted  on 
the  branch,  flew  offi  and  returned  to  it.  E.  procured  another  branch, 
and  held  it  on  the  top  of  her  head  ;  and  hither  also  the  little  crea- 
tures came  without  fear.  She  next  held  it  in  her  hand,  and  still 
they  hovered  and  settled.  They  bore  being  shut  in  for  the  night, 
a  nest  of  cottonwool  being  provided.  Of  course  it  was  impossible 
to  furnish  them  with  honeysuckles  enough  for  food  ;  and  sugar  and 
water  was  tried,  which  they  seemed  to  relish  very  well.  One  day, 
however,  when  E.  was  out  of  the  room,  one  of  the  little  creatures 
was  too  greedy  in  the  saucer;  and,  when  E.  returned,  she  found 
it  lying  on  its  side,  with  its  wings  stuck  to  its  body,  and  its  whole 
little  person  clammy  with  sugar.  E.  tried  a  sponge  and  warm  wa- 
ter ;  it  was  too  harsh  :  she  tried  old  linen  but  it  was  not  soft  enough: 
it  then  occurred  to  her  that  the  softest  of  all  substances  is  the  hu- 
man tongue.  In  her  love  for  her  little  companion,  she  thus  cleansed 
it,  and  succeeded  perfectly,  so  far  as  the  outward  bird  was  con- 
cerned. But  though  it  attempted  to  fly  a  little,  it  never  recovered, 
but  soon  died  of  its  surfeit.  Its  mate  was,  of  course,  allowed  to  fly 
away. 

Some  Boston  friends  of  mine,  a  clergyman  and  his  wife,  told  me 
of  a  pleasant  summer  adventure  which  they  had,  quite  against  their 
will.  The  lady  had  been  duly  inoculated  or  vaccinated  (I  forget 
which)  in  her  childhood,  but  nevertheless  had  the  smallpox  in  a  way 
after  her  marriage.     She  was  slightly  feverish,  and  a  single  spot 
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appeared  on  her  hand.  The  physician  declared  "  that  is  i(,"  and, 
as  good  citizens  are  bound  to  do,  they  gave  information  ol  thisfear- 
I'ul  smallpox  to  the  authorities.  The  lady  and  her  husband  were 
ordered  into  quarantine ;  the  city  coach  came  for  them,  and  they 
were  transported  to  the  wharf,  and  then  to  the  little  quarantine  isl- 
and in  the  harbour,  v/here  they  spent  a  particularly  pleasant  week. 
My  friend  was  getting  well  when  she  went,  and  she  was  quite  able 
to  enjoy  the  charms  of  her  new  residence.  Her  husband  read  to  her 
in  the  piazza  as  she  worked  ;  he  bathed,  and  was  spared  a  Sun- 
day's preaching ;  she  looked  abroad  over  the  sea,  and  laughed  as 
often  as  she  imagined  what  their  friends  supposed  their  situation  to 
be.  They  had  the  establishment  all  to  themselves,  except  that  there 
was  a  tidy  Scotchwoman  to  wait  on  them.  Was  ever  quarantine 
so  performed  before  ? 

The  reader  may  think,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  that  there  is 
something  far  more  pleasant  than  worthy  of  complaint  in  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  seasons  in  the  United  States.  It  would  be  so  il  health 
were  not  endangered  by  them ;  but  the  incessant  regard  to  the 
physical  welfare  which  prudence  requires  is  a  great  drawback  to  ease 
and  pleasure  ;  and  the  lailureof  health,  which  is  pretty  sure  toeome, 
sooner  or  later,  is  a  much  worse.  In  my  opinion  the  dullest  climate 
and  scenery  may  be  turned  to  more  pleasurable  account  by  vigour 
ot  body  and  mind,  than  all  the  privileges  of  American  variety  and 
beauty  by  languid  powers.  All  that  the  people  of  New-England 
can  do  is  to  make  the  best  of  their  case.  Those  who  are  blessed 
with  health  should  use  every  reasonable  endeavour  to  keep  it :  and 
it  may  be  hoped  that  an  improved  settlement  and  cultivation  of  the 
country  will  carry  on  that  amelioration  of  its  climate  which  many 
of  its  inhabitants  are  assured  is  already  begun. 
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"  The  ideal  is  in  thyself;  thy  condition  is  but  the  stuff  ihou  are  to  shape  that 
ideal  out  »f.  What  matters  whether  such  stuff  be  of  this  sort  or  of  that,  so  tf^e 
form  thou  give  it  be  heroic,  be  poetic."— -Sartor  Rssarius. 

Etery  State  of  society  has,  happily,  its  originals;  men  and  wo- 
men who,  in  more  or  fewer  respects,  think,  speak,  and  act,  natu- 
rally and  unconsciously,  in  a  different  way  from  the  generality  of 
men.  There  are  several  causes  from  which  this  originality  may 
arise,  particularly  in  a  young  community  less  gregarious  than  those 
of  the  civilized  countries  of  the  Old  World.  r  i     tt  • 

The  commonest  of  these  causes  in  a  society  likethat  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  perhaps,  the  absence  of  influences  to  which  almost  all 
other  persons  are  subject.  The  common  pressure  bejpg  absent  m 
soma  one  direction,  the  being  grows  out  in  that  direction,  and  the 
mind  and  character  exhibit  more  or  less  deformity  to  the  eyes  of  a  I 
but  the  individual  most  concerned.  The  back  States  aftord  a  full 
harvest  of  originals  of  this  class ;  while  in  England,  where  it.  js 
scarcely  possible  to  live  out  of  society,  such  are  rarely  to  be  found. 

Social  and  professional  eccentricity  comes  next.  When  local  and 
professional  influences  are  inadequately  balanced  by  general  ones, 
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a  singularity  of  character  is  produced,  whicii  is  not  so  agreeable  as 
it  is  striking-  and  amusing.  Ol  this  class  of  characters  lew  exam- 
ples are  to  be  seen  at  home  ;  but,  instead  of  them,  something  much 
worse,  which  is  equally  rare  in  America.  In  England  we  have 
confessors  to  tastes  and  pursuits,  and  martyrs  to  passions  and  vices, 
which  arise  out  of  a  highly  artificial  state  of  society.  In  England,  we 
have  a  smaller  proportion  of  grave,  innocent,  proiessional  buffoons; 
but  in  America  there  are  few  or  no  fashionable  ingrained  profligates, 
few  or  no  misers. 

In  its  possession  of  a  third  higher  class,  it  is  reasonable  and  de- 
lightful to  hope  that  there  is  no  superiority  in  the  society  of  any 
one  civilized  country  over  that  of  any  other.  Of  men  and  women 
who  have  intellectual  power  to  modify  the  general  influences  to 
which,  like  others,  they  are  subject,  every  nation  has  its  share.  In 
every  country  there  have  been  beings  who  have  put  forth  more  or 
less  of  the  godlike  power  involved  in  their  humanity,  whereby  they 
can  stem  the  current  of  circumstance,  deliberately  form  the  purpose 
of  their  life,  and  prosecute  it,  happen  what  may.  The  number  is 
not  large  anywhere,  but  the  species  is  nowhere  unknown. 

A  yet  smaller  class  of  yet  nobler  originals  remains  ;  those  who, 
with  the  independent  power  of  the  last  mentioned,  are  stimulated 
by  strong  pressure  of  circumstance  to  put  forth  their  whole  force, 
and  form  and  achieve  purposes  in  which  not  only  their  own  Hfe, 
but  the  destiny  of  others  is  included.  Such,  being  the  prophets  and 
redeemers  of  their  age  and  country,  rise  up  when  and  where  they 
are  wanted.  The  deed  being  ripe  for  the  doing,  the  doer  appears. 
The  field  being  white  for  harvest,  the  reaper  shows  himself  at  the 
gate,  whether  the  song  of  fellow-reapers  cheers  his  heart,  or  lions 
are  growling  in  his  solitary  path. 

Many  English  persons  have  made  up  their  minds  that  there  is 
very  little  originality  in  America,  except  in  regions  where  such 
men  as  David  Crockett  grow  up.  In  the  wilds  of  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  twenty  years  ago,  and  now  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri, 
where  bear-hunting  and  the  buffalo  chase  are  still  infull  career,  it  is 
acknowledged  that  a  man's  natural  bent  may  be  seen  to  advantage, 
and  his  original  force  must  be  fully  tested.  But  it  is  asked,  with 
regard  to  America,  whether  there  is  not  much  less  than  the  average 
aftiount  of  originality  of  character  to  be  found  in  the  places  where 
men  operate  upon  one  another.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  an  intense 
curiosity  in  Americans  about  English  oddities  ;  and  a  prevailing 
belief  among  themselves  that  England  is  far  richer  in  humorists 
than  the  United  States.  It  is  also  true  that  the  fickleness  and  im- 
pressibleness  of  the  Americans  (particularly  of  the  New-England- 
ers)  about  systems  of  sconce,  philosophy,  and  morals,  exceed  any- 
thing ever  seen  or  heard  of  in  the  sober  old  country  ;  but  all  this 
can  prove  only  that  the  nation  and  its  large  divisions  are  not  origi- 
nal in  charactar,  and  not  that  individuals  of  that  character  are 
wanting. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  one  great  use  of  a  metropolis,  if  not 
the  greatest,  is  to  test  everything  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  the  country.  The  country  may,  according  to  circumstances, 
be  more  or  less  ready  to  avail  itself  of  the  benefit ;  but  the  benefit 
exists  and  waits  for  acceptance.  Now  the  Americans  have  no  me- 
tropolis. Their  cities  are  all  provincial  towns.  It  may  be,  in  their 
circumstances,  politically  good  that  they  should  have  the  smallest 
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possible  amount  of  centralization  ;  but  the  waiit  ot  this  centraliza- 
tion is  injurious  to  their  scientific  and  philosophical  progress  and 
dignity,  and,  therefore,  to  their  national  originality.  A  conjuror's 
trip  through  the  English  counties  is  very  like  the  progress  ol  a  lec- 
turer or  newly-imported  philosopher  through  the  American  cities. 
The  wonder,  the  excitement,  the  unbounded  credulity  are  much 
alike  in  the  two  cases ;  but  in  the  English  village  there  may  be  an 
old  man  under  the  elm  smiling  good-naturedly  at  the  show  without 
foUowini,'-  after  it ;  or  a  sage  young  man  who  could  tell  how^  the 
puppets  are  moved  as  well  as  if  he  saw  the  wires.  And  so  it  is  in 
the  American  cities.  The  crowd  is  large,  but  everybody  is  not  in 
it;  the  believers  are  many,  but  there  are  some  who  foresee  how 
soon  the  belief  will  take  a  new  turn. 

When  Spurzheim  was  in  America,  the  great  mass  of  society  be- 
came phrenologists  in  a  day,  wherever  he  appeared  ;  and  ever  since 
itinerant  lecturers  have  been  reproducing  the  same  sensation  in  a 
milder  way,  by  retailing  Spurzenheimism,  much  deteriorated,  in 
places  where  the  philosopher  had  not  been.  Meantime  the  light  is 
always  going  out  behind  as  fast  as  it  blazes  up'round  the  steps  of 
the  lecturer.  While  the  world  of  Richmond  and  Charleston  is 
working  at  a  multiplication  of  the  fifteen  casts  (the  same  fifteen 
or  so)  which  every  lecturer  carries  about,  and  all  caps  and  wigs  are 
pulled  off,  and  all  fair  tresses  dishevelled  in  the  search  after  organi- 
zation, Boston  has  gone  completely  round  to  the  opposite  philoso- 
phy, and  is  raving  about  spiritualism  to  an  excess  which  can  scarce- 
ly be  credited  by  any  who  have  not  heard  the  Unknown  Tongues. 
If  a  phrenological  lecturer  from  Paris,  London,  or  Edinburgh  should 
go  to  Boston,  the  superficial,  visible  portion  of  the  public  would 
wheel  round  once  more,  so  rapidly  and  with  so  clamorous  a  wel- 
come on  their  tongues,  that  the  transported  lecturer  would  bless 
his  stars  which  had  guided  him  over  to  a  country  whose  inhabitants 
are  so  candid,  so  enlightened,  so  ravenous  for  truth.  Before  five 
years  are  out,  however,  the  lecturer  will  find  himself  superseded  by 
some  professor  ofanimal  magnetism,  some  preacher  of  homoeopathy, 
some  teacher  who  will  undertake  to  analyze  children,  prove  to  them 
that  their  spirits  made  their  bodies,  and  elicit  fram  them  truths  fi-esh 
from  heaven.  All  this  is  very  childish,  very  village-like;  and  it 
proves  anything  rather  than  originality  in  the  persons  concerned. 
But  it  does  not  prove  that  there  is  not  originality  in  the  bosom  of  a 
society  whose  superficial  movement  is  of  this  kind  ;  and  it  does  not 
prove  that  national  originality  may  not  arise  out  of  the  very  ten- 
dencies which  indicate  that  it  does  not  at  present  exist. 

The  Americans  appear  to  me  an  eminently  imaginative  people. 
The  unprejudiced  traveller  can  hardly  spend  a  week  among  them 
without  being  struck  with  this  every  day.  At  a  distance  it  is  seen 
clearly  enough  that  they  do  not  put  their  imaginative  power  to  use 
in  literature  and  the  arts;  and  it  does  certainly  pppear  perverse 
enough  to  observers  from  the  Old  W^orld  that  they  should  be  imi- 
tative in  fictions  (whether  of  the  pen,  the  pencil,  stone,  or  marble), 
and  imaginative  in  their  science  and  philosophy,  applying  their 
sober  good  sense  to  details,  but  being  sparing  of  it  in  regard  to  prin- 
ciples. This  arbitary  direction  of  their  imaginative  fpowers, 
or,  rather,  its  restriction  to  particular  departments,  is,  I  believe 
and  trust,  only  temporary.  As  their  numbers  increase  and  their 
society  becomes  more  delicately  organized ;  when,  consequently, 
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the  pursuit  of  literature,  philosophy,  and  art  shall  hecome  as  defi™ 
nitely  the  business  of  sonae  men  as  politics  and  commerce  now  are 
of  others,  I  cannot  doubt,  that  the  restraints  of  imitation  will  be 
burst  through,  and  that  a  plenitude  of  power  will  be  shed  into 
these  departments  as  striking  as  that  which  has  made  the  organi- 
zation of  American  commerce  (notwithstanding  some  defects)  the 
admiration  of  the  world,  and  vindicated  the  originality  of  American 
politics  in  theory  and  practice. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  individuals  ex- 
isting everywhere,  in  the  very  heart  of  Boston  itself^  as  original  as 
Sam  Welter  and  David  Crockett,  or  any  other  self-complacent  mor- 
tal who  finds  scope  for  his  humours  amid  the  kindly  intricacies  of 
London  or  the  canebrakes  of  Tennessee. 

Some  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  I  met  with  of  persons 
growing  mentally  awry  were  among  the  scholars  who  are  thinly 
sprinkled  through  the  Southern  and  Western  settlements.  When 
these  gentlemen  first  carried  their  accomplishments  into  the  wil- 
derness, they  were  probably  wiser  than  any  living  and  breathing 
being  they  encountered.  The  impression  of  their  own  wisdom  was 
deep  from  the  beginning,  and  it  continues  to  be  deepened  by  every 
accident  of  intercou.se  with  persons  who  are  not  of  their  way  of 
thinking  ;  for  to  differ  from  them  is  to  be  wrong.  At  the  same 
time  their  ways  of  thinking  are  such  as  are  not  at  all  likely  to  ac- 
cord with  other  people's  ;  so  that  their  case  of  delusion  is  complete. 
I  saw  a  charming  pair  of  professors  in  a  remote  state  most  blessed 
in  their  opinions  ol  themselves.  They  were  able  men,  or  would 
have  been  so  amid  the  disciples  of  equal  society;  but  their  self- 
esteem  had  sprouted  out  so  luxuriantly  as  to  threaten  to  exhaust  all 
the  better  part  of  them.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstan- 
ces in  the  case  was  that  they  seemed  aware  of  their  self-compla- 
cency, and  were  as  complacent  about  it  as  about  anything  else. 
One  speaking  of  the  other,  says,  "A.  has  been  examining  my  cra- 
nium. He  says  I  am  the  most  conceited  man  in  the  Slates,  except 
himself." 

The  exception  was  a  fair  one.  When  I  saw  B.,  I  thought  that 
I  had  seen  the  topmost  wonder  of  the  world  for  self-complacency  ; 
but  upon  this  Alp  another  was  to  arise,  as  [  found  when  I  knew  A. 
The  only  point  of  inferiority  in  A.  is  that  he  is  not  quite  immova- 
bly happy  in  himself-  His  feet  are  far  from  handsome,  and  no  boot- 
maker at  the  West  End  could  make  them  look  so.  This  is  the  bit- 
ter drop  in  A.'s  cup.  This  is  the  viilnerable  point  in  his  peace-  His 
pupils  have  found  it  out,  and  have  obtained  a  hold  over  him  by  it. 
They  have  but  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  his  feet  to  throw  him  into 
disturbance  ;  but,  it  they  have  gone  too  far,  and  desire  to  grow 
into  favour  again,  they  need  only  compliment  his  head,  and  all  is 
well  again.  He  lectures  to  them  on  Phrenology  ;  and,  when  on  the 
topic  of  Galen's  scull,  declares  that  there  is  but  one  head  known 
which  can  compare  with  Galen's  in  its  most  important  charac- 
teristics. The  students  all  raise  their  eyes  to  the  professor's  bald 
crown,  and  the  professor  bows.  He  exhibits  a  cast  of  Burke's 
head,  mentioning  that  it  combines  in  the  most  perfect  manner  con- 
ceivable all  grand  intellectual  and  moral  characteristics;  and  add- 
ing that  only  one  head  has  been  known  perfectly  to  resemble  it. 
Again  the  students  fix  their  gaze  on  the  summit  of  the  professor, 
and  he  congratulates  them  on  their  scientific  discernment. 
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This  gentleman  patronises  Mrs.  Somerville's  scientific  reputation. 
He  told  me  one  morning,  in  the  presence  of  several  persons  whom 
he  wished  to  impress  with  the  highest  respect  for  Mrs.  Somerville, 
the  particulars  of  a  call  he  once  made  upon  her  during  a  visit  to 
England.  It  was  a  long  story;  but  the  substance  of  it  was,  that 
he  found  her  a  most  extraordinary  person,  for  that  she  knew  more 
than  he  did.  He  had  always  thought  himself  a  pretty  good  mathe- 
matician, but  she  had  actually  gone  further.  He  had  prided  him- 
self upon  being  a  tolerable  chyraist,  but  he  ibund  she  could  teach 
him  something  there.  He  had  reason  to  think  himself  a  good  min- 
eralogist; but,  when  he  saw  her  cabinet,  he  found  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  get  beyond  him.  On  entering  her  drawing-room  he  was 
struck  by  some  paintings  which  he  ascertained  to  be  done  by  her 
hand,  while  he  could  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  paint  at  all.  He  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had,  for  once,  met  his  superior.  Two  days 
after,  among  a  yet  larger  party,  he  told  me  the  whole  story  over 
again.  I  fell  into  an  absent  fit  in  planning  how  I  could  escape  from 
the  rest  of  his  string  of  stories,  to  talk  with  some  one  nn  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  room.  When  he  finally  declared,  "  In  short,  I  ac- 
tually found  that  Mrs.  Somerville  knows  more  than  1  do,"  I  me- 
chanically answered,  "  I  have  no  doubt  of  it."  A  burst  of  laughter 
from  the  whole  party  roused  me  to  a  sense  of  what  I  had  done  in 
taking  the  professor  at  his  word.  His  look  of  mortification  was 
pitiable. 

It  was  amusing  to  see  him  with  the  greatest  statesman  in  the 
country,  holding  him  by  the  button  for  an  hour  together,  while  lec- 
turing in  the  style  of  a  master  to  a  hopeful  schoolboy.  The  pomp- 
ous air  of  the  professor  and  the  patient  snufftaking  of  the  states- 
man under  instruction  made  a  capital  caricature  subject.  One  ot 
the  professor's  most  serious  declarations  to  me  was,  that  the  time 
had  long  been  past  when  he  believed  he  might  be  mistaken.  He 
had  once  thought  that  he  might  be  in  the  wrong  like  other  people, 
but  experience  had  taught  him  that  he  never  erred.  As,  therefore, 
he  and  I  did  not  agree  on  the  point  we  were  conversing  about,  I 
must  be  mistaken.     I  might  rely  upon  him  that  it  was  so. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  women  should  resist  dangers  of  po- 
sition which  men,  with  their  wider  intercourses,  cannot'withstand.. 
The  really  learned  learned  and  able  women  of  the  United  States 
are  as  modest  and  simple  as  people  of  sound  learning  and  ability 
are  ;  but  the  pedantry  of  a  few  bookish  women  in  retired  country 
situations  exceeds  anything  I  ever  saw  out  of  novels  and  farces. 

In  a  certain  region  of  the  United  States  there  are  two  sisters,  liv- 
ing  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  but  united  (in  addi- 
tion to  their  undoubted  sisterly  regard)  by  their  common  belief  that 
they  are  conspicuous  ornaments  of  their  country.  It  became  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  make  a  call  on  one  of  these  ladies.  She  knew 
when  I  was  going,  and  had  made  preparation  for  my  reception.  1 
was  accompanied  by  three  ladies,  one  of  whom  was  an  avowed  au- 
thoress ;  a  second  was  a  deep  and  thoroughly-exercised  scholar,  and 
happened  to  have  published,  which  the  pedantic  lady  did  not  know. 
The  third  was  also  a  stranger  to  her,  but  a  very  clever  woman.  We 
were  treated  with  ludicrous  precision,  according  to  our  supposed 
merits  ;  the  third-mentioned  lady  being  just  honoured  with  a  passing 
notice,  and  the  fourth  totally  neglected.  There  was  such  an  un- 
blushing insolence  in  the  manner  in  which  the  blue-stocking  set  peo- 
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pie  who  had  written  books  above  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  I 
Could  not  let  it  pass  unrebuked ;  and  I  treated  her  to  my  opinion 
that  they  are  not  usually  the  cleverest  women  who  write;  and  that 
far  more  general  power  and  wisdom  are  required  to  conduct  life, 
and  especially  to  educate  a  family  of  children  well,  than  to  write  any 
book  or  number  of  books.  As  soon  as  there  was  a  pause  in  the 
conversation,  Frose  to  go.  Some  week  afterward,  when  I  was  on 
a  journey,  a  lady  drove  up  from  a  distance  of  two  miles  to  make  an 
afternoon  call  upon  me.  It  was  the  sister.  She  told  [me  that  she 
came  to  carry  me  home  with  her  for  the  night,  "  in  order,"^  said 
she,  "  that  you  may  see  how  we  who  scribble  can  keep  house."  As 
Ihad  never  had  any  doubt  of  the  compatibility  of  the  two  things, 
it  was  of  little  consequence  that  I  could  not  go.  She  informed  me 
that  she  lectured  on  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  to  young  ladies. 
She  talked  with  much  admiration  of  Mr.  Brown  as  a  metaphysician. 
I  concluded  this  gentleman  to  be  some  American  worthy  with  whom 
Ihad  to  become  acquainted  ;  but  it  came  out  to  be  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown  whom  she  was  praising.  She  appeared  not  to  know  even 
the  names  of  metaphysicians  out  of  the  Scotch  school;  and  if  the 
ghosts  of  the  Scotch  schoolmen  were  present,  they  might  well  ques- 
tion whether  she  understood  much  of  them.  She  told  me  that  she 
had  a  great  favour  to  ask  of  me  :  she  wanted  permission  to  print,  in 
a  note  to  the  second  edition  of  her  Lectures  on  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  a  striking  observation  ol  mine  made  to  her  sister,  which 
hersister  had  transmitted  to  her  by  the  next  post.  I  immediately  as- 
sured her  that  she  might  print  anything  that  I  had  said  to  her 
sister.  She  then  exprained  that  the  observation  was  that  they  are 
not  usually  the  cleverest  women  who  write.  1  recomrnended  her  to 
make  sure  of  the  novelty  of  the  reinark  before  she  printed  it ;  for  I 
was  afraid  that  Shakspe'are  or  somebody  had  had  it  first.  What  was 
the  fate  of  the  opinion  I  do  not  know  ;  but  it  may  be  of  use  to  the 
sisters  themselves  if  it  suggests  that  they  may  be  mistaken  in  look- 
ing down  upon  all  their  sex  who  do  not  "scribble." 

I  think  it  must  have  been  a  pupil  of  theirs  U'ho  wrote  me  a  letter 
Avhich  1  threw  into  the  fire  in  a  fit  of  disguss  the  moment  I  had  read 
it.  A  young  lady,  who  described  herself  as  "an  ambitious  girl," 
sent  me  some  poetry  in  a  magazine,  and  an  explanation  in  writing 
of  her  own  powers  and  aspirations.  No  one  likes  aspiration  better 
than  I,  if  only  there  be  any  degree  of  rational  seil-estimate  connect- 
ed with  it.  This  young  lady  aspired  to  enter  the  hallowed  precincts 
of  the  temple  where  Edge  worth,  More,  and  others  were  immortal- 
ized. As  for  how  she  was  to  do  it,  her  case  seemed  to  be  similar 
to  that  of  a  West  Indian  lady,  who  once  complained  to  me  that, 
while  she  was  destined  by  her  innate  love  of  the  sublime  and  the 
beautiful  to  be  distinguished,  Providence  would  not  let  her.  The 
American  young  lady,  however,  hoped  that  a  friendship  with  me 
might  persuade  the  world  to  recognise  her  powers;  and  she  in- 
lormed  me  that  she  had  come  to  town  from  a  distance,  and  pro- 
cured an  invitation  to  a  house  where  I  was  to  spend  the  evening, 
that  we  might  begin  our  friendship.  The  rooms  happened  to  be  so 
tremendously  crowded  that  I  was  not  obliged  to  see  any  more  per- 
sons than  those  immediately  about  me.  I  was  told  that  the  "am- 
bitious girl"  was  making  herself  very  conspicuous  by  standing  on 
tiptoe,  beaming  and  fluttering  ;  but  I  did  not  look  that  way,  and 
never  saw  her.   i  hope  she  may  yet  read  her  own  poetry  again  with 
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new  eyes,  and  learn  that  the  best  "  ambition"  does  not  write  about 
itself,  and  that  the  strongest  "  powers"  are  the  least  conscious  of 
their  own  operation. 

In  two  of  the  eastern  cities  I  met  with  two  ladies  wlio  had  got  a 
twist  in  opposite  directions.  It  has  been  represented  in  England 
that  a  jealousy  of  English  superiority,  even  in  natural  advantages, 
is  very  prevalent  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  think  so;  and  I 
am  by  no  means  sure  that  it  is  not  nearly  as  rare  as  the  opposite 
extreme.  One  instance  of  each  kind  of  prejudice  came  under  my 
notice,  and  I  am  not  atvare  of  more.  At  a  party  at  Philadelphia,  a 
lady  asked  me  if  I  had  not  crossed  the  Alleghanies,  and  whether  I 
did  not  think  them  stupendous  mountains.  I  admired  the  views 
they  presented,  and  said  all  I  could  for  the  Alleghanies  ;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  agree  thatilhey  were  stupendous  mountains.  The 
lady  was  so  evidently  mortified,  that  I  began  to  call  the  rivers  stu- 
pendous, which  I  could  honestly  do ;  but  this  was  not  the  same 
thing.     She  said,  in  a  complaining  lone, 

"  We'.l,  I  cannot  think  how  you  can  say  there  are  no  high  moun- 
tains in  the  United  States." 

"  You  mistake  me,"  I  said.  "  I  have  not  seen  the  White  Moun- 
tains yet;  and  1  hear  they  are  very  grand." 

"  You  English  boast  so  of  the  things  you  have  got  at  home  !"  said 
she.  "Why,  I  have  seen  your  j  river  Avon,  that  you  make 
so  much  of.  I  stood  by  the  Avon,  under  Warwick  Castle,  and 
I  said  to  my  husband  that  it  was  a  mighty  small  thing  to  be  talked 
of  at  such  a  distance.  Why,  if  I  had  been  ten  years  younger,  I 
could  almost  have  jumped  over  it." 

1  told  her  that  I  believed  the  Avon  was  not  so  celebrated  for  the 
quantity  of  water  in  it  as  on  some  other  accounts. 

The  lady  who  went  on  the  opposite  tack  is  not  very  old,  and  I 
suppose,  therefore,  that  her  loyalty  to  the  crown  of  England  is  he- 
reditary. She  made  great  efforts  to  see  me,  that  she  might  enjoy 
my  British  sympathies.  With  a  grieved  countenance  she  asked 
me  whether  the  folly  and  conceit  of  her  countrymen  in  separating 
themselves  from  the  crown  were  not  lamentable.  She  had  hoped 
that,  before  this,  they  would  have  become  convinced  of  the  guilt 
and  silliness  of  their  rebellion,  and  have  sought  to  be  taken  back  ; 
but  she  hoped  it  was  not  yet  loo  late.  I  fear  she  considered  me  a 
traitor  to  my  country  in  not  condemning  here.  I  was  sorry  to  de- 
prive her  of  her  last  liope  of  sympathy  ;  but  what  could  one  do  in 
such  a  case  ? 

There  must  be  many  local  and  professional  oddities  in  a  country 
like  America,  where  individuals  fill  a  larger  space  in  society,  and 
are  less  pressed  upon  by  influences,  other  than  local  and  profession- 
al, than  in  the  Old  World  communities.  A  judge  in  the  West  is 
often  a  remarkable  personage  to  European  eyes.  I  know  one  who 
unites  all  the  old  characteristics  ol  the  order  so  as  to  be  wortfi  a 
close  study.  Before  I  left  home,a  friend  desired  me  to  bring  her  some- 
thing, she  did  not  care  what,  that  should  be  exclusively  American  ; 
something  which  could  not  be  procurable  anywhere  else.  When 
I  saw  this  judsre  I  longed  to  pack  him  up,  and  direct  him,  per  next 
packet  from  New-York,  to  my  friend  ;  for  he  was  the  first  article  I 
met  with  that  could  not  by  possihility  have  been  picked  up  any- 
where out  of  the  United  States.  He  was  about  six  feet  high,  lank 
as  a  flail,  and  seeming  to  be  held  logetiier  only  by  the  long-tailed 
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drab  greatcoat  into  which  he  was  put.  He  had  a  quid  in  his  cheek 
whenever  I  saw  hm,  and  squirted  tobacco-juice  into  the  fireplace 
or  elsewhere  at  intervals  of  about  twenty  seconds.  His  face  was 
long  and  solemn,  his  voice  monotonous,  his  manner  dogmatical  to  a 
most  amusing  degree.  He  was  a  dogged  republican,  with  an  un- 
compromising hatred  of  the  blacks,  and  with  an  indifferent  sort  of 
pity  for  all  foreigners.  This  last  feeling  probably  induced  him  to 
instruct  me  on  various  matters.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  fire,  and 
talked  on  for  my  edification,  but  without  taking  express  notice  of  the 
presence  of  any  one,  so  that  his  lecture  had  the  droll  appearance  of 
being  a  formal  soliloquy.  In  the  same  speech  he  declared  that  no 
man  was  made  by  God  to  run  wild  through  a  forest  who  was  not 
able  to  comprehend  Christianity  at  sight ;  missions  to  the  heathen 
being  therefore  sanctioned  from  heaven  itself;  and  that  men  with 
a  dark  skin  cannot,  in  three  years,  learn  the  name  of  a  rope  or  a 
point  of  the  compass,  and  that  they  are  therefore  meant  to  be  slaves. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  bound  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the 
Jaw  against  all  coloured  persons  on  the  ground  of  their  incapacity, 
their  lack  of  understanding  of  the  common  affairs  of  life.    But  the 

f  round  of  their  punishment  in  this  life  seemed  to  be  that  they  might 
e  as  wise  as  they  pleased  about  the  affairs  of  the  next.  He  pro- 
ceeded with  his  enunciations,  however,  without  vouchsafing  an  ex- 
planation of  these  mysteries.  It  must  be  an  awkward  thing  to  be 
either  a  heathen  or  a  negro  under  his  jurisdietion,  if  he  acts  upon 
his  own  doctrines. 

Country  doctors  are  not  unlike  wild  country  judges.  Being 
obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  village  doctor  to  a  companion,  I  found 
we  had  fallen  in  with  a  fine  specimen  of  the  class.  I  was  glad  of 
this  afterward,  but  much  annoyed  at  the  time  by  the  impossibility 
of  extracting  from  him  the  slightest  information  as  to  my  friend's 
state  and  prospects  in  regard  to  her  health.  I  detained  him  in  con- 
versation day  after  day  to  no  purpose,  and  varied  my  questions  with 
as  much  American  ingenuity  as  I  could  command  ;  but  all  in  vain* 
He  would  neither  tell  me  what  was  the  matter  with  her,  nor  whe- 
ther her  illness  was  serious  or  trifling,  or  whether  it  was  likely  to 
be  long  or  short.  He  would  give  me  no  hint  which  could  enable  me 
to  form  my  plans,  or  to  give  my  distant  friends  an  idea  whether  or 
when  they  might  expect  to  see  us.  All  that  he  would  say  was, 
"  Hope  your  friend  will  be  better ;"  "  hope  she  will  enjoy  better 
health  ;  will  make  her  better  if  we  can  ;"  "  must  try  to  improve  her 
health ;"  and  so  on.  I  was  informed  that  this  was  all  that  I  should 
extract  if  the  illness  were  to  last  a  twelvemonth.  He  took  a  blue 
paper  with  some  white  powder  in  it  out  of  one  pocket,  and  a  white 
paper  with  some  other  powder  out  of  another  pocket ;  spilled  some 
at  random  into  smaller  papers,  and  gave  directions  when  they 
should  be  taken,  and  my  friend  speedily  and  entirely  recovered.  I 
never  was  so  completely  in  the  dark  about  the  nature  of  any  illness 
I  saw,  and  I  am  completely  in  the  dark  still.  I  fancy  I  hear  now 
«he  short,  sharp,  conceited  tones  of  the  doctor,  doggedly  using  his 
power  of  exasperating  my  anxiety.  Such  was  his  purpose,  how- 
ever. The  country  doctors  themselves  and  their  patients  believe 
that  they  cure  with  far  more  certainty  than  any  other  doctors;  the 
profession  are  probably  convinced  that  they  owe  much  to  the  im'» 
plicit  faithjof  their  charge,  and  are  resolved  to  keep  up  this  faith  by 
being  impenetrable,  allowing  no  part  of  their  practice  to  be  made 
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a  subject  of  discussion  which  can  possibly  be  rendered  mysterious. 
The  chief  reason  oi  the  success  of  country  doctors  is,  doubtless,  that 
they  have  to  treat  chiefly  diseases  of  local  prevalence,  about  which 
they  employ  long  experience  and  practised  sagacity,  without  having 
much  account  to  give  of  their  method  ol"  proceeding. 

A  country  physician  of  higher  pretensions  than  the  one  who  tor- 
mented me  while  curing  my  friend,  told  me  that  Yankee  inquisitive- 
ness  is  the  plague  o(  the  life  of  a  country  doctor.  The  querists  seem 
to  forget  that  families  may  object  to  have  domestic  sicliness  made 
the  talk  of  the  village  or  hamlet,  and  that  the  doctor  must  dislike  to 
be  the  originator  of  news  o.'  this  kind.  They  stop  him  on  his  rounds 
to  ask  whom  he  is  visiting  in  this  direction,  and  whom  in  that,  and 
who  could  be  sick  on  the  road  in  which  he  was  seen  going  yes- 
terday morning;  and  what  such  a  one's  complaint  is  called,  and  how 
it  is  going  to  be  cured,  &c.  The  physician  told  me  that  he  was 
driven  to  invent  modes  of  escape.  If  lie  was  riding,  he  appeared  to 
see  some  acquaintance  at  a  distance,  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
was  off;  if  he  was  walking,  he  gave  a  name  of  six  syllables  to  the 
disease  talked  about,  and  one  of  seven  syllables  to  the  remedy,  thus 
defying  repetition.  It  our  doctor  took  me  to  be  one  of  this  class  of 
querists,!  could  easily  forgive  his  reserve. 

I  was  told  a  story  of  an  American  physician  which  is  characteris- 
tic (if  it  be  true),  showing  how  patriotic  regards  may  enter  into  the 
practice  of  medicine.  But  I  give  it  only  as  an  on  dit.  It  is  well 
known  that  Adams  and  Jefferson  died  on  the  4lh  of  July  of  one  year, 
and  Monroe  of  another.  Mr.  Madison  died  on  the  28th  of  June  last 
year.  It  is  said  that  the  physician  who  attended  Mr.  Monroe  ex^ 
pressed  regret  that  he  had  not  the  charge  of  Mr.  Madison,  suspect- 
ing that  he  might  have  found  means  to  keep  him  alive  (as  he  died 
of  old  age)  till  the  fourth  of  July.  The  practice  in  Mr.  Monroe's 
case  is  said  to  have  been  this:  When  he  was  sinking,  some  one  ob- 
served what  a  remarkable  thing  it  would  be  if  he  should  die  on  the 
anniversary,  like  Adams  and  Jeflerson.  The  physician  determined 
he  would  give  his  patient  the  chance  of  its  ending  so.  He  poured 
down  brandy  and  other  stimulants,  and  omitted  no  means  to  keep 
life  in  the  failing  body.  On  the  3d  of  July,  the  patient  was  sinking 
so  rapidly  that  there  seemed  little  chance  of  his  surviving  the  day. 
The  physician's  exertions  were  redoubled  ;  and  the  conseqwence 
was,  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  4lh,  there  seemed  every  probabil- 
ity of  the  patient's  living  to  the  5th,  which  was  not  exactly  desired. 
He  died  (just  as  if  he  wisfied  to  oblige  his  friends  to  the  last)  late 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  4th.     So  the  story  rims. 

It  is  astonishing  what  may  be  done  by  original  genius,  in  avail- 
ing itself  of  republican  sentiment  for  professional  purposes.  The 
drollery  infused  into  the  puffing  system  in  America  would  command 
the  admiration  of  Puff  himself  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
would  have  been  up  to  the  invention  of  a  recommendation  of  a  cer- 
tain oil  for  the  hair  which  I  saw  at  Washington,  and  which  threw 
us  into  such  a  convulsion  of  laughter  that  the  druggist  behind  the 
counter  had  to  stand  waiting  some  time  before  we  could  explain 
our  business  to  him.  A  regiment  of  persons  were  represented  walk- 
ing up  to  a  perfumer's  counter  with  bald  sculls  of  all  degrees  of  ug- 
liness, and  walking  away  from  it  graced  with  flowing  tresses  of 
every  hue,  which  they  v/ere  showing  ofi"  with  gestures  of  delight. 
This  was  an  ingenious  device,  but  not  perfectly  wise,  as  it  conr. 
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tained  no  appeal  to  patriotic  ieelinga.  I  saw  one  'at  an  optician's 
at  Baltimore  of  a  decidedly  more  elevated  character.  There  were 
miniature  busts  in  the  window  of  Franklin,  Washington,  and  La- 
fayette, each  adorned  with  a  tiny  pair  of  spectacles,  which  made 
the  busts  appear  as  sage  as  life.  Washington's  spectacles  were 
white,  Franklin's  green,  and  Lafayette's  neutral  tint. 

I  acknowledge  myself  indebted  lor  a  new  professional  idea  to  an 
original  in  the  bookselling  line  in  a  large  American  city.  lam  not 
sure  that  his  originality  extended  beyond  the  frankness  of  his  pro- 
fessional discourse;  but  that  was  infinitely  striking.  He  told  me 
that  he  wanted  to  publish  for  me,  and  would  offer  as  good  terms  as 
anybody.  I  thanked  him,  but  objected  that  I  had  nothing  to  pub- 
lish. He  was  sure  I  must  have  a  book  written  about  America.  I 
had  not,  and  did  not  know  that  I  ever  should  have.  His  answer 
given  with  a  patronising  air  of  suggestion,  was,  "Why,  surely, 
madam,  you  need  not  be  at  a  loss  about  that.  You  must  have  got 
incident  plenty  by  this  time ;  and  then  you  can  TroUopize  a  bit,  and 
so  make  a  readable  book." 

In  the  West  we  were  thrown  into  the  society  of  a  girl  about 
ivhom  we  were  completely  puzzled.  Our  New-England  friends 
could  only  conclude,  with  us,  that  she  had  been  trained  amid  the 
usages  of  some  retired  district  to  a  freedom  which  is  certainly  very 
unusual  in  the  country.  In  a  stage  which  took  up  our  party  at  a 
country  hotel,  near  the  Mammoth  Cave,  in  Kentucky,  was  a  girl  of 
about  two-and-twenty,  odaly  dressed.  She  got  out  and  breakfasted 
with  the  other  passengers,  looking  perfectly  at  her  ease.  We  con- 
cluded that  she  belonged  to  one  of  two  gentlemen  in  the  stage,  and 
we  rather  wondered  that  any  gentleman  should  like  to  travel  with 
a  companion  so  untidily  dressed  as  she  was.  She  had  a  good  black 
silk  gown,  but  over  it  was  pinned  a  square  net  handkerchief,  un- 
hemmed,  and  therefore  looking  ragged.  She  had  black  stockings, 
but  shabby  shoes  of  some  dark-coloured  leather,  not  black ;  and  they 
were  tied  on  with  twine  where  the  strings  had  given  way.  Her 
straw  bonnet  was  shabby.  She  had  nothing  with  her  but  a  basket 
Which  she  carried  on  her  knees.  She  joined  freely  and  pleasantly 
in  conversation,  and  showed  none  of  the  common  troublesome  tim- 
idity amid  the  disasters  of  the  day  and  of  the  ensuing  night.  It  was 
very  sultry  weather.  One  of  the  horses  fell  firora  heat  in  the  midst 
of  the]  Barrens,  and  we  all  had  to  walk  up  the  hills,  and  no  short 
distanee  in  the  forest.  The  roads  were  so  bad  that  the  driver  tried 
his  utmost  to  alarm  the  passengers,  in  order  to  induce  some  to 
lighten  his  vehicle  by  remaining  behind  ;  but  the  girl  seemed  not 
in  the  least  daunted.  Inthecourseof  the  night  we  were  overturned, 
and  had  no  light  but  what  was  afforded  by  the  gentlemen  walking 
before  the  stage,  holding  tallow  candles  which  they  had  bought  by 
the  roadside  ;  but  nothing  disconcerted  the  young  lady.  She  was 
a  girl  of  nerve  and  of  patience,  it  was  clear.  She  refused  to  sit 
down  to  the  first  meal  we  had  on  the  road,  and  the  reason  of  her 
abstinence  appeared  before  the  day  was  over.  When  we  changed 
coaches,  and  it  was  necessary  to  pay  on  striking  into  a  new  route, 
she  coolly  inquired  if  any  gentleman  would  ask  a  free  passage  for 
her  till  she  could  send  the  money  out  of  Indiana,  where  she  was  go- 
]ng.  It  was  now  evident  that  she  was  alone,  every  passenger  hav- 
ing supposed  that  she  was  of  the  party  of  somebody  else.  She  gave 
no  further  explanation  than  that  she  had  "  come  off  in  a  hurry," 
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no  one  knowing  of  it  but  two  of  the  slaves,  and  that  she  should  send 
the  money  out  of  Indiana.  There  was  not  the  slightest  confusion 
in  her  manner,  nor  any  apparent  consciousness  thai  she  was  beha- 
ving strangely.  One  of  the  gentlemen  made  himself  ans  vverable  lor 
her  fare,  and  she  proceeded  with  us. 

At  Elizabethtown  the  next  morning  she  refused  breakfast  with 
the  utmost  cheerfulness  ;  but,our  friend  Mr.  L.  invited  her  to  sit  down 
with  us,  which  she  did  with  a  good  grace.  At  seven  in  the  evening 
we  arrived  at  Louisville,  and  alighted  at  the  great  hotel  ;  one  of 
the  largest,  handsomest,  and  most  luxurious  in  the  United  States, 
and,  of  course,  expensive.  We  chose  apartments  while  Mr.  L.  or- 
dered supper  in  a  private  room  for  our  party.  Almost  before  my 
companion  and  I  could  turn  ourselves  round  in  our  chamber,  the 
lone  girl,  who  had  followed  us  about  like  a  ghost,  was  taking  her 
hair  down  at  my  dressing-table.  Mrs.  L.  hastened  to  inform  her 
that  this  room  was  engaged  ;  but,  pointing  out  that  there  were 
three  beds,  she  said  she  would  like  to  lodge  here.  Of  course  she 
could  not  be  allowed  ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  found  that  we  wished  to 
be  alone,  she  went  away.  When  we  descended  with  Mrs.  L.  to 
her  room,  we  found  the  poor  girl  dressing  there.  Mrs.  L.  now  took 
upon  her  to  advise.  She  observed  to  the  young  person  that  she 
would  probably  be  more  comfortable  in  a  less  expensive  hotel,  to 
which  she  agreed.  The  same  elderly  gentleman  who  answered  for 
her  fare  took  her  to  a  respectable  hotel  near  at  hand,  and  com- 
mended her  to  the  care  of  the  landlady,  who  promised  to  see  her 
off  for  Indiana  in  tfie  morning.  We  left  Louisville  at  dawn,  and 
heard  no  more  of  the  lone  girl,  of  whom  we  have  often  since 
thought  and  spoken.  The  odd  circumstances  of  the  case  were  her 
freedom  from  all  embarrassment,  and  her  cheerfulness  on  the  road 
and  while  fasting,  from  want  of  money.  There  was  not  a  trace  of 
insanity  in  her  manners,  though  her  dress  at  first  suggested  the 
idea  ;  and  we  could  perceive  no  symptoms  of  the  fear  of  pursuit  or 
hurry  of  spirits  which  would  have  been  natural  consequences  of  a 
clandestine  flight.  Yet,  by  her  own  account,  she  must  have  done 
something  of  the  kind. 

Though  the  freedom  of  travelling  is  not  such  as  to  admit  of  young 
ladies  making  their  way  about  quite  alone,  in  a  way  so  unceremo- 
nious as  this,  the  liberty  of  intercourse  on  the  road  is  very  great, 
and  highly  amusing  to  a  stranger.  One  day  in  Virginia,  on  enter^ 
ing  our  parlour  at  a  hotel  where  we  were  merely  stopping  to  dine, 
I  was  amused  to  see  our  lawyer  companion,  Mr.  S.,  in  grave  con- 
sultatioh  with  the  hostess,  while  Mrs-  S.,  her  silk  bonnet  on  her 
knee,  and  a  large  pair  of  scissors  in  hand,  was  busy  cutting  slash- 
ing, and  rending  a  newspaper  on  which  the  bonnet  peak  was  spread. 
There  was  evidently  so  much  more  show  than  use  in  what  she  was 
doing,  that  I  could  not  understand  her  proceeding.  "  What  are 
you  about  ?"  asked  I.  Mrs  S.  pointed  to  the  landlady,  and,  trying 
to  help  laughing,  told  me  that  the  hostess  had  requested  the  pattern 
of  her  bonnet.  While  this  pretence  of  a  pattern  was  in  course  of 
preparation  by  the  lady,  the  hostess  was  getting  a  legal  opinion  out 
of  the  gentleman  about  a  sum  of  eight  hundred  dollars  which  was 
owing  to  her.  If  we  had  only  stayed  to  tea,  I  doubt  not  our  landlady 
would  have  found  some  employment  for  every  one  of  us,  and  have 
favoured  us,  in  return,  with  all  the  rest  of  her  private  affairs. 

Originals  who  are  so  in  common  circumstances,  through  their 
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own  lorce  of  soul,  ruling  events  as  well  as  being  guided  by  them, 
yield  something  far  better  than  amusement  to  the  observer.  Some 
of  these,  out  of  almost  every  class,  I  saw  in  America,  from  the  di- 
vine and  statesman  down  to  the  slave.  I  saw  a  very  old  lady  whom 
I  consider  to  be  one,  not  on  account  of  her  extraordinary  amiability 
and  sympathy  with  all  ages  (which  cause  her  to  be  called  grand- 
mamma by  all  who  knew  her),  but  because  this  temper  of  mind  is 
the  result  of  something  higher  than  an  easy  disposition  and  pros- 
perous circumstances.  It  is  the  accomplishment  of  a  long-settled 
purpose.  When  Grandmamma  J.  was  eight  years  old,  she  was  in 
company  with  an  old  lady  who  was  jealous,  exacting,  and  peevish. 
On  returning  home,  the  child  ran  to  her  mother  and  said,  "  If  1  am 
ever  an  old  lady,  I  will  be  a  good-tempered  old  lady."  This  was 
not  said  and  forgotten,  like  many  childish  resolutions  formed  under 
the  smart  of  elderly  people's  faults.  It  was  a  real  purpose.  She 
knew  that,  in  order  not  to  be  cross  when  old,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
meek,  patient,  and  cheerful  when  young.  She  was  so  ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  Grandmamma  J.'s  popularity  is  unbounded. 
She  is  cherished  by  the  whole  community  to  whom  she  is  known. 
The  children  want  to  have  her  at  their  dances,  and  the  youths  and 
maidens  are  always  happiest  where  she  is.  She  looks  as  if  no 
shadow  of  care  had  been  cast  over  her  bright  spirit  for  many  a  long 
year,  and  as  if  she  might  yet  have  many  years  to  come.  She  is 
preacher,  prophet,  and  dispenser  of  an.iability,  all  in  one. 

The  venerable  Noah  Worcester  is  an  original.  I  am  thankful  to 
have  seen  this  aged  apostle,  for  so  he  should  be  considered,  having^ 
had  a  mission,  and  honourably  discharged  it.  He  is  the  founder  of 
Peace  Societies  in  America.  Noah  Worcester  was  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  of  orthodox  opinions.  By  the  time  he  was  surrounded 
by  a  family  of  young  children,  he  had  changed  his  opinions,  and 
found  himself  a  Unitarian.  He  avowed  the  change,  resigned  his 
parish,  and  went  forth  wilh  his  family,  without  a  farthing  in  the 
world,  or  any  prospect  of  being  able  to  obtain  a  subsistence.  He 
wrote  diligently,  but  on  subjects  which  were  next  his  heart,  and  on 
which  he  would  liave  written  in  like  manner  if  he  had  been  the 
wealthiest  of  American  citizens.  He  set  up  the"  Christian  Disciple," 
a  publication,  which  has  done  honour  to  its  supporters  both  under 
its  original  title  and  its  present  one  of"  The  Christian  Examiner." 
He  devoted  his  powers  to  the  promotion  of  Peace  principles  and 
the  establishment  of  Peace  Societies.  Whatever  maybe  thought 
of  the  practical  effects,  in  a  narrow  view,  of  such  societies,  they 
seem  to  have  well  answered  a  prodigious  purpose  in  turning  men's 
contemplation  full  on  the  subject  of  true  and  false  honour,  and  in 
inducing  a  multitude  of  glorious  experiments  of  living  strictly  ac- 
cording to  a  principle  wfiich  happens  to  be  troublesome  in  its  ap- 
plication. The  number  of  peacernen,  practisers  of  nonresistance, 
out  of  the  Quaker  body,  is  considerable  in  America,  and  their  great 
living  apostle  is  Noah  Worcester.  The  leaders  of  the  abolition  move- 
ment are  for  the  most  part  peacemen  ;  an  inestimable  circumstance, 
as  it  takes  out  the  sting  from  the  worst  of  the  slanders  of  their  en- 
emies, and  gives  increased  effect  to  their  moral  warfare.  Human 
nature  cannot  withstand  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  of  men  who 
have  all  the  moral  power  on  their  side,  and  who  abide  unresistingly 
all  that  the  physical  power  of  the  other  side  can  inflict.  The  bold- 
est spirits  tremble,  hearts  the  most  hardened  in  prejudice  melt, 
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when  once  they  come  into  full  view  of  this  warfare  ;  and  the  vic- 
tory rests  with  the  men  of  peace,  who  all  love  the  name  of  Noah 
Worcester.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago  he  was  encompassed  with 
distresses  for  a  time.  Indeed,  his  life  has  been  one  of  great  poverty 
till  lately.  He  is  not  one  of  the  men  made  to  be  rich,  or  to  spend 
his  thoughts  on  whether  he  was  happy  or  not.  He  was  sent  into 
the  world  for  a  very  different  purpose,  with  which  and  with  its  at- 
tendant enjoyments  poverty  could  but  little  interfere.  But  in  the 
midst  of  his  deep  poverty  came  sickness.  His  two  daughters  were 
at  once  prostrated  by  fever,  and  a  severe  struggle  it  was  before  they 
got  through.  Two  friends  of  mine  nursed  them  ;  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  task  learned  lessons  of  faith  which  they  will  be  for 
ever  thankful  for,  and  ol  those  graces  which  accompany  the  faith 
of  the  heart,  cheerfulness  of  spirits,  and  quietude  and  simplicity  of 
manner.  My  friends  were  not,  at  the  beginning,  lully  aware  of  the 
condition  of  the  household.  They  were  invited  to  table  at  the  early 
dinner  hour.  On  the  table  stood  a  single  brown  loaf  and  a  pitcher 
of  water.  Grace  was  said,  and  they  were  invited  to  partake  with 
the  utmost  ease  and  cheerfulness,  and  not  a  word  passed  in  refer- 
ence to  the  restriction  of  the  fare.  This  was  what  God  had  been 
pleased  to  provide,  and  it  was  thankfully  accepted  and  hospitably 
shared.  The  father  went  from  the  one  sick  room  to  the  other,  will- 
ing to  receive  what  tidings  might  await  him,  hut  tender  to  his 
daughters,  as  they  have  since  been  to  him.  On  one  evening  when 
all  looked  threatening,  he  asked  the  friendly  nurse  whether  the 
voice  of  prayer  would  be  injurious  to  his  sick  children  ;  finding  that 
they  desired  to  hear  him,  he  set  open  the  doors  of  their  chambers, 
kneeled  in  the  passage  between,  and  prayed,  so  calmly,  so  thank- 
fully, that  the  effect  was  to  compose  the  spirits  of  the  invalids.  One 
now  lives  with  him  and  cherishes  him.  She  has  changed  her  reli- 
gious opinions  and  become  orthodox,  but  she  has  not  changed  to- 
wards him.     They  are  as  blessed  in  their  relation  as  ever. 

Noah  Worcester  was  seventy-six  when  I  saw  him  in  the  autumn 
of  1835.  He  was  very  tall,  dressed  in  a  gray  gown,  and  with  long 
white  hair  descending  to  his  shoulders.  His  eye  is  clear  and  bright, 
his  manner  serious  but  cheerful.  His  evening  meal  was  on  ihe  ta- 
ble, and  he  invited  us  to  partake  with  the  same  grace  with  which 
he  offered  his  harder  fare  to  the  guests  of  former  years.  He  lives 
at  Brighton,  a  short  distance  from  Boston,  where  his  daughter  man- 
ages the  postofRce,  by  which  their  humble  wants  are  supplied.  He 
had  lately  published,  and  he  now  presented  me  with  his  ''  Last 
Thoughts"  on  some  religious  subjects  which  had  long  engaged  his 
meditations.  I  hope  his  serene  old  age  may  yet  be  prolonged, 
gladsome  to  himseff  and  eloquent  to  the  world. 

There  is  a  remarkable  man  in  the  United  Sfates,  without  know- 
ing whom  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  United  States  cannot 
be  fully  known.  I  mean  by  this,  not  only  that  he  has  powers  and 
worth  which  constitute  him  an  element  in  the  estimate  to  be  formed 
of  his  country,  but  that  his  intellect  and  his  character  are  the  oppo- 
site of  those  which  the  influences  of  his  country  and  his  time  are 
supposed  almost  necessarily  to  form.  1  speak  of  the  author  of  the 
oration  which  I  have  already  mentioned  as  being  delivered  before 
tbe  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  last  August,  Mr.  Emerson.  He  is  yet 
in  the  prime  of  life.  Great  things  are  expected  from  him,  and  great 
things,  it  seems,  he  cannot  but  do,  if  he  have  life  and  fiealth  to 
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prosecute  his  course.  He  is  a  thinker  and  a  scholar.  He  has 
modestly  and  silently  withdrawn  himselffrom  the  perlubations  and 
conflicts  of  the  crowd  ol  men,  without  declining  any  of  the  business 
of  life,  or  repressing  any  of  his  human  sympathies.  He  is  a  thinker 
without  being  solitary,  abstracted,  and  unfitted  lor  the  time.  He 
isascholar  without  being  narrow,  bookish,  and  prone  to  occupy 
himself  only  with  other  men's  thoughts.  He  is  remarkable  for  the 
steadiness  and  fortitude  with  which  he  makes  those  objects  which 
are  frequently  considered  the  highest  in  their  own  department  sub- 
ordinate to  something  higher  still,  whose  connexion  with  their  de- 
partment he  has  clearly  discovered.  There  are  not  a  few  men,  I 
hope,  in  America,  who  decline  the  pursuit  of  wealth  ;  not  a  lew 
who  refrain  from  ambition  ;  and  some  few  Avho  devote  themselves 
to  thought  and  study  from  a  pure  love  of  an  intellectual  life.  But 
the  case  beibre  us  is  a  higher  one  than  this.  The  intellectual  life  is 
nourished  from  a  love  of  the  diviner  life  of  which  it  is  an  element. 
Consequently,  the  thinker  is  ever  present  to  the  duty,  and  the  scho- 
lar to  the  active  business  of  the  hour  ;  and  his  honae  is  the  scene 
of  his  greatest  acts-  He  is  ready  at  every  call  to  action.  He  lec- 
tures to  the  lactory  people  at  Lowell  when  they  ask  it.  He  preaches 
when  the  opportunity  is  presented.  He  is  known  at  every  house 
along  ihe  road  he  travels  to  and  from  home,  by  the  words  he  has 
dropped  and  the  deeds  he  has  done.  The  httle  boy  who  carries 
wood  for  his  household  has  been  enlightened  by  him  ;  and  his  most 
transient  guests  owe  to  him  their  experience  of  what  the  highest  grace 
of  di)mestic  manners  may  be.  He  neglects  no  political  duty,  and  is 
unmindful  of  nothing  in  the  march  of  events  which  can  eiiect  the 
virtue  and  peace  of  men.  While  he  is  far  above  fretting  himself 
because  of  evil-doers,  he  has  ever  ready  his  verdict  for  the  right, 
and  his  right  handli)r  its  champions.  While  apart  from  the  passion 
of  all  controversies,  he  is  ever  present  with  their  principles,  declar- 
ing Inmself  and  taking  his  stand,  while  appearing  to  be  incapable 
of  contempt  of  persons,  however  uncompromising  may  be  his  in- 
dignation against  whatever  is  dishonest  and  harsh.  Earnest  as  is 
the  tone  of  his  mind,  and  placidly  strenuous  as  is  his  life,  an  ex- 
quisite spirit  of  humour  pervades  his  intercourse.  A  quiet  gayety 
breathes  out  of  his  conversation  ;  and  his  observation,  as  keen  as 
it  is  benevolent,  furnishes  him  with  perpetual  material  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  humour.  In  such  a  man  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  any 
one  characteristic  ;  but  if,  out  of  such  a  harmony,  one  leading  qual- 
ity is  to  be  distinguished,  it  is  in  him  modest  independence.  A  more 
entire  and  modest  independence  I  am  not  aware  of  having  ever 
witnessed,  though  in  America  I  saw  two  or  three  approaches  to  it. 
It  is  an  independence  equally  of  thought,  of  speech,  of  demeanour, 
of  occupation,  and  of  objects  in  life;  yet  without  a  trace  of  con- 
tempt in  its  temper,  or  of  encroachment  in  its  action.  I  could  give 
anecdotes  ;  but  I  have  been  his  guest,  and  I  restrain  myself!  I  have 
spoken  of  him  in  his  relation  to  society,  and  have  said  only  what 
may  be  and  is  known  to  common  observers. 

Such  a  course  of  life  could  not  have  been  entered  upon  but  through 
discipline.  It  has  been  a  discipline  of  calamity  as  well  as  of  toil- 
As  for  the  prospect,  it  is  to  all  appearance  very  bright.  Few  per- 
sons are  apparently  placed  so  favourably  for  working  out  such  pur- 
poses in  life.  The  condition  seems  hard  to  find  fault  with  ;  and  as 
to  the  spirit  which  is  to  work  upon  it — though  I  differ  from  some  of 
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the  views  of  the  thinker,  and  do  not  sympathize  with  all  of  those 
tastes  of  the  scholar  which  lam  capable  o(  entering  into — I  own  that 
I  see  no  defect,  and  anticipate  nothing  short  of  triumph  in  the 
struggle  of  life. 

Something  may  be  learned  of  this  thinker  and  his  aims  from  a 
few  passages  of  his  address ;  though  this  is  the  last  purpose,  I 
doubt  not,  that  he  dreamed  of  his  work  being  used  for.  He  de- 
scribes the  nature  of  ihe  occasion.  "  Our  holyday  has  been  simply 
a  friendly  sign  of  the  survival  of  the  love  of  letters  among  a  peo- 
ple too  busy  to  give  to  letters  any  more."  His  topic  is  the  Amer- 
ican scholar,  and  he  describes  the  influences  which  contribute  to 
form  or  modify  him  ;  the  influence  of  Nature,  the  mind  of  the  past, 
and  action  in  life.  He  concludes  with  a  consideration  of  the  duty 
of  the  scholar. 

"  There  goes  in  the  world  a  notion  that  the  scholars  should  be  a  re- 
cluse, a  valetudinarian,  as  unfit  for  any  handiwork  or  public  labour  as 
a  penknife  for  an  axe.  The  so-called  '  practical  men'  sneer  at  spec- 
ulative men  as  if,  because  they  speculate  or  see,  they  could  do  noth- 
ing. I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  clergy — who  are  always,  more 
universally  than  any  other  class,  the  scholars  of  their  day  — are  ad- 
dressed as  women  ;  that  the  rou^'h  spontaneous  conversation  of 
men  they  do  not  hear,  butonly  a  mincing  and  diluted  speech.  They 
are  often  virtually  disfranchised  ;  and,  indeed,  there  are  advocates 
lor  their  celibacy.  As  far  as  this  is  true  of  the  studious  classes, 
it  is  not  just  and  wise.  Action  is  with  the  scholar  subordinate,  but 
it  is  essentia'.  Without  it  he  is  not  yet  man.  Withoui  it  thought 
can  never  ripen  into  truth.  While  the  world  hangs  before  the  eye 
as  a  cloud  of  beauty,  we  cannot  even  see  its  beauty.  Inaction  is 
cowardice  ;  but  there  can  be  no  scholar  without  the  heroic  mind. 
The  preamble  of  thought,  the  transition  through  which  it  passes 
from  the  unconscious  to  the  conscious,  is  action.  Only  so  much  do 
I  know  as  I  have  lived." 

.  .  .  "The  mind  now  thinks,  now  acts,  and  each  fit  repro- 
duces the  other.  When  the  artist  has  exhausted  his  materials, 
when  the  fancy  no  longer  paints,  when  thoughts  are  no  longer  ap- 
prehended, and  books  are  a  weariness,  he  has  always  the  resource 
to  live.  Character  is  higher  than  intellect.  Thinking  is  the  func- 
tion.    Living  is  the  functionary. 

"The  stream  retreats  to  its  source.  A  great  soul  will  be  strong  to 
live  as  well  as  strong  to  think.  Does  he  lack  organ  or  medium  to  im- 
parl his  truths  ?  He  can  still  fall  back  on  this  elemental  forceof  liv- 
ing them.  This  is  a  total  act.  Thinking  is  a  partial  act.  Let  the  grand- 
eur of  justice  shine  in  his  affairs.  Let  the  beauty  of  affection  cheer  his 
lowly  roof.  Those  '  far  from  fame'  who  dwell  and  act  with  him^ 
will  feel  the  force  of  his  constitution  in  the  doings  and  passages  of 
the  day  better  than  it  can  be  measured  by  any  public  and  designed 
display.  Time  shall  teach  him  that  the  scholar  loses  no  hour  which 
the  man  lives.  Herein  he  unfolds  the  sacred  germe  of  his  instinct 
screened  from  influence.  What  is  lost  in  seemliness  is  gained  in 
strength.  Not  out  ol"  those  on  whom  systems  of  education  have  ex- 
hausted their  culture  comes  the  helpful  giant  to  destroy  the  old  or 
to  build  the  new,  but  out  of  unhandselled  savage  nature,  out  of  ter- 
rible Druids  and  Bersirkirs  come  at  last  Alfred  and  Shakspeare.  I 
hear,  therefore,  with  joy  whatever  is  beginning  to  be  said  of  the 
dignity  and  necessity  of  labour  to  every  citizen.    There  is  virtue 
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yet  in  the  hoe  and  the  spade  for  learned  as  well  as  for  unlearned 
hands.  And  labour  is  everywhere  welcome  ;  always  we  are  invited 
to  work  ;  only  be  this  limitation  observed,  that  a  man  shall  not,  for 
the  sake  of  wider  activity,  sacrifice  any  opinion  to  the  popular 
judgments  and  modes  of  action. 

.  .  .  "They  (the  duties  of  the  scholar)  are  such  as  become 
man  thinking.  They  may  all  be  comprised  in  self'*trust.  The  ofKce 
of  the  scholar  is  to  cheer,  to  raise,  and  to  guide  men  by  showing 
them  (acts  amid  appearances.  He  plies  the  slow,  unhonoured,and 
unpaid  task  of  observation.  Flamstead  and  Herschel,  in  their  gla^ 
zed  observatory,  may  catalogue  the  stars  with  the  praise  of  all  men, 
and,  the  results  being  splendid  and  useful,  honour  is  sure.  But  he, 
in  his  private  observatoiry,  cataloguing  obscure  and  nebulous  stars 
of  the  human  mind,  which  as  yet  no  man  has  thought  of  as  such  ; 
watching  days  and  months,  sometimes,  for  a  few  facts;  correcting 
still  his  old  records  ;  must  relinquish  display  and  immediate  fame. 
In  the  long  period  of  his  preparation  he  must  betray  often  an  igno- 
rance and  shiftlessness  in  popular  arts,  incurring  the  disdain  of  the 
able  who  shoulder  him  aside.  Long  he  must  stammer  in  his  speech, 
often  forego  the  living  for  the  dead.  Worse  yet,  he  must  accept, 
how  often  !  poverty  and  solitude.  For  the  ease  and  pleasure  of 
treading  the  old  road,  accepting  the  fashions,  the  education,  the 
religion  of  society,  he  takes  the  cross  of  making  his  own,  and,  of 
course,  the  self-accusation,  the  faint  heart,  the  frequent  uncertainty, 
and  loss  of  time  which  are  the  nettles  and  tangling  vines  in  the  way 
of  the  self-relying  and  self-directed  ;  and  the  state  of  virtual  hostil- 
ity in  which  he  seems  to  stand  to  society,  and  especially  to  educated 
society.  For  all  this  loss  and  scorn,  what  offset?  he  is  to  find 
consolation  in  exercising  the  highest  functions  of  human  nature. 
He  is  one  who  raises  himself  from  private  considerations,  and 
breathes  and  lives  on  public  and  illustrious  thoughts.  He  is  the 
world's  eye.  He  is  the  world's  heart.  He  is  to  resist  the  vulgar 
prosperity  that  retrogrades  ever  to  barbarism,  by  preserving  and 
communicating  heroic  sentiments,  noble  biographies,  melodious 
verse,  and  the  conclusions  of  history.  Whatsoever  oracles  the  hu- 
man heart  in  all  emergencies,  in  all  solemn  hours  has  uttered  as  its 
commentary  on  the  world  of  actions,  these  he  shall  receive  and  im- 
part. And  whatsoever  new  verdict  Reason  from  her  inviolable 
seat  pronounces  on  the  passing  men  and  events  of  to-day,  this  he 
shall  hear  and  promulgate-  These  being  his  functions,  it  becomes 
him  to  feel  all  confidence  in  himself,  and  to  defer  never  to  the  pop- 
ular cry.  He,  and  he  only,  knows  the  world.  The  world  of  any 
moment  is  the  merest  appearance.  Some  great  decorum,  some 
fetish  of  a  government,  some  ephemeral  trade,  or  war,  or  man,  is 
cried  up  by  half  mankind  and  cried  down  by  the  other  half,  as  if  all 
depended  on  this  particular  up  or  down.  The  odds  are  that  the 
whole  question  is  not  worth  the  poorest  thought  which  the  scholar 
has  lost  in  listening  to  the  controversy.  Let  him  not  quit  his  belief 
that  a  popgun  is  a  popgun,  though  the  ancient  and  honourable  of 
the  earth  affirm  it  to  be  the  crack  of  doom.  In  silence,  in  steadiness, 
in  severe  abstraction,  let  him  hold  by  himself;  add  observation  to 
observation  ;  patient  of  neglect,  patient  of  reproach,  and  bide  his 
own  time,  happy  enough  if  he  can  satisfy  himself  alone  that  this 
day  he  has  seen  something  truly. 

..."  I  read  with  joy  some  of  the  auspicious  signs  of  the 
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toming  days  as  they  glimmer  already  through  poetry  and  art, 
through  philosophy  and  science,  through  church  and  state.     One 
of  these  signs  is  the  fact  that  the  same  movement  which  eftected 
the  elevation  of  what  was  called  the  lowest  class  in  the  state  as- 
sumed in  literature  a  very  marked  and  as  benign  an  aspect.  Instead 
of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  the  near,  the  low,  the  common  was 
explored  and  poetized.     That  which  had  been  negligently  trodden 
under  foot  by  those  who  were  harnessing  and  provisioning  ihera- 
selves  for  long  journeys  into  far  countries,  is  suddenly  found  to  be 
richer  than  all  Ibreign  parts.    The  literature  of  the  poor,  the  feel- 
ings of  the  child,  the  philosophy  of  the  street,  the  meaning  of  house- 
hold life,  are  the  topics  of  the  time.    It  is  a  great  stride.     It  is  a 
sign — is  it  not? — of  new  vigour,  when  the  extremities  are  made 
active,  when  currents  of  warm  life  run  into  the  hands  and  feet. 
I  ask  not  Ibr  the  great,  the  remote,  the  romantic  ;  what  is  doing  in 
Italy  and  Arabia  ;  what  is  Greek  art  or  Provencal  mmstrelsy  ;  I 
embrace  the  common,  I  explore  and  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  familiar, 
the  low.    Give  me  insight  into  to-day,  and  you  may  have  the  an- 
tique and  future  worlds.  What  would  we  really  know  the  meaning 
of  ?  The  meal  in  the  firkin  ;  the  milk  in  the  pan  ;  the  ballad  in  the 
street ;  the  news  of  the  boat ;  the  glance  of  the  eye  ;  the  form  and 
the  gait  of  the  body  ;  show  me  the  ultin-.ate  reason  of  these  mat- 
ters ;  show  me  the  sublime  presence  of  the  highest  spiritual  cause 
lurking,  as  always  it  does  lurk,  in  these  suburbs  and  extremities  of 
nature ;  let  me  see  every  trifle  bristling  with  the  polarity  that  ran- 
ges it  instantly  on  an  eternal  law  ;  and  the  shop,  the  plough,  and  the 
leger  referred  to  the  like  cause  by  which  light  undulates  and  poets 
sing  ;  and  the  world  lies  no  longer  a  dull  miscellany  and  lumber- 
room,  but  has  form  and  order  ;  there  is  no  trifle,  there  is  no  puzzle, 
but  one  design  unites  and  animates  the  farthest  pinnacle  and  the 
lowest  trench. 

.  .  .  "Another  sign  of  our  times,  also  marked  by  an  analogous 
political  movement,  is  the  new  importance  given  to  the  single  per- 
son. Everything  that  lends  to  insulate  the  individual — to  surround 
him  with  barriers  of  natural  respect,  so  that  each  man  shall  feel  the 
world  is  his,  and  man  shall  treat  with  man  as  a  sovereign  state  with 
a  sovereign  state — tends  to  true  union  as  well  as  greatness.  '  l 
learned,'  said  the  melancholy  Pestalozzi,  '  that  no  man  in  God's 
wide  earth  is  either  willing  or  able  to  help  any  other  man.'  Help 
must  come  from  the  bosom  alone.  The  scholar  is  that  man  who 
must  take  up  into  himself  all  the  ability  of  the  time,  all  the  contri- 
butions of  the  past,  all  the  hopes  of  the  future.  He  must  be  a  uni- 
versity of  knowledges.  If  there  be  one  lesson  more  than  another 
which  should  pierce  his  ear,  it  is,  the  world  is  nothing  ;  the  man  is 
all  ;  in  yourself  is  the  law  of  all  nature,  and  you  know  not  yet  how 
a  globule  of  sap  ascends ;  in  yourself  slumbers  the  whole  of  Reason  ; 
it  is  for  you  to  know  all  ;  it  is  for  you  to  dare  all ;  Mr.  President 
and  gentlemen,  this  confidence  in  the  unsearched  might  of  man 
belongs  by  all  motives,  by  all  prophecy,  by  all  preparation,  to  the 
American  scholar.  We  have  listened  too  long  to  the  courtly  muses 
of  Europe.  The  spirit  of  the  American  freeman  is  already  sus- 
pected to  be  timid,  imitative,  tame.  Public  and  private  avarice 
make  the  air  we  breathe  thick  and  fat.  The  scholar  is  decent,  in- 
dolent, complaisant.  See  already  the  tragi.-,  consequence.  The 
mind  of  this  country,  taught  to  aim  at  low  objects,  eats  upon  itsetl. 
Vol.  II.— O 
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irom  action  by  the  diso-nst  vvf  rT;  .V  r!.-  •  ?  '  ""^  ,^^^  hindered 
IS  managed  iLpire  a1)d  turn  d  ud^e^Sr'Jltp' ?'r'^''^  ^"^'"^^« 
them  suicides.  What  is  the  remP<lf  ?  tL  ^""1  '^''^"'^'  «««^e  o^ 
thousands  of  youn-  men  as  hoi?.?!  ^nL,^^^  "^l"^  "^^  ^'^t  see,  and 
^br  the  career  do  not Tet  see  fh.  "^^^.^''o^^ding  to  the  barriers 
indomitably  on  hirinS?K'«tfthl'''f"r'^  ^^  P'^"^  himself 
come  round  to  him  P  tienrp  1.  "^'^^V^^^  huge  world  will 
good  and  great  rrcomnanT.'n'^^^f^^^  with  the  shades  of  all  the 
own  infinite  life  •  anr/l^  worl  l/^'f 'f  ^'  '^/  Perspective  ol  your 
ofprinciples'tL^iakin^  iZh/  f-''?'^^^"'^,^^^^^'^^ 
of  the  world      Is  it  not  fhe  rhfp  "  h'^'"''^'  prevalent,  the  conversion 

form  a  pu  p^'se  i,  iife  .''^d'n';  firf'Tn  ">'">  "'''^  "'"  »"l^  ^"•"-g  to 

other  destinies  Itmn  Iheir  ovvn-  1  ,'„  '  "^  '"""" '"'  '^"^  '=""'™1  "f 
ample  than  Falter  TaX".,P  ,..11"°  f  T  '■•™^Pi'="oiis  ex- 
need  10  explain  vvho  t^a  ter  Tav  or  i  '^H.'".  t"""^'^  't"^''^  "" 
but  not  extensively.  Fa  her  t/JZ  \i ,i  '^  ^"T"  '"  England, 
was  a  saiior-boyiiiraseir  and  »7  u  ,  '"'^""'"il  "P"^""-  «>•• 
read.    He  rose  in  h™  ca  iin-  .n,   '  ™n'y  Kars  old  was  unable  lo 

%iousconvic.?o"swhirh':f™";eVtVe%"p°    s'^HfLstf  f 

of  express  on  and   is  Innnv     It"  •    *^'^P'^efS-,"e  "aslound  a  mode 

cheerlblofnen-  and  Xn'nrP^M      T^"'   '^'^  u^"''^^^  ^nd  most 

oquent  to  those  whom'hspeS^^^^^^^  ^^"^'^1^  '^'  "^''^^^  ^'- 

evenf*^      I  hoo,.i  u  7  P^e^C'""g^  suits,  feo  it  wou  d  annear  from 

!  cmainl'  dSt  wh'eS  Jeremv'T  ^Tl'- '"1^  TaK  a"d 
solutely  sn^n•  the  m  .,  1,  ,n  I  1^  V'k"  }""'^^"  <=""''J  ™"'-e  ab- 
day  ,I,L  .l,?seL";i'rr     V'S  ,1  o  erfZ' flo'^l^  piousof  bi» 

K^^'crfirrr^r.^z^^??"''"  ^^ 
s^^^rr^rt'fSi^THF?'^^^^^^^ 

on  land.^  A    ih^^'Zll^^L^'l^'^'  "^^^  ^9^  he  soiled  with  vice 


on  land?"  All  th  s  ^ive^  Mm  .r  ^     "^  "^'"^  ""'l^  ^^  "'^•'^^^^  ^^''^h  vi 
whtse'^o-emMr^'T'  f  ^"-""^^{,1^  with  the  Boston  Port  Society 
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ing  over  their  rights.  There  is  also  a  Clothing  Society,  the  object 
of  which  is  economy  rather  tlian  cJiarity  ;  and  a  Savings'  Bank  for 
seamen,  the  merits  of  which  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  title. 

Father  Taylor  is  tfie  life  and  soul  of  all  this.  Some  help  him 
liberally  with  the  purse,  and  many  with  head  and  hands  ;  but  he  is 
the  animating  spirit  of  the  whole.  His  chapel  is  filled,  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end,  with  sailors.  He  has  no  salary,  and  will  not 
hear  of  one.  He  takes  charge  of  all  the  poor  connected  with 
his  chapel.  To  many  this  must  look  like  an  act  of  insanity.  No 
class  is  more  exposed  to  casualties  than  that  of  seamen  ;  and,  when 
a  life  is  lost,  an  entire  helpless  tinnily  comes  upon  the  charity  of  so- 
ciety. Father  'I'aylor  speaks  of  his  ten  thousand  children,  and  all 
the  woes  and  faults  of  a  multitude  are  accumulated  upon  his  hands ; 
and  yet  he  retains  the  charge  ol  ail  his  poor,  though  he  fias  no  fixtd 
income  whatever.  He  does  it  by  put:ing  his  charge  in  the  way  of 
helping  each  other  and  themselves.  He  encourages  sobriety  and 
economy  in  all  their  habits,  and  enforces  them  with  a  power  which 
it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of.  He  uses  the  ut- 
most openness  about  his  plans,  and  thereby  obtains  valuable  co- 
operation. He  has  a  collection  of  money  made  twice  every  Sun- 
day in  his  church.  The  sums  are  given  by  the  seamen  almost  ex- 
clusively, and  are  in  very  small  coin  ;  but  the  amount  has  gone  on 
increasing,  from  first  to  last,  except  during  intervals  when  Father 
Taylor  was  absent  for  his  health.  Between  the  years  1828  and 
1835,  the  annual  sum  thus  contributed  rose  from  98  to  1079  dollars. 

Boston  owes  to  Mr.  Taylor  and  to  Dr.  Tuckerman  its  convicr* 
tions  of  the  pernicious  operation  ot  some  of  the  old  methods  of  char- 
ity by  almsgiving;  and  the  names  oftliese  gentlemen  ought  ever  to  be 
held  in  honour  for  having  saved  the  young  community  in  which  they 
dwell  from  the  curse  of  such  pauperism  in  kind  (the  degree  could 
never  have  become  very  formidable)  as  has  afflicted  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Old  World.  Mr.  Taylor  owns  that  he  little  foresaw  what  he 
was  undertaking  in  assuming  the  charge  ol  all  his  poor,  under  such 
liabilities  as  those  who  fallow  the  seaman's  calling  are  exposed  to  : 
but  he  does  it.  The  funds  are,  as  it  has  been  seen,  provided  by  the 
class  to  be  benefitted  ;  and  ihey  have  proved  hitherto  sufficient, 
under  the  wise  administration  of  the  pastor  and  his  wife,  and  under 
the  animating  influence  of  his  glowing  spirit,  breathed  forth  from 
the  pulpit  and  amid  their  dwellings.  It  seems  as  if  his  power  was 
resorted  to  in  difficult  and  desperate  cases,  like  that  of  a  superior 
being  ;  such  surprising  ficts  was  I  told  of  his  influence  over  his 
flock.  He  was  requested  to  visit  an  insane  man,  who  believed 
himself  to  be  in  heaven,  and  therefore  to  have  no  need  of  food  and 
sleep.  The  ease  had  become  desperate,  so  long  had  the  fasting  and 
restlessness  continued.  Fatfier  Taylor  prevailed  at  once  ;  the  pa- 
tient was  presently  partaking  of "  the  feast  of  the  blessed"  with 
Father  Taylor,  and  enjoying  the  "  saints'  rest  on  a  heavenly 
couch."  From  carrying  a  single  point  like  this  to  redeeming  a 
whole  class  from  much  of  the  vice  and  wo  which  had  hitherto  af- 
flicted it,  the  pastor's  power  seems  universally  to  prevail. 

I  have  not  mentioned  all  this  time  what  Father  Taylor's  religion 
is,  or,  rather,  what  sect  he  belongs  to.  This  is  one  of  the  last  con- 
siderations which,  in  his  case,  occurs  to  an  observer.  All  the  es- 
sentials of  his  faith  must  be  so  right  to  produce  such  results,  that 
tfie  separate  articles  of  belief  do  not  present  themselves  for  inquiry. 
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He  is ''  orthodox"  (Presbyterian),  but  so  liberal  as  to  be  in  some  son 
disowned  by  the  ri^id  ot  his  sect.    He  opens  his  pulpit  to  ministers 
of  any  Protestant  denomination  ;  and  Dr.  Beecher  and  other  bieots 
ot  his  own  sect  refused  to  preach  thence  after  Unitarians.    \Vhen 
this  opposition  of  theirs  diminished  the  contribution  of  his  people 
during  his  absence,  they  twitted  him  with  it,  and  insultingly  asked 
whether  he  cheated  the  Unitarians,  or  they  him  ?  to  which  he  re- 
plied, that  they  understood  one  another,  and  left  all  unfair  pro- 
ceedings to  a  third  party.  tt    •     .      ,     i.  •,.       ^ 
Mr.  Taylor  has  a  remarkable  person.    He  is  stoutly  built,  and 
looks  more  like  a  skipper  than  a  preacher.     His  face  is  hard  and 
weather-beaten,  but  with  an  expression  of  sensibility,  as  well  as 
acuteness,  which  it  is  wonderful  that  features  apparently  so  im- 
moveable can  convey.     He  uses  a  profusion  of  action.     His  wile 
told  me  that  she  thought  his  health  was  promoted  by  his  taking  so 
much  exercise  in  the  shape  of  action,  in  conversation  as  well  as  in 
the  pulpit.     He  is  very  loud  and  prodigiously  rapid.    His  splendid 
ihoughts  come  faster  than  he  can  speak  them  ;  and,  at  times,  he 
would  be  totally  overwhelmed  by  ihem,  if,  in  the  midst  of  his  most 
rapid  utterance  of  them,  a  burst  of  tears,  of  which  he  is  wholly  un- 
conscious, did  not  aid  in  his  relief.    I  have  seen  them  streaming, 
bathing  his  face  when  his  words  breathed  the  very  spirit  of  joy,  and 
every  tone  of  his  voice  was  full  of  exhilaration.     His  pathos,  shed 
in  thoughts  and  tones  so  fleeting  as  to  be  gone  like  lightning,  is  the 
most  awful  ol  his  powers.    I  have  seen  a  single  clause  of  a  short 
sentence  call  up  an  instantaneous  flush  on  the  hundreds  of  hard  faces 
turned  to  the  preacher  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  to  me  that  the  widow 
and  orphan  are  cherished  by  those  who  hear  his  prayers  for  them. 
The  tone  of  his  petitions  is  importunate,  even  passionate  ;  and  his' 
sailor  hearers  may  be  forgiven  for  their  faith,  that  Father  Taylor's 
prayers  cannot  be  refused.    Never,  however,  was  anything  stran- 
^ev  than  some  particulars  of  his  prayers.    I  have  told  elsewhere'' 
how  importunately  he  prayed  for  rain  in  fear  of  conflagration,  and, 
as  it  happened,  the  Sunday  before  the  great  New- York  fire.  With 
guch  petitions,  urged  with  every  beauty  of  expression,  he  mixes  up 
whatever  may  have  struck  his  fancy  durmg  the  week,  whether 
mythology,  politics,  housewifery,  or  anything  else.    He  prayed  one 
day  when  dwelling  on  the  moral  perils  of  seamen,  "  that  Bacchus 
and  Venus  might  be  driven  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  and  off  it."    I 
heard  him  pray  that  the  members  of  Congress  might  be  preserved 
irom  buffoonery.     Thence  he  passes  to  supplication,  offered  in  a 
spirit  of  sympathy  which  may  appear  bold  at  another  moment,  but 
which  is  true  to  the  emotion  of  the  hour.  "  Father  !  look  upon  us! 
Wemxawidow"   "Father!  the  mother's  heart  thou  knowest ; 
the  mother's  bleeding  heart  thou  pitiest.    Sanctify  to  us  the  remo- 
val of  this  lamb !"    ,  , .  ^  .  .,     i 

The  eloquence  of  his  sermons  was  somewhat  the  less  amazing 
to  me  from  my  feeling  that,  if  there  be  inspiration  in  the  world,  it 
arises  from  being  so  listened  to.  It  was  not  like  the  preaching  of 
Whitfield,  for  all  was  quiet  in  Father  Taylor's  church.  There 
were  no  groans,  few  tears,  and  those  unconsciously  shed,  rolling 
down  the  upturned  face,  which  never  for  a  moment  looked  away 
from  the  preacher.    His  voice  was  the  only  sound  ;  now  treme»« 
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diously  loud  and  rapid,  overpowering  the  senses  ;  now  melting  into 
a  tenderness  like  that  of  a  mother's  wooings  of  her  infant.  The 
raost  striking  discourse  I  heard  from  him  was  on  the  text,  "That 
we,  through  the  comfort  of  the  Scriptures,  might  have  hope."  A 
crew  from  among  his  hearers  were  going  to  sail  in  the  course  of 
the  week.  He  gave  me  a  totally  new  view  of  the  great  trial  of  the 
seamen's  life,  the  pining  for  rest.  Never,  among  the  poets  of  the 
earth,  was  there  finer  discourse  of  the  necessity  of  hope  to  man, 
and  never  a  more  tremendous  picture  of  the  state  of  the  hopeless. 
Father  Taylor  is  no  reader  except  of  his  Bible,  and  probably  never 
heard  of  any  poem  on  the  subject  on  which  he  was  speaking;  and 
he  therefore  went  unhesitatingly  into  a  picture  of  what  hope  is  to 
the  mariner  in  his  midnight  watches  and  amid  the  tossing  of  the 
storm  ;  and,  if  Campbell  had  been  there,  he  would  have  joyfully 
owned  himself  outdone.  But  then  the  preacher  went  off  into  one 
of  his  strange  descriptions  of  what  people  resort  to  when  longing 
for  a  home  for  their  spirits,  and  not  finding  the  right  one.  "  Some^ 
get  into  the  stomach,  and  think  they  can  make  a  good  home  of 
that ;  but  the  stomach  is  no  home  for  the  spirit ;"  and  then  followed 
some  particular  reasons  why.  Others  nestle  down  into  people's 
good  opinion,  and  think,  if  they  can  get  praise  enough,  they  shall 
be  at  peace.  "  But  opinion  is.sometimes  an  easy  tradewind,  and 
sometimes  a  contrary  hurricane."  Some  wait  and  wait  upon 
change  ;  but  the  affairs  of  Providence  go  on  wiiile  such  are  stand- 
ing still,  "  and  God's  chronometer  losts  no  lime."  After  a  long 
series  of  pictures  of  fbrlornness  and  pinings  for  home,  he  burst  forth 
suddenly  upon  the  promise,  "I  will  give  you  rest."  He  was  for 
the  moment  the  wanderer  finding  rest ;  his  flood  of  tears  and  of 
gratitude,  his  rapturous  accoifnt  of  the  change  Irom  pining  to  hope 
ana  rest  were  real  to  himself  and  to  us  for  the  time.  The  address 
to  the  departing  seamen  was  tender  and  cheerful  ;  with  a  fitting 
mention  of  the  chances  of  mortality,  but  nothing  which  could  be 
ever  construed  by  the  most  superstitious  of  them,  in  the  most  com- 
fortless of  their  watches,  into  a  foreboding. 

Such  preaching  exerts  prodigious  power  over  an  occasional  liear- 
er,  and  it  is  an  exquisite  pleasure  to  listen  to  it  ;  but  it  does  not,  for 
a  continuance,  meet  the  religious  wants  of  any  but  those  to  whom 
it  is  expressly  addressed.  The  preacher  shares  the  mental  and 
moral  characteristics,  as  well  as  the  experience  in  life  of  his  nauti- 
cal hearers  ;  their  imaginative  cast  of  mind,  their  superstition,  their 
strong  capacity  for  friendship  and  love,  their  ease  about  the  future, 
called  recklessness  in  some,  and  faith  in  others.  This  is  so  unlike 
the  common  mind  of  landsmen,  that  the  same  expression  of  wor- 
ship will  not  suit  them  both.  So  Father  Taylor  will  continue  to 
be  the  seaman's  apostle  ;  and,  however  admired  and  beloved  by 
the  landsman,  not  his  priest.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  as  the 
good  man  desires.  His  field  of  labour  is  wide  enough  for  him. 
No  one  is  more  sensible  than  he  of  its  extent.  He  told  me  what  he 
tells  seamen  themselves,  that  they  are  the  eyes  and  tongues  of  the 
world  ;  the  seed  carriers  of  the  world  ;  the  winged  seeds  from 
which  good  or  evil  must  spring  up  on  the  wildest  shores  of  God's 
earth.  His  spirit  is  so  possessed  with  this  just  idea  of  the  importance 
of  his  work,  that  praise  and  even  immediate  sympathy  are  not  ne- 
cessary ;* though  the  last  is,  of  course,  pleasant  to  him.  One  Christ- 
mas day  there  was  a  misunderstading  as  to  whether  the  chapel 
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TTouid  be  open,  and  not  above  twenty  people  were  present ;  but 
never  did  Father  Taylor  preach  more  splendidly. 

Tbere  is  one  great  drawback  in  the  religious  services  of  his 
chapel.  There  is  a  gallery  just  under  the  roof  for  the  people  of 
colour  ;  and  "  the  seed  carriers  of  the  world"  are  thus  countenan- 
ced by  Father  Taylor  in  making  a  root  of  bitterness  spring  up 
beaide  their  homes,  which,  under  his  care,  a  better  spirit  should 
sanctify.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  influence  so  strong 
as  his  would  avail  to  abolish  this  unchristian  distinction  of  races 
^▼ithin  the  walls  of  his  own  church  ;  and  it  would  elevate  the  char- 
acter of  his  influence  if  the  attempt  were  made. 

No  one  doubts  Garrison's  being  an  original.  None  who  know 
him  can  wonder  that  the  coloured  race  of  Americans  look  upon 
him  as  raised  up  to  be  their  deliverer,  as  manifestly  as  Moses  to 
lead  the  fsraelites  out  of  bondage. 

William  Lloyd  Garrison  was,  not  many  years  ago,  a  printer's 
boy.  The  time  will  come  when  those  who  worked  by  his  side  will 
laboriously  recall  the  incidents  of  the  printing-ofhce  in  those  days, 
to  make  out  whether  the  poor  boy  dropped  expressions  or  shot 
glances  which  indicated  what  a  spirit  was  working  within  him,  or 
prophesied  of  the  work  which  awaited  him.  By  some  accident  his 
attention  was  turned  to  the  condition  of  the  coloured  race,  and  to 
colonization  as  a  means  of  rescue.  Like  all  the  leading  abolition- 
ists, Garrison  was  a  colonizationist  first ;  but,  before  his  clear  mind, 
enlightened  by  a  close  attachment  to  principles,  and  balanced  by 
his  being  of  a  strong  practical  turn,  the  case  soon  appeared  in  its 
true  aspect. 

Garrison,  then  a  student  in  some  country  college*,  I  believe,  en- 
gaged to  deliver  a  lecture  on  colonization  ;  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare himself,  he  went  down  to  Baltimore  to  master  the  details  of 
the  scheme  on  the  spot  where  it  was  in  actual  operation.  His  stu- 
dies soon  convinced  him  of  the  fallacies  and  iniquities  involved  in  the 
plan,  and  he  saw  that  nothing  short  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  sys- 
tem would  redeem  the  coloured  race  from  their  social  depression. 
A  visitation  of  persecution  came  at  this  time  in  aid  of  his  convic- 
tions. A  merchant  of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  gave  per- 
mission to  the  master  of  a  vessel  of  which  he  was  the  owner  to 
freight  the  ship  with  slaves  at  Baltimore,  and  carry  them  down  to 
the  New-Orleans  market.  Garrison  commented  upon  this  transac- 
tion in  a  newspaper  in  the  terms  which  it  deserved,  but  which  were 
libellous,  and  he  was,  in  consequence,  brought  to  a  civil  and  crim- 
inal trial,  thrown  into  prison,  and  fined  1000  dollars,  which  he  had 
not  the  remotest  prospect  of  being  able  to  pay.  When  he  had 
been  imprisoned  three  months,  he  wss  released  by  the  fine  being 
paid  by  Arthur  Tappan,  of  New-York  a  gentleman  who  was  an 
entire  stranger  to  Garrison,  and  who  did  this  act  (the  first  of  a 
long  series  of  munificent  deeds) 'for  the  sake  of  the  principle  in- 
volved in  the  case. 

Of  this  gentleman  a  few  words  before  we  proceed.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  wealthy  original  abolitionists,  and  his  money  has  been 
poured  out  freely  in  the  cause.  He  has  been  one  of  the  most  per- 
secuted, and  his  nerves  have  never  appeared  to  be  shaken.  He 
has  been  a  mark  for  insult  from  the  whole  body  of  his  countrymen 
except  a  handful  of  abolitionists)fbr  a  a  series  of  years  ;  and  he  has 
never,  on  this  account,  altered  his  countenance  towards  man  or  wo- 
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man.  His  house  was  attacked  in  New- York,  and  his  family  driven 
from  the  city  ;  he  quietly  look  up  his  abode  on  Long  Island.  His 
lady  and  children  are  stared  at  like  wild  beasts  on  board  a  steam- 
boat ;  he  traiKiuilly  observes  on  the  scenery.  His  partners  early 
remonstrated  with  him  on  the  injury  he  was  doing  to  his  trade  by 
publicly  opposing  slavery,  and  supported  one  another  in  declaring 
to  him  that  he  must  give  up  his  connexion  with  the  abolitionists. 
He  heard  them  to  an  end  ;  said  '*  I  will  be  hanged  first,"  and  walked 
off.  When  I  was  in  America,  immense  rewards  for  the  head,  and 
even  for  the  ears  o(  Mr.  Tappan,  were  offered  from  the  iSouth, 
through  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  and  handbills.  Whether 
these  rewards  were  really  offered  by  any  committee  of  vigilance  or 
not  was  the  same  thing  to  Mr.  Tappan  ;  he  was,  in  either  case  in 
equal  danger  Irom  wretches  who  would  do  the  deed  for  money. 
But  it  cannot  be  thought  improbable  that  a  committee  of  vigilance 
should  commit  an  act  of  any  degree  of  eccentricity  ata  time  of  such 
panic  that  a  meeting  was  called  in  a  new  settlement  in  Alabama  for 
the  purpose  of  voting  Mr.  O'Connell  a  nuisance.  Mr.  Tappan's 
house  on  Long  Island  is  in  an  exposed  situation  :  but  he  hired  no 
guard,  and  lost  not  an  honr's  sleep.  When  some  one  showed  him 
one  of  these  handbills,  he  glanced  from  the  sum  promised  to  the 
signatures.  ''  Are  these  good  names  ?"  said  he.  A  cause  involv- 
ing a  broad  principle,  and  supported  to  the  point  of  martyrdom  by 
men  of  this  make,  is  victorious  from  the  beginning.  Its  complete 
triumph  is  merely  a  ques'.ion  of  time. 

Garrison  lectured  in  New- York  [in  favour  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  in  exposure  of  the  colonization  scheme,  and  was 
warmly  encouraged  by  a  few  choice  spirits.  He  went  to  Boston 
for  the  same  purpose  ;  but  in  the  enlightened  and  religious  city  of 
Boston,  every  place  in  which  he  could  lecture  was  shut  against  him. 
He  declared  his  intention  of  lecturing  on  the  Common  if  he  could 
get  no  door  opened  to  him,  and  this  threat  procured  for  him  what 
he  wanted.  At  his  first  lecture  he  fired  the  souls  of  some  of  his 
hearers  ;  among  others,  of  Mr.  May,  the  first  Unitarian  clergyman 
who  embraced  The  cause.  On  the  next  Sunday  Mr.  May,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  custom  of  praying  for  all  distressed  persons,  prayed 
for  the  slaves,  and  was  asked  on  descending  from  the  pulpit,  wheth- 
er he  was  mad. 

'  Garrison  and  his  fellow-workman,  both  in  the  printing-office  and 
the  cause — his  friend  Knapp — set  up  the  Liberator,  in  its  first  days 
a  little  sheet  of  shabby  paper,  printed  with  old  types,  and  now  a 
handsome  and  flourishing  newspaper.  These  two  heroes  in  order 
to  publish  their  paper,  lived  for  a  series  of  years  in  one  room  on 
bread  and  water,  "  with  sometimes,"  when  the  paper  sold  unusu- 
ally well,  "  the  luxury  of  a  bowl  of  milk."  In  course  of  time  twelve 
men  formed  themselves  into  an  abolition  society  at  Boston,  and  the 
cause  was  fairly  afoot. 

It  was  undergoing  its  worst  persecutions  just  before  I  entered 
Boston  lor  the  winter.  1  had  resolved  some  time  before,  that,  hav- 
ing heard  every  species  of  abuse  of  Garrison,  I  ought  in  fairness  to 
see  him.  The  relation  of  the  above  particulars  quickened  my  pur- 
pose, and  I  mentioned  my  wish  to  the  relator,  who  engaged  that 
we  should  meet,  mentioning  that  he  supposed  i  was  aware  what  I 
should  encounter  by  acknowledging  a  wish  to  see  Garrison.  1  was 
staying  at  the  house  of  a  clergyman  in  BostoOi  when  a  note  was 
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brought  in  which  told  me  that  Mr.  Garrison  was  in  town,  and  would 
meet  me  at  any  hour,  at  my  friend's  house,  the  next  day.  My  host 
arrived  ai  a  icnowledgeof  the  contents  oCthenote  quite  against  my 
will,  and  kindly  insisted  that  Mr.  Garrison  should  call  on  me  at 
home.  At  ten  o'clock  he  came,  accompanied  by  his  introducer. 
His  aspect  put  to  flight  in  an  instant  what  prejudices  his  slander- 
ers had  raised  in  me.  I  was  wholly  taken  by  surprise.  It  was  a 
countenance  glowing  with  health,  and  wholly  expressive  of  purity, 
animation,  and  gentleness.  I  did  not  now  wonder  at  the  citizen 
who,  seeing  a  print  of  Garrison  at  a  show  window  without  a  name 
to  it,  went  in  and  bought  it,  and  framed  it  as  the  most  saintlike  of 
countenances.  The  end  of  the  story  is,  that  when  the  citizen  found 
whose  portrait  he  had  been  hanging  up  in  his  parlour,  he  took  the 
print  out  of  the  frame  and  huddled  it  away.  Garrison  has  a  good 
deal  of  a  Quaker  air;  and  his  speech  is  deliberate  like  a  Qua- 
ker's, but  gentle  as  a  woman's.  The  only  thing  that  I  did 
not  like  was  his  excessive  agitation  when  he  came  in,  and  his 
thanks  to  me  for  desiring  to  meet  one  "  so  odious"  as  hiro- 
eelf.  I  was,  however,  as  1  told  him,  nearly  as  odious  as  himself  at 
that  time;  so  it  was  fit  that  we  should  be  acquainted.  On  men- 
tioning afterward  to  his  introducer  my  impression  of  something  like 
a  want  of  manliness  in  Garrison's  agitation,  he  replied  that  I  could 
not  know  what  it  was  to  be  an  object  ol  insult  and  hatred  to  the 
whole  of  society  for  a  series  of  years  ;  that  Garrison  could  bear  what 
he  met  with  from  street  to  street,  and  from  town  to  town  ;  but  that 
a  kind  look  and  shake  of  the  hand  from  a  stranger  unmanned  him 
for  the  moment.  How  little  did  the  great  man  know  our  feelings 
towards  him  on  our  meeting;  how  we,  who  had  done  next  tonolh^ 
ing,  were  looking  up  to  him  who  is  achieving  the  work  of  ^n  age, 
and,  as  a  stimulus,  that  of  a  nation  ! 

His  conversation  was  more  about  peace  principles  than  the  great 
subject.  It  was  of  the  most  practical  cast.  Every  conversation  I 
had  with  him  confirmed  my  opinion  that  sagacity  is  the  most  stri- 
king attribute  of  his  conversation.  It  has  none  oi  the  severity,  the 
harshness,  the  bad  taste  of  his  writing;  it  is  as  gladsome  as  his 
countenance,  and  as  gentle  as  his  voice.  Through  the  whole  of  his 
deportment  breathes  the  evidence  of  a  heart  at  ease ;  and  this  it  is, 
I  think,  more  than  all  his  distinct  claims,  which  attaches  his  per- 
sonal friends  to  him  with  an  almost  idolatrous  affection. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  like  or  to  approve  the  tone  of  Garrison's  prin- 
ted censures.  I  could  not  use  such  language  myself  towards  any 
class  of  offenders,  nor  can  I  sympathize  in  its  use  by  others.  But 
it  is  only  fair  to  mention  that  Garrison  adopts  it  warily;  and  that  I 
am  persuaded  that  he  is  elevated  above  passion,  and  has  no  unright- 
eous anger  to  vent  in  harsh  expressions.  He  considers  his  task  to 
be  the  exposure  of  fallacy,  the  denunciation  of  hypocrisy,  and  the 
the  rebuke  of  selfish  timidity.  He  is  looked  upon  by  those  who  de- 
fend him  in  this  particlar  as  holding  the  branding-iron  ;  and  it  seems 
true  enough  that  no  one  branded  by  Garrison  ever  recovers  it.  He 
gives  his  reasons  for  his  severity  with  a  calmness,  and  softness 
which  contrast  strongly  with  the  subject  of  the  discourse,  and  which 
convince  the  objector  that  there  is  a  principle  at  the  bottom  of  the 
practice.  One  day,  when  he  was  expressing  his  pleasure  at  Dr. 
Channing  having  shaken  hands  with  him  the  preceding  day,  he 
spoke  with  aflectionate  respect  of  Dr.  Channing.  I  asked  him  who 
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would  have  supposed  he  felt  thus  towards  Dr.  Channing,  after  the 
language  which  had  been  used  about  him  and  his  book  in  Ihe  Li- 
berator of  the  Inst  week.     His  gentle  reply  was. 

••The  most  difficult  duty  of  an  office  like  mine  is  to  find  fault 
with  those  whom  I  love  and  honour  most.    I  have  been  obliged  to 

do  it  about ,  who  is  one  of  my  best  friends.    He  is  clearly 

wrong  in  a  matter  important  to  the  cause,  and  I  must  expose  it.  In 
the  same  way,  Dr.  Channing,  while  aiding  our  cause,  has  thought 
fit  to  say  that  the  abolitionists  are  fanatical ;  in  other  words,  that  we 
set  up  our  wayward  wills  in  opposition  to  the  will  we  profess  to 
obey.  I  cannot  suffer  the  cause  to  be  injured  by  letting  this  pass; 
but  I  do  not  the  less  value  Dr.  Channing  lor  the  things  he  has 
done." 

I  was  not  yet  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  so  much  severity  as  had 
been  used.  Garrison  bore  with  me  with  a  meekness  too  touching 
to  be  ever  f<)rgotien. 

He  never  speaks  of  himself  or  his  persecutions  unless  compelled, 
and  his  child  will  never  learn  at  home  what  a  distinguished  father 
he  has.  He  will  know  him  as  the  tenderest  of  parents  before  he 
becomes  aware  that  he  is  a  great  hero.  I  found  myself  growing 
into  a  forgetfulness  of  the  deliverer  of  a  race  in  the  friend  of  the 
fireside.  One  day,  in  Michigan,  two  friends  (who  happened  to  be 
abolitionists)  and  1  were  taking  a  drive  with  the  governor  of  the 
state,  who  was  talking  of  some  recent  commotion  on  the  slavery 
question.  "What  is  Garrison  like?"  said  he.  "  Ask  Miss  M.," 
said  one  smiling  friend  :  "  Ask  Miss  M.,"  said  the  other.  I  was 
asked  accordingly;  and  my  answer  was,  that  I  thought  Garrison 
the  most  bewitching  personage  I  had  met  in  the  United  States. 
The  impression  cannot  hut  be  strengthened  by  his  being  made  such 
a  bugbear  as  he  is;  but  the  testimony  of  his  personol  (riends,  the 
closest  watchers  of  his  life,  may  safely  be  appealed  to  as  to  the 
charms  of  his  domestic  manners. 

Garrison  srayly  promised  me  that  he  would  come  over  whenever 
his  work  is  done  in  the  United  States,  that  we  may  keep  jubilee  in 
London.  1  believe  it  would  be  safe  to  promise  him  a  hundred  thou- 
sand welcomes  as  warm  as  mine. 
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"  Those  now  by  me  as  they  have  been, 
Shall  never  more  be  heard  or  seen  ; 
But  what  I  once  enjuy'd  in  them, 
Shall  seem  hereafter  as  a  dream-" 

G.  WixncR. 

KvERYBODY  who  has  heard  of  American  scenery  has  heard  of 
Lake  George.  At  onetime  I  was  afraid  I  should  have  to  leave  the 
States  without  liaving  visited  the  lake  which,  of  all  others,  I  pjost 
desired  to  see,  so  many  hinderances  had  fallen  in  the  way  of  my 
plans.  A  few  weeks  before  I  lelt  the  country,  iiowever,  I  was  for- 
tunate eno\igh  lo  he  included  in  a  parly  of  four  who  made  a  trip  to 
the  Springs  and  the  lake.    It  was  not  in  the  fashionable  season,  and 
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for  this  I  was  not  sorry.  I  had  seen  the  Virginia  Springs  and  Rock- 
away  in  the  plenitude  o(  their  fashionable  glory,  and  two  such  ex- 
hibitions are  enough  lor  one  continent. 

It  was  about  noon  on  the  12th  of  May  when  we  alighted  shiver™ 
ing  from  the  railcar  at  Saratoga.  We  hastened  to  the  Adelphi,  and 
there  found  the  author  of  Major  Jack  Downing's  Letters  and  two 
other  gentlemen  reading  the  newspapers  round  a  stove.  We  had 
but  little  time  to  spare;  and,  as  soon  as  we  had  warmed  ourselves 
and  ascertained  the  dinner  hour,  we  set  orlh  to  view  the  place  and 
taste  the  Congress  water.  There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  large 
white  frame  houses,  with  handsome  piazzas,  festooned  with  creep- 
ers (at  this  time  only  the  sapless  remains  of  the  garlands  of  the  last 
season).  These  houses  and  the  wooden  temple  over  the  principal 
spring  are  all  that  is  to  be  seen,  at  least  by  the  bodily  eye.  1  he 
imagination  may  amuse  itself  with  conjuring  up  the  place  as  it  was 
less  than  half  a  century  ago,  when  these  springs  bubbled  up  amid 
the  brush  of  the  forest,  their  qualities  being  discovered  by  the  path 
through  the  woods  worn  by  the  deer  in  their  resort  to  it.  In  those 
days  the  only  edifices  were  a  single  loghut  and  a  bearpound ;  a  space 
enclosed  with  four  high  walls,  with  an  extremely  narrow  entrance, 
where  it  was  hoped  that  bears  might  get. in  during  the  dark  hours, 
and  be  unable  to  find  their  way  out  again.  Times  are  much  changed 
now.  There  are  no  bears  at  Saratoga  but  a  two-legged  species 
from  Europe,  dropping  in,  one  or  two  in  a  season,  among  the  gen- 
try at  the  Springs. 

The  process  of  bottling  the  Congress  water  was  in  full  activity 
when  we  took  our  first  draught  of  it.  Though  the  utmost  celerity 
is  used,  the  water  loses  much  of  its  virtue  and  briskness  by  bottling. 
The  man  and  boy  whom  we  saw  filling  and  corking  the  bottles  with 
a  dexterity  which  only  practice  can  give,  are  able  to  despatch  a 
hundred  dozen  per  day.  There  are  several  other  springs,  shedding 
waters  of  various  medicinal  virtues;  but  the  Congress  fountain  is 
the  only  one  from  which  the  stranger  would  drink  as  a  matter  of 
taste. 

The  waterworks  are  just  at  hand,  looking  like  a  giant's  shower 
bath.  At  the  top  of  the  eminence  close  by  there  is  a  pleasure  rail- 
road ;  a  circular  track,  on  which  elderly  children  may  take  a  ride 
round  and  round  in  a  self-moving  chair;  an  amusement  a  step 
above  the  old  merry-go-round  in  gravity  and  scientific  pretension. 
But  for  its  vicinity  to  some  tracts  of  beautiful  scenery,  Saratoga 
must  be  a  very  dull  place  to  persons  shaken  out  of  their  domestic- 
habits,  and  deprived  of  their  usual  occupations;  and  the  beauties 
of  the  scenery  must  be  sought,  Saratoga  Lake  lying  three  miles, 
Glen's  Falls  eighteen,  and  Lake  George  twenty-seven  miles  from 
the  Springs. 

At  dinner  Mr.  R.,  the  gentleman  of  our  party,  announced  to  us 
that  he  had  been  able  to  engage  a  pretty  double  gig,  with  a  pair  of 
brisk  ponies,  for  ourselves,  and  a  light  cart  for  our  luggage.  The 
day  was  very  cold  for  an  open  carriage  ;  but  it  was  not  iraproba^ 
bJe  that,  before  twenty- four  hours  were  over,  we  might  be  pantinff 
with  heat ;  and  it  \yas  well  to  be  provided  with  a  carriage  in  which 
we  might  most  easily  explore  the  lake  scenery  if  we  should  be  fa- 
voured with  fine  weather. 

The  cart  preceded  us.  On  the  road,  a  large  white  snake  made  a 
prodigious  spring  from  the  grass  at  the  driver,  who,  bein^  thus 
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challenged,  was  not  slow  in  entering  into  combat  with  the  creature. 
He  jumped  down  and  stoned  it  lor  some  lime  with  much  diligence 
before  it  would  lie  down  so  that  he  might  drive  over  it,  As  we 
proceeded  the  country  became  richer,  and  we  had  fine  views  of  the 
heights  which  cluster  round  the  infant  Hudson,  and  of  the  Green 
Mountains  of  Vermont. 

We  were  all  astonished  at  the  splendour  of  Glen's  Falls.  The 
full  though  narrow  Hudson  rushes  along  amid  enormous  masses  of 
rock,  and  leaps  sixty  feet  down  the  chasms  and  precipices  which 
occur  in  the  passage,  sweeping  between  dark  banks  of  shelving 
rocks  below,  its  current  speckled  with  foam.  The  noise  is  so  tre- 
mondous  that  I  cannot  conceive  how  people  can  fix  their  dwellings 
in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  Theie  is  a  long  bridge  over  the 
roaring  floods  which  vibrates  incessantl)',  and  clusters  ol  sawmills 
deform  the  scene  There  is  stonecutling  as  well  as  planking  done 
at  these  mills.  The  fine  black  marble  of  the  place  is  cut  into  slabs, 
and  sent  down  to  New-York  to  be  polished.  It  was  the  busiest 
scene  that  I  saw  near  any  water-power  in  America. 

Lake  George  lies  nine  miles  beyond  Glen's  Falls.  We  saw  the 
lake  while  we  were  yet  two  miles  from  Caldwell,  the  pretty  village 
at  its  southern  extremity.  It  stretched  blue  among  the  mountains 
in  the  softening  light;  and  we  anticipated  what  our  pleasures  were 
to  be  as  we  looked  upon  the  framework  of  mountains  in  which  this 
gem  is  set.  We  had  just  emerged  from  a  long  and  severe  winter. 
We  had  been  walking  streets  in  every  stage  of  thaw;  and  it  was 
many  months  since  we  had  loitered  about  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
open  air  and  bright  verdure,  as  we  hoped  to  do  here.  This  trip 
was  to  be  a  foretaste  of  a  long  summer  and  autumn  of  outdoor  de- 
lights. 

The  people  at  the  inn  were  busy  cleanings  in  preparation  for 
summer  company  ;  but  they  gave  us  a  welcome,  and  lodged  and 
tended  us  well.  Our  windows  and  piazza  commanded  a  fine  vievv 
of  the  lake  (here  just  a  mile  broad),  of  the  opposite  mountains,  and 
of  the  white  beach  which  sweeps  round  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  sheet  of  waters,  as  transparent  as  the  sea  about  the  Burmedas. 
As  we  had  hoped,  the  next  morning  v*'as  sunny  and  vyarm.  We 
employed  it  in  exploring  the  ground  about  Fort  William  Henry, 
which  stands  on  an  eminence  a  little  way  back  from  the  water,  and 
is  now  merely  an  insignificant  heap  of  ruins.  The  French  and  In- 
dians used  lo  pour  down  upon  the  settlements  in  the  plains  by  the 
passes  of  the  Lakes  Champlain  and  George,  and  near  these  passes 
were  fought  some  of  the  severest  battles  recorded  in  American  his- 
tory. The  mountain  opposite  our  windows  at  the  Lake  House  is 
called  French  Mountain,  from  its  being  the  point  where  the  French 
showed  themselves  on  the  blooly  8th  of  September,  1755,  when 
three  battles  were  fought  in  the  neighbourhood  on  the  same  djiy.  It 
was  two  years  later  when  the  Marquis  of  Montcalm  conducted  an 
a;my  of  10,000  men  to  invest  B^rt  William  Henry.  Colonel  Mur- 
roe,  who  held  it  fi)r  thcBrilish,  -was  obliged,  after  a  gallant  defence, 
to  capitulate.  He  marched  out  with  3000  men,  and  many  women 
and  children.  The  Indians  attached  to  the  French  army  commit- 
ted outrages  which  it  is  thought  the  marquis  might  iiave  prevented. 
But  it  is  probable  that,  when  the  guilt  of  taking  savages  lor  allies  in 
offensive  warfare  is  once  incurred,  any  amount  ol  mischief  may 
ensue  which  no  efforts  of  the  conimander  can  control.    Every  one 
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knows  the  horrible  story  of  Miss  M<;Crea,  the  young  lady  who  was 
on  the  way  to  be  married  to  her  lover  in  the  British  army,  and 
who  was  tomahawked  and  scalped  by  the  Indians  in  whose  charge 
she  was  travelling-.  During  the  recrimination  between  the  com- 
manders on  this  occasion,  General  Burgoyne  explained  his  inabi- 
lity to  control  the  movements  of  passionate  savages  :  and  it  must  be 
supposed  thai  Montcalm  had  no  more  power  over  the  Indians  who 
plundered  and  then  murdered  almost  the  whole  number  of  the  Bri- 
tish who  evacuated  Fort  William  Henry.  It  was  a  horrible  scene 
ot  butchery.  We  went  over  the  ground,  now  waste  and  still, 
tangled  with  bushes,  and  inhabited  onlyby  birds  and  reptiles. 

Alter  wandering  for  some  hours  on  the  beach,  and  breaking  our 
way  through  the  thick  groves  which  skin  it,  dwelling  upon  the 
exquisite  scene  of  the  blue  lake,  with  its  tulted  islands  shut  in  by 
mountains,  we  wished  to  find  some  place  where  we  might  obtain 
an  equally  good  distant  view,  and  yet  enjoy  the  delights  of  the  mar- 
gin of  the  water.  By  climbing  a  fence  we  got  to  a  green  bank, 
whence  we  could  reach  a  log  in  the  vi^ater ;  and  liere  we  basked, 
like  a  party  of  terrapins,  till  dinnertime.  The  loliage  of  the  oppo- 
site woods,  on  French  Mountain,  seemed  to  make  great  progress 
under  the  summer  warmth  of  this  day;  and  by  the  next  morning 
the  soft  green  tinge  was  perceptible  on  them,  which,  after  the  dry 
hardness  of  winter,  is  almost  as  beautiful  as  the  full  leaf. 

After  dinner  we  took  a  drive  along  the  western  bank  of  the  lake. 
The  road  wound  in  and  out,  up  and  down  on  the  mountainous  bar-' 
rier  of  the  waters,  for  there  was  no  beach  or  other  level.  One  of 
the  beauties  of  Lake  George  is  that  the  mountains  slope  down  to 
its  very  margin.  Our  stout  ponies  dragged  us  up  the  steep  ascents, 
and  rattled  us  down  on  the  other  side  in  charming  style;  and  we 
were  so  enchanted  with  the  succession  of  views  of  new  promonto- 
ries and  islands,  and  new  aspects  of  the  opposite  mountains,  that 
we  should  have  liked  to  proceed  while  any  light  was  left,  and  to 
have  taken  our  chance  for  getting  back  safely."  But  Mr.  R.  point- 
ed to  the  sinking  sun,  and  reminded  us  that  it  was  Saturday  even- 
ing. If  the  people  at  the  inn  were  Yankees,  they  would  make  a 
point  of  all  the  work  of  the  establishment  ceasing  at  sunset,  accor- 
ding to  the  Sabbath  customs  of  New-England  ;  and  we  must  allow 
the  hostler  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  put  up  the  ponies.  So  we  un^ 
willingly  turned,  and  reached  Caldwell  just  as  the  shutters  of  the 
stores  were  in  course  of  being  put  up,  and  the  last  rays  of  the  sun 
were  gushing  out  on  either  side  the  mountain  in  the  rearof  the  vil- 
lage. At  the  Lake  House  the  painters  were  putting  away  their 
brushes,  and  the  scrubbers  emptying  their  pails ;  and,  by  the  time 
twilight  drew  on,  the  place  was  in  a  state  of  Sunday  quietness.  Wc 
had  descried  a  church  standing  under  the  trees  close  by,  and  the 
girl  who  waited  on  us  was  asked  what  services  there  would  be  the 
neit  day.  She  told  us  that  there  was  regular  service  during  the 
summer  season  when  the  place  was  full,  but  not  at  present;  she 
added,  ",We  have  no  regular  preacher  just  now,  but  we  have  a  , 
man  who  can  make  a  ucry  smart  prayer." 

The  next  day  was  spent  in  exploring  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake 
for  soa'.e  distance  on  foot,  and  in  sitting  on  a  steep  grassy  bank  un- 
der the  pines,  with  our  feet  overhanging  the  clear  waters  glancing 
in  the  sun.  Here  we  read  and  talked  for  some  hours  of  a  delicious 
summer  Sunday.     F spent  part  of  the  afternjon  alone  at  the  fort, 
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isBTMid  a  scene  of  the  ,profoundest  stillness.  I  could  trace  my  com- 
panions as  ihey  wound  their  way  ai  a  great  distance  along  the  lit- 
tle white  beaches  and  through  the  pine  groves ;  the  boat  in  the 
cove  swayed  at  the  end  of  its  tether  when  the  wind  sent  a  ripple 
across  its  bows;  the  shadows  stole  up  the  mountainsides;  and  an 
aged  labourer  sauntered  along  the  beach,  with  his  axe  on  his  shoul- 
der, crossed  the  wooden  bridge  over  a  brook  which  flows  into  the 
lake,  and  disappeared  in  the  pine  grove  to  the  left.  All  else  was 
still  as  midnight.  My  companions  did  not  know  where  Fwas,  and 
were  not  likely  to  look  in  the  direction  where  i  was  sitting;  so,  when 
they  came  within  hail— that  is,  when  from  mites  they  began  to|look 
as  big  as  children— I  sang  as  loud  as  possible  to  catch  their  atten- 
tion. I  saw  them  speak  to  each  other,  stop,  and  gaze  over  the  lake. 
They  thoughlit  was  the  singing  of  .fishermen,  and  it  was  rather  a 
disappointment  when  they  ibund  it  was  only  one  of  ourselves. 

On  the  Monday  we  saw  the  lake  to  the  best  advantage  by  going 
upon  it.  We  look  boat  directly  after  breakfast,  having  a  boy  to 
row  ws  ;  a  stout  boy  he  must  be,  for  he  can  row  twenty-eight  miles 
on  the  hottest  summer's  day.  The  length  of  the  lake  is  thirty-six 
miles;  a  long  pull  for  a  rower;  but  accomplished  by  some  who  are 
accustomed  to  the  effort.  First  we  went  to  Tea  Island.  I  wish  it 
had  a  better  name,  for  it  is  a  delicious  spot,  just  big  enough  for  a 
very  lazy  hermit  to  live  in.  There  is  a  teahouse  to  look  out  from, 
and,  far  better,  a  few  little  reposing  places  on  the  margin  ;  recesses 
of  rock  and  dry  roots  of  trees,  made  to  hide  one's  self  in  for  thought 
or  dreaming.  We  dispersed ;  and  one  of  us  might  have  been  seen, 
by  any  one  who  rowed  round  the  island,  perched  in  every  nook. 
The  breezy  side  was  cool  and  musical  with  the  waves.  The  other 
side  was  warm  as  July,  and  the  waters  so  still  that  the  cypress  twigs 
we  threw  in  seemed  as  if  they  did  not  mean  to  float  away.  Our  boat- 
man laid  himself  down  to  sleep,  as  a  matter  ot  course,  thus  bearing 
testimony  to  the  charms  of  the  island  ;  for  he  evidently  took  for 
granted  that  we  should  slay  some  lime.  We  allowed  him  a  long 
nap,  and  then  steered  our  course  to  Diamond  Island.  This  gay 
handful  of  earth  is  not  so  beautiful  as  Tea  Island,  not  being  so  well 
tufted  with  wood  ;  but  it  is  literally  carpeted  with  forget-me-not. 
You  tread  upon  it  as  upon  clover  in  a  clover-field. 

We  coasted  the  eastern  shore  as  we  returned,  winning  our  way 
in  the  still  sunshine  under  walls  of  rock  overhung  by  projecting 
trees,  and  round  promontories,  across  little  bays,  peeping  into  the 
glades  of  the  shore,  where  not  a  dwelling  is  to  be  seen,  and  where 
the  human  foot  seems  never  to  ha^e  trod.  What  a  wealth  of  beauty 
is  there  here  for  future  residents  yet  unborn  !  The  transparency  of 
the  waters  of  this  lake  is  its  great  peculiarity.  It  abounds  with  fish, 
especially  fine  red  trout.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  fishermen  to  se- 
lect the  prime  fish  from  a  shoal,  and  they  always  get  the  one  they 
want.  I  can  easily  believe  this,  for  I  could  see  all  that  was  going 
on  in  the  deep  water  under  our  keel  when  we  were  out  of  the  wind; 
every  ridge  of  pebbles,  every  tuft  of  weed,  every  whim  of  each 
fish's  tail,  r  could  mark  from  my  seat.  The  bottom  seemed  to  be 
all  pebbles  where  it  was  not  too  deep  to  be  clearly  seen.  In  some 
parts  the  lake  is  of  unmeasured  depth. 

It  was  three  o'clock  before  we  returned:  and,  as  it  is  not  usual 
for  visiters  to  spend  six  or  seven  hours  of  a  morning  on  the  lake,  the 
good  people  at  the  Lake  House  had  been  for  some  time  assuring 
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one  another  that  we  must  have  been  cast  away.  The  kindheartc^ 
landlady  herself  had  twice  been  out  on  the  top  of  the  house  to  look 
abroad  for  our  boat.  I  hope  the  other  members  of  my  party  wiU 
be  spared  to  visit  this  scene  often  again.  I  can  hardly  hope  to  do 
so ;  but  they  may  be  sure  that  I  shall  be  with  them  in  spirit,  for  the 
time  will  never  come  when  my  memory  will  not  be  occasionally 
treated  with  some  flitting  image  of  Lake  George. 


CEMETERIES. 

"  Diis  manibus." 

Ancient  Inscription, 

As  might  have  been  predicted,  one  ol  the  first  directions  in  whicb 
the  Americans  have  indulged  their  taste  and  indicated  their  refine- 
ment is  in  the  preparation  and  care  of  their  burial  places.  This 
might  have  been  predicted  by  any  one  who  meditates  upon  the  in- 
fluences under  which  the  mind  of  America  is  growing.  The  pil- 
grim origin  of  the  New-England  population,  whose  fathers  seemed 
to  think  that  they  lived  only  in  order  to  die,  is  in  favour  of  ail 
thoughts  connected  with  death  filling  a  large  space  in  the  people's 
minds.  Then,  in  addition  to  the  moving* power  ol  common  human 
affections,  the  Americans  are  suhject  to  being  more  incessantly  re- 
minded than  others  how  small  a  section  of  the  creation  is  occupied 
by  the  living  in  comparison  wiih  that  engrossed  by  the  dead.  In 
the  busy,  crowded  empires  of  the  Old  World,  the  invisible  are  lia- 
ble to  be  forgotten  in  the  stirring  presence  of  visible  beings,  who 
inhabit  every  corner,  and  throng  the  whole  surface  on  which  men 
walk.  In  the  New  World  it  is  not  so.  Living  men  are  compara- 
tively scarce,  and  the  general  mind  dwells  more  onjihe  past  and  the 
future  (of  both  which  worlds  death  is  the  atmosphere)  than  on  the 
present.  By  various  influences,  death  is  made  to  constitute  a  larger 
element  in  their  estimate  of  collective  human  experience,  a  more 
conspicuous  object  in  their  contemplation  ol'lhe  plan  of  Providence, 
than  it  is  to,  perhaps,  any  other  people-  As  a  natural  consequence, 
all  arrangements  connected  with  death  occupy  much  of  their  atten-^ 
tion,  and  engage  a  large  share  of  popular  sentiment. 

I  have  mentioned  that  family  graveyards  are  conspicuous  objects 
in  country  abodes  in  America.  In  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  on 
the  heights  of  the  Alleghanies,  in  the  centre  of  the  northwestern 
prairie,  wherever  there  is  a  solitary  dwelling  there  is  a  domestic 
burying- place,  generally  fenced  with  neat  white  palings,  and  deli- 
cately kept,  however  full  the  settler's  hands  may  be,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  aspect  of  the  abode  of  the  living.  The  new  burial- 
places  which  are  laid  put  near  the  towns  may  already  be  known 
from  a  distance  by  the  air  of  finish  and  taste  about  their  planta- 
tions ;  and  I  believe  it  is  allowed  that  Mount  Auburn  is  the  most 
beautiful  cemetery  in  the  world. 

Before  visiting  Mount  Auburn  I  had  seen  the  Catholic  cemetery 
at  New-Orleans,  and  the  contrast  was  remarkable  enough.  I  never 
saw  a  city  churchyard,  however  damp  and  neglected,  so  dreary  as 
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the  New-  Orleans  cemetery.  It  lies  in  the  swarap,  glaring  with  its 
plastered  monuments  in  the  sun,  with  no  shade  but  Irom  the  tombs. 
Bain":  necessarily  drained,  it  is  intersected  by  ditches  of  weedy 
stagnant  water,  alive  with  irogs,  dragon^flies,  and  moscheto-hawks, 
Irish,  French,  Spanish  are  all  crowded  together,  as  il  the  ground 
could  scarcely  be  opened  last  enough  for  those  whom  the  fever  lays 
low  ;  an  impression  confirmed  by  a  glance  at  the  dates.  The  tombs 
of  the  Irish  have  inscriptions  which  provoke  a  kind  of  smile,  which 
is  no  pleasure  in  such  a  place.  Those  of  nuns  bear  no  inscription 
but  the  monastic  name — Agalhe,  Seraphine,  Therese— and  the  date 
of  death.  Wooden  crosses,  warped  in  the  sun  or  rotting  with  the 
damp,  are  in  some  places  standing  at  the  heads  of  graves,  in  others 
are  leaning  or  fallen.  Glass  boxes,  containing  artificial  flowers  and 
tied  with  faded  ribands,  stand  at  the  foot  of  some  of  these  crosses. 
Elsewhere  we  saw  pitchers  with  bouquets  of  natural  flowers,  the 
water  dried  up  and  the  blossoms  withered.  One  enclosure  sur- 
rounding a  monument  was  adorned  with  cypress,  arbour  vitae,  roses, 
and  honeysuckles,  and  this  was  a  relief  to  the  eye  while  the  feet 
were  treading  the  hot  dusty  walks  or  the  parched  grass.  The  first 
principle  of  a  cemetery  was  here  vio!ated,  necessarily,  no  Jdoubt, 
but  a  sad  necessity.  The  first  principle  of  a  cemetery — beyond  the 
obligation  of  its  being  made  safe  and  wholesome — is  that  it  should 
be  cheerful  in  its  aspect.  For  the  sake  of  the  dead,  this  is  right, 
that  their  memories  may  be  as  welcome  as  possible  to  survivers ; 
for  the  sake  of  the  living,  that  superstition  may  be  obviated,  and 
that  death  may  be  brought  into  the  traost  familiar  connexion  with 
life  that  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the  limes  will  allow;  that,  at 
least,  no  hinderance  to  this  may  be  interposed  by  the  outward  pre- 
parations for  death. 

It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me  to  wonder  where  a  certain  class 
of  persons  find  sympathy  in  their  feelings  about  their  dead  friends, 
or  whether  they  have  to  do  without  it;  those,  and  they  are  not  a 
few,  who  are  entirely  doubtful  about  a  lite  beyond  the  grave.  There 
are  not  a  few  Christians,!  believe,and  certainly  many  who  are  Chris- 
tians only  nominally  or  not  at  all,  who  are  not  satisfied  about  whether 
conscious  life  ends  here,  or  under  what  circumstances  it  will  be  con- 
.  tinued  or  resumed  if  this  life  be  buta  stage  of  being.  Such  persons 
can  meet  nothing  congenial  with  their  emotions  in  any  cemeteries 
thai  I  know  of;  and  they  must  feel  doubly  desolate  when,  as  be- 
reaved mourners,  they  walk  through  rows  of  inscriptions  which  all 
breathe  more  than  hope,  certainty  of  renewed  life  and  intercourse, 
under  circumstances  which  seem  to  be  reckoned  on  as  ascertained. 
H()w=  strange  it  must  be  lo  such  to  read  of  the  trumpet  and  the 
clouds,  of  the  tribunal  and  the  choirs  of  the  saints,  as  literal  reali- 
ties, exi)ected  like  the  next  morning's  sunrise,  and  awaited  as  un- 
doubtedly as  the  stroke  of  death,  while  they  are  sending  their 
thoughts  abroad  meekly,  anxiously,  imploringly,  through  the  uni-* 
verse,  and  diving  into  the  deepest  abysses  of  their  own  spirits  to 
find  a  resting-place  tor  their  timid  hopes !  For  such  there  is  little 
sympathy  anywhere,  and  something  very  like  mockery  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  tombs- 
Evidences  of  the  two  extremes  of  feeling  on  this  matter  are  found, 
I  am  told,  in  Pere  la  Chaise  and  Mount  Auburn.  In  Pere  la  Chaise 
every  expression  of  mourning  is  to  be  found  ;  few  or  none  of  hope. 
The  desolate  mother,  the  bereaved  brother,  the  forlorn  child,  the 
despairing  husband,  all  breathe  their  conaplaiot,  with  more  or  le«s 
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of  selfishness  or  of  tenderness;  but  there  is  no  light  from  the  fuim^ 
shining  over  the  place.  In  Mount  Auburn,  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  nothing  else.  A  visiter  from  a  strange  planet,  ignorant  of  mortal- 
ity, would  take  this  place  to  be  the  sanctum  of  creation.  Every  step 
teems  with  the  promise  of  life.  Beauty  is  about  to  "  spring  up  out 
of  ashes,  and  life  out  of  the  dust ;"  and  Humanity  seems  to  be  wait- 
ing, with  acclamations  ready  on  its  lips,  for  the  new  birth.  That 
there  has  been  any  past  is  little  more  than  matter  of  inference.  All 
the  woes  of  bereavement  are  veiled  ;  all  sighs  hushed  ;  all  tears 
hidden  or  wiped  away,  and  thanksgiving  and  joy  abound  instead^ 
Between  these  two  states  of  mind,  the  seriously,  innocently  doubt- 
ful stand  alone  and  most  desolate.  They  are  speechless,  for  none 
question  them  or  care  to  know  their  solicitudes,  for  they  are  an  un- 
supposed  class  in  a  Christian  community.  In  no  consecrated  ground 
are  there  tombs  bearing  an  expression  of  doubt  or  fear ;  yet,  with 
the  mind's  eye,  I  always  see  such  while  treading  the  paths  of  a 
cemetery.  It  cannot  be  but  that,  among  the  diversity  of  minds  di- 
versely trained,  there  must  be  some  less  easily  satisfied  than  others, 
some  skeptical  in  jDroportion  to  the  intensity  of  their  affection  for 
the  departed;  and  it  is  to  these  that  the  sympathies  of  the  happier 
should  be  given.  If  the  rich  should  be  mindful  of  the  poor,  if  those 
who  are  ashore  during  the  storm  cannot  but  look  out  for  the  tem- 
pest-driven bark,  those  who  part  with  their  friends  in  sure  and  cer- 
tain hope  ol  a  joyful  resurrection  should  bear  in  mind  with  all  ten- 
derness such  as  have  to  part  with  their  friends  without  the  solace 
of  that  hope.  Not  that  anything  can  be  done  for  them  beyond  re- 
cognising them  as  fellow-mourners  laid  under  a  deeper  burden  of 
grief,  and  needing,  therefore,  a  larger  liberty  of  expression  than 
themselves. 

While  rambling  about  in  the  cheerful  glades  of  Mount  Auburn, 
such  thoughts  occurred  to  me,  as  I  hope  they  often  do  others.  To 
lis,  in  whom  education,  reason,  the  prophecies  of  natural  religion, 
and  the  promises  of  the  gospel  unite  their  influence  to  generate  a 
perfect  belief  in  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  how  these  scenes  must  appear  to  one  whose  prospects  are 
different  or  doubtful.  But  it  is  good  for  our  human  sympathies  and 
for  mutual  reverence  to  make  the  attempt.  The  conclusion  would 
probably  be,  with  others  as  with  me,  that  the  consecration  of  this 
place  to  hope  and  triumph  would  make  it  too  sad  for  the  hesitating 
and  hopeless;  and  that  such  probably  turn  away  from  the  spot 
where  all  is  too  bright  and  lovely  for  the  desolate  of  heart. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  place  for  the  living  to  delight  in  while  watching 
the  sleep  of  the  dead.  There  is  no  gloom  about  it  to  any  but  those 
who  look  abroad  through  the  gloom  of  their  own  minds.  It  is  a 
mazy  paradise,  where  every  forest  tree  ol  the  western  continent 
grows,  and  every  bird  to  which  the  climate  is  congenial  builds  its 
nest.  The  birds  seem  to  have  found  out  that  within  that  enclosure 
they  are  to  be  unmolested,  and  there  is  a  twittering  in  every  tree. 
The  clearings  are  few;  the  woods  preside,  with  here  and  there  a 
sunny  hillside  and  a  shady  dell,  and  a  gleaming  pond  catching  the 
eye  at  intervals-  From  the  summit  of  the  eminence,  the  view  abroad 
over  the  woods  is  wonderfully  beautiful :  of  the  city  of  Boston  on 
an  opposite  hill ;  of  Fresh  Pond  on  another  side;  of  the  Universiry; 
and  of  the  green  covntry,  studded  with  dweliings,  and  terminating 
in  cloudlike  uplands.  Every  aspect  of  busy  life  seems  to  be  brought 
Aill  into  the  view  of  the  gazer  from  this  "  place  of  sleep."    If  he 
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looks  immediately  below  him,  he  sees  here  and  there  a  monument 
shiningf  among  the  trees ;  and  he  can  hide  himself  in  a  moment  in 
the  shades  where,  as  the  breeze  passes,  the  birch  twinkles  amon£^ 
the  solemn  pines. 

As  the  burial  lots  have  to  be  described  with  reference  to  different 
portions  of  the  enclosure,  ever  hill,  every  avenue,  footpath,  and  dell 
must  have  its  name.  This  naming  mi^ht  have  spoiled  all  if  it  had 
been  mismanaged;  but  this  has  been  skilfully  guarded  against.  The 
avenues  and  hills  are  called  after  forest  trees,  the  footpaths  after 
shrubs  and  fiovvers.  Beach,  Cypress,  and  Poplar  Avenues;  Hazel, 
Vine,  and  Jasmine  Paths;  and  so  on.  The  monuments  must,  of 
course,  be  ordered  by  the  taste  of  the  holders  of  lots  ;  and  the  con- 
sequence necessarily  is  occasional  incongruity. 

This  place  arose  out  ot  a  happy  union  between  two  societies; 
one  which  had  long  wished  to  provide  a  private  rural  cemetery, 
and  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  It  occurred  to  some 
of  the  members  of  the  latter  that  the  objects  of  the  two  associations 
might  be  advantageously  united ;  and  upon  a  tract  of  ground,  fit 
for  the  purpose,  being  offered,  no  time  was  lost  in  carrying  the 
scheme  into  execution.  This  was  seven  years  ago.  The  tract  ol 
ground  lay  at  a  distance  of  four  miles  from  Boston,  and  consisted 
of  seventy  xt  wo  acres.  The  protection  of  the  legislature  was  se- 
cured at  its  session  in  1831.  A  large  number  of  lots  was  immedi- 
ately taken,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  consecration  of  the  ground 
by  a  public  religious  service.  The  day  fixed  was  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1831.  The  weather  was  delicious,  and  the  day  one  which 
will  never  be  fJugotten  by  those  who  assisted  in  its  services. 

A  deep  dell,  almost  circular,  was  fitted  up  with  seats.  The 
speakers  stood  at  the  bottom,  with  a  pine  wood  behind  them,  and  at 
their  feet  a  pond  shining  with  water  lilies.  From  the  form  of  the 
place,  every  tone  of  the  speakers'  voices  wa»tieard  by  the  top-most 
row  of  persons  on  the  verge  of  the  dell.  After  instrumental  music 
by  the  Boston  band,  there  was'a  prayer  by  a  venerable  professor  of 
the  University ;  and  a  hymn,  written  for  the  occasion,  was  sung  by 
all  the  persons  present  to  the  tune  of  Old  Hundred.  Judge  Story 
delivered  the  address;  a  beautiful  composition,  full  of  the  feelings 
natural  to  one  who  was  about  to  deposite  here  a  rich  heart  s  trea- 
sure, and  who  remembered  that  here  he  and  all  who  heard  him 
were  probably  to  lie  down  to  their  rest. 

Judge  Story  had  made  me  promise  at  Washington  that  I  would 
not  g-o  10  Mount  Auburn  till  he  could  take  me  there.  The  time 
arrived  the  next  August,  and  early  on  a  warm  afternoon  we  set 
forth.  Several  carriages  were  at  the  gate,  for  the  place  isa  fa- 
vourite resort  on  other  accounts  besides  its  being  "a  place  of  sleep. 
The  gate  at  the  entrance  is  of  imitation  granite,  for  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  the  real  stone  will  soon  be  substituted.  The  structure  is 
Egyptian,  as  are  the  emblems,  the  winged  globe,  the  serpent,  and 
the  lotus.  It  is  rather  strange  that  the  inscription  should  be  taken 
from  the  Old  Testament,  even  from  Ecclesiastes  ;  "  Then  shalUhe 
dust  return  to  the  earth,  and  the  spirit  unto  God  who  gave  it. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  monuments  is  Spurzheim  s,  visible 
almost  immediately  on  entering  the  place.  It  is  a  fac-siraile  oJ 
Scipio's  tomb  !  I  could  not  understand  its  idea,  nor  did  I  meet  with 
any  one  else  who  did  ;  nor  is  it  easv  to  conceive  how  anything  ap- 
propriate to  Scii)io  could  suit  Spurzheim.    I  was  informed  that  the 
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fact  was  that  the  monument  happened  to  arrive  just  at  the  time  of 
Spurzheim's  death  ;  and  that  the  committee  appoinied  to  dispense 
his  funeral  honours  saved  themselves  trouble  by  purchasing  ihe 
marble.  It  stands  well,  on  a  green  mound,  on  the  led  hand  side  of 
the  avenue.  Mrs.  Hannah  Adams,  the  historian  of  the  Jews,  had 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  be  interred  in  this  cemetery.  The 
white  obelisk  is  frequent,  and  looks  well  in  a  place  so  thickly  wood- 
ed. Under  one  of  these  lie  five  children  of  Judge  Story,  removed 
from  another  place  of  sepulture  to  this  beautiful  spot.  The  Con- 
necticutt  freestone  is  much  in  use,  and  its  reddish  hue  harmonizes 
well  with  what  surrounds  it.  It  is  is  pariicularly  fit  for  the  Egyp- 
tian fronts  to  vaults  hollowed  out  ol  the  hillsides.  The  objection 
to  it  for  tombs  which  have  to  receive  an  inscription  is  that  it  wiH 
bear  none  but  gold  letters.  The  granite  fronts  of  Egyptian  tombs 
look  well.  I  thought  them  the  most  beautiful  burial-plaees  I  ever 
saw,  the  grass  growing  thick  on  the  hillside  above  and  on  either 
hand  ;  and,  in  some  instances,  a  little  blooming  garden  smiling  in 
front.  I  saw  many  lots  of  ground  well  tended,  and  wearing  the  air 
of  luxuriant  gardens;  some  surrounded  with  palings,  some  with 
posts  and  chains,  and  others  with  hedges  of  cypress  or  belts  of  ac- 
acia. Many  separate  graves  were  studded  with  flowers,  the  nar- 
rowest and  gayest  of  gardens.  Of  all  the  inscriptions,  the  one 
which  pleased  me  mosi  was  on  a  monument  erected  by  an  only 
surviving  sister  to  her  brother:  "Jesus  saith  unto  her,  'Thy 
brother  shall  rise  again.'  " 

While  writing  I  have  been  struck  by  the  strong  resemblance  be- 
tween the  retrospect  of  travel  from  home  and  that  ol  life  from  the 
cemetery.  In  each  contemplation  the  hosts  of  human  beings  who 
have  been  seen  acting,  suffering,  and  meditating,  rise  up  before  the 
mind^s  eve  as  in  a  kind  of  judgment  scene,  except  that  they  rise  up, 
not  to  be  judged,  but  to  instruct.  Tjie  profit  of  travel  is  real- 
ized at  home  in  the  solitude  of  the  study,  and  the  true  meaning  of 
human  life  (as  lar  as  its  meaning  can  become  known  to  us  here)  is 
best  made  out  from  its  place  of  rest.  While  busy  among  strangers, 
one  is  carried  away  by  sympathy  and  by  prejudice  from  the  point 
whence  foreign  society  can  be  viewed  with  anything  like  impar- 
tiality ;  one  cannot  but  hear  the  mutual  criminations  of  parties  ; 
one  cannot  but  be  perplexed  by  the  mutual  misrepresensations  of 
fellow-citizens  ;  one  cannot  but  sympathize  largely  with  all  in  turn, 
since  there  is  a  large  mixture  of  truth  in  all  views  about  which 
people  are  strongly  persuaded.  It  is  only  after  sitting  down  alone 
at  home  that  the  traveller  can  separate  the  universal  truth  from  the 
partial  error  with  which  he  has  sympathized,  and  can  make  some 
approximation  towards  assurance  as  to  what  he  has  learned  and 
What  he  believes.  So  it  is  in  the  turmoil  of  life.  While  engaged 
in  it,  we  are  ignorantly  persuaded,  and  liable  therefore,  to  be  shaken 
from  our  certainty  ;  we  are  disproportionately  moved,  and  we 
sympathize  with  incompatibilities,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  disappoint- 
ment and  humiliation  inflicted  through  our  best  sensibilities.  In 
the  place  of  retrospect  we  may  find  our  repose  again  m  contempla- 
ting our  ignorance  and  weakness,  and  ascertaining  the  conviction 
and  strength  which  they  have  wrought  out  for  us. 

What  is  gained  by  living  and  travelling  ? 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  even  amusing  results  is  the  percep- 
tiott  of  the  transient  nature  of  troubles.    The  thoughtful  traveller 
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feels  something  like  wonder  and  amusement  at  himself  for  being  so 
depressed  by  evils  as  he  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  long-idealized 
objects.  He  is  surprised  at  his  own  sufferings  from  hunger,  cold, 
heat,  and  weariness  ;  and  at  his  being  only  prevented  by  shame 
from  passing  some  great  object  unseen,  if  he  has  to  rouse  himself 
from  sleep  to  look  at  it,  or  to  forego  a  meal  lor  its  sake.  The  next 
time  he  is  refreshed,  he  wonders  how  his  troubles  could  ever  so 
affect  him  ;  and,  when  at  home,  he  looks  through  the  picture-gal- 
lerv  of  his  memory,  the  afflictions  of  past  hours  would  have  vanish- 
ed, their  very  occurrence  would  be  denied  but  for  the  record  in  the 
journal.  The  contemptible  entries  about  cold,  hunger,  and  sleeps- 
iness  stand,  ludicrously  enough,  among  notices  of  cataracts  and 
mountains,  and  of  moral  conflicts  in  the  senates  of  nations.  And  so 
with  life.  We  look  back  upon  our  pangs  about  objects  of  desire, 
as  if  it  were  the  object  and  not  the  temper  of  pursuit  which  was  of 
importance.  We  look  back  on  our  sufferings  from  disease,  from 
disappointment,  from  suspense,  in  times  when  llie  great  moral 
events  of  our  lives,  or  even  of  ihe  age,  were  impending,  and  we 
disregarded  them.  We  were  mourning  over  some  petty  loss  or  in- 
jury while  a  new  region  of  the  moral  universe  was  about  to  be  dis- 
closed to  us;  or  fretting  about  our"  roast  chicken  and  our  little 
game  at  cards,"  while  the  liberties  of  an  empire  were  being  lost  or 
won. 

Worse  than  our  own  little  troubles,  probably,  has  been  the  fear 
and  sorrow  of  hurting  others.  One  of  the  greatest  of  a  traveller's 
hardships  is  being  aware  that  he  must  be  perpetually  treading  on 
somebody's  toes.  Passing  from  city  to  city,  from  one  group  of 
families  to  another,  where  the  divisions  of  party  and  of  sect,  the  con- 
trariety of  interests,  and  the  world  of  domestic  circumstance  are  all 
unknown  to  him,  he  can  hardly  open  his  lips  without  wounding 
somebody  :  and  it  makes  him  all  the  more  anxious  if,  through  the 
generosity  of  his  entertainers,  he  never  hears  of  it.  No  care  of  his 
own  can  save  him  from  his  function  of  torturer.  He  cannot  speak 
of  religion,  morals,  and  politics;  he  cannot  speak  of  insanity,  in- 
temperance, or  gaming,  or  even  of  health,  riches,  fair  fame,  and 
good  children,  without  danger  of  rousing  feeling  of  personal  re- 
morse or  family  shame  in  some,  or  the  bitter  sense  of  bereavement 
in  others.  Little  or  nothing  has  been  said  of  this  as  one  of  the  woes 
of  travelling  ;  but,  in  my  own  opinion,  this  is  thedirectiin  in  which 
the  fortitude  of  the  traveller  is  the  most  severely  fried.  Yet,  in  the 
retrospect,  it  seems  even  good  that  we  should  have  been  obliged 
thus  to  call  the  generosity  and  forbearance  of  our  hosts  into  exer- 
cise. They  are,  doubtless,  benefited  by  the  ellort  ;  and  we  may 
perhaps  be  gainers,  the  direct  operation  of  forbearance  and  for- 
giveness being  to  enhance  affection.  The  regard  of  those  whom 
we  have  wounded  n^ay  perhaps  be  warmer  than  if  we  had  never 
hurt  them.  It  is  much  the  same  with  men's  mutual  inflictions  in 
life.  None  of  us,  especial. y  none  who  are  frank  and  honest,  can 
epeak  vvhat  we  think,  and  act  according  to  what  we  believe,  with- 
out giving  pnin  in  many  directions.  Ii  is  very  painful,  but  quite 
unavoidable.  In  the  retrospect,  however,  we  are  able  to  smile  on  the 
necessity,  and  to  conclude  that,  as  we  have  been  willing  to  bear 
our  share  of  the  wounding  from  others,  and  should,  perhaps,  have 
been  sorry  if  it'  had  not  happened,  it  is  probable  that  others  maj 
have  regarded  us  and  our  infiiciion  in  the  same  way. 
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Nothing  is  more  conspicuous  in  the  traveller's  retrospect  tfaaa 
the  fact  how  little  external  possession  has  to  do  with  happiness.  As 
he  wanders  back  over  city  and  village,  plantation  and  prairie,  he 
sees  again  care  on  the  brow  of  the  merchant  and  mirth  in  the  eyes 
of  thejabourer  ;  the  soulless  faces  of  the  rich  Shakers  rise  up  before 
him,  side  by  side  with  the  gladsome  countenance  of  the  ruined  ab- 
olitionist. Each  class  kindly  pities  the  one  below  it  in  power  and 
wealth  ;  the  traveller  pities  none  but  those  who  are  wasting  their 
energies  in  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  either.  Generally  speaking, 
they  have  all  an  equal  endowment  of  the  things  from  which  hap- 
piness is  really  derived.  They  have,  in  pretty  equal  distribution, 
health,  senses,  and  their  pleasures,  homes,  children,  pursuits  and 
successes.  With  all  these  things  in  common,  the  one  point  of  dif- 
ference in  their  respective  amounts  of  possession  of  more  than  they 
can  a  present  eat,  use,  and  enjoy,  seems  to  him  quite  unworthy  of 
all  the  compassion  excited  by  it ;  though  the  compassion,  having 
something  amiable  in  it,  is  ol  a  kindly  use  as  far  as  it  goes.  In  a 
cemetery,  the  thoughtless  are  startled  into  the  same  perception. 
How  destitute  are  the  dead  in  their  graves  !  How  naked  is  the 
spirit  gone  from  its  warm  housings  and  environs  of  luxuries  !  This 
is  the  first  thought.  The  next  is,  was  it  ever  otherwise  ?  Had  these 
luxuries  ever  anything  to  do  with  the  peace  of  the  spirit,  except  as 
affording  a  pursuit  for  the  employment  of  its  energies  ?  Is  not  as 
vigorous  and  gladsome  a  mind  to  be  found  abroad  in  the  fields,  or 
singing  at  the  mill,  as  doing  the  honours  of  the  drawing-room?  and, 
if  it  were  not  so,  what  words  could  we  find  strong  enough  for  the 
cruelty  of  the  decree  under  which  every  human  being  is  compelled 
to  enter  his  grave  solitary  and  destilute?  In  the  retrospect  of  the 
recent  traveller  in  America,  the  happiest  class  is  clearly  that  small 
one  of  the  original  abolitionists  ;  men  and  women  wholly  devoted 
to  a  lofty  pursuit,  and  surrendering  for  it  much  that  others  most 
prize  :  and,  in  the  retrospect  of  the  traveller  through  life,  the  most 
eminently  blessed  come  forth  from  among  all  ranks  and  orders  of 
men,  some  being  rich  and  others  poor  ;  some  illustrious  and  others 
obscure;  but  all  having  one  point  of  resemblance,  that  they  have 
not  staked  their  peace  on  anything  so  unreal  as  money  or  fame. 

As  for  the  worth  of  praise,  a  traveller  cannot  have  gone  far  with- 
out finding  it  out.  He  has  been  praised  and  blamed  at  every  turn  ; 
and  he  soon  sees  that  what  people  think  of  him  matters  to  them- 
selves and  not  to  him.  He  applies  this  to  himself  and  finds  con- 
firmation. It  is  ludicrous  to  suppose  that  what  he  thinks  of  this 
man  and  that,  whose  motives  and  circumstances  he  can  never  com- 
pletely understand,  should  be  of  lasting  importance  to  the  subjects 
of  his  observation,  while  he  feels  it  to  be  very  important  to  his  own 
peace  and  state  of  temper  that  he  should  a dmi^re_ag^  much  and  de- 
^Igise  as  little  as  reason  will  allow.  That  thTTis^ot  more  felt  and 
acted  upon  is  owing  to  the  confined  intercourses  of  the  majority  of 
men.  If,  like  the  traveller,  they  wrre  for  a  long  time  exposed  to  a 
contrariety  ol  opinions  respecting  themselves,  they  would  arrive  at 
the  conviction  which  ri,«:es  "  by  natural  exhalation"  from  the  field 
of  graves,  that  men's  mutual  judgments  are  almost  insignificant  to 
the  objects  of  them^  while  immeasurably  important  to  those  who 
form  them.  Whf  n  we  look  about  us  upon  thisobelisk  and  that  urn, 
what  matter  the  applauses  and  censures  of  the  neighbours  of  the  de- 
partedj  in  the  presence  of  the  awful  facts  here  declared,  that  he  has. 
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lived  and  is  gone?  In  this  mighty  transaction  between  liimself 
and  his  Maker,  how  insignifiicant  to  him  are  the  comments  of 
beings  between  whom  and  himself  there  could  exist  no  com" 
plele  understanding  in  this  life!  But  there  is  no  overrating  the 
consequence  to  himselfof  having  lived  with  high  or  low  models  be- 
fore Jiis  eyes  ;  in  a  spirit  of  love  or  a  spirit  of  contempt ;  in  a  pro- 
cess of  generous  or  disparaging  interpretation  of  human  actions. 
His  whole  future  condition  and  progress  may  be  affected  by  it. 

Out  of  this  matter  of  mutual  opinion  arises  a  cheering  emotion, 
both  to  the  retrospective  traveller  and  to  the  thinker  among  the 
tombs.  Each  foreign  companion  of  the  one,  and  each  who  lies  bu- 
ried about  the  path  of  the  other,  has  had  his  hero,  and  even  suc- 
cession of  heroes,  among  the  living.  I  know  not  wRat  those  who 
despise  their  kind  can  make  of  this  fact,  that  every  human  being 
whi^m  we  know  has  found  in  every  stage  of  his  conception  of  moral 
beauty  some  living  exemplification  which  satisfied  him  for  the 
time.  The  satisfaction  is  only  temporary,  it  is  true,  and  the  ad- 
miration fades  when  the  satisfaction  is  impaired  ;  but  this  only 
shows  the  vigour  of  the  moral  nature  and  its  capacity  of  progress. 
The  fact  that  every  man  is  able  to  make  idols,  though  lie  must  "  find 
them  clay,"  is  a  proof  of  the  vast  amount  of  good  which  human 
character  presents  to  every  observer.  The  reality  of  this  is  very 
striking  in  the  existence  of  villagers,  who  find  so  much  excellence 
round  about  them  that  they  cannot  believe  any  other  part  of  God's 
world  is  so  good  as  their  village  ;  but  the  cfiect  to  the  traveller  ol 
going  from  village  to  village,  from  city  to  city,  durini,'  his  wander- 
ing ol  ten  thousand  miles,  and  finding  the  same  worship,  the  same 
prejudice,  born  of  mutual  reverence  and  love,  wherever  he  goes,  is 
exhilarating  to  his  heart  of  hearts.  The  testimony  at  the  same  time 
to  the  love  and  existence  of  goodness  is  so  overpowering,  that  it 
mustsubdue  misanthropy  itself,  ifonly  misanthropy  could  be  brought 
into  the  presence  of  a  large  number  ol  the  human  race  ;  which,  it 
may  be  suspected,  has  never  been  done.  When  we  extend  our 
view  l>om  the  field  of  travel  to  the  world  of  the  dead,  and  remem- 
ber that  every  one  of  the  host  has  had  his  succession  of  heroes  and 
demigods,  and,  probably,  of  worshippers  also,  what  uords  can  ex- 
press the  greatness  of  the  homage  rendered  to  goodness  ?  It  drowns 
all  the  praises  practically  offered  to  the  powers  of  evil,  from  the 
first  hour  of  sin  and  sorrow  till  now. 

The  mysterious  pain  of  partings  presses  upon  the  returned  tra- 
veller and  the  surviver  with  nearly  equal  force.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  wo  is  usually  taken  into  the  estimate  of  travellers  when 
they  are  counting  the  cost  of  their  scheme  before  setting  out ;  but 
I  know  that  it  deserves  to  be.  1  believe  that  many  would  not  go 
if  they  could  anticipate  the  misery  ot  such  partings  as  those  which 
must  be  encountered  in  a  loreign  country,  in  long  dreary  succession, 
and  without  more  hope  than  in  parting  with  the  dying.  The 
chances  of  meeting  again  are  small.  For  a  time  grief  soothes  itself 
by  correspondence  ;  but  this  cannot  last,  as  one  family  group  after 
another  opens  its  arms  to  the  stranger,  and  gives  him  a  home  only 
that  he  must  vacate  it  for  another.  The  correspondence  slackens, 
fails,  and  the  parties  are  to  one  another  as  if  they  were  dead,  with 
the  sad  difference  that  there  is  somewhat  less  (aith  in  each  other 
than  if  they  were  in  circumstances  in  which  it  is  physically  impossi- 
ble that  they  could  communicate. 
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To  the  surviver  of  intercourse,  in  either  place  of  meditation,  there 
remains  the  heartsoreness  from  the  anguish  of  parting  ;  that  pain 
Which,  like  physical  pain,  takes  us  by  surprise  with  its  bitterness 
at  each  return,  and  disposes  us,  at  length,  to  either  cowardice  or 
recklessness  ;  and  each  of  these  survivers  may  be  conscious  of  some 
visitations  of  jealousy,  jealousy  lest  the  absent  should  be  learning  to 
forget  the  past  in  new  interests  and  connexions. 

The  strongest  point  of  resemblance  in  the  two  contemplations  of 
the  life  which  lies  behind,  is  this ;  that  a  scene  is  closed  and  another 
is  opening.  The  term  of  existence  in  a  foreign  land,  and  the  some- 
what longer  term  spent  on  this  planetary  island,  are  viewed  as  over ; 
and  the  fatigues,  enjoyments,  and  perplexities  of  each  result  in  an 
amount  of  cakn  experience.  The  dead,  it  is  hoped,  are  entering  on 
a  new  region,  in  which  they  are  to  act  with  fresh  powers  and  a 
wiser  activity.  The  refreshed  traveller  has  the  same  ambition.  I 
have  surveyed  my  experience,  and  told  my  tale  ;  and,  though  often 
visiting  America  in  thought,  can  act  no  more  with  reference  to  my 
sojourn  there,  but  must  pass  over  into  a  nev/  department  of  inquiry 
and  endeavour.  Friendships  are  the  grand  gain  of  travel  over  a 
continent  or  through  life  ;  and  these  may  be  carried  forward  into 
new  regions  of  existence  here,  as  we  hope  they  may  be  into  the 
unexplored  hereafter,  to  give  strength  and  delight  to  new  exertions, 
and  to  unite  the  various  scenes  of  our  being  by  the  strongest  ties 
we  know. 


THE    END. 
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